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PREFACE TO,SECOND EDITION 

Nearly twelve years have passed since the original publication 
of The Structure of Social Action The post-war wave of interest in 
theoretical study and teaching m the relevant aspects of social 
science unfortunately found the book out of prpnt, so that the 
decision of The Free Press to bring out a new edition is most wel¬ 
come 

For a variety of reasons, it has been decided to reprint the 
original book without change There is, m this decision, no impli¬ 
cation that the book could not be substantially improved by 
revision Nothing could be further both from the spirit of the work 
and from a number of explicit statements* m it The author’s own 
piocess of theoretical thinking has not stopped and if he were to 
undertake writing the book again at this time, it would come out a 
substantially different and, let us hope, a better book 

To present a revised version which would at all closely resemble 
what the book would be like if newly written in 1949 would, how¬ 
ever, be a very heavy task. It would not only involve mufh actual 
rewriting, but, prior to that, a careful re-stucly and re-evaluation 
of the principal sources on which it was based This would certainly 
be highly productive, but the problem is to balance judgment of 
the productiveness of such work compared to alternative uses of 
the time and energy it would require. 

The most important consideration involved in the balance is the 
relative advantage to be derived from further refinement of the 
critical analysis of theoietical work done a generation and more 
ago as compared with the probable fruitfulness of proceeding with 
direct analysis of theoretical problems in relation to presently going 
empirical research interests without further refinement of critical 
orientation, The decision not to embark on a thorough revision of 
the book represents the judgment that m the present situation of 
social science, the latter constitutes the more fruitful channel for 
a major investment of time and energy 

I The Slrudwe of Social Action was intended to be pmnaiily a 
'See Chapter I, pages 40-41 
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contribution to systematic social science and not to history, that 
is the history of social thought The justification of its critical 
orientation to the work of other writers thus lay m the fact that this 
was a convenient vehicle for the clarification of problems and 
concepts, of implications and interrelations, It was a means of 
taking stock of the theoretical resources at our disposal. In the 
on-going process of scientific development, it constituted a pause 
for reconsideration of basic policy decisions, on principles which 
are serviceable in scientific work as in many other fields, namely, 
that "it is a good thing to know what you are doing," and that 
there may be resources and potentialities in the situation which in 
our absorption in daily work, we tend to overlook. The clarification 
gained from this stocktaking has opened up possibilties for further 
theoretical development of sufficient scope so that its impetus is 
as yet by no means exhausted. This is certainly true m a personal 
sense and it is reasonable to believe that it continues to be true 
for others. 

The Structure of Social Action analyzed a process of convergent 
theoretical development which constituted a major revolution m 
the scientific analysis of social phenomena The three principal 
authors treated in that study are by no means isolated but as con¬ 
tributors to the “sociological” side of the development, the added 
perspective of another decade does not diminish their relative 
stature as high points in the movement There is an elevated range, 
not just three peaks, but these three peaks loom far higher than 
the lesser ones 

This is true on the sociological side A major one-sidedness of the 
book is its relative neglect of the psychological aspects of the totyl 
conceptual scheme—a balance which a thorough revision would 
certainly have to attempt to redress Here, at least, one figure in 
the same generation as the others, that of Freud, looms up as hav- 
ing played a cardinal role in a development which, in spite of the 
differences of his starting points and empirical concerns, must be 
regarded as a vital part of the same general movement of thought 
Psychology is probably richer in significant secondary figures 
than is true on the sociological side, but no other one seems closely 
to approach the stature of Freud So much is this the case that a 
full-dress analysis of Freud’s theoretical development seen m the 
context of the "theory of social action"—and adaptation of the 
rest of the book to the results of such an analysis—would seem 
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indispensable to the kind of revision which ought to be undertaken. 
This would, of course, necessarily result m a substantial lengthen¬ 
ing of an already formidable work 
There may well be a difference of opinion whether there is any 
figure of comparable theoretical stature, who is classified as essen¬ 
tially a social or cultural anthropologist. It is the author’s opinion 
that there is not. Though Boas, for example, may be of comparable 
general importance to social science and an equally great man, his 
contributions to systematic theoretical analysis in the same stream 
of development are not in the same category with a Durkheim or 
a Freud In a diffuser sense, however, the contributions of anthro¬ 
pological thinking are, however, of first-rate importance and should 
receive distinctly more emphasis than has been given them m The 
Structure of Social Action This is particularly true of the relations 
of the structure of social action to the “structure of culture.” 
Further clarification of these issues is one of the most urgent needs 
of basic social science at present 

In its fundamentals, this basic theoretical development had 
taken place by, let us say, twenty-five years ago But the frames of 
reference, the polemical orientations, the empirical interests and 
the intellectual traditions surrounding the authors were so various 
that the actual unity of their work was accessible only with a great 
deal of laborious critical interpretation Indeed, it was worse than 
that, for the actual differentiations had already become overlaid 
with a welter of secondary interpretations and misinterpretations, 
which made the contusion even worse confounded One of the prin¬ 
cipal services of The Structure of Social Action has been, I think, to 
clear away a great deal of this “underbrush” so that the bold out¬ 
line of a theoretical scheme could stand out with some clarity 
A better understanding of the psychological and cultural aspects, 
which an analysis of Freud’s work and of anthropological thought 
might have contributed would be desirable Allowance should also 
be made for awkwardness of exposition But even with qualifica¬ 
tions of this sort, the book reached a point on winch further 
developments can be built Furthermore, given certain of the in¬ 
terpretive keys which it provides, the original works can be much 
more freely and fruitfully used In a word, the outline of a theo¬ 
retical scheme and the contributions of some of its principal creators 
have become much more the public property of a professional group 
rather than remaining the exclusive possession of a small coterie of 
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Pareto, Durkhemi, or Weber scholars, which would more likely 
than not be rival coteries. 

Assuming that, subject to the inevitable process of refinement, 
the basic theoretical outline developed m The Structure of Social 
Action is essentially sound, to place its significance in better per¬ 
spective, something may be said about the nature and direction of 
the developments which can be built upon it 

It was emphasized that the scheme had developed m direct 
connection with empirical interests and problems of the authors 
This is true and of the first importance. But only at a few points 
could this empirical orientation have been said at this stage to have 
approached the level of being “operationally specific ” One of the 
most notable of these, with all its crudity, was Durkheim’s analysis 
of suicide rates Another, on a totally different level, was Weber’s 
attempted test of the influence of religious ideas on economic 
development by the comparative analysis of the relationships 
between the relevant factors m a senes of different societies But 
on the whole, the major relation to empirical problems remained 
that of a broad “clarification of issues,” elimination of confusion 
and untenable interpretations, and the opening up of new possi¬ 
bilities 

A central problem, therefore, has been and is, how to bring 
theory of this sort closer to the possibilities of guiding of and 
testing and refinement by technical research, especially with the 
use of technically refined instruments of observation, and of the 
ordering and empirical analysis of observational data 

At least at many points, an important series of steps m this 
direction seems to be made possible by a shift in theoretical level 
from the analysis of the structure of social action as such to the 
structural-functional analysis of social systems These are, of 
course, “in the last analysis” systems of social action But the 
structure of such systems is, m the newer version, treated not 
directly m action terms, but as “institutionalized patterns” close 
to a level of readily described and tested empirical generalization 
This, in turn, makes it possible to isolate specific and manageable 
action processes for intensive dynamic study. Such processes, tliat 
is, are treated as action in relation to institutionalized roles, in 
terms of balances of conformity with and deviation from the expec¬ 
tations of the socially sanctioned role definitions, of conflicting 
role expectations impinging on the individual, and the constella- 
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tions of motivational forces and mechanisms involved in such 
balances and conflicts 

The isolation of such problems to the point of empirical manage¬ 
ability can, however, within the framework of a structural-func¬ 
tional system of theory, be achieved with a relatively high level of 
attainment of the advantages of generalized dynamic analysis. 
Treating dynamic problems in the context of their relation both to 
the structure of a system and the relation of the processes to the 
functional prerequisites of its maintenance, provides a frame of 
reference for judging the general significance of a finding and for 
following out systematically its interconnections with other prob¬ 
lems and facts 

The most promising lines of development of theory in the socio¬ 
logical and most immediately related fields, particularly the psycho¬ 
logical and cultural, therefore, seem to be two-fold One major 
direction is the theoretical elaboration and refinement of structural- 
functional analysis of social systems, including the relevant prob¬ 
lems of motivation and their relation to cultural patterns In this 
process, the structure of social action provides a basic frame of 
reference, and aspects of it become of direct substantive importance 
at many specific points The main theoretical task, however, is 
more than a refinement of the conceptual scheme of the presently 
reprinted book—it Involves transition and translation to a different 
level and focus of theoretical systematization.* 

The second major direction is the development of technically 
operational formulations and adaptations of theoretically signifi¬ 
cant concepts The development of techniques of empirical research 
has been exceedingly rapid m the recent past and promises much 
more for the future Such techniques can now accomplish impres¬ 
sive results even if thfe theory which guides their employment is 
little more than common sense But this is a minor fraction of the 
undertanding they promise if they can be genuinely integrated 
with a really technical and generalized theoretical scheme 

It is the promise of the fruitfulness of developments in such 
directions as these which motivates the author not to undertake a 
thorough revision of The Structure of Social Action at this tune. 
Indeed, such a revision does not seem to be really necessary. 
Whatever theoretical progress the author has been able to make 


* For a fuller account of this focus and what it involves, see TalcoU Faisons 
Essays m Sociological Therapy (The Free Press, 1949), Cliapteis I and II 
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since its original publication* has been built solidly on the founda¬ 
tions it provides, starting, of course, with the insights provided 
by studying the great theorists whose works it analyzes. There 
seems to be substantial reason to believe .that this is not merely 
of idiosyncratic significance Further dissemination of these con¬ 
tributions, even m their present form, should help to elevate the 
general level of theoretical understanding and competence in our 
profession and to stimulate other contributors to develop the most 
fruitful lines of theoretical advance of social science to a level so 
much higher as to fulfill the promise m the work of their great 
predecessors of the turn of the century 

Talcott Parsons 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
March, 191,9 


* See Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory (The Free Press, 1949) 
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In a sense the present work is to be regarded as a secondary- 
study of the work of a group of writers in the field of social theory. 
But the genus “secondary study” comprises several species; of 
these an example of only one, and that perhaps not the best 
known, is to be found in these pages 

The primary- aim of the study is not to determine and state in 
summary form what these writers said or believed about the 
subjects they wrote about. Nor is it to inquire directly with 
reference to each proposition of their “theories” whether what 
they have said is tenable m the light of present sociological 
and related knowledge Both these questions must be asked 
repeatedly, but what is important is not so much the fact that 
they are asked, or even answered, but the context m which this 
takes place. 

The keynote to be emphasized is perhaps given in the subtitle of 
the book; it is a study in social theory, not theories Its interest is 
not in the separate and discrete propositions to be found m the 
works of these men, but m a single body of systematic theoretical 
reasoning the development of which can be traced through a 
critical analysis of the writings of this group, and of certain of 
their predecessors The unity which justifies treating them 
together between the same covers is not that they constitute a 
“school” m the usual sense, or that they exemplify an epoch 
or a period in the history of social theory, but that they have 
all, m different respects, made important contributions to this 
single coherent body of theory, and the analysis of their works 
constitutes a convenient way of elucidating the structure and 
empirical usefulness of the system of theory itself 

This body of theory, the "theory of social action” is not 
simply a group of concepts with their logical interrelations. It 
is a theory of empirical science the concepts of which refer to 
something beyond themselves It would lead to the worst kmd 
of dialectic sterility to treat the development of a system of 
theory without reference to the empirical problems in relation to 
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-which it has been built up and used True scientific theory is 
not the product of idle “speculation,” of spinning out the logical 
implications of assumptions, but of observation, reasoning and 
verification, starting with the facts and continually returning 
to the facts Hence at every crucial point explicit treatment of 
the empirical problems which occupied the writers concerned is 
included Only by treating theory in this close interrelation 
with empirical problems and facts is any kind of an adequate 
understanding either of how the theory came to develop, or of its 
significance to science, possible 

Indeed though this volume is published as a study in theory in 
the sense just outlined, the tracing of the development of a 
theoretical system through the works of these four men was not 
the original intention of the author m embarking on intensive 
study of their works. It could not have been, for neither he nor 
any other secondary writer on them was aware that there was a 
single coherent theoretical system to be found there The basis 
on which the four writers were brought together for study was 
rather empirical It was the fact that all of them in different 
ways were concerned with the range of empirical problems 
involved m the interpretation of some of the mam features of 
the modern economic order, of ''capitalism,” “free enterprise,” 
“economic individualism, ” as it has been variously called. Only 
very gradually did it become evident that in the treatment of 
these problems, even from such diverse points of view, there was 
involved a common conceptual scheme, and so the focus of 
interest was gradually shifted to the working out of the scheme 
for its own sake. 

Many of the author’s debts, in the long history of the study, 
which m continuity of problems extends back into undergraduate 
days, defy acknowledgment, because they are so numerous and 
often so indefinite An attempt will be made to acknowledge 
only those of most important direct relevance to the study as it 
now stands 

Of these immediately relevant debts four are of outstanding 
significance. The least definite, but perhaps the most important, 
is to Professor Edwin F. Gay, who over a period of years has taken 
an active interest in the study, has been a source of encourage¬ 
ment at many points in the long and sometimes discouraging 
process of its development, and has consistently stimulated the 
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author to the highest quality of work of which he was capable 
Secondly, the author’s colleague Professor Overton H. Taylor 
has contributed, in ways which would defy identification, at 
innumerable points, largely through a long series of personal 
discussions of the problems, particularly those associated more 
directly with the status of economic theory. Both have also 
read parts of the manuscript and made valuable suggestions 
Third, Professor Lawrence J Henderson has subjected the 
manuscript to a most unusually thorough critical examination, 
which led to important revision at many points, particularly in 
relation to general scientific methodology and to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Pareto’s work. Finally, much is owed to the changing 
group of students, especially graduate, with whom the author has 
carried on discussions of problems of social theory throughout 
much of the period of incubation of the study In the lively give 
and take of these discussions many a fruitful idea has emerged 
and many an obscure poult has been clarified 

Two other critics have been particularly helpful through the 
suggestions and criticisms they have given after reading the 
manuscript, Professor A D. Nock, especially in the parts dealing 
with religion, and Dr Robert K Merton. Various others have 
read the manuscript or proof in whole or in part, and have made 
valuable suggestions and criticisms They include Professor 
P A Sorokm, Professor Josef Schumpeter, Professor Frank H 
Knight, Dr Alexander von Scheltmg, Professor C K M 
Kluckhohn, Professor N B DeNood, Miss Elizabeth Nottingham, 
Mr Emile B Smullyan and Mr. Edward Shils To Mr. 
Smullyan and Dr Benjamin Halpern, I am also indebted for 
research assistance 

The foregoing have aided this study in relation to the technical 
subject matter as such But this is by no means all there is to 
the completion of such a work. In other respects two other debts 
are particularly important One is to the Harvard University 
Committee on Research m the Social Sciences, which made pos¬ 
sible by its grants some valuable research assistance m bibliog¬ 
raphy and the secondary literature, and stenographic assistance 
in preparation of the manuscript The other is to my father, 
President Emeritus Edward S Parsons of Marietta College, 
who took upon himself the heavy burden of going through the 
whole manuscript m an attempt to improve its English stylo. 
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Whatever of readability an unavoidably difficult work may 
possess is largely to be credited to him 

For secretarial assistance in typing the manuscript I am much 
indebted to Miss Elizabeth Wolfe, Miss Agnes Hannay and Mrs. 
Marion B. Billings, and for assistance in preparation of the 
bibliography to Miss Elaine Ogden 

Talcott Parsons 

Cambridge, Mass , 

October , 1937 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTORY 
The Problem 

“Who now reads Spencer? It is difficult for us to realize how 
great a stir he made in the world . He was the intimate 
confidant of a stiange and rather unsatisfactory God, whom he 
called the principle of Evolution. His God has betrayed him 
We have evolved beyond Spencer .” 1 Professor Bnnton's verdict 
may be paraphrased as that of the coroner, “Dead by suicide or 
at the hands of person or persons unknown ” We must agree with 
the verdict Spencer is dead . 2 But who killed him and how? This 
is the problem 

Of course there may well be particular reasons why Spencer 
rather than others is dead, as theie were also particular reasons 
why he rather than others made such a stir With those this study 
is not concerned But in the “ crime,” the solution of which is here 
sought, much more than the reputation of, or interest in, a single 
writer has been done to death Spencer was, in the general outline 
of his views, a typical representative of the later stages of develop¬ 
ment of a system of thought about man and society which has 
played a very great pait in the intellectual history of the English- 
speaking peoples, the positivistic-utilitarian tradition 3 What has 
happened to it? Why lias it died? 

The thesis of this study will be that it is the victim of the 
vengeance of the jealous god, Evolution, m this case the evolution 
of scientific theory In the present chapter it is not proposed to 
present an account either of what has evolved or of what it has 
evolved into, all that will come later It is necessary to preface 
this with a tentative statement of the problem, and an outline of 

1 Crane Bmnton, English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century, pp 
226—227 

4 Not, of course, that nothing in his thought will last. It iB his social 
theory as a total structure that is dead 

8 Sec tho following two chapters for on analytical and a historical account 

3 
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some general considerations relevant to the way the present task 
is to be undertaken, and how the present study should be judged 

Spencer’s god was Evolution, sometimes also called Progress 
Spencer was one of the most vociferous in his devotions to this 
god, but by no means alone among the faithful. With many other 
social thinkers he believed that man stood near the culminating 
point of a long linear process extending back unbroken, without 
essential changes of direction, to the dawn of primitive man 
Spencer, moreover, believed that this culminating point was 
being approached in the industrial society of modem Western 
Europe He and those who thought like him were confident that 
evolution would carry this process on almost indefinitely in the 
same direction cumulatively 

A good many students have lately become dubious of these 
propositions Is it not possible that the future holds in store 
something other than “bigger and better” industrialism? The 
conception that, instead of this, contemporary society is at or 
near a turning point is very prominent in the views of a school 
of social scientists who, though they are still comparatively few, 
are getting more and more of a hearing 

Spencer was an extreme individualist But his extremism was 
only the exaggeration of a deep-rooted belief that, stated roughly, 
at least in the prominent economic phase of social life, we have 
been blest with an automatic, self-regulating mechanism which 
operated so that the pursuit by each individual of his own self- 
mterest and private ends would Tesult m the greatest possible 
satisfaction of the wants of all All that was necessary was to 
remove obstacles to the operation of this mechanism, the success 
of which rested on no conditions other than those included in the 
conception of rational pursuit of self-interest. This doctrine, too, 
has been subjected to increasingly severe criticism from many 
quarters, by no means all relevant to the purposes of this study 
But another article of faith about the workings of the social 
world has been breaking down 

Finally, Spencer believed that religion arose from the pre- 
scientific conceptions of men about the empirical facts of their 
own nature and their environment It was, m fact, the product of 
ignorance and error Religious ideas would, with the progress of 
knowledge, be replaced by science This was only a phase of a 
much wider deification of science Indeed the interest of the 
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Spencerian type of social scientist in religion has thus been vir¬ 
tually confined to primitive man—the question was, how has 
science developed out of primitive religion? In this field, too, there 
is increasing skepticism of the Spencerian view 

It has been possible above to cite views on only a few questions 
It is, howevei, enough to indicate that a basic revolution in 
empirical interpretations of some of the most important social 
problems has been going on Linear evolutionism has been slipping 
and cyclical theories have boon appearing on the horizon. Various 
kinds of individualism have been under increasingly heavy fire. 
In their place have been appearing socialistic, eollectivistic, 
organic theories of all sorts The role of reason and the status of 
scientific knowledge as an element of action have been attacked 
again and again We have been overwhelmed by a flood of anti- 
mtellectuahstic theories of human nature and behavior, again of 
many different varieties A revolution of such magnitude in the 
prevailing empirical interpretations of human society is hardly 
to be found occurring within the short space of a generation, 
unless one goes back to about the sixteenth century Wlnit is to 
account for it? 

It is, of course, very probable that this change is in considerable 
part simply an ideological reflection of certain basic social 
changes This thesis would raise a problem, the answer to which 
would bo difficult to find in terms of Spencerian thought But to 
deal adequately with this problem would far tiansccnd the limits 
of this study. 

It is no less probable that a considerable part has been played 
by an “immanent” 1 development within the body of social 
theory and knowledge of empirical fact itself This is the working 
hypothesis on which the present study has been made The 
attempt will be made to trace and evaluate the significance of one 
particular phase of this process of development which can be dis¬ 
cerned and analyzed in detail in the woik of a limited group of 
writers m the social field, mostly known as sociologists But 
before entering upon this cntci prise it is necessary to make a few 
preliminary methodological icmarks about the nature of a “body 
of social theory and knowledge of empirical fact.” What are the 
mam relations of the principal elements m it to each other, and in 

1 A term often UHcrl by Professor P A Sorokin of Harvard University in a 
sense which seems to me essentially the same as my present meaning 
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what sense and by what kind of process may such a "body” be 
thought to be undergoing a process of development? Only then 
can it be stated explicitly what kind of study is here proposed and 
what order of results may reasonably be expected from it 

Theory and Empirical Fact 

In the following discussion some fundamental methodological 
propositions will be laid down without any attempt to give them 
a critical foundation It will, however, turn out that the question 
of the status of these views will form one mam element of the 
subject matter of the whole study Their soundness is to be judged 
not in terms of the arguments brought forward m their defense in 
the present introductory discussion but m terms of the way they 
fit into the structure of the study as a whole and its outcome. 

There is, more often implicit than explicit, a deep-rooted view 
that the progress of scientific knowledge consists essentially in the 
cumulative piling up of “discoveries” of “fact ” Knowledge is 
held to be an entirely quantitative affair The one important 
thing is to have observed what had not been observed before 
Theory, according to this view, would consist only m generaliza¬ 
tion from known facts, in the sense of what general statements the 
known body of fact would justify. Development of theory would 
consist entirely in the process of modification of these general 
statements to take account of new discoveries of fact Above all, 
the process of discovery of fact is held to be essentially independ¬ 
ent of the existing body of “theory,” to be the result of some such 
impulse as "idle curiosity 5,1 

It is evident that such terms as “fact” are much m need of 
definition This will come later At the present juncture against 
the view just roughly sketched may be set another, namely, that 
scientific “theory”—most generally defined as a body of logically 
interrelated “general concepts” of empirical reference—is not 
only a dependent but an independent variable m the development 
of science It goes without saying that a theory to be sound must 
fit the facts but it does not follow that the facts alone, discovered 
independently of theory, determine what the theory is to be, 
nor that theory is not a factor m determining what facts will be 
discovered, what is to be the direction of interest of scientific 
investigation 

1 A term used by Veblen 
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Not only is theory an independent variable in the development 
of science, but the body of theory in a given field at a given time 
constitutes to a greater or less degree an integrated "system ” 
That is, the general propositions (which may be, as will be seen 
later of different kinds) which constitute a body of theory have 
mutual logical relations to each other Not, of course, that all the 
rest are deduciblc from any one—that would confine theory to 
the one proposition—but m the sense that any substantive change 
m the statement of one important proposition of the system has 
logical consequences for the statement of the others Another way 
of putting this is to say that any system of theory has a deter¬ 
minate logical structure. 

Now obviously the piopositions of the system have reference to 
matters of empirical fact, if they did not, they could have no claim 
to be called scientific Indeed, if the term fact is properly inter¬ 
preted it may be said that a theoretical proposition, if it has a 
place in science at all, is either itself a statement of fact or a 
statement of a mode of relations between facts It follows that any 
important change in our knowledge of fact in the field in question 
must of itself change the statement of at least one of the proposi¬ 
tions of the theoretical system and, through the logical conse¬ 
quences of this change, that of other propositions to a greater 
or lesser dcgiee This is to say, the structure of the theoretical 
system is changed All this seems to be in accord with the 
empiricist methodology sketched above 

But, in the first place, it will be noted that the woul "impor¬ 
tant” used above was italicized What does an important change 
in our knowledge of fact mean in this 1 context? Not that the now 
facts arc vaguely "mteiesting,” that they satisfy "idle curiosity, ” 
or that they demonstrate the goodness of God But the scientific 
importance of a change in knowledge of faot„consists precisely in 
its having consequences for a system of theory A scientifically 
unimportant discovery is one which, however true and however 
interesting for other reasons, has no consequences for a system 
of theory with which scientists in that field are concerned Con¬ 
versely, even the most trivial observation from any other point 
of view—a veiy small deviation of the observed from tin* cal¬ 
culated position of a star, foi instance may be not only iinpor- 

1 Of course there may he many other reasons beside acientifie ones, wliy 
men are interested m facts 
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tant but of revolutionary importance, if its logical consequences 
for the structure of theory are far-reaching It is probably safe 
to say that all the changes of factual knowledge which have led to 
the relativity theory, resulting in a very great theoretical develop¬ 
ment, are completely trivial from any point of view except their 
relevance to the structure of a theoretical system They have not, 
for instance, affected in any way the practice of engineering or 
navigation 1 

This matter of the importance of facts is, however, only one 
part of the picture A theoretical system does not merely state 
facts which have been observed and their logically deducible 
relations to other facts which have also been observed In so far 
as such a theory is empirically correct it will also tell us what 
empirical facts it should be possible to observe in a given set of 
circumstances It is the most elementary rule of scientific integrity 
that the formulator of a theoretical proposition must take into 
account all the relevant known facts accessible to him The process 
of verification, fundamental to science, does not consist merely 
in reconsideration of this applicability to known facts by others 
than the original formulator of the theory, and then simply wait¬ 
ing for new facts to turn up It consists in deliberately investi¬ 
gating phenomena with the expectations derived from the theory 
in mind and seeing whether or not the facts actually found agiee 
•with these expectations 

This investigation is one of situations which have been studied 
either never at all before or not with these particular theoretical 
problems m mind Where possible the situations to be investigated 
are experimentally produced and controlled But this is a matter 
of practical technique, not of logic 

In so far as the expectations from the theory agree with the 
facts found, making allowance for “errors of observation,” etc., 
the theory is “verified ” But the significance of the process of 
verification is by no means confined to this. If this does not 
happen, as is often so, either the facts may be found to disagree 
with the theoretical expectations, or other facts may be found 
which have no place in the theoretical system Either result 
necessitates critical reconsideration of the system itself There is, 

1 Conversely, many discoveries of crucial practical importance have been 
scientifically quite unimportant In. the popular reporting of the results of 
scientific research it is generally nonscientific importance which is stressed. 
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then a reciprocal process direction, by the expectations derived 
from a system of theory, toward fields of factual investigation, 
then reaction of the results of this investigation on the theory. 

Finally, verification in this sense is not the only important 
relation of a theoretical system to the direction of empirical 
investigation Not only arc specific theoretical propositions which 
have been directly formulated with definite matters of fact in 
view subject to verification But further, a theoretical system 
built up upon observations of fact will be found, as its implica¬ 
tions are progressively worked out, to have logical consequences 
for fields of fact with which its original formulators were not 
directly concerned If certain things m one field are true, then 
other things in another, related field must also be true These 
implications also are subject to verification, which in this case 
takes the form of finding out what are the facts in this field 
The results of this investigation may have the same kind of 
reaction on the theoretical system itself 
Thus, m general, in the fust instance, the direction of interest 
in empirical fact will be canalized by the logical structure of the 
theoretical system Tin 1 impoitanee of certain problems concern¬ 
ing the facts will be inherent in the struetmo of the system. 
Empirical interest will he in the facts so far as they are relevant 
to the solution of these problems. Theory not only formulates 
what we know 1 but also tells us what we want to know, that is, 
the questions to which an answer is needed Moreover, the struc¬ 
ture of a theoretical system tells us what alter natives are open in 
the possible answers to a given question II observed facts of 
undoubted aecuiaey will not fit any of the allot natives it leaves 
open, the system itself is in need of reeonsti action 
A further point is of importance in the present connection 
Not only do theoretical propositions stand in logical interrelations 
to each other so that they may be said to constitute "systems ” 
but it is in the natuie of the ease that theoretical systems should 
attempt to become "logically closed ” That is, a system starts 
with a gioup of interrelated propositions which involve reference 
to empirical observations within the logical fiameworlc of the 
propositions in question Each of these propositions has logical 
implications The system becomes logically closed when, each of 
the logical implication!* which can bo derived from any one 
‘In one particular aspect 
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proposition within the system finds its statement in another 
proposition in the same system. It may be repeated that this 
does not mean that all the other propositions must be logically 
derivable from any one—on the contrary, if this were true scien¬ 
tific theory would be sheer tautology 

The simplest way to see the meaning of the concept of a closed 
system in this sense is to consider the example of a system of 
simultaneous equations Such a system is determinate, i e , 
closed, when there are as many independent equations as there 
are independent variables If there are four equations and only 
three variables, and no one of the equations is derivable from the 
others by algebraic manipulation then there is another variable 
missing. Put in general logical terms, the propositions stated in 
the four equations logically involve an assumption which is not 
stated in the definitions of the three variables 

The importance of this is clear If the explicit propositions of a 
system do not constitute a logically closed system in this sense it 
may be inferred that the arguments invoked rest for their logical 
cogency on one or more unstated assumptions It is one of the 
prime functions of logical criticism of theoretical systems to apply 
this criterion and, if gaps are found, to uncover the implicit 
assumptions But though all theory tends to develop logically 
closed systems in this sense it is dangerous to confuse this with 
the “empirical” closure of a system To this issue, that of 
“empiricism,” it will be necessary often to return 

The implications of these considerations justify the statement 
that all empirically verifiable knowledge—even the common- 
sense knowledge of everyday life—involves implicitly, if not 
explicitly, systematic theory in this sense The importance of this 
statement lies m the fact that certain persons who write on social 
subjects vehemently deny it They say they state merely facts 
and let them “speak for themselves ” But the fact a person denies 
that he is theorizing is no reason for taking him at his word and 
failing to investigate what implicit theory is involved in his 
statements This is important since “empiricism” in this sense has 
been a very common methodological position in the social sciences 1 

1 Marshall made a very apt statement apropos of this point “The most 
reckless and treacherous of all theorists is he who professes to let facts and 
figures speak for themselves ” Memorials of Alfred Marshall, od by A C 

Pigou, p 108 
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From all this it follows what the general character of the prob¬ 
lem of the development of a body of scientific knowledge is, in 
so far as it depends on elements internal to science itself. It is 
that of increasing knowledge of empirical fact, intimately com¬ 
bined with changing interpretations of this body of fact—hence 
changing general statements about it—and, not least, a changing 
structure of the theoretical system. Special emphasis should bo 
laid on this intimate interrelation of general statements about 
empincal fact with the logical elements and structure of theo¬ 
retical systems 

In one of its main aspects the present study may be regarded as 
an attempt to verify empirically this view of the nature of science 
and its development in the social field It takes the form of the 
thesis that intimately associated with the revolution in empirical 
interpretations of society sketched above there has m fact 
occurred an equally radical change' in the structure of theoretical 
systems The hypothesis may be put forward, to be tested by the 
subsequent investigation, that this development has been in 
large part a matter of the reciprocal interaction of new factual 
insights and knowledge on the one hand with changes in the 
theoretical system on the other Neither is the “cause" of the 
other Both arc in a state of close mutual interdependence. 

This verification is here attempted in monographic form The 
central focus of attention is in the process of development of one 
coheient theoretical system, that to be denoted as the t loluntanstic 
theory of action , and the definition of the general concepts of which 
this theory is composed In the historical aspect the primary inter¬ 
est is m the process of transition from one phase of its develop¬ 
ment to another, distinctly different, one Of the first phase 
Spencer may be regarded as a late, and in some points extreme, 
but nevertheless a typical representative. For convenience of 
reference and for no other purpose this has been designated as the 
"positivistic” system of the theory of action, and its valiant, 
which is most important to the present study, the “utilitarian ” 
Both these terms are used m technical senses m this work ami 
they will be defined m the next chapter, where the main, logical 
structure of the positivistic system is outlined 

It is, however, a sinking fact that what is in all essential 
respects the same system may lie found emerging by a similar 
process of transition from the baekgiound of a radically different 
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theoretical tradition whioh may be designated as the “idealistic.” 
One dominant case of this latter transition, the work of Max 
Weber, will be dealt with at length It goes without saying that 
this convergence, if it can be demonstrated, is a very strong 
argument for the view that correct observation and interpretation 
of the facts constitute at least one major element m the explana¬ 
tion of why this particular theoretical system has developed at all 

As has been said, interest will be focused in the process 
of emergence of a particular theoretical system, that of the 
“voluntaristic theory of action” But the above considerations 
indicate the great importance of dealing with this in the closest 
connection with the empirical aspects of the work of the men 
whose theories are to be treated So for each major thinker at 
least a fair sample of the major empirical views he held will be 
presented, and the attempt made to show in detail the relations 
of these to the theoretical system m question In each case the 
thesis will be maintained that an adequate understanding of how 
these empirical views were arrived at is impossible without 
reference to the logical structure and relations of the theoretical 
concepts employed by the writer m question And in every case 
except that of Maishall 1 the attempt will be made to demonstrate 
that the conspicuous change m his empirical views from those 
current m the tradition with which the writer in question was 
most closely associated cannot be understood without reference 
to the corresponding change m the structure of his theoretical system 
from that dominant in the tradition in question If this can be 
demonstrated it will have important general implications It will 
be strong evidence that he who would arrive at important 
empirical conclusions transcending common sense cannot afford 
to neglect considerations of systematic theory. 

The choice of writers to be treated here has been dictated by a 
variety of considerations The central interest of the study is in 
the development of a particular coherent theoretical system, as 
an example of the general process of “immanent” development 
of science itself This process has been defined as a matter of the 
logical exigencies of theoretical systems in close mutual interrela- 

1 This is because Marshall failed to think through the implications of his 
own empirical and theoretical departures from the prevailing syslom for the 
logical structure of the system as a whole and, hence, its empirical 
implications 
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tion with observations of empirical fact and geneial statements 
embodying these facts Hence a choice of authors is indicated 
which will serve to isolate these elements as far as possible from 
others, such as influence of the general “climate of opinion,” 
melevant to the purposes of this study 
The first criterion is actual concern with the theory of action 
Among those who are satisfactory in this respect it is desirable to 
have represented as great a diversity of intellectual tradition, 
social milieu and personal character as possible. The inclusion 
of Marshall is justified by the fact that economic theory and the 
question of its status involve a crucial set of problems m relation 
to the theory of action in general and to the positivistic system, 
especially its utilitarian variant 

This question is as will be seen, the most important single link 
between utilitarian positivism and the later phase of the theory 
of action Pareto also was deeply concerned with the same set of 
problems, but in relation to distinctly different aspects of the 
positivistic tradition, and in the midst of a strikingly different 
climate of opinion The comparison of the two is most instructive 
Durkheim’s starting point was also positivistic, indeed by far 
the most explicitly so of the three But it was the vaimnt of tho 
positivistic system most radically foreign to that of utilitarian 
individualism 1 m which Marshall was primarily immeised, and 
Pareto also, though to a less extent In personal character and 
background moie violent contrasts are scarcely imaginable than 
between Marshall, the strongly moralistic middle-class English¬ 
man; Durkheim, the Alsatian Jewish, radical, anticlerical, 
French professor; Pareto, the aloof, sophisticated Italian 
nobleman; and, finally, Weber, a son of tho most highly cultured 
German upper middle class, who grew up oil the background of 
German idealism and was tiained in the histoncal schools of juris¬ 
prudence and economics These intellectual influences woie of no 
real importance m the formation of the thought of any of the 
other three Moreover, Weber’s personal character was ladically 
different from any of the other three 
Another point strongly in favor of this choice is that although 
all four of these men were approximately contemporary, thcio 
is with one exception not a trace of direct influence of any one on 
any other Pareto was certainly influenced by Mai shall in tho 
1 What I have called "sociologistic ” positivism. Soe Chap IX 
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formulation of his technical economic theory, but with equal 
certainty not in any respect relevant to this discussion And this 
is the only possibility of any direct mutual influence In fact, 
within the broad cultural unit, Western and Central Europe at the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, 
it would scarcely be possible to choose four men who had impor¬ 
tant ideas m common who were less likely to have been influenced 
m developing this common body of ideas by factors other than the 
immanent development of the logic of theoretical systems m rela¬ 
tion to empirical fact . 1 

Certain other considerations are relevant. The main concern 
of the study is with the outline of a theoretical system Its minor 
variations from writer to writer are not a matter of concern to 
this analysis It is, however, necessary to work out its logical 
structure and ramifications m the clearest form attainable. 
Hence the choice has been made of intensive analysis from the 
relevant point of view of the work of a small number of the most 
eminent men Marshall was, by many in his field, thought to be 
the most eminent economist of his generation. But the interest 
of the present study in him is more limited than in the others. 
The other three are all generally known as sociologists There can 
be little question of their eminence in their gcneiation m their 
field A list of the first six sociologists of the last generation which 
failed to include all three names could hardly be taken seriously 2 
This is not to say they are the only equally eminent ones, but for 
the purposes of this study they are distinctly the most suitable. 

In order to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, it should 
be reiterated. This study is meant to be a monographic study of 
one particular problem m the history of recent social thought, 
that of the emergence of the theoretical system which has been 
called the “voluntaristic theory of action ” It follows that there 
are a number of related things which this study is not and is not 
meant to be. In the first place it is not a history of sociological 
theory in Europe m, roughly, the last generation It deliberately 

1 In so far as there is such an influence which can be understood in terms 
of Wissenssoztologie it practically has to be common to the whole of Western 
civilization Wissenssoziologie is a term much used m Germany recently, 
referring to the discipline which investigates the Bocial factors in the devel¬ 
opment of “ideas ” 

2 Professor Sorokin, asked in a gathering of eminent social scientists for 
his opinion of who had been the most important recent sociologists, gave 
these three names and only these 
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avoids the inclusiveness with regard both to problems and to 
men which such a task would require. If there is anything at all 
m its results, it follows that the process under investigation is one 
element of the history of European sociological theory in that 
period Then this study will constitute a monographic contribu¬ 
tion to this history, but that is all 

In the second place, it is not a general secondary interpretation 
of the work of any or all of the men dealt with. Its aim is neither 
secondary exposition as such nor critical evaluation of them 1 
With respect to each of the theorists the aspects which this study 
treats are of great, sometimes of central, importance to their work 
as a whole. But m the treatment of none will the attempt be 
made to evaluate this importance relatively to that of other 
aspects. That must be left to other studies. Finally, in harmony 
with all this, there has been no attempt to discuss all aspects of 
the work of these men or all the secondary literature about them 
Practically all the existing secondary literature about them hns 
been read, but has been cited only where it seemed particularly 
relevant to the immediate context. Failure to cite is not to be 
interpreted as implied criticism, only lack of important bearing . 2 
Also, with the texts themselves, encyclopedic completeness has 
not been aspired to Nor has every passage that could be con¬ 
strued as relevant to the purpose in hand been cited but only 
enough, taken in terms of the structure of the writers’ theories as 
a whole, to establish the points at issue 3 

Perhaps one more word with reference to interpretation may 
be permitted This study is conceived to be an organic whole, 
concerned with ideas which are logically interrelated and permeate 
the whole study, The reader should keep this m mind in weighing 
whatever critical remarks he may be inclined to make Partic¬ 
ularly in a study of this character, it is legitimate to ask that a 
fact cited or a statement made be taken not only m its immediate 
intrinsic character and meaning but also in relation to the total 
structure of which it forms a part 

1 What it contains of both, which is considerable, is to be regarded ns a 
means to an end, not the end itself 

1 Where more than one work was “good” only the “best” for my purpose 
has been cited 

3 Hence omissions are not relevant unless they definitely affect ono of these 
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Residual Categobies 

Two or three further preliminary questions should be taken 
up so as not to leave the reader in doubt on some matters that are 
bound to arise in his mind In the first place, one further conclu¬ 
sion about the character of scientific development follows from 
the position already taken It is possible to have scattered and 
unintegrated bits of knowledge, and to assent to the “truth” of 
further scattered bits as they are called to one’s attention This 
type of knowledge does not, however, constitute “science” in the 
sense in which this study is interested in it 

The latter is present only m so far as these bits of knowledge 
have become integrated with reference to fairly clear-cut theo¬ 
retical systems 1 In so far as this has happened, two things can 
be said It is at least unlikely that such a system should play an 
important part m canalizing the thought of a considerable num¬ 
ber of highly intelligent men over a period of time, if it were not 
that the propositions of the system involved empirical references 
to phenomena which were real and, within the framework of the 
conceptual scheme, on the whole correctly observed 

At the same time the structure of the conceptual scheme itself 
inevitably focuses interest on a limited range of such empirical 
facts These may be thought of as a "spot” in the vast encircling 
darkness, brightly illuminated as by a searchlight The point is, 
what lies outside the spot is not really “seen” until the search¬ 
light moves, and then only what lies within the area into which 
its beam is newly cast Even though any number of facts may be 
“known” outside this center, they are not scientifically impor¬ 
tant until they can be brought into relation with a theoretical 
system 

This fact is of the greatest importance as a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion In studying a man’s empirical work the questions asked will 
not merely be, what opinions did he hold about certain concrete 
phenomena, nor even, what has he m general contributed to our 

1 Much empirical knowledge which is scientifically valid is thus not 
science m this sense because its integration involves other centers of refer¬ 
ence than systematic theory Thus, much of the practical ’’lore” of everyday 
life is integrated about practical needs and interests The facts thus non- 
scieatifically known are capable of integration in terms of theoretical 
systems m so far as they are really validly known 
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“knowledge” of these phenomena? The primary questions will, 
rather, be, what theoretical reasons did he have for being inter¬ 
ested in these particular problems rather than others, and what 
did the results of his investigation contribute to the solution of 
his theoretical problems? Then, m turn, what did the insights 
gained from these investigations contribute to the restatement 
of his theoretical problems and through this to the revision of his 
theoretical system? Thus, in connection with Durkheim the real 
point of interest is not in his having established the fact that the 
suicide rate in the French army was, during a certain period, con¬ 
siderably higher than m the civil population. Those interested in 
this fact for its own sake can consult his study The present inter¬ 
est is, rather, why did Durkheim study suicide anyway, and what 
is the significance for his general theoiy of this and the other 
facts he established in the course of Ins investigation of it? 

Something should also be said about the general character of the 
process by which this awakening of new scientific interest in 
fields of fact proceeds, and theoretical problems shift Every 
system, including both its theoretical propositions and its main 
relevant empirical insights, may be visualized as an illuminated 
spot enveloped by darkness The logical name for the darkness 
is, in general, “residual categories ” Their role may be, deduced 
from the inherent necessity of a system to become logically 
closed On whatever level it operates , 1 a theoretical system must 
involve the positive definition of certain empineally identifiable 
variables or other general categories The very fact that they are 
defined at all implies that they are distinguished from others 
and that the facts which constitute their empirical reference are 
thereby, in certain aspects at least, specifically diffeicntiated 
from others 

If, as is almost always the case, not all the actually observable 
facts of the field, or those which have been observed, fit into the 
sharply, positively defined categories, they tend to be given one 
or more blanket names which refer to categories negatively 
defined, that is, of facts known to exist, which are even more or 
lees adequately described, but are defined theoietieally by their 
failure to fit into the positively defined categories of the system. 
The only theoretically significant statements that can bo made 

1 Some possible distinctions will bo mdicalod at tho end of tbrs present 
ohaptor 
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about these facts are negative statements—they are not so and 
so 1 But it is not to be inferred that because these statements are 
negative they are therefore unimportant 

It is true that in the work of the mediocre proponents of a 
theoretical system the qualifications of their empirical deductions 
from theory which are necessitated by the existence of these 
residual categories are often ignored, or so vaguely stated as to be 
virtually meaningless In the case of the dogmatists of the system 
their existence, or at least their importance for the system, may 
even be vehemently denied Both procedures are vastly encour¬ 
aged by an empiricist methodology But in the work of the ablest 
and most clear-headed proponents of a system these residual 
categories will often be not merely implicit but explicit, and will 
be quite clearly stated. In this sense, the best place to go to find 
the starting points of the breakdown of a system is to the work 
of the ablest proponents of the system itself This more than any 
other reason is the explanation of why the work of so many of 
the greatest scientific theorists is “difficult” Only the lesser 
lights can bring themselves to dogmatize about the exclusive 
importance and adequacy of their own positively defined 
categories 2 

It follows from this that the surest symptom of impending 
change m a theoretical system is increasingly general interest in 
such residual categories 5 Indeed, one kind of progress of theo¬ 
retical work consists precisely in the carving out from residual 
categories of definite positively defined concepts and their veri¬ 
fication in empirical investigation The obviously unattainable, 
but asymptotically approached goal of the development of 

1 Perhaps the best single case this study will encounter of the role of a 
residual category in a theoretical system is that of Pareto’s “nonlogical 
action ” The fact that it is a residual category is the key to the under¬ 
standing of his whole theoretical scheme 

2 There are excellent illustrations of this m the history of the classical 
economics Ricardo, undoubtedly by far the greatest theorist of them all, 
saw most clearly the limitations of his own theoretical system His qualifi¬ 
cations were promptly forgotten by such epigom as McCulloch Ricardo's 
work is correspondingly full of such Tesidual categories as “the habits and 
customs of a people ’’ 

* In so far as it has had any unity at all the so-called anti-intellectualist 
movement can be defined residually, by the common contrast of its diverse 
tendencies to "rationalism ” The same is true of "institutionalism” in 
American economics 
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scientific theory is, then, the elimination of all residual categories 
from science in favor of positively defined, empirically verifiable 
concepts For any one system there will, to be sure, always be 
residual categories of fact, but they will be translatable into 
positive categories of one or more other systems 1 For the 
empirical application of any one system these residual elements 
will be found to be involved in the necessary data 
The process of the carving out of positive concepts from resi¬ 
dual categories is also a process by which the reconstruction of 
theoretical systems is accomplished as a result of which they 
may eventually be alteied beyond all recognition But this should 
be said The original empirical insights associated with the 
positive categories of the original system will be restated in 
different form, but unless they entirely fail to stand up to the 
combined criticism of theory and renewed empirical verification, 
they will not be eliminated. Indeed, as has been noted above, this 
is unlikely to happen This fact is the essential basis for the 
justification of talk of the “progress” of science Theoretical 
systems change There is not merely a quantitative accumula¬ 
tion of “knowledge of fact” but a qualitative change in the 
structure of theoretical systems But in so far as verification has 
been valid and sound, this change leaves behind it a permanent 
precipitate of valid empiiieal knowledge The form of statement 
may well change, but the substance will remain The older state¬ 
ment will generally take the form of a “special case” of the new 
The utilitarian branch of positivistic thought has, by virtue of 
the structure of its theoretical system, been focused upon a given 
range of definite empirical insights and related theoretical 
problems. The central fact—a fact beyond all question—is that 
in certain aspects and to certain degrees, under certain conditions, 
human action is rational That is, men adapt themselves to the 
conditions m which they are placed and adapt means to their 
ends m such a way as to approach the most efficient manner of 
achieving these ends And the relations of these means and condi¬ 
tions to the achievement of their ends are "known” to bo m- 
tnnsically verifiable by the methods of empirical scicnco 
Of course this statement contains a considerable number of 
terms which have been, and still are, ambiguous in general usage. 
Their definition is one of the prime tasks of the study as a wholo. 
1 This issue will be explicitly discussed in the final ohaptor 
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This range of factual insight and the theoretical problems 
involved in it, and this alone, is the theme of the first analysis 
The task of the first two parts of the study is to trace its develop¬ 
ment from one well-defined theoretical system to another The 
process has been essentially that just sketched, a process of 
focusing attention on, and carving positive theoretical concepts 
out of, the residual categories to be found in the various versions 
of the initial system. 

Perhaps it is permissible to state here, or to repeat in a some¬ 
what different form, a vital canon of interpretation for a study 
of this kind It is in the nature of the enterprise that many facts 
and theoretical considerations that are important from any one 
of a large number of different possible points of view will have 
been neglected. A specific criterion has just been laid down of 
what scientific “importance” is considered to mean, and the 
remarks just made serve further to elucidate the meaning of 
this criterion If a cntic is to charge neglect of the importance of 
such things, he should be able to show either (a) that the neglected 
consideration bears specifically on the limited range of theoretical 
problems to which this study has been deliberately limited and that 
its correct consideration would significantly alter tho conclusions 
about them or (6) that the whole conception of the nature of 
science and its development here advanced is so fundamentally 
wrong that these criteria of importance are inapplicable 1 

Theoby, Methodology and Philosophy 

Out of these considerations grows dnectly another range of 
problems which must be commented upon briefly It will be asked 

1 In general, pains have been taken to state legitimate lines of criticism 
as explicitly as possible because it is my experience, particularly in dealing 
with the secondary literature on these* writers, that it is extraordinarily 
difficult for an idea or ideas which do not fit tho requirements of the pre¬ 
vailing “system ” or systems to be understood at all even by very intelligent 
people. These writers are persistently criticized in terms utterly inapplicable 
to them The fates both of Durkheim's proposition “Society is a reality 
sui generis,” which is still predominantly held to be merely an unusable 
“metaphysical postulate” (it started precisely as a residual category), and of 
Weber’s theory of the relations of Protestantism and capitalism are con¬ 
spicuous examples Recent discussions of Pareto’s work occasioned by the 
appearance of the English translation do not serve to increase optimism on 
this point See the symposium of articles in Journal of Social Philosophy, 
October, 19S5, and compare with the treatment in Chaps V—VII 
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whether a study of this character will find it possible to confine 
itself to “science” or will not find it necessary to embark upon 
the perilous waters of philosophy. Such a venture will, indeed, 
prove necessary at certain points and it is hence advisable to 
make a general statement of the relevant relations of these two 
kinds of discipline to each other and to the kind of study hero 
attempted. Like the other statements in this chapter it will bo 
brief and without critical foundation 

The main outline of a view of the general character of empirical 
science has already been presented. The distinction of science 
from all the philosophical disciplines is vital. It will turn out to 
be so at every stage of the ensuing study. But this is not to be 
taken to mean that the two kinds of discipline are without signifi¬ 
cant mutual interrelations and that each can afford to ignore 
the other For the purposes of this study—not necessarily for 
others—it is legitimate to define philosophy as a residual category 
It is the attempt to achieve a rational cognitive understanding 
of human experience by methods other than those of empirical 
science 

That there are important mutual relations of philosophy and 
science, once the distinction between them is established, is a 
simple deduction from the most general nature of reason itself 
The tendency of theoretical systems in science to become logically 
closed is a special case The general principle is that it is in 
the nature of reason to strive for a rationally consistent account 
of all experience which comes withm its range at all In so far 
as both philosophical and scientific propositions are brought to 
the attention of the same mind, there is in the nature of the case, 
a tendency to bring them into relations of logical consistency with 
one another. It likewise follows that there are no logically 
watertight compartments in human experience. Rational knowl¬ 
edge is a single organic whole. 

The methodological principles already laid down yield a canon 
for use in this context as well as others Since the present concern 
is with the character and development of certain specific theo¬ 
retical systems in science, and the interest in these systems is 
scientific, philosophical questions will be treated only when they 
become important to these systems in the sense strictly defined. 
Discussion will be deliberately limited to important philosophical 
questions in this specific sense But equally there will be no 
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attempt to avoid them on the plea that they are philosophical or 
“metaphysical” and hence have no place in a scientific study 
This is often a facile way of evading the clear decision of vital 
but embarrassing issues. 

It is important briefly to indicate a few of the main ways in 
which philosophical questions will be found to impinge upon the 
problems of this study In the first place, while scientific knowl¬ 
edge is not the only significant cognitive relation of man to his 
expenence, it is a genuine and valid one This means that the two 
sets of disciplines stand in a relation of mutually corrective 
criticism. In particular, the evidence gained from scientific 
sources, observation of fact and the theoretical consequences of 
these facts constitutes, in so far as it is sound, valid ground for 
criticism of philosophical views 

If, then, scientific evidence which there is reason to believe is 
correct and has a bearing on important problems, is m conflict 
with philosophical views explicitly or implicitly involved m the 
works studied, this will be taken as an indication of the necessity 
to inquire mto the basis of these views on a philosophical level 
The object will be to discover whether the philosophical grounds 
for them are so cogent as to leave no alternative but to revise the 
earlier impression of the validity of what purported to be scientific 
evidence A number of instances of such conflicts will be encoun¬ 
tered where philosophical ideas do conflict with crucially impor¬ 
tant and relevant empirical evidence. However, in none of these 
has it been possible to discover sufficiently cogent philosophical 
grounds for discarding this evidence 1 

But this necessity of criticizing philosophical positions from a 
scientific point of view is not the only important relation of the 
two sets of disciplines Every system of scientific theory involves 
by implication philosophical consequences, both positive and 
negative This is nothing more than a corollary of the rational 
unity of cognitive experience Then it is also true that every 
system of scientific theory involves philosophical assumptions 2 

1 Perhaps the most conspicuous case is the implication, of a ngidly positiv¬ 
istic philosophy (in our sense) that "ends’’ cannot be real (not epiphe- 
nomenal) causal elements of action This will be discussed at length 

8 It may be well to note that these two terms denote two aspects of the 
same phenomenon The two sets of systems, philosophy and science, are 
logically interdependent. Reasoning from the scientific we arrive at philo¬ 
sophical implications But since these are not verifiable by empirical obser- 
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These may lie in a number of different directions. But the 
ones to which special attention should be called now are the 
“methodological.” That is, the questions of the grounds of 
empirical validity of scientific propositions, the kinds of proce¬ 
dures which may on general grounds be expected to yield valid 
knowledge, etc, impinge directly on the philosophical fields of 
logic and epistemology. 1 

Indeed it is scarcely too much to say that the main preoccupa¬ 
tion of modern epistemology from, approximately, Locke on 
has been with precisely this question of the philosophical grounds 
for the validity of the propositions of empirical science Since all 
through the study questions of validity will be of pressing impor¬ 
tance, discussions of their philosophical aspects cannot safely be 
neglected This is important especially in one context A group 
of methodological views will be encountered which, again for 
convenience of reference and that purpose alone, have been 
brought together under the term “empiricism” The common 
charactenstic of them is the identification of the meanings of the 
concrete specific propositions of a given science, theoretical or 
empirical, with the scientifically knowable totality of the external 
reality to which they refer. They maintain, that is, that there is 
an immediate correspondence between concrete experienceable 
reality and scientific propositions, and only in so far as this exists 
can there be valid knowledge In other words, they deny the 
legitimacy of theoretical abstraction It should already be 
evident that any such view is fundamentally incompatible with 
the view of the nature and status of theoretical systems which 
is a mam foundation of this whole study Hence discussion 
of the philosophical grounds advanced to support it cannot be 
avoided. 

It is in this sense of the borderline field between science on the 
one hand, logic and epistemology on the other, that the term 
“methodology” as used in this work should be understood 
Its reference is thus not primarily to “methods” of empirical 
research such as statistics, case study, interview and the like. 
These latter it is preferable to call research techniques. Method- 

vation they remain, from the point of view of tho scientific system, 
assumptions 

1 See the discussion of the scope of methodology m A. von Sohelting, 
Max Weber’s Wwsenschaftslehre, Sec. I 
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ology is the consideration of the general 1 grounds for the validity 
of scientific propositions and systems of them It is as such 
neither a strictly scientific nor a strictly philosophical discipline 
It is, of course, a field where these systems are subjected to 
philosophical criticism touching the grounds of their validity, 
but equally it is a field where philosophical arguments advanced 
for or against the validity of such propositions are subject to 
criticism in the light of the evidence from science itself. While 
philosophy has implications for science it is not any less true that 
science has implications for philosophy 

The following example will illustrate what is meant Prior to 
Kant the epistemological question was generally put, what 
philosophical grounds do we have for believing that we have valid 
empirical knowledge of the external world? Kant reversed this by 
stating first: It is a fact that we have such valid knowledge. And 
only then he asked, How is this possible? While Kant’s answer 
may not be wholly acceptable, his way of putting the question 
was of revolutionary importance It is a fact, as well established as 
any in empirical experience 2 The existence and implications of 
this fact must form a principal starting point for any philosoph¬ 
ical consideration of the grounds of validity of science. 

In this context three different levels of considerations may be 
distinguished. In the first instance, there is scientific theory 
proper Its status has already been discussed at some length. 
Its direct concern is only with the specific empirical facts, and 
the logical implications of the propositions embodying these 
facts for other propositions involving other facts Theory proper, 
then, is confined to the formulation and logical interrelations of 
propositions containing empirical facts in direct relation to the 
observation of the facts and thus empirical verification of the 
propositions 

Methodological considerations enter in when we go behind this 
to inquire whether the procedures by which this observation and 
verification have been carried out—including the formulation of 
propositions and the concepts involved in them, and the modes of 

1 A a opposed to the particular grounds involved m the specific facts of the 
field of science in question 

* If it were not a fact there could be no action in the sonse in which it is 
the subject of this study That is, the whole “action" schema ivould have 
to be discarded from scientific use 
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drawing conclusions from them—are legitimate. We ask whether 
on general grounds, apart from the specific facts involved, such a 
procedure can lead to valid results, or our impression of their vali¬ 
dity is illusory The testing of scientific theory on this level is the 
task of methodology. This, finally, will lead over into philosoph¬ 
ical considerations For among 1 the grounds, real or alleged, for 
believing or disbelieving in the validity of a scientific procedure, 
there will be some of a philosophical order, which must be philo¬ 
sophically considered Thus the three sets of considerations are 
closely interdependent. But it is none the less important to keep 
them logically distinct 2 

Two main contexts should be noted briefly in which of necessity 
concern with methodological questions in the above sense will 
arise One is the field of questions of the general grounds of 
validity of the theories of empirical science in the sense in which 
the term has been used here, irrespective of the particular class 
or kind of empirical facts involved Any theory which claims 
scientific status is, of course, legitimately subject to critical 
analysis in these terms On the other hand, there are those 
methodological questions which arise in connection with judging 
the validity of propositions about particular kinds of empirical 
facts and the particular kind of theoretical systems involved 
in these propositions as distinguished from others Failure to 
distinguish adequately these two orders of methodological 
questions has been the source of much unnecessary confusion and 
misunderstanding 

1 Note, not the sole grounds. 

1 It is one of the commonest but most serious of fallacies to think that 
interdependence implies absence of independence No two entities can bo 
interdependent which are not at the same time independent in certain 
respects That is, in general terms, all independent variables are, by virtue 
of the fact that they are variables in a system, interdependent with other 
variables Independence in the sense of complete lack of interdependence 
would reduce the relations of two variables to sheer chance, incapable of 
formulation in terms of any logically determinate function A dependent 
variable is, on the other hand, one which stands in a fixed relation to another 
such that, if the value of x (an independent variable) is known, that of y 
(the dependent variable) can be deduced from it with the aid of the formula 
stating their relation, and without the aid of any other empirical data 
In a system of interdependent variables, on the other hand, the value of any 
one variable is not completely determined unless those of all the others are 
known. 
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The empirical subject matter with which this study is con¬ 
cerned is that of human action in society A few of the main 
characteristics peculiar to this subject matter which raise method¬ 
ological problems may be noted It is a fact, however it may be 
interpreted, that men assign subjective motives to their actions 
If asked why they do a given thing, they will reply with a refer¬ 
ence to a “motive ” It is a fact that they manifest the subjective 
feelings, ideas, motives, associated with their actions by means of 
linguistic symbols as well as in other ways. It is, finally, a fact 
that both in action and in science when certain classes of concrete 
phenomena are encountered, such as black ink marks on sheets 
of paper, they are interpreted as “symbols” having “meanings.” 

These facts and others like them are those which raise the 
central methodological problems peculiar to the sciences con¬ 
cerned with human action There is a “subjective aspect” of 
human action. It is manifested by linguistic symbols to which 
meaning is attached. This subjective aspect involves the reasons 
we ourselves assign for acting as we do No science concerned with 
human action can, if it would penetrate beyond a superficial 
level, evade the methodological problems of the relevance of facts of 
this order to the scientific explanation of the other facts of human 
action 1 This study will be intensively concerned with them 

There is another, related point at which philosophical problems 
are closely relevant to the problems of the sciences concerned 
with human action in a sense in which they are not related to 
the natural sciences It is also a fact beyond dispute that men 
entertain and express philosophical, re, nonscientific “ideas.” 2 
This fact also raises basic problems for the sciences of human 
action For it is, further, a fact that men subjectively associate 
these ideas in the closest way with the motives they assign to 
their actions It is important to know what relation the fact that 
men entertain such ideas, and that in any specific case the ideas 
are what» they are, bears to the equally definite facts that they 
act, or have acted, as they do This will constitute one of the 
central substantive problems of the whole study. 

There is one further aspect of the relation to philosophy which 
should be mentioned It is a corollary of the immanent tendency 

1 Often referred to as the facts of “behavior." 

a Nonscientific ideas will be called philosophical only in so far os they con¬ 
tain existential rather than imperative propositions 
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of reason to a rational integration of experience as a whole, that 
a scientist as well as other men may be presumed to have philo¬ 
sophical ideas and that these will stand in determinate reciprocal 
relations to his scientific theories Indeed, since eminence in 
scientific theory implies a high level of intellectual ability, thiB ia 
more likely to be true of scientists than of most men It is clear 
that the Weltanschauung and the scientific theories of an eminent 
scientist cannot be radically dissociated But this is no reason to 
believe there is not an immanent process of the development of 
science itself, 1 and it is this that is the focus of interest here 
Above all the motivation of the scientist in entering on his studies 
will not be treated except in so far as it is determined by the 
structure of the theoretical system itself with which he works 
Back of this, to be sure, lie in part philosophical and other reasons 
for his being interested in the system at all Consideration of 
these would be essential to a complete account of the development 
of his scientific theories But the present task is not to arrive at 
an account which is complete, only at one involving the limita¬ 
tions which have been stated This other would be a phase of 
Wissenssoziologie and as such falls outside the scope of this 
study 

Of course what has been said implies that there arc points where 
the personal philosophical views of the men to be studied impinge 
upon the present field of interest. This is where they become 
important to the theoretical system under consideration. In 
so far as this is true they must be taken up not because they arc 
"interesting” or "pernicious” or anything else as philosophical 
views, nor because they throw light on their holders’ general 
motivations, but because of their relevance to the particular 
theoretical problems at the time under discussion Only in this 
context will they be considered at all. 


Types of Concepts 

Thus far theory and theoretical systems have been spoken of in 
general terms as though there were no important distinctions 
between different kinds of theory and theoretically relevant 

* Tkat is, the interdependence of the two does not imply tho absence of 
independent elemonle 
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concepts It is not wise to attempt to proceed with the main 
task without some consideration of different types of theoretical 
concepts and their different kinds of relation to the empirical 
elements of scientific knowledge. The following discussion will 
only outline in a preliminary, tentative way the principal forms 
of concept of direct significance for this study. 

It is fundamental that there is no empirical knowledge which 
is not in some sense and to some degree conceptually formed 
All talk of “pure sense data,” “raw experience” or the unformed 
stream of consciousness is not descriptive of actual experience, 
but a matter of methodological abstraction, legitimate and 
important for certain purposes but, nevertheless, abstraction 
In other words, in Professor Henderson’s phrase, 1 all empirical 
observation is “in terms of a conceptual scheme ” This is true 
not only of sophisticated scientific observation but of the simplest 
common-sense statements of fact Conceptual schemes in this 
sense are inherent in the structure of language and, as anyone 
thoroughly familiar with more than one language knows, they 
differ in important respects from one language to another. 

But of these conceptual schemes in so far as they are important 
here, three mam types may be distinguished. It follows from the 
considerations just put forward that description of the facts 
involves a conceptual scheme in this sense It is not merely a 
reproduction of external reality but a selective ordering of it 
When scientific observation begins to transcend common sense 
and becomes to a degree methodologically sophisticated, there 
emerge explicit schemata which may be called descriptive frames 
of reference These may be of greatly varying degrees of generality 
of application and perhaps differ in other respects No attempt 
will be made to analyze them exhaustively here. They are modes 
of general relations of the facts implicit in the descriptive terms 
employed 

The spatiotemporal framework of the classical mechanics is 
such a schema Thus a fact to be relevant to the theory must be 
described as referring to a body or bodies which can be located 
in space and time relatively to other bodies. A similar schema m 
the social sciences is that of supply and demand m economics 
A fact to be relevant to (orthodox) economic theory must, in 

1 See L J Henderson, "An Approximate Definition of Fact,” University 
of California Studies m Philosophy, 1932 
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an analogous way, be capable of location in terms of supply and 
demand. It must be capable of interpretation as m some way 
qualifying a good or service for which there is a demand, and 
which is m some degree scarce, relatively to the demand for it 

It must be made clear that mere location in terms of such a 
schema does not by itself explain anything. But it is an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to explanation The statement that a 
physical body at a given time and place has a given property, 
say a particular velocity, does not explain why it has this velocity 
That implies reference both to its other properties at this and 
previous times and to the properties of other bodies. The same is 
true of an economic fact, such as that the closing price of wheat 
(of a given grade) in the Chicago market was $1 25 a bushel 
on a given day. Above all, it does not even imply that its full 
explanation is possible in terms of any one theoretical system, 
mechanics or economic theory For example, the velocity of a 
man falling off a bridge, as he is about to strike the water is a 
physical fact But if the person in question is a suicide it is 
certainly not proved by the statement of the fact that all the 
antecedents of which this velocity is a consequence can bo 
explained m teims of the theory of mechanics Similarly, if there 
has been a great rise in the price of wheat m the first few days 
of a war, there is no proof that this fact, though it is indeed an 
economic fact, that is, a fact relevant to the descriptive and 
analytical schemata of economics, can be satisfactorily explained 
in terms of the factors foimulatod m economic theory. 1 

When this is pointed out with reference to a concrete example 
it seems obvious But failure to sec and to take account of it is 
what lies at the basis of many deep-rooted enors, especially 
m social science It is the fallacy which Professor Whitehead has 
so beautifully exposed under the name of the "fallacy of mis¬ 
placed concreteness ’’“This raises methodological issues which will 
be of fundamental importance throughout the later discussion 

It has already been indicated that such frames of reference 
may be of varying scope It is above all to be emphasized that 
the same empirical facts may, according to the scientific purpose 
in view, bo stated in terms of more than one such schema which 
are related to each other not only in the sense that one is a 

1 On the economic case, see especially Chap IV 

2 See A N Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p 76, 
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narrower, special case of another but by cutting across each other 
It is a great service of Professor Znamecki 1 to have pointed out 
that essentially the same facts about “man in society” may be 
stated in any one of four 2 different schemata of this character, 
which he calls “social action,” “social relationships,” "social 
groups” and “social personality ” As far as the present interest 
goes the terms are practically self-explanatory. It may be noted 
though that the schema of social personality relates not to 
“psychology” but to the concrete individual, as a member of 
society, belonging to groups and m social relationships to others 
The primary basis in this study will be the schema of action, with 
concrete individuals thought of as adapting means to ends 
Under any one of these there may be of course a number of 
subschemata Supply and demand is to be considered as a sub¬ 
schema of action 3 

Descriptive frames of reference in this sense are fundamental 
to all science But by no means do they exhaust scientific con¬ 
ceptualization. Facts cannot be described except within such a 
schema But their description within it has, in the first instance, 
the function of defining a "phenomenon” which is to be ex¬ 
plained That is, of the great mass of possible empirical observa¬ 
tions we select those which are at the same time meaningful 
within such a schema and “belong together ” They thus serve to¬ 
gether to characterize the essential aspects of a concrete phenom¬ 
enon, which then becomes the object of scientific interest This 
is what Max Weber calls a “historical individual ” 4 It is particu¬ 
larly to be noted that this is not a simple case of reflection of 
external reality, but of its conceptualization in relation to a 
particular direction of scientific interest, 

Only when such an object is given do the next problems of con¬ 
ceptual formulation—those associated with “explanation,” in a 
proper sense—anse But here two fundamental linos of procedure 
open out instead of one. The distinction between them is vital 
We start with the fact that a defined object of scientific interest 
is given, that is it is described m terms of one or more frames of 

1 Florian Znaniecf.i, The Method of Sociology , Chap IV. 

* This classification may or may not be exhaustive It is not a matter for 
present concern 

3 The reasons will become evident later on See especially Chaps IV and VI 

3 See vol II, Chap XVI 
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reference as stated. Theoretical explanation demands that it shall 
be broken down into simpler elements which shall serve as the 
units of one or more theoretical systems in terms of which it is 
to be explained Now this breaking down may proceed not in one, 
but m at least two logically distinct directions 
On the one hand, we may break the concrete object down into 
parts or units On the physical and biological levels it is easy 
enough to see what is meant by them. A steam engine consists of 
cylinders, pistons, driving rods, boilers, valves, etc. Similarly an 
organism is composed of cells, tissues, organs A part m this sense 
is a unit, the concrete existence of which, aside from its relation 
to other parts of the same whole, is meaningful, "makes sense ” 
A machine can actually be taken apart. An organism cannot be 
taken apart in the same sense, at least without permanently 
destroying its function, but a dead organism may be dissected 
and its parts thus identified These two examples have m common 
the spatial reference, the parts are entities which can as such be 
located in space relative to each other 
But this is not the essential point The same order of analysis is 
possible where the parts are not, as such, spatially existent, 
because spatial coordinates are not inherent in the frame of 
reference concerned Not to speak of any other examples, a 
complex of actions can be analyzed into parts, such as rational 
acts and irrational acts, or religious acts and secular acts and the 
like The test question is always whether we can conceive such an 
act as existing "by itself,” that is as a “pure type” without 
involving the other types from which it is concretely distin¬ 
guished The fact that most actual concrete cases are "mixed 
types” is of no importance just now. Thus we can well conceive 
meeting a purely "Nordic” man (however the typo may bo 
defined) and need not assume a priori that he by definition has 
Mediterranean or any other non-Nordic blood 
The principal difficulty of dealing with "part” or "type” con¬ 
cepts of this kind arises from one circumstance. It is that the 
concrete entities with which science has to deal possess m varying 
degrees a property generally called the "organic ” That is, the 
whole which is made up of the parts in question may to a greater 
or less extent be an oiganic whole. At one pole or extreme is the 
“mechanistic” case, is where all the important ''properties” of the 
concretely functioning parts can be defined independently of their 
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relations to the other parts or to the whole. Above all, it is the 
case where the part can, in fact, be concretely separated from 
these relations and still remain “the same ” Thus we can take a 
steam engine apart and actually examine its pistons, record their 
size, shape, tensile strength, etc We can do the same for the other 
parts and, provided our observations are accurate, from these 
observations calculate how they will operate when put together; 
for instance we can calculate the efficiency of the engine 

Now precisely in so far as a whole is organic 1 this becomes 
impossible The very definition of an organic whole is as one 
within which the relations determine the properties of its parts. 
The properties of the whole are not simply a resultant of the 
latter This is true whether it be an organism or some other unit, 
such as a “mind," a “society” or what not And m so far as this 
is true, the concept “part” takes on an abstract, indeed a 
“fictional” character Tor the part of an organic whole is no 
longer the same, once it is separated factually or conceptually 
from the whole Perhaps the classic statement of this point is 
that of Aristotle, that a hand separated from the living body is 
no longer a hand “except in an equivocal sense, as we would 
speak of a stone hand ” 2 

l The works of Professor Whitehead contain the most extensive analysis 
of the general concept of the “organic” which is known to the author 

1 Politics, trans. by B Jowett, Book I, p 4 This Aristotelian formula is 
not by itself satisfactory It is true that the “part” of an organic whole 
abstracted f rom its relations to the rest is an abstraction, thus is comparable 
to the functioning part only “in an equivocal sense ” But it does not follow 
that m no sense are the relations between the parts important in a mechan¬ 
istic system A machine is not a machine, it does not work, unless the parts 
are in the proper relations to each other 

The difference can be put more precisely by reference to the concept, 
to be developed below (see especially Chap XIX) of the “emergent proper¬ 
ties” of organic systems In the organic field descriptions of concrete systems 
arrived at only by what will be called the “direct generalization” of the 
properties of units are indeterminate as applied to the concrete reality The 
gap is filled by taking account of the emergent properties of the systems, 
properties which are empirically found to vary m value independently of the 
“elementary properties ” It is impossible to attempt in this introductory 
discussion satisfactorily to dear up these complexities This note is intro¬ 
duced merely to show a recognition that the problem of the nature of the 
organic is complex and that the formulation m the text is to be regarded as a 
rough approximation which serves the purpose of calling the reader's 
attention to the importance of the problem in the context of this study 
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But whether the concept refers to a mechanistic "part” which 
can be observed without essential change of properties in com¬ 
plete concrete separation from the whole in which it occurs, or to 
an organic part which when concretely separated remains a part 
only in an "equivocal sense,” the logical character of the concept 
remains the same. It refers to an, actually or hypothetically, 
existent concrete entity. However much the concept of the 
"pure type,” especially m the "organic” case, may differ from 
anything concretely observable, the test is that thinking of it 
as concretely existent makes sense, that is does not involve a 
contradiction in terms 1 

The concept of any particular physical body or system of such 
bodies in mechanics is of this character, This is true even if it is 
fictional, as are a "perfect” gas, a “frictionlcss” machine, etc. 
So are the chemical elements, even though some of them are never 
found in nature uncombined with other elements So also are such 
concepts as a "perfectly rational act,” a "perfectly integrated 
group,” etc The scientific legitimacy, indeed the indispensability, 
of such concepts is not to bo questioned Without them there 
could be no science. 

Moreover, such concepts are not restricted in their use to their 
definition and empirical identification as "really” parts of a 
single concrete phenomenon Rather this is always the first step 
of scientific generalization—for such parts may bo identified as 
common to a plurality of different concrete phenomena Further¬ 
more, on occasion, a great deal can bo said about the behavior of 
these parts under certain kinds of definable circumstances. Such 
judgments may yield a kind of generalization which is of high 
explanatory value, and, within limits, perfectly valid. General 
statements about the possible or probable behavior of such con¬ 
crete or hypothetically concrete "parts” of concrete phenomena, 
or various combinations of them, under given typical circum¬ 
stances will be referred to as "empirical generalizations ” z 

‘This is one of Max Weber’s principal criteria of the "ideal type,” that 
it should bo “objectively possible” (see vol II, Chap XVI) 

‘In this sense the “part” which is made the “ultimate” unit of analysis 
is in a sense arbitrary There is no inherent logical limit to the possible 
divisibility of phenomena into more and more "elementary” units. But 
precisely in so far as the phenomena are “organic, ” the more elementary tho 
unit the more "abstract” or “empty” its concopt boeomes, A limit to tho 
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What should be insisted upon is the radical logical distinction 
between these two kinds of concepts, "type-parts" and "empi¬ 
rical generalizations,” and another kind which may, in a strict 
sense, be called “analytical” concepts. This kind of conceptu¬ 
alization really presupposes the first. For whatever concrete 
or hypothetically concrete units or parts a complex concrete 
phenomenon may be broken down into, once these units are 
established they will of logical necessity have general attributes 
or qualities 

Any particular concrete ot hypothetically concrete phenomenon 
or unit must be thought of not as a property in this sense, but as 
capable of description in terms of a particular combination of the 
particular “values” of these general properties Thus a physical 
body is described as having a certain particular mass, velocity, 
location, etc in the respects relevant to the theory of mechanics. 
Similarly an act may be desenbed as having a certain degree of 
rationality, of disinterestedness, etc It is these general attributes 
of concrete phenomena relevant within the framework of a given 
descriptive frame of reference, and certain combinations of them, to 
which the term “analytical elements” will be applied 

Such analytical elements need not be thought of as capable of 
concrete, even hypothetical, existence apart from other analytical 
elements of the same logical system. We may say that such and 
such a body has a mass of x, but not that it is a mass. We may 
also say that such and such an act ia rational (to a certain degree) 
but never that it is rationality, in the sense of a concrete thing 
There are, concretely, rational acts only m the same logical sense 
that there are heavy bodies Above all the distinction between 
type-parts and analytical elements has nothing to do with the 
relative degree of “organicity" of the phenomena to which they 
refer 1 Where these are organic both concepts involve “abstrac¬ 
tion” but for different reasons The “part” of an organic whole is 
an abstraction because it cannot be observed existing m concrete 
apart from its relations to the whole An analytical element, on 
the other hand, is an abstraction because it refers to a general 

useful prosecution of this type of analysis does seem to be set by the relations 
of this kind of concept to the other two This issue will be taken up in the 
final chapter 

1 Nor with the difference between the physical and the social sciences so 
often correlated with the problems of the organic. 
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property while what we actually observe is only its particular 
“value” in the particular case We can observe that a given 
body has a given mass, but we never observe “mass” as such. 
Mass is, in the terminology of logic, a “universal.” Similarly 
we can observe that a given act has a high degree of rationality, 
but never can we observe “rationality” as such . 1 

i In order to forestall any possible confusion over these crucially important 
concepts the following explicit definitions may bo given. 

1 A unit in a concrete system is the entity which constitutes the common 
reference of a combination of statements of fact made within a frame of 
reference in such a way that the combination may, for purposes of the 
theoretical system in question, be considered an adequate description of an 
entity which, within the frame of reference, conceivably exists independently 
The theoretical unit is the specific combination of logical umvorsals in specific 
logical relations to each other into which those statements of fact arc fitted 

2 An analytical clement is any universal (or combination of universal) 
of which the coiresponding values (or combination of values) may be stated 
as facts which in part determine a class of concrete phenomena "Deter¬ 
mine” here means that a change in these values within the framework of the 
same universal^) involves a corresponding change in the concrete phe¬ 
nomena in respects important to the theoretical system 

The distinction between unit and element is in the first instance a logical- 
operational distinction Any fact or combination of facts may constitute the 
"value” of an element ho long os this clement is treated as a variable, that is, 
so long as the question is asked whether or not a given change in this value 
would alter the concrete phenomenon and how Such values may or may not 
be adequately dcscriptivo of concrete or hypothetically concrete units or 
combinations of them Most elements of developed analytical systems, such 
as mass, velocity, arc only partially descriptive of concrete entitios But 
where the two types of concept overlap m empirical reference, it is often 
convenient to speak of structural parts or units as “elements” though it 
takes more than one fact to desenbo them adequately Thus an end, or a 
norm or a given condition of the, situation may bo an element Confusion is 
likely to ariso only when it is assumed that, since some elements aro at the 
same time potentially concrete entities, all elements must be so. 

There ib one further possible source of confusion in this field against 
which warmng should be given Those features of organic systems which aro 
emergent at any given level of the complexity of systems cannot, by defi¬ 
nition, exist concretely apart from the. relevant combinations of the more 
elementary units of the systems They cannot be isolated, even conceptually, 
from these more elementary units m the sense of being thought of as existing 
independently Hence whore structural analysis must describe organic 
systems these emergent properties or relulmns of units must bo included 
It may or may not bo expedient in any given case to employ these emergent 
properties also as variables They have in common with elements such as 
mass the fact that the conception of "existing by themselves" is non- 
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It is the universal experience of science that such analytical 
elements, once clearly defined, will be found to have certain 
uniform modes of relation to each other which hold independently 
of any one particular set of their values 1 These uniform modes of 
relationship between the values of analytical elements will be 
referred to as “analytical laws ” Whether or not they are expres¬ 
sible in numerical terms is of secondary importance for present 
purposes In the example from the field of action in so far as a 
system of action is rational, regardless of the value or degree of its 
rationality, it conforms to certain laws, eg, it tends to “maximize 
utility.” 

It is analytical elements in this sense which are the variables of 
the physical sciences But both the term “variable” and the 
dominant type used in the physical sciences are apt to cause a 
misunderstanding regarding the relation of quantitative and 
qualitative aspects. In one sense, perhaps, the “ideal type” 
of variable is that of mass or distance, which is a property of 
bodies or their relations that is not only observable but measur¬ 
able That is, the only observations which may be called observa¬ 
tions of mass may be arranged along a single quantitative scale in 
terms of the variation of a constant and definite unit Where 
measurement is impossible, as with what are sometimes called 
nonmetncal variables, it is often still possible to arrange all 
relevant particular observations on a single scale of order of 
magnitude in such a way that of any two it is possible to say 
which is the greater and which the smaller. In addition to this, 
measurement involves the exact location of the observation 
relative to others by determining the interval between each pair 
m a way directly comparable quantitatively with the interval 
between any other pair. Thus m nonmetncal terms it is possible 
to say that one glass of water is warmer than another, which m 
metrical terms may become a difference of 10 degrees centigrade. 

As applied to genuine vanables of systems of broad scope, 
measurement is almost nonexistent m the social field, while even 

sensical But it depends on the exigencies of the particular theoretical system 
and its problems whether the same concepts find a place both m the struc¬ 
tural and in the analytical aspects of the theoretical system 

1 That is, these elements though independently variable are indirectly 
interdependent The reference is to their uniform modes of interdependence 
in a system 
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nonmetrical quantitative determination of order of magnitude is 
rare Fortunately the logical requirements of theoretical systems 
permit a still further departure from the ideal type of a simple 
measurable variable. 

It is a methodological requirement that the facts which enter 
into a scientific theory should be capable of determination with a 
degree of precision adequate for the theoretical purposes of the 
system In recent years it has through Professor Bridgman’s 
influence 1 become common to state this requirement m the form 
that the facts should be obtained by a clearly definable “opera- 
tion.” Both mcasuioment and arrangement in order of magnitude 
are types of such operations, but these two categories do not 
exhaust the roster of scientifically acceptable operations. In 
addition, there are those by which observations are made which, 
though having in common the fact that they result from the 
"same” operation, are still not capable of arrangement on a 
single scale of order of magnitude. This means that, if order ia to 
be introduced into such facts, it must be in terms of some kind of 
classification more complex than a single range of variation. But 
so long as the observations arc the result of the same kind of 
operation, that is, so long as they are the concrete, instances of the 
same general category or universal in this sense, it is permissible to 
treat them all as “values” of the same element. This is notably 
true, as will be shown, of Pareto’s most famous category, the 
"residues,” which cannot be measured, but which are arrived at 
by a definite operation and reduced to order by means of a rather 
complex classification, into which a still further complexity will 
be introduced as a result of the analysis of tins study 5 

It will probably be generally agreed that for the sake of sim¬ 
plicity and precision of results it is highly desirable that the 
elements of a theoretical system should be, like mass and dis¬ 
tance, capable of precise measurement on a unitary scale Then 
the question arises why some sciences, like the social, must put 
up with elements like Pareto’s residues The answer lies in the 
character of the facts which, it has been pointed out, are a matter 
of the concrete phenomena, on the one hand, in their relations to 

1 P. W. Bridgman, The Logie of Modern Physics 

'Hence an “olemonl” l* tl«i Koricral concept corresponding to any par¬ 
ticular fact or facta which may by operational observation ho predicated of 
a phenomenon 
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the conceptual scheme, on the other. This study is dealing with a 
particular theoretical system m a particular phase of its develop¬ 
ment It is not asked whether other, radically different theoretical 
systems are possible as means of understanding the phenomena of 
human behavior in society But given this theoretical system in 
the form in which it existed at the time when it is here taken up, 
certain problems regarding the facts are inherent in the structure 
of the system, such as the rationality or, as Pareto says, the 
“logicality” of action The scheme can only be of empirical 
significance so far as it is possible to devise observational opera¬ 
tions in terms of which these problems can be answered It is 
simply a fact that the majority of the operations which the 
writers treated here have employed yield data the qualitative 
heterogeneity of which cannot be reduced to a single quantitative 
scale of variation and still fit the conceptual scheme employed 
It is by no means impossible that in the course of the future 
development of the system much more quantification, or even 
possibly measurement, will prove possible 1 But the fact that so 
httle is as yet possible does not mean that no scientific results of 
any importance have been achieved Scientific truth is not an 
all-or-none proposition, but a matter of successive approximation 
What we have is of very substantial validity and importance even 
though it is very far from scientific perfection. 

A “theoretical system” for purposes of this study will be held 
to include all three types of concepts discussed above They are 
so closely interdependent that there is never a system of analytical 
elements without a corresponding frame of reference and a con¬ 
ception of the structure of the concrete systems to which it applies 
as made up of certain kinds of units or parts But studies of 
theoretical systems may differ in the relative emphasis they lay 
on these three kinds of concepts This, like any other study, must 
involve all three, but its central focus of interest will be in one, 

1 It seems to be safe to say that almost all true measurement in the social 
field is on a statistical level which it has so far been exceedingly difficult to 
integrate directly with analytical theory in the way the measurements of 
physics are integrated What is measured is the resultants of a considerable 
number of elements, as selected in terms of the theories extant The nearest 
approach to the physical science situation is, perhaps, the attempts in 
economics to formulate statistical demand-and-supply functions But even 
here there are serious difficulties m the way of fitting available statistical 
facts to the definitions of elements m the theory 
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the “part” or unit concept. Its interest will be in the units and 
their structural interrelations out of which concrete systems of 
action are made up These concrete systems are all phenomena 
that are capable of description in terms of the action frame of 
reference Analytical elements will be treated at various points, 
but no attempt will be made to work out systematically the 
definitions and interrelations of the analytical elements involved 
m such concrete systems of action 
The treatment of the parts or units of systems of action falls 
naturally under two headings, the definition and classification of 
the elementary units and the determination of the relevant rela¬ 
tions of the units m systems The latter may, for present pur¬ 
poses, be designated as structural relations The main framework 
of the present study may, then, be considered an analysis of the 
structural aspect of systems of action, in a certain sense their 
“anatomy ” It is well to call attention to the fact that in relation 
to the same concrete phenomena it is possible to carry structural 
analysis to many different levels The mutual relations of the 
four schemata mentioned above 1 are primarily those of different 
levels on which "social structure” is described Of these four, 
at any rate, the one of interest here, that of "action,” may be 
regarded as the most elementary. The following is thus not an 
analysis of social structure m all possible terms, but only so far 
as it can be couched in terms of the action schema Hence the 
title “The Structure of Social Action ” 

Though all structures must be regarded as capable of analysis in 
terms of a plurality of analytical elements, and hence the two 
types of analysis are closely related, it does not follow that only 
one choice of elements is possible in the analysis of a given con¬ 
crete structure, once the latter has been adequately described 
On the contrary, it is a well-established fact that various such 
choices are likely to be possible If more than one work, it is, of 
course, true that they will turn out to be related But this very 
possibility of different choices of elements explains why it is not 
advisable to attempt to jump directly from an outline of the struc¬ 
ture of action systems to a system of elements It is on the former, 
not the latter, level that the writers treated here converge almost 
explicitly upon a single system But in. tlicir various works the 
way in which this system is described vanes so widely that it is 
1 Supra, p 30 
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not possible to reduce, without a long and difficult analysis, the 
analytical elements to terms of a single system Indeed this would 
be exceedingly arduous since only in Pareto is a system of ele¬ 
ments explicit at all 

There is only one further introductory point needing comment 
This is not and does not aspire to be a definitive work, even within 
the restricted scope which it has set itself. It is one of the most 
important corollaries of the view of the nature of science here put 
forward that science cannot, without external pressures, be a 
static thing, but is inherently involved in a dynamic process of 
development Hence every publication of results, if it goes beyond 
matters of fact of a character which cannot have implications for 
the structure of theory, is, in a sense, an arbitrary fixation of a 
given point in this process. 

A study, the objective of which is to determine whether Caesar 
was or was not murdered on March 15, 44 b c , may well come to 
a definitive result because the fact, one way or the other, when 
once established, will fit into almost any conceptual scheme 
This is not true of a study like the present one Like every scien¬ 
tific study it can, if sound, hope to leave a permanently valid 
“precipitate” but cannot claim to have attained the final con¬ 
ceptual scheme in terms of which this precipitate may best bo 
formulated and related to other facts 

An earnest warning is given against such premature claims to 
finality. The author has been more or less intensively concerned 
with the major works of the men treated in this study over 
periods ranging from six to ten years After considerable periods 
of occupation in other fields, he has come back to intensive 
reconsideration of their works Every time this reconsideration 
brought to light fundamentally important things about them 
which had been missed before The most important points, for 
the purposes of this study, were not understood at the first 
reading, but generally only after repeated reconsideration 

The explanation of this fact seems to be that thinking on these 
matters had in the meantime been undergoing a process of 
development Although the significant points had been read and, 
in one sense, “understood,” they were not on earlier readings 
“important” m the sense in which they have since become 
because at first it was not possible to relate them to a theoretical 
system and the .problems growing out of it As there is no reason 
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to believe that this process of development of thought has sud¬ 
denly stopped, 1 the only justification for publishing the results 
of such a study at this or any other time is the conviction that the 
process has reached a point where the results to date, while not 
definitive, are well enough integrated to be significant. 

The god of science is, indeed, Kvolution But for those who pay 
their obeisance m a true scientific spint, the fact that .science 
evolves beyond the points they have themselves attained is not 
to be interpreted as a betrayal of them. It is the fulfillment of 
their own highest hopes. 

Note on the Concept “Fact” 

To forestall a very common source of confusion it is well at the outset to 
note the sense in which the term “fact” is to be employed Adapting Pro¬ 
fessor Henderson’s definition, 1 in this study a fact is understood to be an 
“empirically verifiable statement about phenomena in terms of a conceptual 
scheme ” At present the questions as to the sources of evidence for such 
statements and whether it is legitimate to include Buch a phrase as Professor 
Henderson’s “receptor experiences” will not be raised In various connec¬ 
tions these questions will come up later in the study At present, however, 
it is necessary to point out only one distinction which has a significant bear¬ 
ing on the question of scientific abstraction. In the above definition a fact 
was referred to as "an empirically vciifiablc statement about phenomena ” 
The point is that a fact is not itself a phenomenon at all, but a proposition 
about one or more phenomena All scientific theories are inado up of facta and 
of statements of relations between facts in this sense But this does not m the 
least imply that the facts included in any one theory arc the only verifiable 
propositions that can be made about the phenomena to winch they refer 
A system of scientific theory is generally abstract precisely because the facts 
it embodies do not constitute a complete description of the concrete phe¬ 
nomena involved but arc stated “in terms of a conceptual scheme," that is, 
they embody only the facts about tho phenomena winch aro important to the 
theoretical system that is being employed at the timo The distinction 
between a fact, which is a proposition about phenomena, and the phenomena 
themselves, which are concrete, really existent entities, will, if kept clearly 
in mind, avoid a great deal of confusion The terms will be employed in these 
senses throughout the present study 

It follows from the above considerations that no phenomenon is ever a 
"fact" unless one is speaking in an elliptical sense In general, a concrete phe¬ 
nomenon can only be described adequately for purposes even of a single theo- 

1 Indeed tho result of critical reconsideration of various parts of the 
study, stimulated by the friendly oritioismB of colleagues, has, since this 
sentence was first drafted, strongly confirmed the statomont. The process 
has continued and will doubtlcsH do so m the future 

J L, J Hendekhon, op nt 
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retinal system by stating a number of facts which are logically independent 
Just what order of statements and how many is a question which is relative 
both to the empirical character of the phenomenon being studied, and to the 
theoretical system in terms of which it is being analyzed For the purposes of 
any conceptual scheme there is an “adequate” description, the determina¬ 
tion of ft sufficient number of important facts This fallB, in general, far short 
of all the facts that it is possible to know about such a phenomenon Even 
when we say “we do not know enough facts’' to justify a given conclusion, 
we do not mean quantitatively that we cannot make a sufficient number of 
verifiable statements about the phenomenon but rather that we are not m a 
position to make certain important statements which are logically required as 
premises for the conclusion What facts are important is determined by the 
structure of the theoretical system 
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THE THEORY OF ACTION 

It has already been stated that the aim of this study is to follow 
in detail a process of fundamental change in the structure of a 
single theoretical system in the social sciences. The remainder 
of Part I will be devoted to outlining the basic features of the 
system, m terms in which it is legitimate to speak of its con¬ 
tinuity throughout the process, outlining the logical structure of 
the initial version or related group of versions with which this 
process starts and, finally, sketching the history of the system m 
Western European social thought to the point at which intensive 
analysis of it will begin in Part II. 

For convenience of reference this conceptual scheme will be 
called the theory of action The continuity referred to above con¬ 
sists in the retention, during the whole development, of a basic 
conceptual pattern which, however much its use and setting may 
vary with different stages of the process, is maintained in certain 
essentials unchanged throughout. 

The Unit of Action Systems 

In the first chapter attention was called to the fact that in the 
process of scientific conceptualization concrete phenomena come 
to be divided into units or parts The first salient feature of the 
conceptual scheme to be dealt with lies m the character of the 
units which it employs in making this division The basic unit 
may be called the “unit act ” Just as the units of a mechanical 
system in the classical sense, particles, can be defined only in 
terms of their properties, mass, velocity, location in space, direc¬ 
tion of motion, etc , so the units of action systems also have cer¬ 
tain basic properties without which it is not possible to conceive 
of the unit as “existing” Thus, to continue the analogy, the 
conception of a unit of matter which has mass but which cannot 
be located m space is, in terms of the classical mechanics, non¬ 
sensical, It should be noted that the sense in which the unit act 

43 
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is here spoken of as an existent entity is not that of concrete 
spatiality or otherwise separate existence, but of conceivability 
as a unit in terms of a frame of reference There must be a mini¬ 
mum number of descriptive terms applied to it, a minimum num¬ 
ber of facts ascertainable about it, before it can be spoken of at all 
as a unit in a system. 

In this sense then, an “act” involves logically the following 
(1) It implies an agent, an “actor ” (2) For purposes of defi nition 
the act must have an “end,” a future state of affairs toward 
which the process of action is oriented. 1 (3) It must be initiated 
in a “situation ” of which the trends of development differ in 
one or more important respects from the state of affairs to which 
the action is oriented, the end This situation is m turn analyzable 
into two elements, those over which the actor has no control, 
that is which he cannot alter, or prevent from being altered, in 
conformity with his end, and those over which he has such con¬ 
trol 2 3 The former may be termed the “ conditions ” of action, the 
latter the “means.” Finally (4) there is inherent in the conception 
of this umt, in its analytical uses, a certain mode of relationship 
between these elements That is, in the choice of alternative 
means to the end, in so far as the situation allows alternatives, 
there is a orientation” of action Within the area of 

control of the actor, the means employed cannot, in general, be 
conceived either as chosen at random or as dependent exclusively 
on the conditions of action, but must in some sense be subject to 
the influence of an independent, determinate selective factor, a 

1 In. this sense and this only, the schema of action is inherently teleological 

1 It is especially to be noted that the reference here is not to concrete 
things in the situation The situation constitutes conditions of action as 
opposed to means m so far as it is not subject to the control of the actor Prac¬ 
tically all concrete things m the situation are part conditions, part means 
Thus in common-sense terms an automobile is a means of transportation 
from one place to another But the ordinary person cannot make an auto¬ 
mobile Having, however, the degree and kind of control over it which its 
mechanical features and our property system lend, he can use it to transport 
himself from Cambridge to New York Having the automobile and assuming 
the existence of roads, the availability of gasoline supply, etc , he has a 
degree of control of where and when the automobile shall go and, hence, of 
his own movements It is m this sense than an automobile constitutes a 
means lor the analytical purposes of the theory of action. 

3 For a definition and short discussion of the term normative as used in 
this study see Note A at the end of this chapter 
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knowledge of which is necessary to the understanding of the 
concrete course of action. What is essential to the concept of 
action is that there should be a normative orientation, not that 
this should be of any particular type. As will be seen, the dis¬ 
crimination of various possible modes of normative orientation 
is one of the most important questions with which this study will 
be confronted But before entering into the definition of any of 
them a few of the major implications of the basic conceptual 
scheme must be outlined 

The first important implication is that an act is always a 
process in time. The time category is basic to the scheme The 
concept end always implies a future reference, to a state which 
is either not yet in existence, and which would not come into 
existence if something were not done about it by the actor or, 
if already existent, would not remain unchanged 1 This process, 
seen primarily in terms of its relation to ends, is variously called 
"attainment,” “realization,” and “achievement ” 

Second, the fact of a range of choice open to the actor with 
reference both to ends and to means, in combination with the 

1 While the phenomena of action are inherently temporal, that is, involve 
processes in time, they are not in the same sense Bpatial That is to say, 
relatwns m space are not as such relevant to Bystems of action analytically 
considered For the analytical purposes of this theory, acts are not primarily 
but only secondarily located in space Or to put it somewhat differently, 
spatial relations constitute only conditions, and so far as they are con¬ 
trollable, means of action This gives a sense m which the schema of action 
is always and necessarily abstract For it is safe to say that there is no 
empirical phenomenon, no thing or event, known to human experience, 
which is not in one aspect physical in the sense of being capable of location 
in space There is certainly no empirical ''self” known which is not an 
“aspect of” or “associated with” a living biological organism. Hence the 
events of action are always concretely events in space, “happenings to,” 
physical bodies or involving them Thus, in one sense, there is no concrete 
act to which the category of space is inapplicable But at the same time that 
category is irrelevant to the theory of action, regarded as an analytical 
system, which of course implies that the “action” aspect of concrete phe¬ 
nomena never exhausts them The facts which the theory of action embodies 
are never "all the facts” about the phenomena m question On the other 
hand, there certainly are many concrete phenomena which so far as they are 
objects of scientific study are exhausted by the “physical,” nonaction 
aspect, such as stones and celestial bodies This “involvement” of action 
m the physical world must apparently bo taken as one of the ultimates of 
our experience. 
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concept of a normative orientation of action, implies the possi¬ 
bility of “error,” of the failure to attain ends or to make the 
“right” choice of means The various meanings of error and the 
various factors to which it may be attributed will form one of 
the major themes to be discussed. 

Third, the frame of reference of the schema is subjective in a 
particular sense. That is, it deals with phenomena, with things 
and events as they appear from the point of view of the actor whose 
action is being analyzed and considered Of course the phenomena 
of the “external world” play a major part in the influencing of 
action But in so far as they can be utilized by this particular 
theoretical scheme, they must be reducible to terms which are 
subjective in this particular sense This fact is of cardinal impor¬ 
tance in understanding some of the peculiarities of the theoretical 
structures under consideration here. The same fact introduces a 
further complication which must be continually kept in mind. 
It may be said that all empirical science is concerned with the 
understanding of the phenomena of the external world. Then 
the facts of action are, to the scientist who studies them, facts 
of the external world—m this sense, objective facts That is, 
the symbolic reference of the propositions the scientist calls facts 
is to phenomena “external” 1 to the scientist, not to the content 
of his own mind But in this particular case, unlike that of the 
physical sciences, the phenomena being studied have a scientifi¬ 
cally relevant subjective aspect. That is, while the social scientist 
is not concerned with studying the content of his own mind, he is 
very much concerned with that of the minds of the persons whose 
action he studies This necessitates the distinction of the objec¬ 
tive and subjective points of view The distinction and the 
relation of the two to each other are of great importance By “objec¬ 
tive” in this context will always be meant “from the point of 
view of the scientific observer of action” and by “subjective,” 
“from the point of view of the actor ” 

A still further consequence follows from the “subjectivity” 
of the categories of the theory of action. When a biologist or a 
behavioristic psychologist studies a human being it is as an 
organism, a spatially distinguishable separate unit in the world 

‘Epistemologically, not spatially '‘external” The external world is not 
"outside” the knowing subject in a spatial sense The subject-object 
relation is not a relation in space 
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The unit of reference which we are considering as the actor is not 
this org ani sm but an “ego" or “self ” The principal importance 
of this consideration is that the body of the actor forms, for him, 
just as much part of the situation of action as does the “external 
environment ” Among the conditions to which his action is 
subject are those relatmg to his own body, while among the 
most important of the means at his disposal are the “powers” 
of his own body and, of course, his “mind ” The analytical dis¬ 
tinction between actor and situation quite definitely cannot be 
identified with the distinction m the biological sciences between 
organism and environment. It is not a question of distinctions of 
concrete “things,” for the organism is a real unit 1 It is rather a 
matter of the analysis required by the categories of empirically 
useful theoretical systems 

A fourth implication of the schema of action should be noted 
Certainly”the situation of action includes parts of what is called 
m common-sense terms the physical environment and the 
biological organism—to mention only two points With equal 
certainty these elements of the situation of action are capable of 
analysis in terms of the physical and biological sciences, and the 
phenomena in question are subject to analysis in terms of the 
units in use m those sciences Thus a bridge may, with perfect 
truth, be said to consist of atoms of iron, a small amount of 
carbon, etc , and their constituent electrons, protons, neutrons 
and the like Must the student of action, then, become a phys¬ 
icist, chemist, biologist m order to understand his subject? 
In a sense this is true, but for purposes of the theory of action 
it is not necessary or desirable to carry such analyses as far as 
science m general is capable of doing A limit is set by the frame 
of reference with which the student of action is working That is, 
he is interested in phenomena with an aspect not reducible to 
action terms only in so far as they impinge on the schema of 
action m a relevant way—in the role of conditions or means 
So long as their properties, which are important in this context, 
can be accurately determined these may be taken as data without 
further analysis Above all, atoms, electrons or cells are not 
to be regarded as umts for purposes of the theory of action Unit 

1 But no more a completely concrete entity than an actor It includes only 
those facts about this entity which are relevant to a “biological” frame of 
reference 
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analysis of any phenomenon beyond the point where it constitutes 
an integral means or condition of action leads over into terms of 
another theoretical scheme. For the purposes of the theory of 
action the smallest conceivable concrete unit is the unit act, 
and while it is in turn analyzable into the elements to which 
reference has been made—end, means, conditions and guiding 
norms—further analysis of the phenomena of which these are in 
turn aspects is relevant to the theory of action only in so far as 
the units arrived at can be referred to as constituting such ele¬ 
ments of a unit act or a system of them 

One further general point about the status of this conceptual 
scheme must be mentioned before proceeding to the more 
particular uses of it which will be of interest here It may be 
employed on two different levels, which may be denoted as the 
“concrete” and the “analytical.” On the concrete level by a unit 
act is meant a concrete, actual act and by its “elements” are 
meant the concrete entities that make it up. Thus by the con¬ 
crete end is meant the total anticipated future state of affairs, 
so far as it is relevant to the action frame of reference For 
instance, a student may have as his immediate end the wnting of 
a paper on a given subject Though at the inception of the course 
of action he will not be m a position to visualize its content in 
detail (this is true of many concrete ends) he will have a general 
idea, a forecast of it in general terms. The detailed content will 
only be worked out m the course of the action But this visualized 
product, perhaps being “handed in,” is the concrete end Simi¬ 
larly, concrete means are those things m the situation over which 
he has an appreciable degree of control, such as books in his 
possession or in the library, paper, pencil, typewriter, etc The 
concrete conditions are those aspects of the situation which he 
cannot control for the immediate purposes in hand, as the fact 
that he is limited to books available in his college library, etc 
The function of this concrete use of the action schema is primarily 
descriptive. Facts may be of possible significance to the scientist 
employing it in so far as they are applicable to entities which have 
a place in the scheme, to “ends” or other normative elements, 
“means” or “conditions” of acts or systems of action. But, 
in this context, it serves only to arrange the data in a certain 
order, not to subject them to the analysis necessary for their 
explanation 
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For the purpose of explanation a further step in abstraction is 
generally necessary. It consists in generalizing the conceptual 
scheme so as to bnng out the functional relations involved in the 
facts already descriptively arranged. The shift can perhaps most 
clearly be seen by considering that one of the main functions of 
an analytical as opposed to a concretely descriptive scheme in 
this context must be to distinguish the role of the normative 1 
from that of the non-normative elements of action. The problem 
is well illustrated by the difficulty one encounters in connection 
with the concept “end.” As so far defined, an end is a concrete 
anticipated future state of affairs But it is quite clear that not 
this total state of affairs but only certain aspects or features of it 
can be attributed to normative elements, thus to the agency of 
the actor rather than to features of the situation in which he acts 
Thus, to use the previous example, in the process of action leading 
to the writing of a paper for a course, various aspects of the 
concrete end cannot be attributed to the agency of the student, 
such as the fact that there are available given books in the 
hbrary, and other conditions relevant to the act An end, then, 
in the analytical sense must be defined as the difference between 
the anticipated future state of affairs and that which it could 
have been predicted would ensue from the initial situation 
vnthout the agency of the actor hamng intervened Correspondingly, 
in an analytical sense, means will not refer to concrete things 
which are “used” in the course of action, but only to those ele¬ 
ments and aspects of them which are capable of, and in so far 
as they are capable of, control 2 by the actor in the pursuit of his 
end 3 

1 Normative here means a teleological element only from the point of view 
of the actor It has no ethical connotation for the observer See Note A, p 74 

1 Either alteration or deliberate prevention of an alteration which would 
otherwise occur 

J A particular case of this general distinction is of considerable importance 
It has already been noted that the actor is an ego or a self, not an organism, 
and that his organism is part of the “external world” from the point of view 
of the subjective categories of the theory of action In this connection it 
becomes necessary to keep in mind the difference between two distinctions 
On the one hand there is that so commonly used by biologiBts, between the 
concrete organism and its concrete environment Thus m the concrete means 
to a given course of action it is often necessary or useful to distinguish tbo 
concrete powers belonging to the actor, that is the strength of his musclos, 
the manual skills he may have from means available in his environment, 
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A second highly important aspect of the distinction between 
the concrete and the analytical use of the action scheme is the 
following The prevalent biological schema of organism and 
environment has already been mentioned While the concrete 
action schema cannot be identified with this it is in certain 
respects closely analogous to it That is, a concrete actor is con¬ 
ceived as acting, m the pursuit of concrete ends, in a given con¬ 
crete situation But a new logical situation arises when the 
attempt is made to generalize about total systems of action m 
terms of the functional interrelations of the facts stated about 
them The problem of the discrimination of the roles of normative 
and non-normative elements may again serve as an example 
From the point of view of a single concrete actor in a concrete 
situation the effects, both present and anticipated, of the actions 
of others belong in the situation, and thus may be related to the 
action of the individual in question in the role of means and 
conditions But in estimating the role of the normative elements 
m the total system of action m which this particular actor con¬ 
stitutes a unit, it would obviously be illegitimate to include these 
elements in the situation for the system as a whole For what are, 
to one actor, non-normative means and conditions are explicable 
m part, at least, only in terms of the normative elements of the 
action of others in the system This problem of the relation 
between the analysis of the action of a particular concrete actor 

such as tools, etc But on the analytical level the analogous distinction is 
clearly different, it is that between heredity and environment in the sense of 
biological theory It is clear that the concrete organism at any given time is 
not the exclusive product of heredity but of the complex interaction of 
hereditary and environmental factors "Heredity,” then, becomes a name 
for those elements influencing the structure and function of the organism 
which can be considered as determined m the constitution of the germ cells 
out of whose union the particular organism issues Equally, m principle, the 
concreto environment of a developed organism is not to be considered as the 
exclusive product of environmental factors m the analytical sense, for to the 
extent that it may be held to have been influenced by the action of organisms 
upon it, hereditary factors will have played a part In considering an organism 
such as man, this is obviously a matter of great importance Since the 
biological aspect of man is of such great concrete importance, in dealing with 
action it is often very convenient to employ such terms as heredity and 
environment When doing this it is always of extreme importance to keep 
clearly m mmd which of the two concept-pairs just outbned is applicable 
and to draw only the inferences appropriate to the one which is relevant. 
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in a concrete, partly social environment, and that of a total action 
system including a plurality of actors will be of cardinal impor¬ 
tance to the later discussion It forms, for instance, one of the 
principal keys to the understanding of the development of 
Durkheim’s theoretical system 

The Utilitarian System 

Thus far the discussion has been confined to the most general 
features of the action scheme of thought. Though the unit act 
is basic in all the theoretical structures encountered here, it is not 
surprising that the different possible permutations and com¬ 
binations on this basis should not have been exhausted in the 
earlier stages of the process of development of the system as a 
whole In fact, by the nineteenth century a subsystem (or, per¬ 
haps better, an interrelated group of several sub-subsystems) 
of the theory of action dominated Western European social 
thought It was built essentially out of the kind of units described 
but put together in a pecubar way which distinguishes it sharply 
from the emerging system—the principal concern of the present 
discussion. Since the process of emergence of the later subsystem 
from the earlier must be traced, it is necessary to give a fairly 
extensive account of the starting point of the process, so that the 
nature and extent of the change may become clear 

The origin of the mode of thinking in terms of the action 
schema in general is so old and so obscure that it is fruitless to 
inquire into it here It is sufficient to point out that, just like the 
schema of the classical physics, it is deeply rooted in the common- 
sense experience of everyday life, and it is of a range of such 
experience that it may be regarded as universal to all human 
beings Proof of this claim can be found in the fact that the basic 
elements of the schema are imbedded in the structure of all 
languages, as in the universal existence of a verb corresponding 
to the English verb “to do ” The peculiarity of the situation 
with which the analysis begins lies in the fact that for sophisti¬ 
cated thinkers this umversal material of common-sense experi¬ 
ence has become selectively ordered in a particular way so that 
a peculiar conceptual structure arises which, in spite of its many 
variants retains certain common features throughout The 
peculiarities of this 
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on certain problems and certain ways of looking at human 
action 1 

The first leading characteristic is a certain “atomism ” It 
may be described as the strong tendency to consider mainly 
the properties of conceptually isolated unit acts and to infer the 
properties of systems of action only by a process of “direct" 
generalization from these. That is, only the simplest and most 
obvious modes of relationship of unit acts in systems—those 
indispensable to the idea of a system at all—are considered 
They must be grouped according to whose acts they are, accord¬ 
ing to the actor as an aggregate unit. The potential acts of one 
may be relevant as means and conditions to the situation of action 
of another, and the hke It is not necessary to seek far for certain 
of the roots of this tendency. It is but natural that in the early 
stages of development of a theoretical system its adherents should 
work with the simplest conceptual scheme which seems adequate 
It is only with the accumulation of factual knowledge and the 
more refined and subtle working out of logical implications and 
difficulties that the more complex possibilities are brought into 
consideration At the stage of development closest to the common- 
sense level there is generally found an atomistic tendency in 
scientific theories. 

But this natural atomistic tendency has undoubtedly been 
strongly reinforced by certain peculiar features of the Western 
European intellectual tradition since the Reformation In the 
first place, the opposite, antiatomistic tendency, especially on 
a relatively unsophisticated analytical level, when applied to 
total social systems of action, has a way of issuing m organic 
theories of society which swallow up the individual in a larger 
whole This tendency has run counter to a very deep-seated 
individualism which has, throughout most of Europe 2 held it 
strongly in check It is true that the main burden of this indi¬ 
vidualism has been ethical rather than scientific It has been a 

1 The following account of possible historical influences on the formation 
of the utilitarian system of theory is not the result of a systematic study, 
but is derived from certain general impressions built up relative to the sub¬ 
ject Moreovei it is not an integral part of the study but might be omitted 
without disturbing its logical framework It is introduced to aid m giving 
the reader a sense of the empirical relevance of what may appear to be a 
series of very abstract propositions 

2 Germany is the principal exception 
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concern for the ethical autonomy and responsibility of the 
individual, especially as against authority But it must not be 
forgotten that our current sharp distinction between considera¬ 
tions of fact and of value is a very recent thing, especially in the 
social field. The great majority of the social thinkers responsible 
for the development of the ideas under discussion have been at 
least as much, generally much moie, interested in justifying a 
course of conduct or policy which they considered ethically right, 
as they have been m an objective understanding of the facts of 
human action. The two points of view are inextricably inter¬ 
mingled m the history of thought 
Probably the pnmary source of this individualistic cast of 
European thought lies in Christianity In an ethical and religious 
sense Christianity has always been deeply individualistic That is, 
its ultimate concern has been with the welfare, above all in the 
next world, of the individual immortal soul All souls have always 
been for it, as it were, “born free and equal ” This sharply marks 
off all Christian thought from that of classic antiquity prior to 
the Hellenistic age The spiritual absorption of the individual 
m the social unit which was self-evident to a Plato or even an 
Aristotle is unthinkable on a Christian basis, in spite of all 
mystical conceptions of the church as a “spiritual body” 

In Cathohc Christianity, however, this individualistic strain 
has, m its practical consequences for social thought and conduct, 
been considerably mitigated by the role of the Catholic Church! 
The latter has been considered as the universal trustee of the 
spiritual welfare of individual souls whose access to spiritual life 
is only through the sacramental dispensations of the church. 
The whole medieval cast of mind favored ideas of corporate 
umty and conceived the church as the central form of human life. 
With the Reformation, however, all this was radically changed 
The immediacy of the individual soul to God, inherent in Protes¬ 
tant Christianity, gave a peculiar turn to the problems of social 
thought in the last age before social thought became predomi¬ 
nantly secular in spirit The combination of the primary ethical 
valuation of the individual soul and of the elimination of the 
sacramental church as an intermediary between the individual 
and God, made the freedom of the individual in the pursuit of 
his religious welfare and in whatever practical modes of conduct 
were included as appropriate means to it, a matter of prime 
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importance. Interference with this religious freedom by the 
Catholic Church, on the one hand, and by secular authority, on 
the other was a potential, indeed the principal, religious danger 
under the conditions of social life of the time. With the rise of 
national states at the time, it was pnmanly on the problem of the 
relation between religious freedom (the necessary condition for 
realization of the highest Christian values) and political obliga¬ 
tion that attention was focused 

Under medieval Catholic conditions this problem of religious 
freedom naturally focused on the relations of church and state, 
. 1111 . 1 . the church was universally recognized as authorized to 
speak for the religious interests of all. But under the new con¬ 
ditions existing after the Reformation it was the freedom of the 
individual, not of a corporate body, that was at stake Although 
all except a few radical sects assumed that there was an objective 
body Of revealed religious truth, no organization had a monopoly 
on legitimate interpretation and administration of religion 
The "true" church was no longer the visible church but the 
invisible body of the faithful or the elect The visible church 
was reduced to the status of a means of enlightenment and the 
maintenance of external discipline In the last analysis the 
individual, and only he, was responsible for his own conduct m 
the sphere generally acknowledged to be supreme, that of 
religion Hence the emphasis was not on the preservation of a 
tradition of values common to the members of the community, 
even to all Christians, but on the safeguarding of the freedom of 
conscience of the individual in his differences from others, partic¬ 
ularly when there were attempts to coerce him into agreement 
with an organization or an authority Thus, m so far as there was 
intensive concern with the ends of human action, particularly 
the ultimate ends, it was in terms which emphasized their diver¬ 
sity, especially as between one individual and another This 
preoccupation contains the germs of what will be called the 
"utilitarian" mode of thinking. 

A further related consequence of the Protestant immediacy of 
the individual to God was the corresponding devaluation of his 
attachments to his fellows, above all the tendency to reduce them 
to impersonal, unsentimental terms and to consider others not so 
much from the point of new of their value in themselves as of 
their usefulness, ultimately to the purposes of God, more mime- 
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diately to his own ends From this attitude flows a strong bias 
in favor of the “ rationalistic ” means-end analysis characteristic 
of utihtanan thought 

Of course individualism is by no means confined to Christianity 
or Protestantism, but has independent roots in our cultural 
heritage. Though it is true that the thought of the classic Greek 
polls was predominantly organic in a sense opposed to individ¬ 
ualism, in later antiquity there emerged schools of thought closely 
analogous to modern individualism. Christian thought was 
undoubtedly greatly influenced by Hellenistic philosophy But in 
the early modern penod in which our modes of social thinking 
took shape there was certainly an important additional inde¬ 
pendent classic influence, coming through humanism Without 
claiming that it stands alone, reference may be made to what was 
perhaps the most highly integrated and clearest of these influ¬ 
ences, that of the later Roman law, the revival of which was one 
of the major features of that period 

Roman law shared the conception of the unitary corporate 
entity of the state which dominated Greek social thought, and 
hence created great difficulties in the way of finding a legitimate 
place in the social whole for such a body as the Catholic Church. 
But in a way unknown to Plato and Aristotle, yet in part influ¬ 
enced by later Greek, especially Stoic, thought, Roman law set 
over agamst this unitary state a body of free and independent 
individuals, who m their private sphere were separate and 
discrete. And in its later development this aspect, “private” law, 
came to assume a more and more prominent place 

It is, no doubt, true that among the reasons for the rapid 
adoption of Roman law by the secular princes of the Reformation 
period was their recognition of the usefulness of the unitary 
classic conception of the state as a weapon against the corporate 
entities within their own society with which they were in conflict, 
particularly the feudal corporations and the church But in the 
peculiar religious situation which then existed, the other side of 
the rigid dualism of Roman law, the conception of a society of 
free and independent, “unincorporated” individuals could not 
but be highly influential The more political authority asserted 
itself against corporate privileges the more, in turn, the rights of 
individuals were asserted agamst authority and the more the 
discreteness and separateness of these individual units was built 
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into the basis of thought. The way in which these two inde¬ 
pendent sources of individualism became coordinated and dove¬ 
tailed is very striking 

The general effect of the individualistic elements of the Euro¬ 
pean cultural tradition so far as they concern the present dis¬ 
cussion has been to emphasize the discreteness of the different 
individuals who make up a society, particularly with regard to 
their ends The result has been to inhibit the elaboration of cer¬ 
tain of the most important possibilities of the theory of action, 
those having to do with the integration of ends in. systems, 
especially those involving a plurality of actors The tendency has 
been rather to concentrate for analytical purposes on the umt act 
itself and to leave the relations between the ends of different acts 
in a system entirely out of consideration or, when they were con¬ 
sidered, to lay emphasis on their diversity and lack of integration 
Tho other principal element of the subsystem of action which 
is of special interest here may now be approached—the character 
of the normative element of the means-end relationship m 
the unit act. There has been, in the thought with which this 
discussion is concerned, an overwhelming stress upon one partic¬ 
ular type, which may be called the "rational norm of efficiency.” 
Hence the second predominant feature of the developing system 
here outlined, “atomism" being the first, is the problem of 
rationality” action It would not be correct to speak of the 
rationalism” of the wider body of thought since a large section 
of it has been marked by the minimization of the role of rational 
norms, But m spite of this disagreement over the concrete role 
of rationality there has been, on the whole, a common standard of 
rationality and, equally important, the absence of any other 

a n0rmatlye element governing the means- 
end relationship. Departures from the rational norm have been 
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there is obviously a very solid common-sense foundation for 
attributing a large importance to rationality in action We are all 
engaged in multifarious practical activities where a great deal 
depends on the “right” selection of appropriate means to our 
ends, and where the selection, within the limits of knowledge 
current at the time and place, is based on a sound empirical 
knowledge of the intrinsic relation of the employment of means 
to the realization of our ends Every society obviously has a 
considerable stock of technical procedures based on an extensive 
body of lore. Though it may still be a problem why other prac¬ 
tices, perhaps equally current, where the intrinsic appropriateness 
of the means to the end was not so evident, were not taken as a 
model and type case, there can be no question of the pervasive¬ 
ness of the rational case in all systems of human action 

The most prominent class of concrete actions thus overlooked 
is that of “ritual” actions It happens that in two of the elements 
of our cultural heritage already discussed there is a Btrong hos¬ 
tility to ritual and hence a tendency to minimize its importance 
On the one hand, Protestantism reacted strenuously against the 
ritualism of the Catholic Church Ritual of almost all kinds was 
proscribed as superstition which if it existed at all was an anomaly 
due to the ignorance or the perversity of men, not anything 
natural and useful This fact, of course, coincided with a society 
in which the monastery with its ntual devotions was under a 
cloud, and for whatever reasons, attention was turned strongly to 
the practical affairs of secular life. Secondly, the humanistic 
element of our tradition was marked by a strong current of 
rationalism inherited from the ancient world, where superstition 
was also looked upon askance. Their negative valuation of ntual 
is one of the few points on which the Puritans and the men of the 
humanistic Renaissance could agree. 

Whatever may have been the influences responsible for pre¬ 
occupation with the problem of the rationality of action, there 
can be little doubt that a dominant influence in shaping the terms 
in which the problem came to be conceived in social thought was 
the emergence of modern science, especially physical science 
With the waning of religious interests science and the philo¬ 
sophical problems hinging upon science came to form perhaps the 
main preoccupation of minds with a bent for systematic theoriz¬ 
ing And science came to be widely looked upon as the rational 
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achievement of the human mind par excellence So powerful an 
intellectual mfluence could not fail to leave its mark on the plastic 
structure of early modern social thought. 

In the positive sense, then, the prominence of science in the 
climate of opinion of the time was one of the principal influences 
that led social thinkers to take an interest in the problem of the 
rationality of action while, at the same time, it provided the 
main point of reference in the formulation of what was meant by 
the norm of rationality itself However much common-sense 
expenence may have contributed, the common element m the 
great majority of attempts to reach intellectually sophisticated 
formulations of the concept of rationality is the view that action 
is rational m so far as it may be understood to be guided on 
the part of the actor by scientific or, at least, scientifically sound 
knowledge of the circumstances of his situation. 

The simplest and most widespread concept is that which 
defines a particular type of norm for the means-end relationship, 
accepting the end as given without inquiry as to its rationality 
or "reasonableness ” It may be stated as follows 

Action is rational in so far as it pursues ends possible within 
the conditions of the situation, and by the means which, among 
those available to the actor, are intrinsically best adapted to the 
end for reasons understandable and verifiable by positive 
empirical science. 

Since science is the rational achievement par excellence, the 
mode of approach here outlined is m terms of the analogy between 
the scientific mvestigator and the actor in ordinary practical 
activities. The starting point is that of conceiving the actor as 
coming to know the facts of the situation m which he acts and 
thus the conditions necessary and means available for the realiza¬ 
tion of his ends As applied to the means-end relationship this is 
essentially a matter of the accurate prediction of the probable 
effects of various possible ways of altering the situation (employ¬ 
ment of alternative means) and the resultant choice among them 
Apart from questions relating to the choice of ends and from 
those relating to effort ” the ways in which action is more than 
an automatic result of knowledge—there is, where the standard 
is applicable at all, little difficulty in conceiving the actor as 
thus analogous to the scientist whose knowledge is the principal 
determinant of his action so far as his actual course conforms 
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with the expectations of an observer who has, as Pareto says, 
“a more extended knowledge of the circumstances.” 

Thus far there have been laid down, with some indication of 
their origins, two of the main features of the system of theory on 
the action basis on which initial interest will be centered It is a 
theory which is predominantly atomistic in the above sense, 
employing the “rational unit act” as the unit of the systems of 
action which it considers It is unnecessary to go further in 
considering other features of the unit itself; it is now time to turn 
to the way the units are built up into systems and consider certain 
characteristics of the general systems thus arrived at 
The rational unit act which has been described—fictitious or 
not is immaterial—is a concrete unit of concrete systems of 
action It is a unit which is, within the framework of the general 
action schema, arrived at by maximizing one important property 
of unit acts—rationality By assuming that a concrete system 
as a whole is made up only of units of this character we get the 
picture of a complete concrete system of rational action This is 
the simplest and most obvious mode of employment of this con¬ 
ceptual scheme—the assumption, often naively made without 
full realization of what it implies, that the concrete action systems 
being studied are simply aggregates of such rational unit acts 
Even on this basis certain complications can arise, as will be seen 
in the next chapter But for the present the discussion must be 
confined to the more general issues involved m the question of the 
relation of such a conceptual scheme to concrete reality 
The naive empiricist view just stated has certain very impor¬ 
tant implications If the concrete system be considered as 
analyzable exclusively into rational unit acts it follows that 
though the conception of action as consisting in the pursuit of 
ends is fundamental, there is nothing in the theory dealing with 
the relations of the ends to each other, but only with the character 
of the means-end relationship If the conceptual scheme is not 
consciously “abstract” but is held to be literally descriptive of 
concrete reality, at least so far as the latter is “important,” this 
gap is of great significance. For the failure to state anything 
positive about the relations of ends to each other can then have 
only one meaning—that there are no significant relations, that is, 
that ends are random in the statistical sense It is by this indirect 
path of implication rather than by that of any positive theorem 
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that the last defining feature of the Bystem is arrived, at—the 
randomness of the ends, at least the ultimate ends, of action. 
Though seldom brought out into the open, it will be found to be 
continually lurking in the background as one of the implicit 
logical assumptions upon which the whole structure rests 
The theoretical action system characterized by these four 
features, atomism, rationality, empiricism and randomness of 
ends will be called in the present study the utilitarian system of 
social theory The term, like most of its kind, is partly in con¬ 
formity, partly at variance with general usage. Unfortunately 
usage is not consistent and some choice must be made What has 
been outlined is, however, the logical center of the historical 
body of thought usually called utilitarianism, though various 
other doctrines, partly consistent with the above, partly not, have 
been historically associated with it. But above all the choice is 
justified by the fact that it is in connection with the modern 
economic doctrine of utility that the logic of the situation just 
developed has been clearly worked out Subject to the corrections 
necessitated by placing these elements in a wider system of 
thought which takes account of others as well, the utility elements 
of human action are m fact, as will be seen, those to which 
utilitarian theory m the above sense came relatively near doing 
justice 


The PosrnviBTic Theory op Action 

It has been stated that developing modem science constituted 
one of the principal influences in establishing a main feature of 
the utilitarian system of thought, its emphasis on the problem 
of rationality. The same influence may be followed out on a still 
deeper level, involving still wider issues, in relation to the ques¬ 
tion last brought under consideration—that concerning the 
properties of systems of action taken as wholes 
It has been stated that when combined with an empiricist view 
o the relation of the theory to concrete reality, the utilitarian 
failure to consider the relations of ends to each other amounts to 
th + ? or " m . th f t the >- ^ve no such relations that are 
1ST* A^ ^ 8tructure of the theory. That is, that 

jSnl M C T deratl ° M affectin S ^6 rational choice of 
means the center of gravity of theoretical interest, they may 
be held to vary at random Focusing theorefa ’ al 
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on the relation of science to rational action and failure to con¬ 
sider other elements explicitly result m still further implications 
■which define a wider closed system of thought of which the 
utilitarian must be regarded as a subsystem. This is most easily 
seen in connection with the subjective point of view which is 
throughout the decisive one for purposes of the action schema. 
Starting with the utilitarian case we can see that the actor is 
conceived as possessing a certain amount of rational scientific 
knowledge of the situation of his action. But at the same time 
it is freely granted that this knowledge is so limited as to be 
inadequate for the complete determination of action Specifically, 
m utilitarian terms, it is irrelevant to the choice of ends But the 
fact that there is no alternative selective standard, in the choice 
either of ends or of means, throws the system, with its tendency 
to become logically closed, into the negative concept of random¬ 
ness Then, from the point of view of the actor, scientifically 
verifiable knowledge of the situation in which he acts becomes 
the only significant orienting medium m the action system. It is 
that alone which makes of his action an intelligible order rather 
than a response to the “meaningless” forces impinging upon him. 
It should be remembered that the actor is here being considered 
as if he were a scientific investigator. This throws the emphasis on 
the cognitive elements in the subjective aspect of action The 
peculiarity of the point of view under consideration now is that it 
involves explicitly or implicitly (more often the latter) the view 
that positive science constitutes man's sole possible significant 
cognitive relation to external (nonego) reality, man as actor, 
that is In so far as this inference is drawn, or as the reasoning 
dealt with implies it as a premise, the system of social theory in 
question may be called “positivistic.” From this point of view 
utilitarianism as it has been herein defined is a true positivistic 
system but by no means the only possible one On the contrary, 
deviations from it are possible in a number of different ways, all 
of which remain within the positivistic framework. 

The thesis may be put forward that one of the main currents 
of Western European social thought since its secularization in 
about the seventeenth century has been positivistic in this sense 
In the eighteenth century the elements which go to make up this 
positivistic current were often and to a large extent synthesized 
with others so that it would scarcely be proper to call the system 
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as a whole positivistic. But during the course of the nineteenth 
century there was, on the whole, an increasing tendency for these 
elements to differentiate out and to form a closed system of their 
own, becoming more and more explicitly positivistic There has 
been an increasingly clear differentiation from another trend of 
thought which, though more prominent in Germany, is also 
oommon to European culture, the “idealistic” It can safely be 
said both that with the course of the nineteenth century the 
two have become increasingly distinct, and that in the countries 
of Western civilization the positivistic has, until lately, become 
increasingly predominant Of the positivistic system there have 
been many vanants, several of which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, but all have remained within the same broader con¬ 
ceptual framework 

The mam significance of the movement of thought to be traced 
in Part II is that it constitutes the transition from a positivistic 
theory of action to a radically different subsystem of the latter 
conceptual scheme, what will be called a “voluntaristic” theory 
of action In order to understand clearly the magnitude and 
nature of the change it is essential to have a clear conception 
of all the principal ramifications of the system preceding it, since 
this system in some degree permeated the minds of the first three 
thinkers to be studied here This is the justification for such an 
extended introductory discussion, which will include in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter a substantial histoncal outline of positivistic social 
thought, This outline is introduced m order thoroughly to famil¬ 
iarize the reader with the structure and ramifications of this mode 
of thinking Without a grasp of the various possibilities of doctrine 
possible within this general logical framework and the sense of 
their reality which can only be gained by following them out in 
terms of the concrete history of thought, it would be difficult to 
appreciate many of the implications of the main body of the 
study. 

Before embarking on this more extended historical sketch, 
however, it is necessary to carry the analysis of the logical struc¬ 
ture of positivistic thought somewhat further in order to complete 
the outline of the scheme The utilitarian version of positivism 
is not only on the whole historically prior but forms a convenient 
starring point for analysis of the logical alternatives which are 
open within the framework of the wider system. If the atomism 
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of rational unit acts be accepted as its most distinguishing feature, 
it is clear that there are two fundamental respects in which a 
departure from the utilitarian basis can be made, in the status 
of the ends of action, on the one hand; in that of the property of 
rationality, on the other In both respects the positivistic frame¬ 
work imposes certain limitations on what kinds of departures 
from the utilitarian position are logically acceptable In both 
respects, also, these positivistically acceptable alternatives to 
utilitarianism fail to exhaust the logical possibilities of the more 
general action schema In fact the transition from a positivistic 
position consists precisely in opening up those possibilities which 
are perfectly consistent with the general scheme of action, but 
which involve abandonment of the positivistic version of it For 
the present, however, only those alternatives will be outlined 
which make it possible to retain the positivistic position 

First, then, the status of ends m the utilitarian scheme. Here 
the distinction between ends of action in the analytical sense and 
the elements of action belonging to the situation is vital and 
essential In conformity with the voluntarism of the Christian 
background the reality of the agency of the actor was never 
doubted The positivistic element consisted only in the implica¬ 
tion that ends must be taken as given, not only m a heuristic 
sense for certain analytical purposes, but on the empiricist basis, 
with the assumption that they varied at random relative to the 
means-end relationship and its central component, the actor's 
knowledge of his situation. Only thus could their analytical 
independence be preserved in terms of the utilitarian scheme But 
what happens when this assumption is questioned without aban¬ 
doning the positivistic basis? And it was sure to be questioned, for 
such an assumption could hardly be considered scientifically 
satisfying in the long run. It is, indeed, the statement of an 
ultimate limit to scientific investigation, and science has always 
been reluctant to accept such limitations, especially when they 
are arbitrarily imposed a priori 

On positivistic ground there was only one possible way 
of escaping this unsatisfactory limitation If ends were not ran¬ 
dom, it was because it must be possible for the actor to base his 


choice of ends on scientific knowledge of some empirical reality. 
But this tenet had the inevitable logical consequence of assimilating 


ends to the situation of action and destroying their analytical 
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independence, so essential to the utilitarian position For the only 
possible basis of empirical knowledge of a future state of affairs 
is prediction on the basis of knowledge of present and past states 
Then action becomes determined entirely by its conditions, for 
without the independence of ends the distinction between con¬ 
ditions and means becomes meaningless. Action becomes a process 
of rational adaptation to these conditions The active role of the 
actor is reduced to one of the understanding of his situation and 
forecasting of its future course of development Indeed, it becomes 
somewhat mysterious what the function is of this rational 
process, how it is possible for the actor ever to err, if there is no 
other determinant of his action than knowledge and the con¬ 
ditions through this knowledge 

Thus with respect to the status of ends, positivistic thought is 
caught in the “utilitarian dilemma.” That is, either the active 
agency of the actor in the choice of ends is an independent factor 
in action, and the end element must be random, 1 or the objec¬ 
tionable implication of the randomness of ends is denied, but 
then their independence disappears and they are assimilated to 
the conditions of the situation, that is to elements analyzable 
in terms of nonsubjective categories, principally 2 heredity and 
environment, in the analytical sense of biological theory. This 
utilitarian dilemma turns out to be of cardinal importance in 
understanding the theories of the writers dealt with in Part II 
“Radical rationalistic’ positivism” is, in this connection, the 

l This is really an impossible position for there can be no choice between 
random ends. 

* See below, Note C appended to this chapter (p 82), for a statement of 
the status of the relation of these concepts to the theory of action 

* The use of the term rationalistic m this instance is somewhat dangerous, 
hut there seems to be no better alternative It refers not to rationalism m 
what is often, called the psychological sense of the relative role of rational 
and irrational factors in the determination of the course of action Its 
reference is, rather, to the use of the rational methodological schema of 
positive science in the analysis of action from the subjective point of view 
In this latter sense the rationalistic pole is the point at which it is claimed 
that all the important elements of aotion can, from the subjective point of 
view, bo fitted into this Bchema, that is, are manifested to the actor as either 
verifiable facts about his situation or logically cogent statements of relations 
between such facts These two senses of the term rationalistic are by no 
means unrelated to each other, but it is none the less vital to distinguish 
them For instance, Durkhetm has been freely accused of falling into a 
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polar type of case at which utilitarianism as here defined dis¬ 
appears and action becomes solely a function of its conditions. 
It is the refusal to accept either horn of the dilemma which 
constitutes the departure from a positivistic basis in this respect 
on the part of the theories to be analyzed m Part II. 

The second problem involves the status of the norm of ration¬ 
ality. Here, as has already been pointed out, the utilitarian 
position represents the polar type of case where rationality 13 
maximized It is the ease where the actor’s knowledge of the 
situation is, if not complete in any ultimate sense, fully adequate 1 
to the realization of his ends. Departures from the rational norm 
must be associated with falling short in some respect of this 
adequacy of knowledge. 2 Now the significant thing m this con¬ 
nection is that on a utilitarian or, more generally, a positivistic 
basis, there is no other, alternative type of norm in relation to 
which such departures from rationality may be measured Their 


naive rationalism in the former sense when, in fact, this impression is occa¬ 
sioned by the fact that he operates with a rationalistic schema in the latter 
sense, that is, m his earlier phases he is a radical rationalistic positivist of a 
peculiar kind 

1 Thus, to use a very humble example, the most ignorant and unscientific 
housewife knows that if a potato is boiled a certain length of time it will 
become soft and mealy and be “done ” So long as this is a known fact it is 
an entirely adequate basis of knowledge for the purposes of cooking potatoes 
The point is that the fact that the housewife does not know why the potato 
becomes soft under these circumstances except in some such sense as 
“because it was boiled” or, m what, biochemically speaking, the change 
from being “raw” to being “done” consists, is entirely irrelevant to a 
judgment of the rationality of her action Such knowledge might go far to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity, it would not, unless it opened up a new tech¬ 
nique of preparing potatoes, contribute in the least to increasing the ration¬ 
ality of cookery The fact that these changes take place under the given 
conditions is enough Similarly if this housewife on moving to the highlands 
of Peru observes that potatoes are not done until they are boiled considerably 
longer, the fact is enough It is not necessary to know that this is due to the 
lower boiling point of water at high altitudes, in turn due to the lower 
atmospheric pressure, etc. These details of knowledge, however interesting 
and important to the scientific understanding of the phenomenon, are not 
reinvent to judging the rationality of the action unless knowing them would 
alter its course from what it would have been without that knowledge. 

J Except in the limiting case where there is no discoverable relation between 
the. correct knowledge and the course of action This case is not theoretically 
important m the present context 
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characterization must be purely negative There are two current 
terms which quite satisfactorily describe this—"ignorance” and 
"error.” Any failure to live up to the rational norm must be 
imputed to one or both of these two elements. Either the actor 
simply did not know certain facts relevant to his action and 
would have acted differently had he known them, or he based 
his action on considerations which a more extensive knowledge 
would have proved to be erroneous. He thought he knew, but in 
fact he did not. 

The terms ignorance and error may, on a common-sense basis, 
be taken to mean merely the absence of adequate knowledge. 
But in positivistic terms they must have a more specific conno¬ 
tation. Since scientific knowledge is held to be man's only sig¬ 
nificant cognitive relation to external reality, then there are open 
only two alternatives in explaining why the actor in question was 
the victim of ignorance or error or both Either this subjective 
fact may be the reflection of elements m the situation which are 
intrinsically incapable of bemg understood in scientific terms in 
their relations to action—then they are random elements and 
must be taken as ultimate data without further inquiry into 
whys and wherefores—or, on the other hand, they can be ex¬ 
plained. The explanation must be that they are due to intrin¬ 
sically understandable factors which the actor has either failed 
to understand or positively misunderstood Then the only 
possible course for the scientific investigator is to “get behind” 
the actor’s subjective experience, that is to abandon the sub¬ 
jective categories of the schema of action in favor of objective 
processes which may be thought of as influencing action by 
acting upon the actor without his knowledge or awareness of 
what is “really” happening. 

But one point must be kept clearly in mind It follows directly 
from these considerations that, if and in so far as the actor comes 
to know these elements in his action, and is able to act rationally 
relative to them, it must be in the form of acquiring scientifically 
valid knowledge of them, of eliminating the ignorance and error. 
Bdng rational consists in these terms precisely in becoming a 
scientist relative to one’s own action Short of the ultimate 
boundaries of science, irrationality, then, is only possible so long 
as actors are not in possessionof the logically possible complement 
of knowledge affecting human affairs. 
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It follows further: If the explanation of irrationality on a 
positivistic basis must lie in factors not in fact known, but 
intrinsically capable of being known scientifically to the actor, 
then these factors must be found, on analytical generalization, 
to lie in categories capable of nonsub jective formulation, that is 
in the conditions of action. Thus, remarkable as it may seem, 
departure from the utilitarian position, so long as it remains 
within the positivistic framework leads in both the major prob¬ 
lems, that of the status of ends and that of the norm of ration¬ 
ality, to the same analytical result: explanation of action in terms 
of the ultimate nonsubjective conditions, convemt tly desig¬ 
nated as heredity and environment. The difference lies merely m 
the account of the process by which their influence on action 
is exerted In the one case it is through the medium of a rational 
scientific appreciation on the part of the actor of his situation; 
in the other, this medium is dispensed with and it is by means of 
an “automatic” process which, if it is subjectively manifest to 
the actor at all, is so only in terms which render effective adapta¬ 
tion and control impossible, positively only as error This position 
may be called radical anti-intellectuahstic positivism Thus the 
utilitarian dilemma is broadened into a more inclusive form It 
may, m this form, be stated in the following proposition: In so 
far as the utilitarian position is abandoned in either of its two 
major tenets, the only alternative on a positivistic basis in the 
explanation of action lies in the conditions of the situation of 
action objectively rather than subjectively considered, which 
for most practical purposes may Be taken to mean in the factors 
of heredity and environment in the analytical sense of biological 
theory 

The principal reason for the common failure to see this impli¬ 
cation seems to he in the fact that thinkers have been principally 
concerned with what has been called the concrete use of the 
action schema and have failed to carry their reasoning through 
systematically to a general analytical plane. In the latter terms 
it is inescapable. 

This stnking result raises a fundamental methodological 
problem At the outset of this chapter attention was called 
to the fact that the subjective point of view is central to the 
structure of the conceptual scheme under consideration—the 
theory of action. But at the radically positivistic pole of thought, 
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whether in the rationalistic or the anti-intellectualistic form, 
the analytical necessity for it disappears It is true that the 
facts relevant to the explanation of action are always capable of 
statement m terms at least of the concrete action schema, actually 
in the rationalistic case, potentially in the anti-intellectualistic, 
on the assumption of the actor coming to know the extent of his 
ignorance and the sources of his error. But the analytical cate¬ 
gories of heredity and environment are, m the sense here used, 
characterized by the fact that for purposes of adequate scientific 
explanation they are able to dispense with subjective categories. 
Then in so far as they or other nonsubjective categories prove 
adequate to the task of understanding the concrete facts of 
human action, the scientific status of the action schema itself 
must be called into question. It may be a convenient heuristic 
tool, a scaffolding to use in building up a theory, but no more It 
can be torn down and dispensed with at the end to the general 
benefit of the scientific virtues of simplicity and elegance. 1 


1 For the general status of nonsubjective categories in relation to the 
theory of action sec Note C appended to this chapter For most purposes it is 
convenient to employ the concepts of heredity and environment ns summing 
up the factors in action capable of formulation in nonBubjective terms But 
these eonoepts do not enter into the fundamental definitions relative to the 
theory of action here laid down, and no important conclusions are based on 
them They are used for illustrative, not demonstrative, purposes 

There ace, however, certain implications of this situation at the radically 
positivistre pole. It makes, as has been said, the action schema a derivative 
of another one, m general a biological theory It is clear that the latter is 
the more fundamental smee it is applicable to concrete phenomena, such as 
b ^ h ( avior of unicellular organisms, which cannot be descubed m sub- 
jective terms, since no subjective aspect ib observable 

the ° f t t ha , C ° I1Cept normatlTe ( see Note A below) it falls outside 

ie t venc I T i att6mpt t0 deterlMIle whether the subjects 
T ° r denVatlVe some other, 
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This is, of course, true only at the “radically positivistic” 
pole of positivistic thought, and ceases to be so in so far as the 
utilitarian position is adhered to But, as will be seen in the 
next chapter, where reasons will be entered into, there is as an 
adequate general explanation of human action an inherent 
instability m the utilitarian system If this is so, there has been 
raised in radical form the question whether the preoccupation of 
go many generations of acute thinkers with the theory of action 
has not been based on delusion, or has at best been a stage of 
scientific development which is now happily past This is one 
solution of the dilemma, and one which certainly enjoys wide 
acceptance at the present time But this study will present as one 
of its mam theses an alternative, namely to accept the incom¬ 
patibility of the two principal elements here considered, the 
action schema and positivism, but to maintain that the evidence 
indicates that by freeing the former from its involvement 
with the latter its most valuable services to social science can 
best be taken advantage of It will be the task in the following 
pages to present this thesis, backed by a careful analytical study 
of the empirical consequences of taking one or the other of these 
two alternatives For scientific theory is one thing to which the 
pragmatic formula applies, it is justified only by its usefulness in 
understanding the facts of empirical experience 

Empiricism 

Before closing this chapter attention should be called to two 
important issues which will recur continually throughout the 
study In outlining the utilitarian system of thought there has 
been occasion to speak of it as involving what has been called an 
"empiricist” conception of the relation between the theoretical 
system involved and concrete reality. It will contribute to future 
clarity if a few more words are devoted to the general issue of 
empiricism and its relation to scientific abstraction The term 
empiricism will be used in application to a system of theory 
when it is claimed, explicitly or implicitly, that the categories 
of the given theoretical system are by themselves adequate to 

which “works” best is not reducible to any of these biological theories, the 
burden of proof is on him who would challenge its independence It would 
clearly be beyond the scope of this study to analyze critically all contem¬ 
porary biological theory with a view to attempting to settle this question 
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explain all the scientifically important facts about the body of 
concrete phenomena to ‘which it is applied It has been stated in 
the first chapter that all systems of scientific theory tend to 
become logically closed and this has already been vividly illus¬ 
trated by what must be called the implicit consequence of the 
randomness of ends for utilitarian theory. The effect of an empiri¬ 
cist position is to turn a logically closed into an empirically 
closed system. That is, m a logically closed system all the propo¬ 
sitions in the system are, on the one hand, interdependent in that 
each has implications for the others and, on the other, the system 
is determinate in that each of these implications finds its state¬ 
ment in another proposition of the same system. But if this 
system alone is held to be adequate to the explanation of all the 
important concrete facts known about the phenomenon in 
question, then the propositions must completely include all these 
facts and their relations In other words, empiricism transfers 
the logical determinism which is inherent m all scientific theory 
into an empirical determinism. 

Though they have been, in fact, very closely bound up together 
historically, by no means do positivism and empiricism in this 
sense necessarily logically imply one another The doctrine 
generally known as scientific materialism is perhaps the most 
important example of a combination of the two, consisting of the 
theorem that m the last analysis the categories of the classical 
mechanics were alone adequate to the scientific understanding 
of reality, and that all other systems, if they were sound, were 
ultimately reducible 1 to this one But though no such conclusion 
is inevitably bound up with positivism, the latter position places 
very narrow limitations on the extent to which a true recognition 
of the role of scientific abstraction can relieve one of the diffi¬ 
culties mto which the empiricist, whether utilitarian or material¬ 
istic, is plunged. 

This is evident in utilitarianism It has been shown that the 
systems which are relevant to the understanding of human action 


vertSSto b fI^Ttn Bre f? lat i, tIl f propo8itlons of one system can be con- 
f the otber by l0 ^ cal (mchiding mathematical) mampu- 

tnah,r ; tu meanmg ' that ls > ° f important definitions of 
enables and relations between them Two systems reducible to terms of 
pother are, logically considered, two alternative ways of 8ayiag the same 
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and which aside from the utilitarian version of the action schema 
have a place in the positivistic framework at all are those which 
can dispense analytically with subjective categories But these 
are already taken account of m the utilitarian system 1 itself, so 
far as it is possible to maintain its rationalistic position. The 
knowledge which is held to guide the course of action is precisely 
knowledge of the ultimate conditions of the situation of action, 
for practical purposes, of heredity and environment It is pre¬ 
sumably for this reason among others that the utilitarian scheme 
has withstood attack so long For unless one has transcended 
the positivistic framework, even a consciousness of the abstract¬ 
ness of the theory does not open up any new theoretical possi¬ 
bilities. Limitation of its empirical scope on grounds of its 
abstractness leads only to supplementing it by various modes of 
influence of the nonsubjective factors (in recent times mainly 
forms of positivistic anti-intellectualism) and, however useful 
in correcting certain empirical errors, has contributed very little 
to the analytical apparatus of social theory. This has been 

1 As far as it concerns the facts of the situation of action the term “sys¬ 
tem” has been employed throughout in two different senses which should be 
made clear On the one hand, it refers to a body of logically interrelated 
propositions, a “theoretical system”, on the other, to a body of empirically 
interrelated phenomena, an empirical system The first kind of system is 
not only not a “real” system at all, it does not state any facts in the ordinary 
sense. It merely defines general properties of empirical phenomena and states 
general relations between their values In applying the theoretical system 
to empirical phenomena, data, ordinarily called facts, must be supplied 
These data constitute the specific “values” of the general categories which 
make up the system of theory. If, of course, the empirically given values of 
one or more variables are known, other facts can be ascertained about the 
same empirical Bystem, by applying the theory 

It is important to note that m so far as a theoretical system is abstract 
the data necessary for its application to an empirical system fall into two 
classes, usually called in the physical sciences the values of variables and 
constants What are constants for one theoretical system, of course, consti¬ 
tute values of the variables of some other Thus in the action system the 
facts of the situation of the actor in so far as they arc analytically inde¬ 
pendent of action are constants Their values must be known to arrive at 
any concrete conclusions, but they are not problematical for purposes of the 
theory of action The only respect in which the facts of the situation are 
affected by the theory of action is that the action frame of reference requires 
that they be stated in such a form as to bring out their relevance to its 
problems, that is, as means and conditions of action, not as aggregates of 
atoms, oells and the like. 
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notably so with a school of economic theorists who have come to 
realize the abstractness of traditional economic theory, but have 
attempted merely to supplement it without any thoroughgoing 
critique of the positivistic underpinnings of the original utili¬ 
tarian position 1 At the same time, empiricism, backed as it has 
been until quite recently by what has at least purported to be 
the authority of the natural sciences, is one of the most serious 
obstacles to further theoretical development But it is not alone 
sufficient to overcome this obstacle in order to be freed of the 
difficulties of the utilitarian and other positivistic theories to be 
outlined in the next chapter. 


Individualism in the Theory of Action 

Secondly, a few moTe words may properly be added about 
one aspect of the concept "individualism ” It has been remarked 
that as an influence in shaping social thought it was largely in 
the ethical context that it has been important. But there is a 
very important sense in which the predominant current of 
positivistic social thought has been individualistic on the scientific 
side as well The two aspects are closely correlated but by no 
means identical. 

The question is whether all the facts necessary to the under¬ 
standing of concrete social systems can be predicated on analyti¬ 
cally isolated "individuals" combined with a process of direct 
generalization from these facts, that is, those additional facts 
which the most general frame of reference makes necessary to 
the idea of a concrete system at all Such a system is atomistic 
mth however, the “individual" as the atom rather than the unit 
act. Any theoretical system which is atomistic relative to the 
more elementary unit is necessarily so with reference to the 
ndmdual. Hence the utihtanan position which has been defined 
• y , t ^ TrU f m m thls sease as a Principal criterion is inherentiv 

th?II dUaU f 1C • S ° l° ng 851 in thS transition to radical positivism 
same atomism has been preserved, and it has been to ave^ 
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In these terms all the elements which have been distinguished, 
in the foregoing discussion have been fitted into an individualistic 
pattern It is quite clear that no exception to this statement could 
be derived from the role of utilitarian ends since these are con¬ 
ceived as random relative to the other elements. Knowledge, so 
long as it is rational, is not random, but is determined by and is 
a “reflection” of the things known On a general analytical plane 
the facts attributable to the ends of others in the system are 
eliminated. This leaves those elements which are capable of 
nonsubjective formulation since ends and knowledge are the only 
elements of utilitarian theory which are not capable of nonsub- 
jective formulation. 1 

But the way in which these elements are treated is relative 
to the atomism of the unit act They include the facts of the 
nonsubjective environment and of the actor's own nature so 
far as they are relevant to the attainment of the isolated given 
end Heredity, in this context is necessarily individual since it is 
by definition determined prior to the individual’s participation 
in social relationships The only logical possibility of a non- 
individualistic element is in environment, and this possibility is 
excluded by the atomistic treatment. So long as the only differ¬ 
ences in the transition to radical positivism are the elimination 
of the independence of ends, and departure from the norm of 

1 The elements of a utilitarian explanation of action liave been enumerated 
as random ends and a knowledge of the situation of action, hence they are 
involved in the latter categories themselves in so far as they are determinant 
of that knowledge It may occur to the reader that among the determinants 
of knowledge are not only the intrinsic properties of the phenomena known, 
hut also the "faculties” of the knower. What of the “reason” winch would 
appear to be a necessary condition of rationality? The existence of such a 
faculty is, of course, a necessary assumption for a utilitarian theory and is 
only such, generally implicit and not made problematical within the range 
of utilitarian thought. Its existence is merely the necessary logical basis for 
the use of the “rationalistic” schema of the methodology of science in the 
explanation of action How men came by this faculty, above all whether 
the analysis of aotion in society can throw any light on the fact or tho 
degree of the attainment of reason, are questions never ever raised while 
thought has moved within this orbit The fact that the question rose to such 
importance at a much later stage in the development of the theory of action, 
in Durkheim’B "sociological epistemology” and in tho German so-called 
Wusenssoziologie is of great significance, one of the most symptomatic marks 
of the process of change in sooial thought The explicit discussion of tho 
issue will be deferred until later, 
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rationality, the radical positivistic version is also individualistic. 
The group of theories which vary between the utilitarian position 
and the two polar versions of radical individualistic positivism 
will form the subject matter of the next chapter. 

It is logically possible to escape from this individualism on a 
positivistic basis One version of this possibility of "sociologistic 
positivism," the “radically rationalistic" as held by Durkheim 
in the earlier stages of development of his theories, will be 
thoroughly explored 1 There is possibly a basis of fact in the 
view, since there is no reason to doubt that the fact of association 
of individuals in collectivities has consequences analyzable m 
nonsubjective terms such as those of biological theory But the 
crucial facts which Durkheim. deals with as constituting the 
“social milieu,’' though part of the concrete environment of 
the concrete individual, turn out to be, when analytically con¬ 
sidered, quite specifically couched in terms of the theory of 
action, and within its structure at a point which precludes their 
being treated subjectively as elements of scientifically valid 
knowledge as held by the actor 


With the exception of Durkheim and his antecedents the 
positivistic tradition has been predominantly individualistic 
This has tended to throw all organic and other anti-mdmdualistic 
theories automatically over into the antithetical, the “idealistic” 
camp, which has served to rule them and all the facts they stated 
out of court for all with a positivistic turn of mind It is not 
surprising that Durkheim, m the breakdown of his sociologistic 
positivism, adopted a kind of idealism The fact that he thus 
vacillated between two modes of thought goes far toward explain¬ 
ing the extraordinary lack of understanding that his work has 
encountered His idealism” alienated the positivists, and vice 
ersa his positivism” equally alienated the idealists It is 
hoped, m transcending the positivist-idealist dilemma, to show 
a way of transcending also the old individualism-social organism 

hasnllJ H nC MK d ’ SOdal nommallsm -reaIism dilemma which 
has plagued social theory to little purpose for so long 


Note A. On the Concept “Normative” 
1 dee especially Chap IX. 
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term normative in a scientific work calls for a word of explanation and an 
explicit definition 

Fot the purposes of the present study the term normative will be UBcd as 
applicable to an aspect, part or element of a system of action if, and only 
in so far as, it may be hold to manifest or otherwise mvolvo a sentiment 
attributable to one or more actors that something is an end m itself, regard¬ 
less of its status as a means to any other end (1) for the members of a collec¬ 
tivity, (2) for some portion of the members of a collectivity or (3) for the 
collectivity as a unit 

An end, for these purposes, is n future state of affairB to which action is 
oriented by virtue of the fact that it is deemed desirable by the actor (s) 
but which differs in important respects from the state which they would 
expect to supervene by merely allowing the predictable tronda of the situa¬ 
tion to take their course without active intervention 1 
A norm is a verbal description of the concrete course of action thus re¬ 
garded as desirable, combined with an injunction to make certain future 
actions conform to this course An instance of a norm is the statement 
"Soldiers should obey the oiders of their commanding officers "» 

The first remark, which though obvious, must be made, is that attribution 
of a normative element to actors being observed has no normative implica¬ 
tions for the observer The attitude of the latter may remain entirely that 
of an objective observer without either positive or negative participation in 
the normative sentiments of his subjects The practical difficulty of cariymg 
out this precept m the practice of scientific investigation of human behavior 
does not alter its status as an indispensable part of scientific methodology 
which may also serve as a norm toward which scientific work is to bo oriented 

1 This definition is specifically formulated so as to include the maintenance 
of an existing state of affairs as an end, as well as the bringing mto being of a 
state differing from the initial situation 


’A concrete norm in general involves other than normative elements 
of action Thus soldiers' obedience may bo an indispensable means of 
achieving a given military objective, more generally of attaining military 
efficiency. But there are at least two respects in which analysis may roveul 
a normative element as involved m such concrete norms (1) Among those 
who "recognize" this norm, whether officers, soldiers or civilians there 
may exist a sentiment that soldiers' obedience to orders is an end in itself 
regardless of considerations of military efficiency. (2) When the question 
is raised as to why obedience is valued as a means it will lead to follow 
mg the means-end chain "upward" (see Chap VI) The analysis will 
by this procedure arrive eventually at an ultimate end, whether it be mil,I 
ary efficiency for its own sake or an indispensable means to other ends 
such as national security Normative elements are usually involved in both 
modes in the same concrete norm On the other hand, the recognition of the 
concrete norm may depend m part on non-normativo elements sucli for 
ms race, as a hereditary tendency to submission A concrete norm may’be n 
par of a system of action, and it has already been pointed out (Chap II 

PartS are n0rmally ° apable 0f analySIS in S— of a vancty oJ 
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Second, elements, in the stnet sense laid down above, may be either 
nonnative or non-normative Systems of action and their parts, on the other 
hand, are neither normative nor non-normative as wholes, but in general 
ate found to involve both classes of elements, to be capable of an analysis of 
which the discrimination of these two types of elements will he an essential 
part. 

The distinction of the normative and the non-normative elements of 
notion systems is an empirical distinction on the same methodological level 
as many others in all sciences, such as that between hereditary and environ¬ 
mental elements in use m the biological sciences. 1 As employed in this study, 8 
it is thus not a philosophical distinction 


The logical starting point for analysis of the role of normative elements 
in human action is the fact of experience that men not only respond to 
stimuli but in. some sense try to conform their action to patterns which are 
by the actor and other members of the same collectivity, deemed desirable 
The statement that this is a fact, like all statements of fact, involves a 


conceptual scheme The most fundamental component of that scheme is 
vvh&t is here called the means-end schema The theory of action, more 
particularly the voluntaristic theory of action, is an elaboration and refine¬ 
ment of that baBic conceptual scheme From a scientific point of view, which 
is that of the present study, the sole question is whether this conceptual 
scheme "works,” whether in its terms it is possible to make verifiable state¬ 
ments of fact which when analyzed yield important uniformities It is not 
denied that it may be possible to state the same facts m terms of other 
conceptual schemes, m particular such as will not involve normative ele¬ 
ments Schemes of that character which have been advanced, such as the 
behavioristic scheme, are, in the author’s opinion, much less adequate as 
tools for statement and analysis of the facts of human behavior than the 
action scheme But this remains for present purposes an opinion No attempt 
is made in this study to discuss such an alternative scheme critically or com¬ 
pare it systematically with that of action in empirical application Tins study 
18 limited to discussion of the conceptual scheme of action The only system¬ 
atic comparison here attempted is between various versions of that scheme, 
it will be demonstrated that the schema of action is an empirically valid 
conceptual scheme, in the sense above stated, that m its terms it is possible 
to state many verifiable facta about human behavior, and to formulate 
many important uniformities involving these facts A normative orientation 

tondamfint 61 ! t ° f “ the Same 8ense that space is 

fundamental to that of the classical mechanics, m terms of the given con¬ 
ceptual scheme there is no such thing as action except as effort to conform 


£ are m that the dla ^ 08i8 * both cases is often difficult 

it, B i other em Pmcal distinctions which prove useful in science 

40 a 'n P bIo3 °P hlcal distinctions, and the fact of its empirical 

developmenTof such ^ The 
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with norms just as there is no such thing as motion except as change of 
location in space In both cases the propositions are definitions or logical 
oorollanes of definitions But it is not necessary for present purposes even 
to raise the question whether human behavior is "really” normatively 
oriented 1 For this study is not concerned with the philosophical implica¬ 
tions of the theory of action except negatively to criticize attempts to rule 
it out of court on a prion grounds It is confined to ltB scientific status in 
relation to the venfiable facts. 

Note B: Schematic Outline of System Typeb in the 
Theohy of Action 

In the above chapter and throughout the study a rather complex classifica¬ 
tion of types of theoretical system in the field of action ib employed In order 
to assist the reader in clarifying the relations of the various types to each 
other, it has seemed best to include a schematic outline of the classification 
here The clearest way to do this seems to be by arbitrarily assigning symbols 
to the various conceptual elements involved, so that which ones are included 
in and which excluded from any given type of theoretical system can be 
quite unambiguously expressed in an appropriate formula This note is not 
meant to be “read” but to be used by the reader for reference when he, 
reading the text, finds difficulty in being quite clear about the meanings and 
mutual relations of the various terms applied to the types of theory there 
discussed This is the more necessary Bince this particular classification 
and the terminology used to describe it are not current in the literature, and 
are hence likely to be unfamiliar to the reader The attempt has been made, 
in choosing terms, not to depart any farther than necessary from current 
usage, but it is impossible in a case like this, where the distinctions made are 
themselves not current, to employ terms the technical meanings of which 
will be immediately obvious 

This is a classification of subtypes of the theory of action By a theory of 
action is here meant any theory the empirical reference of which is to a 
concrete system which may be considered to be composed of the units here 
referred to as “unit acts " In a unit act there aro identifiable as minimum 
characteristics the following (1) an end, (2) a situation, analyzable in turn 
into (a) means and (6) conditions, and (3) at least one selective standard 
m terms of which the end is related to the situation It is evident that these 
categories have meaning only in termB which include the subjective point 
of view, i e , that of the actor A theory which, like behaviorism, insists on 

1 That is to say, for present purposes the concept normative is defined 
only with reference to its place in a particular theoretical system, not in 
ontological terms This means that its ontological status becomes relative 
to that of the theoretical system in question as a whole, which is, m turn, 
a phase of the still broader question of the status of systems of scientific 
theory which "work.” This question is not within the scope of the present 
study A few remarks on this subject will, however, be made in the final 
chapter (see pp 753-757) 
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treating human beings in terms which exclude this subjective aspect, is not 
a theory of aotion m the sense of this study 
Let j! = a unit act A unit act consists of 

S = a situation The situation, when seen directly in its rela¬ 
tions to action may consist of 
C = conditions, plus 
Af = means, plus 

t = normative or ideal elements, plus 
t, = symbolic expressions of normative or ideal elements 
When the subjective aspect of action is analyzed according to the method¬ 
ological criteria of science, the situation and its elements may be subjectively 
manifested in 

T — scientifically valid knowledge held by the actor which 
in turn consists in 

F = statements of verifiable fact, plus 
L = logically correct deductions from F 
t — elements which, in terms of the knowledge held by the 
observer, can be declared to be capable of correct 
scientific formulation, but m fact depart from this 
standard, unscientific elements These are 
/ = erroneous statements purporting to be fact 
l — logical fallacies 

ig = ignorance, elements objectively knowable but 
without subjective manifestation 
r = elements varying at random relative to those formu¬ 
lated as T and t 

E = an end (for definition see previous note) 

N =■ a selective standard relating E and S 
Let Z «= a system of action. 

R.,i = elementary relations of unit acts m a system, i.e , those 
which, so long as the system is described in terms of the 
action frame of reference at all, are logically implied in 
the conception of a system consisting of a plurality of such 
uni ts existing at all 

Ri = relations which are emergent m systems of such a degree 
of complexity that unit acts are grouped to constitute 
one or more of the larger, organized units called individuals 
or actors, but no emergent properties deriving from the 
relations of these individuals to one another 
Ra ~ relations emergent m respect to the relations of individuals 
as members of social groups, of “collectivities’' 

Then the moBt generalized formula for a system of action is as follows 
A = S (M manifested in T, i, r + 

C manifested in T, l, r -f- 
t. manifested in T, t, r) 

+E + N (defined in terms of T, t, r, i or of i t ) 

+r (in role other than as manifestation of S, as i r ) 

Z - (A, + A, + A, . . A „) + R„ +R l + Rc 
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With the exception of one, the voluntaristic theory of action, to which the 
analysis of this study heads up, all systems of interest here are defined by 
one or more restrictions which they place, explicitly or implicitly, on the 
generality of this formula The restrictions, consisting in the suppression 
of the role played by certain of the elements here symbolized, may touch 
the analysis of the unit act or of the relations of units in systems or both 

The Positivistic Theory of Action 

A theory of action is positivistic in so far as, explicitly or implicitly, it 
treats scientifically valid empirical knowledge as the actor’B sole theoretically 
significant mode of subjective orientation to his situation Thus the signifi¬ 
cant subjective elements will be either (1) elements of valid empirical knowl¬ 
edge T, (2) elements which involve departures from the standard of valid 
knowledge m a sphere where such knowledge on the part of the actor is 
conceivable t or (3) elements random relative to knowledge T Knowledge 
as here used is by definition knowledge of the situation, past, present or 
predicted future Elements included under (2) will therefore be interpreted 
as stating modes m which action is influenced by the situation but with 
subjective manifestations other than valid knowledge Elements not con¬ 
stituting either valid knowledge or manifestations of situational influences 
are, in a positivistic system, by definition random The situation is by defini¬ 
tion that part of the “external world ’’ of the actor of which he can have valid 
empirical knowledge 

Then the general formula for a positivistic Bystem is 

A = S (manifested subjectively in T, t, r ) 4- E{T, t, », ) -J- N(T, t, i r ) 

Z = (Ai + At + A 3 + A n) + Rci + (Ri) 4~ (Ec) 

Thus in a positivistic system the. unit act is describablc in terms which, 
neglecting the possible random elements that are not of substantive theo¬ 
retical significance, can, with respect to each element, vary between two 
poles The situation can be manifested in terms of either scientifically valid 
knowledge T or scientifically unsound subjective elements t or any com¬ 
bination of them The same is true of the selective standard defining the 
means-end relationship If ends constitute an analytically independent 
element at all, it must be with a content random relative to the situation and 
knowledge of it. But at one pole ends may disappear from analytical signif¬ 
icance altogether, the concrete “end” becoming a prediction, correct or 
erroneous, of the future trends of the situation. The elementary relations 
between unit acts must be, present in any system, but emergent elements of 
both categories may or may not be present, as indicated by the parentheses 

Positivistic systems may be further subclassified as follows, first with 
respect to the unit act 

A Radical Positivism 

Elements formulable only m subjective terms as analytically independent 
drop out The concrete end and selective standard are assimilated to the 
situation, The general formula is 

A - 8(T, t, r) + E{T, t ) + N(T, t) 
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(Formula for system as above.) 

The important polar subtypes are 
Al, Radical rationalistic positivism, 

A - S(T, r) + E(T) + N(T ) 

All theoretically significant elements can be fitted positively into the method¬ 
ological cntena of valid empirical knowledge 
A2 Radical anti-intelledmlistic positivism 

A = S{t, r) + -®(f) + N (f) 

All theoretically significant elements can be fitted negatively as unscientific 
into the same critena In both cases the only place for random elements is in 
the situation (c/. Darwinian venations) 

B "Statistical" Post tivism 

This is a term which in strictness is applicable wherever a random element 
enters in. In the context of the present study, however, the only pomt at 
which this question is of substantive significance is where the concept of 
randomness is a mode of admitting an empirical role to normative elements 
without disturbing the positivistic framework In the unit act the only 
places for these are in N and E. Hence the formula is 

A - B{T, t, r) + E(ir, T, f,) + N(i n T, t ) 

All the above distinctions touch only the character of the unit act In the 
other basis of subclassification it is the character of the system which is at 
issue An atomistic system is described only in terms of the units plus their 
elementary relations. 

Z = (Ai + Ai -f Aa + A„) + R,i 

The following types are important here 

1. "Individualistic" Positivism —The term individualistic positivism is 
applied to a theory that refers to a system which is either atomistic or in¬ 
cludes only emergent relations attnbutable to the organization of unit acts 
relative to the actor as a larger unit, and which m other respects meets the 
definition of a positivistic system The formula is 

Z = (A, -j- Ai + Ai + A„) + !?,;(-(- Ri) 

2. Sociologistic” Positivism —A sociologistic system is one which, 
besides the emergent relations attnbutable to the organization of unit acts 
relative to the same actor, includes further emergent relations attributable 
to the organization of a plurality of actore in a social system, a "collectivity ” 
Such a system is positivistic in so far as the terms m which the unit acts 
of which it is composed are descnbed are positivistic The formula is 

Z = (A, + A 5 + A, + , An) + R el + R, -j- Rc 

For the discussion of this study the following types of positivistic system 
will be important, 
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1 “Utilitanamsm,” °r rationalistic, individualistic statistical posi¬ 
tivism 

A - SIT, r) + E(T, t r ) + N(T, t r ) 

Z — (jii 4- A, 4- A, + . . . A») + + Ri) 

1 Radical rationalistic, individualistic positivism 

A = S(T, r) + E(T) + N(T) 

Z = as above 

3 Radical antl-intellectualistic individualistic positivism. 

A = S(t, r) + E(t) + N(t ) 

Z = as above 

4 Radical rationalistic sociologistic positivism- 

A = S(T, r) 1 + E(T)' + N{T) 

Z = (A, -j- Ai -j~ A, A- A„) + E,i -(- R; + Rc 

Tim “Voluntaristic” Theory of Action 

As opposed to all types of positivistic theory the basic tenet of the volun¬ 
taristic is that neither positively nor negatively does the methodological 
schema of scientifically valid knowledge exhaust the significant subjective 
elements of action In so far as subjective elements fail to fit as elements of 
valid knowledge, the matter is not exhausted by the categories of ignorance 
and error, nor by the functional dependence of these elements on those 
capable of formulation in nonsubjective terms, nor by elements random 
relative to these 

Positively a voluntaristic system involves elements of a normative charac¬ 
ter Radical positivism eliminates all such elements completely from em- 

l The T which is particularly important in this connection in the case 
which will be analyzed hero, that of the early Durkheim, consists of "social 
facts’’ (see Chap IX) Social facts are interpreted subjectively as facts 
about the situation of action which, through fitting into an empirically valid 
theory held by the actor, serve to determine his action The facts emphasized 
are, however, those of the "social milieu " It cannot be doubted that the 
concrete actor is placed in a concrete social milieu But on the analytical 
level it is quite certain that many elements of this concrete social environ¬ 
ment are capable of formulation in terms of categories which, if not "in¬ 
dividualistic,” at least are not by definition "sociologistic,” but cut across 
this dichotomy, thus the biological elements in the constitution of the com¬ 
ponent individuals The question then is as to how far there is, analytically, 
a residuum of "social” elements, the subjective manifestation of which is a 
body of verifiable facts, and how far those phenomena attributable to the 
fact of association are, on the analytical level, elements in the "state of 
mind” of the actors, not, m this sense, reflections of an “objective” reality 
The theory can only be upheld so far as crucially important facts concernnig 
the phenomena studied are capable of fitting this schema 
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pirioal relevance, A utilitarian system admits them, but only in the status 
of random ends which are thus only data for the empirical application of the 
theoretical system. In the voluntaristic theory they become integral with 
the system itself, positively interdependent with the other elements m 
specifically determinate ways 

The voluntaristic system does not in the least deny an important role to 
conditional and other non-normative elements, hut considers them as inter¬ 
dependent with the normative The general formula for a voluntaristic 
system is as follows 

A = S(T, t, i., r) + E(T , l, i, r, *.) + N(T, t, i„ t, 7 ) 

Z — (Ai + Ai + Aj + . -An) + R.i + Ri + Rc 


The Idealistic Theory op Action 

While the voluntaristic type of theory involves a process of interaction 
between nonnative and conditional elements, at the idealistic pole the role 
of the conditional elements disappears, as correspondingly at the positivistic 
pole that of the normative disappears. In an idealistic theory “action” 
becomes a process of “emanation,” of “self-expression” of ideal or normative 
factors. Spatiotemporal phenomena become related to action only as symbolic 
"modes of expression” or “embodiments” of “meanings” The scientific 
standard of rationality becomes irrelevant to the subjective aspect of action 
The means-end schema gives way to a meaning-expression schema Non- 
normative elements cannot “condition” action, they can only be more or 
less ''integrated' 1 with a meaningful system. The general formula is 

A = S(i„ r) + E(t, i„ r) + N(t, t„ r) 

Z — as in voluntaristic theory 

It does not seem worth while to attempt to subclassify different types of 
voluntaristic and idealistic systems as m the positivistic system, since such 
distinctions are not important to the present study 


Noth C: On the Content of Nonsubjective Categories 
in Relation to the Theory of Action 

One of the principal features of the conceptual scheme analyzed in this 
study, the theory of action, is that it is couched in terms of subjective 
categories, that is, categories referring to aspects or parts of, or elements in, 
the state of mind” of the actor The question naturally arises whether this 
use of the subjective point of view is merely a methodological device or is 
essential to our scientific understanding by means of the action schema of the 
phenomena being studied One conclusion of this Btudy will be that it is 
more than a methodological device and that certain of the fundamental 
elements involved in human behavior m society are not capable of systematic 
theoretical formulation without reference to subjective categories unless a 
totally different conceptual scheme is used At the same time it is beyond 
question that certain elements that make their appearance in the subjective 
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schema of action are also capable of formulation in terms that make no 
reference to any state of mind whatever. 

The most obvious case of this is a large part, at least, of the content 
of the knowledge which is thought of as determining action so far as it 
approaches the scientific norm of rationality Indeed so far as such knowledge 
does not refer to human beings, the judgment of the scientific validity of the 
general concepts involved may be verified by the observer in situations not 
involving any concrete phenomena to which a state of mind is ordinarily 
imputed And even though it is knowledge of the behavior, actual or prob¬ 
able, of human beings arrived at through analyzing their states of mind, a 
large component in it may be reduced to terms of theories not involving a 
subjective reference 

There then arises the question of the systematic classification of such 
knowledge It seems fairly evident that it is knowledge verifiable in terms 
of the theoretical systems of the sciences which deal with phenomena other 
than those of human behavior or culture, above all physieB, chemistry and 
the biological sciences It is not, be it noted, necessary, that the knowledge 
guiding action be stated in the terms normally in use among competent 
representatives of these sciences, but only that it should be verifiable m 
terms of their established theories Moreover, for action to be rational it is 
necessary only that the actor’s empirically correct knowledge should be 
adequate as knowledge of fact, it is not necessary for him to be in a position 
to explain why the facts on the basis of which he acts are true. 

At the same time, there is abundant evidence that the factors formulated 
m these sciences influence the concrete course of human behavior through 
mechanisms other than those involved in the process of rational taking 
account of them Whatever these anti-mtellectualiatic channels of influence 
may be, and they are probably many, the subjectively observable results of 
them will either be only indices of the effective factors, m such a manner that 
meaning is irrelevant, or there will, in the limiting case, be no subjective 
manifestations at all The latter would seem to be true of various physiologi¬ 
cal processes 

For most practical purposes it seems convenient to sum up the role of 
these elements of action capable of nonsubjective formulation, in both the 
above aspects, as that of heredity and environment in the biological sense 
It has already been remarked that this is an analytical distinction which cuts 
across the distinction between the concrete organism and its concrete 
environment Also, neither heredity nor environment is a final analytical 
category for purposes of the classification of the general theoretical sciences, 
What is environmental for purposes of analyzing any class of biological 
organisms has its physical, chemical and biological aspects Similarly, though 
analysis of the actual mechanisms of heredity seems not to have reached 
more than a relatively elementary analytical level, there is every reason to 
believe that these mechanisms will prove amenable to analysis in terms of 
all three of the above general theoretical systems. 

But one of the most fundamental units of all social systems of concrete 
action is what may be called the concrete individual In its particular 
reference to the systematic theory of action m the sense of this study this 
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unit appears as an “actor” which we know to be an. abstraction But so far 
as we know, all actors are marked by a solidarity as units with corresponding 
organisms That is, there is no such thing, empirically, as an actor which is 
not in another aspect a living organism There is, furthermore, much evi¬ 
dence that in the synthetic aspect of general biology the physicochemical 
aspects of this concrete entity are taken account of in much the same sense 
as through the role of knowledge and the other modes pointed out non- 
subjective elements affecting concrete action are taken account of m the 
theory of action. Then it would seem useful to employ, as a general formula 
for the role of these elements, the pair of concepts which forms perhaps the 
most general framework of biological theory, since it is the biological aspect 
which seems most immediately to impinge on the aspect of action of this 
concrete unit, the individual But because this appears for many purposes 
convenient, it is not to be inferred that this study has become involved m the 
subtle controversies of biological theory It has proved possible (see Note B 
above) to define all the fundamental types of theory of action employed here 
without reference to the concepts of heredity and environment. They play no 
substantive role in the central theoretical argument of the study They serve, 
rather, the purpose of clarifying and making comprehensible the general 
meaning when it is necessary to look outside the rigid limits of the sys¬ 
tematic theory of action into certain neighboring fields The important lines 
of distinction are that between subjective and nonsubjective categories, and 
among the subjective those which are and which are not capable of formula¬ 
tion in nonsubjective terms. Any further differentiation or definition among 
those capable of nonsubjective formulation is a question which lies, in strict¬ 
ness, outside the scope of the theory of action 

Attention should, however, be called to one point which may worry the 
reader In the great body of thought here called individualistic positivism 
in the theoiy of action, one mam limiting type has been termed Tadical 
positivistic anti-mtellectualism "What this means is, in. general, the biologiz¬ 
ing of the theory of human action so that the latter becomes essentially 
applied biology So prominent has this tendency been that there is a strong 
tendency to infer that biological factors in social action must, in the nature 
of the case, be individualistic m the causal sense There seems, however, to 
be no empirical justification for this view. On the contrary, there is in the 
evidence available here no reason to doubt that on the level of animal life 
where the subjective categories of the theory of action are inapplicable, the 
properties of collectivities involving a plurality of organisms are by no 
means all capable of derivation from those of analytically isolated individual 
organisms by a process of direct generalization This is most likely to be 
conspicuous m the “social” animals, like ants If it is true, there is further 
no reason why the same emergent elements of social systems should not 
operate on a biological level in. human societies It is, indeed, quite unsafe to 
postulate that all biological elements m human behavior must necessarily 
be individualistic or, conversely, that all those capable only of subjective 
formulation must be sociologistic Just as many individualistic positivists 
were guilty of the first fallacy, so Durkheim was, as will be shown, guilty of 

f.ha cflunn A ° * 
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Note D. On the Relation of Psychology and Biology 

Readers of the foregoing chapter may have noticed that no attempt has 
been made to define the place of psychological factors in the scheme of 
positivistic social thought This problem apparently raises a difficulty For 
it seems that m so far as human behavior is independent of the factors of 
its situation the elements explaining it must either be of the utilitarian 
order or fall altogether outside the schema of individualistic thought in the 
causal sense This situation necessitates conceiving the psychological factor 
as linked to heredity, which would appeal to eliminate it completely For 
is not heredity exclusively biological? The problem does not appear to be as 
simple as that 

There are two logically possible positions Ono is the reductive doctrine 
most commonly held m materialistic form In these monistic terms the 
problem evaporates, for then only one conceptual scheme, that of the 
physical world is ultimately valid for positive explanatory purposes anyway 
Then both biology and psychology become simply fields of application of 
these ultimate principles to particular classes of fact This position is taken 
most consistently by behavionsts 

On the other hand, it is possible to hold an emergent or other non-reductive 
view On this basis there arises the possibility of making a distinction of 
two sets of elements, both of which operate through heredity The distinc¬ 
tion can best be elucidated through two different approaches to the same 
concrete subject matter 

In so far as the organism >8 analyzed structurally on a biological level it is 
broken down into parts anatomically speaking That is, the parts are units 
having a spatial location—organs, tissues, cells Their structural relations to 
each other are relations m space One organ ib “next to,” "above,” "below,” 
“to the right of” anothei, etc On the other hand, the starting point for 
psychological analysis lies in modes of behavior of the organism as a whole 
In so far as the units m these modes are analyzed structurally on a psycho¬ 
logical level the parts are not anatomical parts at all, but are described m 
terms of non-spatial categories It is absurd to ask whether the sexual instinct 
is above the intelligence or the emotion of anger to the left of the emotion of 
sympathy The two types of analysis are, of course, not unrelated to each 
other, since they both are applicable to the same concrete phenomena in 
the empirical world Theie is no reason why they should be completely 
reducible to each other 

The second approach lies on another plane It is true that the biological 
level of analysis involves teleological elements The concept of organism 
itself implies them But these arc teleological elements of a character which 
do not imply a subjective reference, though they do involve the conception 
of the organism as in some degree an active entity which does more than 
merely reflect its conditions of existence The psychological level, on the 
other hand, does involve this subjective reference A knowledge of psychol¬ 
ogy is a knowledge of "the mind" and not merely of behavior This is not 
to be taken to mean that the data of psychology must be confined to intro¬ 
spection but that in its interpretation of the data of observation, such as 
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behavior, bnguiatic and other forma of expression, it must employ concepts 
the definition of which involves such subjective categories as "end," "pur¬ 
pose,” "knowledge,” "feeling,” "sentiment,” etc 

Now these subjective categories have no meaning on the biological level 
at all precisely because they are not reducible to terms of location m space. 
When we are thinking in biological terms we are dealing with conditions of 
the subjective aspect of human action, conditions which are necessary but 
not sufficient. In so far as the concrete developed organism is conditioned by 
its hereditary constitution there seems to be no reason why itB “mental 
traits” should not also be affected along with its anatomical structure Put 
another way, the fact that mental traits are in part transmitted by heredity 
is no proof that they are in this respect reducible to biological categories 
Heredity is a concrete category while biological theory is a system of 
analytical concepts. 

Thus the terms heredity and environment, by which the radical positivis¬ 
tic factors have been summed up from the point of view of analysis of action, 
must be taken to include both biological and psychological 1 elemonts 

This conclusion holds whether the ultimate general position taken is 
positivistic or not, but with one important qualification In the Btnctly 
positivistic scheme of thought the only place for a subjective reference is in 
the utilitanan element, at least in other than an epiphenomenal status 
The utilitanan position is a peculiarly unstable one, continually tending 
to break down into radical positivism The tendency of this breakdown is, 
in turn, the elimination of the subjective reference—the logical end result is 
behaviorism This tends to reduce psychological to biological considerations 

This indeed seems to be the source of the difficulty which has occasioned 
this note The opinion may be ventured that a stable place for psychol¬ 
ogy in the roster of the analytical sciences dealing with human action is 
incompatible with a strictly positivistic methodology It is concerned with 
those elements of human nature through winch man’s biological heritage is 
related to his purposes, ends, sentiments. If these subjective elements are 
eliminated, as they are in radical positivism, the elements which relate them 
to the biological heritage become superfluous The question of the classifica¬ 
tion of the sciences will be taken up in general terms at the end of the study 

1 Consideration of the next paragraph will show that for a positivistic 
system the definition of the terms heredity and environment employed above 
(p. <S7) is stall eorrect 
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SOME PHASES OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDIVIDUALISTIC POSITIVISM IN THE THEORY 
OF ACTION 

Christian thought during the Reformation period was directed 
toward the jealous safeguarding of the sphere of religious freedom 
of the individual . 1 Since this problem tended to fuse with the 
dichotomy of the Roman law, the problem of religious freedom 
tended to become identified with that of political obligation, 
because the only authority that could threaten this sphere was 
the state From a Protestant Christian point of view the general 
trend of thought on this question was unfavorable to the state, 
for in contrast with its status in pagan antiquity the state had 
been robbed by Christianity of the intrinsic sanctity it had 
enjoyed. It could enjoy religious approval only in so far as it 
contributed to, or was at least compatible with, the religious 
interests of individuals, for these formed the supreme goal of 
Christian conduct. 

In the problem of political obligation there were, of course, 
both normative and explanatory elements involved The central 
Christian starting point was normative, that of deducing the 
consequences for conduct and policy of Christian ideals At the 
same time, however, this inevitably raised the problem of know¬ 
ing the empirical conditions under which such ideals must be 
sought, and the limitations on them imposed by these conditions. 
The peculiar way in which Protestant Christianity had settled 
the locus of religious values in the individual had an important 
consequence in this respect, The arguments for freedom from 
authority tended to become predominantly normative, only with 
freedom of conscience could even the opportunity for a truly 
Chnstian life be guaranteed Conversely the argument for 
limitations on freedom of the individual tended to become 

'The remarks made in note 1, p 52 apply also to this introductory 
sketch. 
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empirical and factual, emphasizing the inexorable conditions of 
human life m society and the numerous ways in which a freedom 
gained in the name of religion could be perverted so as to endanger 
the stability of society itself Far back in Christian thought the 
necessity of the state and its coercive authority had been ex¬ 
plained by the FalL and the consequent sinfulness of man which 
necessitated a control more immediately drastic than the spiritual 
sanctions of religion could furnish. Gradually the sinful element 
of human nature was brought mto the framework of a concept 
of natural law thought of as a set of inexorable necessities which 
could not be overcome by any spintual power, at least any at 
man’s disposal. 

Thus when social thought became secularized about the seven¬ 
teenth century its central problem was that of the basis of order 
in society, in the particular form of the sphere of individual 
freedom from authoritarian control m relation to the coercive 
authority of the state The former sphere tended to be justified 
and protected by normative arguments, first from religious 
motives of the freedom of conscience, later in secularized form 
involving a normative law oj nature the principal content of which 
waa a set of ethically absolute natural rights. 1 Over against this 
the argument for authority tended to involve an attempted 
demonstration of the inexorable necessities of man’s life in 
company with his fellows, above all m the form of the sinful 
"natural man” secularized mto a deterministic human nature. 
Thus is seen the tendency to think deterministically in terms of 
the conditions of action This tendency paralleled another—the 
seventeenth century was also the period of the first great system¬ 
atization of modern physical science, it was the century of 
Newton. Hence there was a strong tendency to assimilate these 
deterministic laws of human nature, in logical type and m part 
also w content, to the current deterministic theories of physical 
nature—the scientific materialism of the classical physics The 


r 00 “ CeptB , 0f the law of nature aad their relations m eight- 
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first great example of this type of deterministic thinking in the 
social field is Hobbes 1 

Hobbes and the Problem op Order 

For present purposes the basis of Hobbes' social thinking lies 
in his famous concept of the state of nature as the war of all 
against all. Hobbes is almost entirely devoid of normative think¬ 
ing He sets up no ideal of what conduct should be, but merely 
investigates the ultimate conditions of social life Man, he says, is 
guided by a plurality of passions The good is simply that which 
any man desires 2 * But unfortunately there are very severe limi¬ 
tations on the extent to which these desires can be realized, 
limitations which according to Hobbes he primarily in the nature 
of the relations of man to man. 

Man is not devoid of reason. But reason is essentially a servant 
of the passions—it is the faculty of devising ways and means to 
secure what one desires Desires are random, there is “no common 
rule of good and evil to be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves.” 2 Hence since the passions, the ultimate ends of 
action, are diverse there is nothing to prevent their pursuit 
resulting in conflict 

In Hobbes’ thinking, the reason for this danger of conflict is 
to be found in the part played by power Since all men are seeking 
to realize their desires they must necessarily seek command over 
means to this realization The power a man has is in Hobbes' 
own words 4 5 simply “his present means to obtain some future 
apparent good ” One very large element of power is the ability 
to command the recognition and services of other men To 
Hobbes this is the most important among those means which, 
in the nature of things, are limited The consequence is that what 

1 In this chapter there will bo no attempt to discuss all authors in terms 

of their general importance A selection will be made for discussion of a few 

concrete theories which conveniently bring out the different logical possi¬ 
bilities of the general system of thought with which we are concerned In 
many cases others would do as well 

1 Thomas Hobbes, The Leviathan, Everyman ed , p 24 

5 Ibid , p 24 In Hobbes’ general philosophy there is a tendency to relate 
the passions, through a mechanistic psychology to a materialistic basis in 
the laws of motion This tendency does not, however, play any substantive 
role in his analysis of social action and hence need not be considered here. 

* Ibid , p 43 
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means to his ends one man commands another is necessarily 
shut off from Hence power as a proximate end is inherently a 
source of division between men 

Nature hath made men so equal in the faculties of body and mind, that 
though there be found one man sometimes manifestly stronger m body 
or of quicker mind than another, yet when all is reckoned together the 
difference between man and man is not so considerable as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another may not 
pretend as well as he . . From this equality of ability ariaeth equality 
of hope in the attaining of our ends. And therefore if any two men desire 
the same thing which nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become 
enemies; and in the way to their end endeavor to destroy or subdue one 
another . 1 


In the absence of any restraining control men will adopt to this 
immediate end the most efficient available means These means 
are found in the last analysis to be force and fraud 2 Hence a 
situation where every man is the enemy of every other, endeavor¬ 
ing to destroy or subdue him by force or fraud or both This is 
nothing but a state of war 

But such a state is even less in conformity with human desires 
than what most of us know. It is in Hobbes’ famous words a 
state where the life of man is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short ." 3 The fear of such a state of things calls into action, as a 
servant of the most fundamental of all the passions, that of 
self-preservation, at least a modicum of reason which finds a 
solution of the difficulty in the social contract By its terms men 
agreed to give up their natural liberty to a sovereign authority 
which in turn guarantees them security, that is immunity from 
aggression by the force or fraud of others. It is only through 
the authority of this sovereign that the war of all against all is 
held in check and order and security maintained 

Hobbes’ system of social theory is almost a pure case of 
utilitarianism, according to the definition of the preceding chap¬ 
ter The basis of human action lies m the “passions ” These are 
discrete, randomly variant ends of action, “There is no common 
rule of good and evil to be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves In the pursuit of these ends men act rationally 

'Ibid,p 63. 


* Ibid , p 66. 

* Ibtd , p 66. 
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choosing, within the limitations of the situati 
efficient means. But this lationahty is strictly h 
is the '‘servant of the passions/' it is concerned o 
tions of ways and means 

But Hobbes went much farther than merely 
extraordinary precision the basic units of a utilita 
action He went on to deduce the character of 
system which would result if its units were in fc 
And m so doing he became involved m an emp 
which has not yet been encountered, as the presen 
far has been confined to defining units and 
their logical relations m utilitarian thought—tb 
order This problem, m the sense m which Hoi 
constitutes the most fundamental empirical difK. 
tanan thought 1 It will form the main thread of 
discussion of the utilitarian system and its outcom 

Befoie taking up his experience with it, two mi 
term which may easily become confused should be 
They may be called normative older and factual 
tively. The antithesis of the latter is randomness 
the strict sense of phenomena conforming to the s 
of probability Factual older, then, connotes esse 
sibility to understanding in terms of logical thee 
of science Chance variations are in these terms 
understand or to reduce to law. Chance or rand 
name for that which is incomprehensible, not cai 
ligible analysis 2 

Normative order, on the other hand, is always 
given system of norms or normative elements, i 
rules or other norms Order m this sense means 
takes place m conformity with the paths laid down 
tive system Two further points should, however 
this connection One is that the breakdown of any 
tive order, that is a state of chaos from a normative 

1 Its mam competitor is that of rationality os empirically 
of order is the more strategic foi the present analytical pur 

2 Only on a positivistic basis is intelligibility confined to c 
This yields the rigid dilemma either scientifically vmderstan 
chaos The limits of science are, then, to the positivist the a 
human comprehension 
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may well result in an order in the factual sense, that is a state of 
affairs susceptible of scientific analysis, Thus the "struggle for 
existence ” is chaotic from the point of view of Chnstian ethics, 
but that does not in the least mean that it is not subject to law 
in the scientific sense, that is to uniformities of process m the 
phenomena Secondly, m spite of the logically inherent possi¬ 
bility that any normative order may break down into a “chaos” 
under certain conditions, it may still be true that the normative 
elements are essential to the maintenance of the particular 
factual order which exists when processes are to a degree in 
conformity with them Thus a social ordei is always a factual 
order m so far as it is susceptible of scientific analysis but, 
as will be later maintained, it is one which cannot have 
stability without the effective functioning of certain normative 
elements 

As has been shown, two normative features play an essential 
role in the utilitarian scheme, ends and rationality Thus, foi 
Hobbes, given the fact that men have passions and seek to pursue 
them rationally, the problem arises of whether, or under what 
conditions, this is possible in a social situation where there is a 
plurality of men acting m relation to one another Given one 
other fact, which Hobbes refers to as the "equality of hope,” 
the problem of order in the normative sense of a degree of attain¬ 
ability of ends, of satisfaction of the passions, becomes crucial. 
For under the assumption of rationality men will seek to attain 
their ends by the most efficient means available Among their 
ends is empirically found to be attainment of the recognition of 
others. And to them under social conditions the services of 
others are always and necessarily to be found among the poten¬ 
tial means to their ends To securing both these, recognition and 
service, whether as ultimate or as proximate ends, the most 
immediately efficient means, in the last analysis, are force and 
fraud In the utilitarian postulate of rationality there is nothing 
whatever to exclude the employment of these means But the 
effect of their unlimited employment is that men will “endeavor 
to destroy ot subdue one another” That is, according to the 
strictest utilitarian assumptions, under social conditions, a com- 
plete system of action will turn out to be a "state of war” 
as Hobbes says, that is, from the normative point of view of the 
attainment of human ends, which is itself the utilitarian starting 
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point, not an order at all, but chaos 1 It is the state where any 
appreciable degree of such attainment becomes impossible, where 
the life of man is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short ” 

The point under discussion here is not Hobbes' own solution 
of this crucial problem, by means of the idea of a social contract 
This solution really involves stretching, at a critical point, the 
conception of rationality beyond its scope m the rest of the 
theory, to a point where the actors come to realize the situation 
as a whole instead of pursuing their own ends in terms of their 
immediate situation, and then take the action necessary to 
eliminate force and fraud, and, purchasing security at the sacrifice 
of the advantages to be gained by their future employment 
This is not the solution in which the present study will be 
interested But Hobbes saw the problem with a clarity which has 
never been surpassed, and his statement of it remains valid 
today It is so fundamental that a genuine solution of it has 
never been attained on a strictly utilitarian basis, but has 
entailed either recourse to a radical positivistic expedient, or 
breakdown of the whole positivistic framework 

Before leaving Hobbes it is important to elaborate a little 
further the reasons for the precariousness of order so far as the 
utilitarian elements actually dominate action This precarious¬ 
ness rests, m the last analysis, on the existence of classes of 
things which are scarce, relative to the demand for them, which, 
as Hobbes says, “two [or more] men desire’’ but “which never¬ 
theless they cannot both enjoy ” Reflection will show that theie 
are many such things desired by men either as ends m them¬ 
selves or as means to other ends But Hobbes, with his character¬ 
istic penetration, saw that it was not necessary to enumerate and 
catalogue them and to rest the argument on such a detailed 
consideration, but that their crucial importance was inheient 
in the very existence of social relations themselves For it is 
inherent in the latter that the actions of men should be potential 
means to each other’s ends Hence as a proximate end it is a 
direct corollary of the postulate of rationality that all men should 
desire and seek power over one another Thus the concept ol 
power comes to occupy a central position in the analysis of the 
problem of order A purely utilitarian society is chaotic and 

1 Seen as a factual order a purely utilitarian system would then be an 
inherently unstable phenomenon, incapable of empirical subsistence, 
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unstable, because in the absence of limitations on the use of 
means, particularly force and fraud, it must, in the nature of the 
case, resolve itself into an unlimited struggle for power; and in 
the struggle for the immediate end, power, all prospect of attain¬ 
ment of the ultimate, of what Hobbes called the diverse passions, 
is irreparably lost. 

If the above analysis is correct one might suppose that Hobbes’ 
early experiments with logical thinking on a utilitarian basis 
would have brought that type of social thought to a rapid and 
deserved demise. But such was very far from being the case, 
indeed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it enjoyed a 
period of such vogue as to be considered almost among the eternal 
verities themselves. But this was not because the Hobbesian 


problem was satisfactorily solved On the contrary, as so often 
happens in the history of thought, it was blithely ignored and 
covered up by implicit assumptions. How did this happen? 

It is significant that the immediate practical animus of Hobbes’ 


social thought lay in the defense of political authority on a secular 
basis. A strong government, justified by the social contract, was a 
necessary bulwark of the security of the commonwealth, threat¬ 
ened as it was by the imminent danger of the resurgence of force 
and fraud It has already been remarked that in the argument 
over political obligation those who defend individual liberty 
tend to make use of normative rather than factual arguments. 
It is largely in this context that what later came to be the 
dominant stream of utihtanan thought developed, so that 
Hobbes was virtually forgotten. In the process of development 
there took place a subtle change What started as normative 
arguments about what ought to be, became embodied m the 
assumptions of what was predominantly considered a factual 
scientific theory of human action as it was By some this theory 
was looked upon as literally descriptive of the existing social 
ordm:; by others, more skeptically as, though not the whole 
truth, at Least justified for heuristic purposes; and above all m 
either case as constituting the working conceptual tools of a 

E Sl?w ? ,° Ught HenCe f ° r PreSent P ur P oses it matters 
ttie which of the two positions was taken since the empirical 

Qualifications of utihtanan theory were embodied m residual 
categories which played, no positive part m the theoretical 
system itself, at least until the time of its incipient breakdown. 
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Locke and the Classical Economics 

The most convenient starting point for the present discussion 
is Locke. The contrast between Locke and Hobbes is striking 
and illuminating precisely because of the extent of agreement m 
their underlying conceptual schemes Locke also thinks m terms 
of a plurality of discrete individuals each pursuing his own ends 
independently of the others Though there is no explicit state¬ 
ment that these ends are random, as there is in Hobbes’ work, 
yet it is quite clear that Locke entertains no clear conception of 
any positive mode of relation between them The only explicit 
treatment of ends at all is that of the natural rights which men 
have “by nature,” independently of civil society, and which it 
exists to protect But all these—life, health, liberty and posses¬ 
sions, 1 —are to be regarded as the universal conditions of the 
attainment of individual ends, not as the ultimate ends in them¬ 
selves They are the things which all rational men want as 
conditions or means regardless of the character of their ultimate 
ends In the philosophy of Locke as well as Hobbes men are 
rational in the pursuit of their ends 

Nevertheless there are striking differences between the posi¬ 
tions of the two men As against Hobbes, Locke consistently 
minimizes the problem of security To be sure, one motive for the 
social contract is that although men have the above rights by 
nature, still, if in the state of nature they are violated, there is 
"no recourse but to self-defense,” while m civil society men will 
be protected in their rights by the government There thus is a 
problem, but it is a highly contingent one Men’s rights might be 
violated but the danger is so slight that overthrow of government 
if it does not live fully up to its obligations to protect them is 
fully justified The risk is not, as Hobbes would have maintained, 
too great. Thus for Locke, government instead of being the dam 
which precariously keeps the angry floods of force and fraud 
from inundating society and destroying it becomes merely a 
prudent measure of insurance against an eventuality which is 
not particularly threatening, but which wise men will neverthe¬ 
less provide against. Indeed so much is this the case that security 
against aggression really becomes a subordinate motive of 


' John Locke, Two Treatises of Civil Government. Everyman ed , p 118. 
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participation in civil society; its place is taken by the positive 
mutual advantages of association 

What underlies this difference? It is usually put as a difference 
in the conception of the state of nature Instead of being a 
bellwm omnium contra otnnes it is for Locke a beneficent state 
of affairs, governed by Reason, the law of nature. Reason 
“teaches all mankind who will but consult it that, being all 
equal and independent no one ought to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty or possessions ”* Reason is not merely the servant 
of the passions but the dominant principle of nature itself 

But what does this mean? Essentially that men “being 
reasonable” ought to, and m general will m pursuit of their 
ends subordinate their actions, whatever these may be, to certain 
rules The essential content of these rules is to respect the natural 
rights of others, to refrain from injuring them This means 
that the choice of means in pursuit of ends is not guided solely 
by considerations of immediate rational efficiency, but that 
“reason” in this sense is limited by “reason” in the other Above 
all they will not attempt to subdue or destroy one another on 
the way to their end There will be, that is, drastic limitations 
on the employment of force and fraud and other instruments of 
power Now this limitation on utilitarian rationality is achieved 
by introducing a third normative component not indigenous to 
the utilitarian system as it has been defined And it is this which 
accounts for the stability of Locke’s particular type of individual¬ 
istic society. It is the means of minimizing the importance of the 
problem of order. 

By employing the term reason Locke apparently implies that 
this attitude is something at which men arrive by a cognitive 
process It includes the recognition that all men are equal an d 
independent and that they have a reciprocal obligation to 
recognize each other's rights and thus take upon themselves 
sacrifices of their own immediate interests This, however, is the 
necessary condition of a maximum attainment of the ends of all 
in the long run Thus at the basis of the position lies the postulate 
of the rational recognition of what Haldvy 2 has aptly termed the 

1 Ibid , p- 119 

* See £ue Haldvy, La formation du radteahstne philosophique , 3 vols 
This is much the most penetrating account available of the aspects of 
utilitarian thought which are important for this discussion It has been of 
great value in the formulation of the present historical sketch. 
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natural identity of interests This is the device by which it has 
been possible for utilitarian thought, with few exceptions, for two 
hundred years to evade the Hobbesian problem. 1 

It is a fact, curious as it may seem, that Locke's more or loss 
wishful postulation of the natural identity of interests opened the 
way to a highly important scientific development which, though 
in essence utilitarian, could never have taken place in terms of 
the more consistent Hobbesian version of utilitarian theoiy 
And this is true in spite of the fact that many of its proponents 
went far to forget the assumptions on which the empirical appli¬ 
cability of their reasoning depend even with the degree of clanty 
with which Locke was aware of them The mode of thinking 
which Hobbes employed, applying it as he did in an empiricist 
sense, led empirically to an intensive concentration on the 
problem of a minimum of security So intense was this concentra¬ 
tion that the sheer difficulty of attainment of this minimum far 
overshadowed any possibilities of positive advantage to bo 
derived from social relationships beyond security itself Locke, on 
the other hand, having pushed the problem of secunty aside, wan 
in a position to pay attention to these matters, and wliat is much 
more important, to cicate a framework of thought within winch 
their analysis could proceed later to far more refined stages than 
Locke himself attained 

1 How far Locke’s position hero os against Hobbes’ is a enso of wishful 
thinking is not a matter of importance at present There is a sense in which 
he was factually the more nearly right But in terms of the utilitarian scheme 
there was no adequate way of formulating his correct insight that most 
societies would not dissolve into chnos on the breakdown of government, 
that hence there must be some other element of normative order than fear 
of governmental coercion It often happens, in a state of scientific immatur¬ 
ity, that the thinker who conies nearest being factually right in his empirical 
views is the least theoretically penetrating Hobbes’ iron consistency in 
developing the consequences of utilitarian assumptions was, in spite of the 
fact that it led him to empirical errors, such as an exaggerated fear of the 
consequences of revolution, a greater scientific achievement than Locke’s 
more "reasonable” attitude with its failure adequately to discriminate his 
implicit normative assumptions from established fact Locke, that is, was 
right hut gave the wrong reasons It must bo remembered that scientific 
achievement is a matter of the combination of systematic theoretical analysis 
vnlh empirical observation When a theoretical system is only partially 
adequate to the known facts a more correct factual account may be achieved 
by admitting theoretical errors and inconsistencies But factual correctness 
is not the sole aim of science, it must be combined with thoroughgoing 
theoretical understanding of the facts known and correctly stated 
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The treatment of Locke is, it should be remembered, with the 
sole exception of the “identity of interests,” restricted to a 
utilitarian basis. The ends of individuals are still discrete and 
unrelated. Then there anses, in civil society, the possibility of 
the presence of any one individual being used as means to an¬ 
other’s ends, and with the satisfactory elimination of coercive 
power this will entail mutual advantage Of this mutually 
advantageous use as means to each others’ ends there are two 
logically possible types One is that of cooperation in the pursuit 
of a common end, however proximate The other is exchange 
of services, or possessions For a number of reasons the first 
possibility played little part in the tradition of thought now 
being considered; its attention was fastened on the exchange 
of services or possessions. This is probably owing primarily 
to the fact that with the concentration of attention on the 
diversity of ends, and on the unit act, the very existence of 
common ends even on the proximate level seemed relatively 
rare and unimportant Indeed it was mainly in the transition to 
radical rationalistic positivism that this possibility came into 
its own. 


In the meantime it was the phenomenon of exchange which 
attracted attention And if this was to have empirical meaning 
beyond the mere accidental possession of diverse resources, it 
naturally had to become combined with a theory of specializa¬ 
tion and the division of labor The phenomena of specialization, 
the division of labor and exchange constitute the empirical 
starting point and focus of attention of the classical economics 
One of the first formidable attempts at systematic discussion of 
these issues is to be found in the famous chapter on Property m 
Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Government 1 It lays the 
foundations of the central classical doctrine, the labor theory of 
value and is particularly instructive in indicating its genetic 
though possibly illogical, connections with the normative aspect 
ot the Lockean theory of the state of nature. 

For, m the first instance, this chapter was a defense of private 
property which, it will be remembered, was listed among the 

because SV 'T? ^ P u° Perty L ° Cke found defeasible 
because it embodied human labor, something became a man’s 

1 John Locke, op. cit,, Chap. V. 
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property when he had "mixed his labor with it" 1 as the cele¬ 
brated phrase went The “state of nature" defined a norm of 
justice for property relations They should start with "natural 
equality," in other words, initial advantages should be equalized 
This, of course, implied the unrealistic assumption that all men 
had equal access to the gifts of nature with which to mix their 
labor The doctrine held only as Locke said when "there is enough 
and as good left m common for others ” J But under Locke's 
assumptions the same standard defined the conditions of exchange 
both in justice and m the condition m which rational men would 
actually accept it For there could be no advantage in exchange 
unless a man received more than he could produce in the same 
line of endeavor by his own labor, otherwise there would be no 
inducement to enter into exchange All this would hold so long 
as there was no coercion, so long as each could choose what 
transactions he should enter into freely and on an equal basis 
with his fellows. Then not only would the actual distribution of 
property and the terms of exchange be just, but goods and 
services would in fact exchange in proportion to the labor em¬ 
bodied in them. This is the theorem which was later taken up 
and developed 

Its elaboration and qualification into a usable economic theory, 
especially as carried out by Adam Smith and Ricardo, involved 
many intricacies which cannot be reviewed here Besides the pos¬ 
sibility already noted of unequal access to the gifts of nature 
there were several other sources of difficulty involved in its 
application to the analysis of a complex concrete society. One was 
occasioned by the use of capital, the spreading of the production 
process over time and hence the deferring of consumption for the 
sake of a larger ultimate product. Ricardo saw very clearly the 
implications of this difficulty, but on the whole its consequences 
were obscured for the classical economists by certain peculiari¬ 
ties of their way of conceiving the role of capital, as “funds 
destined for the maintenance of labor " 3 Another difficulty is 
caused by the fact that for the most part production is not 
carried out by an independent individual, but by an organized 

1 Ibid , p 130 

1 Ibid 

3 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ed. by E Caiman, Vol. I, pp. 74r-75. 
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unit so that the question must be raised of the terms of coopera¬ 
tion in its functioning. These questions need not be further 
discussed now. 

Only two points must be emphasized here First, what was to 
Locke primarily a standard of justice, the “natural equality in 
exchange” became by the time of Ricardo primarily a heuristic 
assumption which served to simplify the problems sufficiently to 
make possible the development of a workable conceptual scheme 
Ricardo probably came as close as anyone in the history of the 
social sciences to a purely scientific point of view. But none the 
less the assumptions of Locke’s state of nature were built into 


the structure of Ricardo’s scientific theorizing That Ricardo 
himself was not defending any standard of justice makes no 
difference from the present point of view, so long as he had 
nothing to put m its place as a basis in assumption for an eco¬ 
nomic theory He himself realized the scientific limitations of 
the labor theory of value with extraordinary clarity and antici¬ 
pated most of the subsequent criticisms to which it has been 
subjected. But he had no alternative to put forward If not fully 
satisfactory it was at least a first approximation, which was far 
better than nothing In Ricardo what may have been for Locke 
an ethical limitation on scientific insight had become definitely a 
theoretical limitation It could not be overcome until there 
developed a new theoretical movement As far as economics was 
concerned this took two directions One, which Ricardo himself 
in part shared, involved the breakdown of the assumption of 
natural identity of interests This will be discussed presently. 
The other came much later, and was developed by people who 
had for the most part ignored the first, it was the advent of the 
marginal utihty conception, in England through Jevons and 
Marshall This, while still consistent with the Lockean assump- 
toons, in fact solved the principal theoretical difficulties which 
Ricardo had been unable to surmount 


The second point to be emphasized is that the conceptual 
scheme of the classical economics was enabled to flourish as a 
serious scientific theory and more than a mere intellectual exer¬ 
cise precisely because it was applied to a society in which the 
basic problem of order was assumed to be solved Otherwise there 
could have been no empirical interest in its problems For 
economic relations as conceived by the classical economics can 
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take place on a significant scale only within a framework of 
order by virtue of which force and fraud are at least held within 
(bounds and where the rights of others are respected to a degree 1 
But utilitarian theory, though it operated on an empiricist basis, 
bad no adequate way of accounting for this order. Since no more 
adequate conceptual scheme than the utilitarian was available 
at the time, it was a fortunate error that the gap was filled by 
what, it is now evident, was an untenable “metaphysical” 
postulate, that the identity of interests was “in the nature of 
things" and that never under any circumstances was there 
occasion to question the stability of such an order. Utterly 
dependent logically on this “erroneous” premise there grew up 
what is perhaps the most highly developed theoretical system in 
the social sciences with correct results—within certain limita¬ 
tions This fact may serve as a lesson to those who are overly 
punstic in their scientific methodology Perhaps it is not always 
wise to discard even methodologically objectionable elements so 
long as they serve a useful scientific function, unless one has 
something better to substitute Of course the fact is that, how¬ 
ever untenable in other respects, the postulate of the natural 
identity of interests was a way of stating a crucially important 
fact, that in some societies to an important degree there does 
exist an order which makes possible an approximation to the 
conditions required by the assumptions of classical economic 
theory. 

From this discussion of the issue as between the Hobbesian 
and the Lockean versions of utilitarian thought may be seen 
emerging a distinction which will prove to be of great importance 
to the discussion which follows It is between two classes of 
means m the rational pursuit of ends, those involving force, fraud 
and other modes of coercion, and those involving rational per¬ 
suasion of advantage to be gained by entering into relations of 
exchange As has been shown, the attnbution of any considerable 
importance to the latter class is dependent on the former being 
kept to a degree under control But once this control is factually 
given, the latter assumes a prominent position. In terms of the 
relative emphasis on the two classes of means, and the problems 

'See O H Taylor, ‘‘Economic Theory and Certain Non-economic 
Elements m Social Life” in Explorations m Economics, Essays in Honor of 
I If. Taussig, p 390 
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they give rise to, there can be differentiated two main phases of 
the development of utilitarian thought, the political and the 
economic, respectively Here also a glimpse may be caught of the 
reasons why the question of the status of economic theory is of 
such crucial importance to the whole range of theoretical issues 
occupying this study. For, in so far as the basic action schema is 
employed for analytical purposes, the fact that economic action 
is actually empirically important must inevitably raise the 
question of the adequacy of the utilitarian version of the theory 
of action, if the contention is right that it cannot, without 
extraneous assumptions, account for the element of order in 
social relationships necessary to make this possible Indeed, the 
central problem may be stated thus: How is it possible, still 
making use of the general action schema, t.o solve the Hobbesian 
problem of order and yet not make use of such an objectionable 
metaphysical prop as the doctrine of the natural identity of 
interests? This is why in this study the principal analysis will 
begin with the work of an eminent economist and continue with a 
sociologist to whom the question of the status of economic 
theory is of crucial importance To repeat, its principal concern 
will bo with one way of escape from the inherent instability of the 
utilitarian system. But before discussing this central theme it is 
important to analyze some of the theories which have taken the 
other logically possible path, the transition to the radical posi¬ 
tivistic position. 

Malthus and the Instability of Utilitaeianism 

A convenient point of attack is to he found in the position 
of Malthus. 1 Without, perhaps, altogether realizing what he was 
doing, he made some serious dents in. the armor of "optimistic” 
utilitarianism In the polemics in which he was involved may be 
clearly seen the radically positivistic tendency just mentioned 
bifurcating thought into the two possible radical positivistic 
directions, leaving the economists stranded in the middle That 
the attack was not fatal but that the classical economics and its 

1 All the aspects of Malthus' thought important m this context are best 
seen in his Essay on Ike Principle oj Population, 1st ed It has been recently 
reprinted by the Royal Economic Society The best secondary treatment 
for present purposes is in Haldvy, op cii. 
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successors were still vouchsafed a long life without change in 
conceptual framework, does not matter here The issues were 
clearly brought to the surface, and that is enough. That they 
were not met, but still ignored or evaded, m part by Malthus 
himself, belongs not to the logic of theoretical systems but to the 
history of the infirmities of man as Homo sapiens. 

In effect, the source of the difficulty was the fact that the 
postulate of identity of interests really amounted to a denial of 
one of the utilitarian cornerstones, the randomness of ends. Since 
both principles tended to be implicit rather than explicit, it is 
not surprising that there should have been vacillation between 
the two positions. But the tendency toward the identity of inter¬ 
ests fitted in with another prominent element in the positivistic 
system, namely preoccupation with the rationalistic schema of 
scientific methodology in relation to action When this rational¬ 
istic tendency is pushed through to a logical conclusion the 
difficulty of the conflict disappears. Then men’s interests are 
indeed identical, for they have a common set of conditions to 
which rationally to adapt themselves Thus Locke’s theory of 
normative nature tends to fuse with the actual conditions of 
existence as scientifically knowable The differentiation of the two 
conceptions of nature had always been more or less indistinct 
and wishful thinking, rationalized by the teleological optimism 
of deism, saw in actuality the realization of its wishes. 1 This 
tendency had been realized on a grand scale in the optimistic 
philosophy of eighteenth-century France, in the biology of 
Lamarck as well as the social thought of Condorcet. 

But this change of position was associated with a subtle shift 
of emphasis in other respects. This particular rationalism could, 
m the current controversies over the question of political obliga¬ 
tion, on the part of the anti-authoritarians easily develop into 
a form of anarchism. The contrast of human institutions with 
nature to the detriment of the former could lead to advocacy of 
the abolition of all control. Once freed of the corrupting influence 
of bad institutions, men would spontaneously live in accord 
with nature, m harmony, prosperity and happiness For were 
not, so far as their reason held sway, their interests identical? 
There was still a further consequence of this point of view In the 

1 See L J Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment, for certain facts 
which provide a partial scientific basis for this optimism. 
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realization of these identical interests, many of which were 
common to all men, was not the rational thing spontaneous 
cooperation? The competitive individualism of the economic 
order, which had come to be thought of almost as part of nature 
itself, began to be questioned People saw in it no longer mainly 
the advantages of the division of labor, but coercion, oppression, 
unjust inequality. Thus m relation to economic policy this move¬ 
ment issued more and more in an anarchistic socialism (by no 
means contradictory terms) winch Marx later called Utopian 
socialism. Partly, certainly, to meet this kind of criticism, the 
individualistic economists tended more directly to rationalize 
their preference for competitive individualism Competition was 
not merely a result of men pursuing their interests independently 
of one another; it had a positive social function It was a great 
regulatory mechanism, a check on abuses For if one man tried to 
exploit another the competition of the market would force him 
to act reasonably or he would have to pay the price No man 
could sell dear when others at no loss to themselves were in a 
position to undercut him. But underlying this emphasis on 
competition as a regulatory mechanism lay senous theoretical 
issues Could it be justified as necessary out of the conceptual 
armory of the heritage of Locke? 

It was into this intellectual situation that Malthus plunged 
The anarchistic-socialistic trend of thought had recently made a 
dramatic appearance in England with Godwin’s Political Justice 
Malthus, like all conservative-minded men m the time of the 
French Revolution, was alarmed But how were these arguments 
to be met? There was little enough to oppose them within the 
traditional deistic-optimistic natural-law body of thought. The 
line between Locke and Godwinian anarchism was a distressingly 
thin one 

The answer to Godwin, which finally emerged from Malthus’ 
coptations and discussions with his father, was the celebrated 
principle of population Unfortunately discussion of this famous 
doctrine has generally been confined to the questions of whether 
Malthus was “right” and whether he was consistent These 
are not relevant to the present discussion. In taking the position 
that he did, he introduced a very subtle serpent into the har¬ 
monious paradise of Locke The whole theoretical structure 
threatened to crash 
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Malthus’ answer to Godwin was as follows. Suppose Mr, God¬ 
win’s heart’s desire to be granted and all human institutions to 
be suddenly abolished Suppose further the immediate result is as 
Mr. Godwin predicts, a Utopia of human happiness and harmony 
instead of Hobbes’ struggle for power. What will happen? This 
happy state cannot last, for the inhabitants will inevitably, in 
obeying the dictates of nature, act in a manner greatly to increase 
the population. And as population increases there will gradually 
appear a barrier to universal happiness, the limitations of sub¬ 
sistence. For the food supply cannot be increased indefinitely 
mproportion to the amount of labor expended on its production, 
the limitation is inherent in a nature conceived in a highly 
unbeneficent sense Faced with the prospect of starvation there 
is no reason to believe men will continue “reasonably" to respect 
one another’s rights, nor, when the alternative is to eat or not to 
eat that their interests are identical in starvation. There will 
ensue a struggle for at least a minimum of subsistence This 
struggle as it intensifies will become mcica,singly bitter and 
involve more and more drastic action Indeed if nothing happens 
to check it, it cannot but eventuate in a state of war in which 
every man is the enemy of every other (In a sense, Locke had not 
ignored the problem of subsistence Retention of the fruits of 
labor upon the gifts of nature was only just “so long as there was 
enough and as good left for others ” But this casual qualifying 
phrase of Locke’s turns out in Malthus' hands to conceal a 
ventable serpent) The fact is that there cannot be “enough and as 
good left for others ’’ The gifts of nature will be appropriated to 
the hilt And this changes the optimistic picture beyond recog¬ 
nition Instead of man living in a beautiful harmony with 
nature, niggardly nature has played a nasty trick upon him by 
endowing him with reproductive instincts the exercise of which 
plant the seeds of his own destruction 1 It is the samp sense of 
disharmony that permeates Hobbes In fact, Malthus has 
drastically reraised the Hobbesian problem. 

But why is the actually existent society not in this dire state 
of an unlimited struggle for subsistence? Because, says Malthus, 
of the very institutions to which Godwin so strenuously objects— 
m particular, property and marriage Thcso are not the lmposi- 

1 Malthus' attempted theological rationalization of those facte is not 
relevant here 
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tions of the arbitrary and malevolent wills of persons in authority, 
nor the results of ignorance They are the spontaneous remedy 
in this unpleasant situation 1 The existing state of affairs may 
be bad, but it is far better than it might be without these institu¬ 
tions. Long before the ultimate state of chaos is reached m the 
process of degeneration from Godwin’s Utopia, these institutional 
modes of regulation of conduct will spontaneously arise Marriage 
is necessary so that each shall be unable to escape responsibility 
for his own offspring, property is the only feasible means of 
giving a man the means of meeting this responsibility Only 
within the framework of these institutions is there adequate 
motivation for the “moral restraint” which Malthus held to be 
the only alternative to the unpleasant operation of the “positive 
checks.” Anarchism would be all very well in the unlimited plenty 
of the Garden of Eden; in the hard conditions of actual life man 
should be thankful for the protection of institutional restraints 
The same situation provided Malthus with an apparently 
solid foundation for his ardent belief in competitive individual¬ 
ism, and relieved him of its embarassing tendency to evaporate 
into socialistic cooperation. Competition is not only beneficent, 
it is absolutely necessary, it is the vis medicatnx rei publicae 
But what this implies as Malthus sets it forth must not escape 
notice. It is not beneficent under any and all conditions, but 
only within the proper institutional framework Without an ade¬ 
quate check on population growth beneficent competition would 
degenerate into a state of war The state which Mr Godwin’s 
proposals threaten to bring about is far from beneficent, yet it 
is highly “competitive.” This bangs a new note of the greatest 
importance into the consideration of competition It is no longer 
dealt with in purely utilitarian terms. However Malthus’ deriva¬ 
tion of institutions from the pressure of population may ulti¬ 
mately be judged, he has dealt a fatal blow to the easy optimism 
of the view that competition under any and all conditions is the 
most desirable of all things Malthus’ doctrine of the regulatory 
function of institutions is, perhaps, the first major step in the 
development of utilitarian thought 2 in the advance beyond the 
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mere assumption of the existence of order. It is a step which had 
to wait for its full fruition until the movement of thought ap¬ 
peared which forms the central subject matter of this study 

Mabx and Class Antagonism 

Besides accounting for the spontaneous generation of marriage 
and property, population pressure had for Malthus a third con¬ 
sequence that opened up still other vistas of thought which were 
closed to the strict utilitarian of the Lockean stamp. That is, it 
would lead to a “division of society into classes of employers and 
laborers.” The reason for this is the pressure for efficiency in 
production. For Locke the advantages of exchange within the 
framework of civil society supplied as it were the cake of human 
existence; for Malthus on the other hand, it was the black bread 
of grim necessity While Locke thought in terms of exchange 
between independent individuals, for Malthus efficiency de¬ 
manded the use of capital and the organized pioductivc unit, an 
impossibility unless some were working under the direction of 
others. 

Apart from any question of a tendency to justify the existing 
class situation, what was the implication of this view? It was that 
the basic disharmony between numbers and the limitations of 
subsistence led to a derivative disharmony within society itself, 
the disharmony between the interests of classes. The further 
implications of this were far-reaching and provided another body 
of explosive material within the structure of economic thought. 
Ricardo, by his acceptance of the Malthusian principle, carried 
these implications a considerable distance Seen m terms of the 
logical exigencies of the Ricardian theory of distribution of wealth, 
Malthusianism performed an impoitant double service. On the 
one hand, the development of the conception of the niggardliness 
of nature led to the conception of “diminishing returns,” the 
logical basis of the Ricardian theory of rent which solved the 
theoretical problem raised by the full appropriation of ,the gifts 
of nature On the other hand the theorem that there was a con¬ 
stant supply price of labor derived from the principle of popula¬ 
tion made it possible to draw the theoretically difficult line m 
the marginal product between the shares of labor and capital, by 
means of the famous iron law of wages But the double dishar¬ 
mony thus introduced into the economic system—between the 



interests of the exploiters of niggardly nature, the landlords and 
all others on the one hand, between employers and laborers on 
the other hand—greatly burdened the conception of a smoothly 
working, automatically self-adjusting, competitive mechanism 
The disharmony between these elements and the essentially 
Lockean assumptions of Ricardo’s theory of value have been 
acutely analyzed by Halfivy . 1 

At the same time certain peculiarities of the classical system 
made it difficult for at least the latter of these two disharmonies 
to flower out into its full theoretical consequences. This had to 
do particularly with the way in which the classical economists 
conceived the capitalist employer He did not appear primarily 
as a bargainer for the services of labor. Indeed, the terms of sale 
of these services were really settled by the Malthusian situation. 
His role was rather that of “making advances to Labor,” a point 
of view which issued in the wage-fund theory 2 with its fatalistic 
implications. In this respect, though still m large measure on a 
classical basis, it remained for Marx to draw the conclusions To 
him the fact of an organized productive unit meant an inherent 
class conflict, for the immediate interests of the two classes were 
completely opposed 

Once the underlying starting point was given this turn, impor¬ 
tant elements of the peculiar classical theory played into Marx’s 
hands . 5 This came mainly from the conception of the role of labor 
in. production, essentially a result of the origin of the theory in 
the conception of a state of nature According to the classical 
theory at the margin labor alone was really a productive factor 
while capital merely “set laborers to work ” This left the capi¬ 
talist employer’s share of the marginal product a Tesidual share. 
Even Mill, the “high priest of Liberalism,” stated, “The cause 
of profit is that labor produces more than is required for its 
support ” 4 It was not surprising, then, that this should be 
turned into a theory of exploitation, that interest and profit 

1 Jus Hxiirrr, op cU., Vol. Ill, Chap I. 

* On the wage-fund theory and its history, see F W. Taussig, Wages and 
Capital 

3 On this aspect of Marx the most illuminating discussion I have found is 
A. D. Lindsay, Karl Marx’s Capital. Lindsay, with full acknowledgment, 
leans heavily on HaiCvy for his account of the background 

< John- Stuart Mill. Principles of Political Economy, ed by W. J Ashley, 
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should be interpreted as a subtraction from the “true wages" 
of labor. 

The permanent importance of the Marxian exploitation theory 
for the present discussion lies, however, not in these peculiar 
technicalities which are now mainly only of antiquarian interest 
It lies rather in the fact that, starting as Marx did from the 
element of class conflict, the center of his attention was on bar¬ 
gaining power Thus in a particular case he reintroduced the 
factor of differences of power into social thinking, which had been 
so important in Hobbes’ philosophy and so neglected since The 
particular classical trappings of the theory are, of quite .secondary 
importance and their correction in terms of modern economic 
theory does not alter the essentials, though it does the form of 
statement 1 and some of the secondary results 2 

The Marxian treatment of bargaining power is, however, not 
merely a revival of the Hobbesian struggle for power It brings 
into prominence an element which had been lost to sight in the 
conflict between the positions of Hobbes and Locke, since this 
conflict envisaged a rigid alternative between a state of war and 
a completely noncoercive harmonious order But actual society 
is neither. Even though the institutional frnmcwoik is strong 
enough to keep the role of force down to a negligible level except 
at certain special times of crisis, and that of fraud witlun limits, it 
still leaves the door open to certain othei milder forms of coercion 
This is the case with the “legal" exercise of a superior strategic 
position in the bargaining process And this is all that is necessary 
for the main Marxian theoretical purposes even though many 
Marxians tend to see in the acts of government only a process of 
violent and fraudulent oppression of the working classes Under 
institutional conditions this element may be of considerable 

1 Cf Pareto’s discussion of Marx, Syslbmrs socialises, Vol ir. Chap XV, 
where in spite of repudiating Marx’s technical economic theory he praises 
him highly for his attention to the class struggle Tins latter is for Pareto, 
however, a sociological rather than an economic factor 

1 The error of the many modern economists who repudiat e Marx altogether 
lies in the fact that they (rightly) criticize the outworn forms of Marxian 
economics without going back to the really central proposition on which 
Marx’s most important departures from the main trend of tho classical 
economics were based Thus they succeed in “throwing out tho baby with the 
bath ” They have done this essentially because t.hoy have in general shared 
the implicit assumption of a natural identity of interests. M, M, Bobor'n 
Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History is a good example 
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importance, though perhaps not of the dominant importance 
attributed to it by Marx. 

The reintroduction of the power factor in this form by Marx 
earned with it an implication of the instability of the economic 
system into which it came. But this instability, instead of being 
chaotic as according to Hobbes’ theory, was the result of a power 
relation within a determinate institutional framework, involving a 
definite social organization—the capitalistic enterprise—which 
made it possible for it to form the basis for a theory of definite 
dynamic process, an evolution of capitalism Up to this point 
Marx may be considered to be understandable in terms of the 
logical framework of English utilitarian thought, though, as has 
been shown, in a somewhat different way from most other 
utilitarians Here, however, he tied his analysis into a theory of 
“dialectic” evolution largely of Hegelian origin. Marx thus forms 
an important bridge between the positivistic and idealistic tradi¬ 
tions of thought Further discussion of Marx will therefore be 
postponed until his relation to idealism can be taken up 1 He is 
one of the most important forerunners of the group of writers, 
including especially Max Weber, to be dealt with under the head¬ 
ing of idealism Enough, however, has been said to show that 
Marx’s historical materialism is not scientific materialism in the 
ordinary sense, but is rather, fundamentally, a version of utilita¬ 
rian individualism. It differs from the mam trend of the latter, 
however, precisely by the presence of the “historical” element, 
which will be discussed when Marx is taken up again 

Darwinism 

It has been argued throughout that the version of utilitarian 
thought dominant in the heritage of Locke was, m terms of its 
strictly scientific elements, inherently unstable, that a modicum 
of stability in it was dependent on adherence to the metaphysical 
prop of the natural identity of interests To give this postulate 
within the positivistic framework to any degree a logically (if not 
empirically) satisfactory underpinning it was necessary to make 
the transition to radical rationalistic positivism with all the 
consequences to which Malthus so strongly objected in his attack 
upon Godwin. But in that same attack Malthus in effect swept 
away the prop with far-reaching consequences, some of which 

l See Chap XIII. 
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have just been considered. It remains to inquire, however, in 
what direction this was leading as far as concerned the develop¬ 
ment of a general system of social theory rather than the particu¬ 
lar problems just dealt with 

There can be no doubt that the main tendency of the Mal¬ 
thusian line of thinking was to oppose Godwinian rationalistic 
positivism with the other alternative of the radical positivistic 
system, positivistic anti-intellectualism, as it may be termed In 
particular, Malthus may conveniently be taken to mark the 
beginning of a movement to interpret human action predomi¬ 
nantly m biological terms, which steadily gamed in force almost 
throughout the nineteenth century 

In the first place, in Malthus himself the source of all the 
trouble lay in what was essentially a biological hypothesis, the 
“tendency of population to increase ” One cannot but ascribe 
this powerful force mainly to heredity. It is the expression of an 
inherited instinct which derives its importance from the sheer 
difficulty of controlling it even though Malthus held that, under 
certain conditions, it could be controlled by “moral restraint.” 
Similarly the other term of the Malthusian difficulty, the limita¬ 
tions of subsistence, lay in certain ultimate features of the non¬ 
human environment. In both respects so far as the principle of 
population determines social conditions it is, ultimately, the 
effect of the conditions of action, not of men’s ends or any other 
normative element. But so far as this is so the scope of variation 
open to human volition is narrowed down and the limit of a 
radical positivistic theory is approached This Malthus himself 
did not reach; he remained too good a utilitarian But, in part 
influenced by him, the tendency culminated in one of the great 
movements of nineteenth centuiy thought, Darwinism, which 
when developed into a closed system and applied to human action 
m society constituted the most important radically anti-intellec- 
tuahstic positivistic system ever promulgated 

The basic feature of the Malthusian situation is, of course, the 
assumed fact of powers of reproduction of the species far in excess 
of the possibilities of support in the conditions of the environ¬ 
ment. This situation may, logically, be met in one of two ways, as 
indicated by Malthus’ distinction between positive and preven¬ 
tive checks The preventive check, “moral restraint,” is indicative 
of the utilitarian element of Malthus’ thought. On the biological 
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plane with which Darwin was concerned this necessanly drops 
out; the surplus must be eliminated by the positive checks. The 
Darwinian name for the process is “natural selection 

Darwin differs from Malthus by applying to all species of 
organisms what the latter had applied only to man. But he also 
differed in another important respect Malthus had been con¬ 
cerned solely with the problem of numbers; a certain number 
could attain adequate subsistence if the surplus were somehow 
eliminated, or of course prevented from being born But Darwin 
began to pay attention to the problem of which among those 
present were eliminated and which survived This necessanly 
implied a qualitative difference between the individuals in a 
population But once given this qualitative difference, which 
Malthus did not consider, the process is no longer one merely of 
elimination, but of selection. 

There is one further element necessary to complete the picture 
and to close the system—an answer to the question, whence the 
qualitative differences between individual organisms? This m the 
Darwinian theory is accomplished by the postulate of random 
variations There is, in heredity, a continual process of variation 
at random about the previous hereditary type Among these 
variations so me are eliminated in the struggle for existence, others 
survive and reproduce their kind But those which survive are 
not the "average”; they are a selected group so that in the process 
the modal type itself is shifted It is by the combination of varia¬ 
tion and selection that the conception of static adjustment to 
fixed factors, charactenstic of Malthus and the other utilitarians, 
gives way to an evolutionary theory 

But it is essentially positivistic evolutionism. For what ele¬ 
ments give direction to the process? Of course the conditions of 
the environment It is adaptation to these conditions which 
constitutes the fitness which explains selection and reproduction. 
True, the environment alone could not produce evolution, but 
typically the other element is a random element, playing a role 
logically analogous to that of random ends in the utilitarian 
system Thus the environment alone is the determining, direction¬ 
giving element. 

Precisely in so far as this "biologizing” tendency, which, in 
fact took primarily the Darwinian form, gained ascendancy there 
w as an abandonment of the utilitarian position in favor of radical 
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anti-mtellectualistic positivism. In so far as the conditions of the 
environment are decisive it does not matter what ends men may- 
think they pursue, in fact, the course of history is determined by 
an impersonal process over which they have no control It should 
be noted that in the shift the subjective category of ends dis¬ 
appears and with it the norm of rationality Darwinian variation 
constitutes an entirely objective element requiring for its theo¬ 
retical formulation no subjective reference Even though rational 
action might have, empirically, a place as one mode of adaptation 
to the environment, the point is that it falls out of the general 
framework of the theoretical system altogether and becomes a 
contingent phenomenon, an unimportant fact in the strict 
sense. 

Along with this disappearance of the normative aspects of the 
utilitarian system, ends and rationality, goes another most im¬ 
portant consequence, the problem of order in the sense m which 
it has been discussed above evaporates 1 Without the normative 
elements of action order in the normative sense becomes meaning¬ 
less The only order which concerns the scientist of human action 
is a factual order from both the subjective and the objective 
points of view Indeed, ironically enough, the order which is 
found to dominate this factual world is precisely that which had 
played the part of antithesis to social order in utilitarian thought 
—the “state of war ” It has changed its name to the “struggle 
for existence” but is in all essentials the Hobbesian state of 
nature as the phrase “nature red in tooth and claw” indicates 
But this fact is scarcely noted since, the theoretical point of view 
having vitally shifted, the old problem is gone At most it is of 
interest, as for Huxley, only from an ethical, not from a scientific, 
point of view It is unquestionably true that the economists’ 
conception of a competitive order went far to provide the model 
for the biological theory of selection . 1 There too the “unfit,” the 
high-cost producers, the inefficient were eliminated, or ought to 
be, though only from the market, not from life ! But it must not 
be forgotten that in applying this model to the purposes of bio¬ 
logical theory a deep change in its meaning was involved For 

1 It is "solved” by being held to be meaningless 

s “The Principle of Survival of the Fittest could be regarded as one vast 
generalization of the Ricardian economics ’’ J M Keynes, The End of 
Laissez Faire., New Republio ed , p 17 
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it, was one of Malthus’ most important insights that only under 
certain specific conditions involving precisely a normative order 
could competition be beneficent, could it eliminate those who 
in terms of the social interest were the unfit. But the conditions 
of the struggle for existence contained no such element of order 
at all They were precisely the conditions of anarchy which 
Malthus and his fellow economists feared 

Thus “Social Darwinism” as the empiricist application of 
Darwinian biology to human action may, following Pareto, be 
called, plays a very important part in the analytical classification 
of theoretical systems m the field of human action It, or some 
other theory which finds the ultimate explanatory principles in 
the objective non-normative influence of the conditions of action, 
usually of heredity and environment, forms the logical end result 
of the process of breakdown of the unstable utilitarian system 
so long as it takes place within the positivistic framework and 
at the same time departs from the “rationalistic” schema It will 
hence always be a significant question to ask about any writer, 
what is his position, implicit or explicit, toward this possibility 
in the solution of his theoretical problems, m the logical closure 
of his system of theory? If he repudiates this solution there are, in 
so far as he departs from utilitarianism, only two other positions 
open; either he is a rationalist m the peculiar sense developed 
above, hence entertains another version of the radical-posi- 
tivist position, or he has abandoned the positivistic framework 
altogether. 

Though it was undoubtedly influenced in various ways by 
conceptions current m social thought, both of Malthus and of 
others, the Darwinian movement was primarily an outcome of the 
biological study of nonhuman organisms. Its influence on social 
thought was due partly to its general ascendancy over educated 
minds in the latter part of the nineteenth century and to the way 
in which, in application to things human it fitted so neatly into 
the logical exigencies of the theories which are being considered. 
But as a social theory, it is indirect, mainly a borrowing from 
biology. Three other paths can now be briefly indicated by which, 
to a larger though not exclusive extent, the analysis of human 
action itself has led to the transition to a radical positivistic 
position, whether anti-intellectualistic, rationalistic, or a com¬ 
bination of the two. 
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Other Paths to Radical Positivism 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Darwinian move¬ 
ment in its application to social problems is its complete abandon¬ 
ment of the subjective for the objective point of view. This is 
implicit in the substitution for the utilitarian category of random 
wants or ends of that of random variations These are objectively 
observable variations and the concept carries no subjective 
reference The same objectivism can be noted in the first of the 
above-mentioned paths—through certain schools of psychology 
Instead of being attributed directly to general biological factors, 
the uniformities of human behavior may be attributed to certain 
traits of the human individual—tendencies of behavior of the 
organism as a whole In so far as the subjective reference is ex¬ 
cluded these must, as has been seen, be reducible ultimately on 
analysis to terms of some combination of nonsubjective factors, 
usually heredity and environment as strictly defined m Chap II 

It is over the question of the relative predominance of the two 
that the difference of opinion comes One alternative is to lay 
the principal stress on hereditary tendencies of behavior, this 
may be called the "instinct" theory It is not, however, an ulti¬ 
mate solution, but the question naturally arises further, what is 
the origin of these particular instinctive tendencies, why do men 
have these tendencies and not others? The answer, in terms of the 
factors of heredity and environment is in the last analysis inevi¬ 
tably some form of the concept of survival value In general, this 
will involve a process of natural selection The ultimate basis of 
the instinct theory then becomes biological, and it leads to the 
same result as Social Darwinism by a more indirect path. 

The other alternative is that which lays stress on environment 
Though naturally various versions are conceivable the movement 
which has been most influential is behaviorism It is in a curiously 
definite way a child of the same intellectual stock as Darwinism, 
bo much so that it might be called simply the Darwinism of 
individual behavior Darwinian biology was after all mainly con¬ 
cerned with variations m the hereditary character of the species. 
Behaviorism, on the other hand, has postulated as the origin of 
individual traits a set of random movements These must be 
conceived to vary at random about the hereditary tendencies 
of action which would, in the behavioristic case, be confined to a 
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few true unconditioned reflexes. These random movements are 
subject to a process of environmental conditioning, by which 
some that meet the functional needs of the organism in its adapta¬ 
tion to the environment 1 are perpetuated by conditioning and 
become conditioned reflexes or habits and others, which do not 
meet such needs, are eliminated. It is clear that the random 
movements of behaviorism correspond directly to the random 
variations of Darwinism, while the process of conditionmg is 
another form of that of natural selection. 

But there still remains the residue of original hereditary traits, 
of "prepotent reflexes,” and the explanation of these, m turn, 
will naturally take the form of the biological theory of natural 
selection. So behaviorism also ends up m essentially the same 
place as Social Darwinism . 2 In fact the difference between it and 
its bitterest enemy, the instinct psychology, is from the present 
point of view entirely secondary—only one of relative emphasis 
on environment and heredity, respectively In addition behavior¬ 
ism is by its peculiar type of analysis more closely bound to 
specifically Darwinian inodes of thought. But the most important 
thing is that both ultimately reduce the interpretation of human 
conduct to terms of a theory of biological selection 

The two may be treated together as the principal forms of 
positivistic anti-intellectualism. As was noted in Chap II, posi¬ 
tivistic social thought has approached the subjective aspect of 
action in terms of the role of scientific knowledge, that is, the 
standard has been the cognitive aspect of the subjective. This 
circumstance has forced the reaction against rationalism, so long 
as it has remained within the positivistic framework, m the 
direction of appealing to the factors of heredity and environ¬ 
ment * Hence Social Darwinism may be regarded as the logical 
end result on a positivistic basis of the anti-mtellectualist 
movement 

‘ In so far as the environment actually studied is the concrete social 
environment it is clear that the behavionst position, seen as a general theory 
of human action involves the circular reasoning discussed in Chop. II 

* Naturally m most behavionst literature the individual actually being 
studied la the concrete individual m a social environment It is only in the 
attempt to extend the scheme to a general factor-analysis of human behavior 
that these radical hiologistic consequences emerge. 

* It ia not necessary to repeat the reasons for this statement here See 

above, Chap II. 
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Behaviorism has a peculiar importance in this connection Not 
only does it carry through the common tendency of reduction 
of the factors of human behavior to biological terms, but it goes 
further. This reduction naturally does away with the analytical 
mdispensability of the subjective approach, since it can reveal 
nothing not reducible to the general terms applicable to all bio¬ 
logical organisms; it makes the subjective “epiphenomenal ” 
Behaviorism draws the radical consequence in its methodology— 
the subjective approach to it is not only superfluous but illegiti¬ 
mate, it is contrary to the canons of “objective” science . 1 Thus 
the substantive scientific theory is integrated with a methodolog¬ 
ical doctrine which seeks to make its results not only empirically 
correct, but methodologically inevitable—for when all reference 
to subjective categories is excluded from the start, the objectivism 
becomes a closed system 2 In this methodological respect be¬ 
haviorism furnishes the limiting type which Social Darwinism 
furnishes in the substantive context In the last analysis be- 
havionst objectivism is the only position for a radically consistent 
positivist 

The movements just discussed, while they do not short of 
behaviorism radically exclude the subjective point of view, are on 
the whole couched for analytical purposes in objectivist terms It 
remains to trace the principal movements by which the implica¬ 
tions of the positivistic position have been worked out m ex¬ 
plicitly subjective terms Two of these may be considered relevant 
here. The first, which has historically been in very close relation 
to the economic aspect of utilitarian thought, is hedonism Like 
most of the theories here considered that of hedonism grew up 
under the aegis of an empiricist methodology. Hence it is not 
surprising that in the concrete entities “pleasure” and “happi¬ 
ness" ambiguities have come to light later on which have split 
later hedonistic thought into separate schools. At the present time 
only one of these need be discussed 

The general logical context in which the doctrine that men 
are primarily actuated by the pursuit of pleasure and the avoid¬ 
ance of pam grew up is not difficult to see In the first place, 

1 In the peculiar behavioristic sense which really limits the data of science 
m general to facts which can be stated in terms of the conceptual schemes of 
chemistry and physics All others are eliminated by simply denying their 
status as facts 

2 EmpincaUy as well as logically closed 
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science is seldom content to stop with the postulation of certain 
ultimate data. It was inevitable, above all in an empiricist at¬ 
mosphere, that the question of the ultimate motivations of 
conduct should arise, that is, one should not only assume that 
men have certain wants, but that the attempt should be made to 
understand why they have them. This happens above all when 
it is realized that within the conditions of the environment there 
are qualitative choices open as between possibilities of action 
between which it is possible to choose. 

Secondly, the manner m which utilitarian thinking had con¬ 
centrated on the economic aspect of life indicated the direction 
in which the solution of the problem might be sought For the 
mechanism of competitive market relations seemed to reduce 
human motivation to a common denominator, all men seemed to 
be following a single direction of behavior, the promotion of their 
economic “interests ” The question then was what lay at the 
basis of this common economic motivation What was the nature 
of the common element? The problem, it should be noted, was 
set in terms of the means-end schema. What is the “end'’ of 
individual action? 

In this context, then, it was natural to observe two things: 
first, that there was a distinction between things men sought and 
things they avoided; second, that success in attainment of the 
former was generally accompanied by a positive feeling-tone, 
while infliction against their will with things they tended to avoid 
was conversely generally accompanied by a negative feeling-tone 
If these two feeling-tones be called pleasure and pam respectively, 
we have the setting of the hedonistic theory 

Then arises the question of the status of these elements in the 
explanation of action One of the possible explanations is the 
one here relevant, genuine “psychological hedonism ” This may 
be stated as the view that the explanation of the direction rational 
action takes is the fact that in human nature certain acts produce 
pleasure to the actor, others pain Whether it be hereditary or 
conditioned by the individual's past experience, the connection 
between the particular act and pleasure or pam is to the actor a 
/act of which he must take account; it is not his doing, at least 
m the particular context, Then the performance of certain acts 
becomes an intrinsically necessary means to enjoying pleasure 
or avoiding pain. 
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By this means, without disturbing the rationalistic schema, the 
indeterminacy of the pure utilitarian position is eliminated Given 
man’s nature, the element of random wants is no longer there 
Why he should seek a given concrete end becomes known, it is a 
means of gaining pleasure or avoiding pain In our terms it shifts 
from the utilitarian to a radically positivistic position by reducing 
ends as a factor in action to terms of “conditions.” It is essentially 
human nature which explains why men act as they do 
Like the anti-intellectuahst psychologies, this is not a final 
position either For there remains the problem why pleasure is 
attached to some particular forms of action, pain to others It 
is true this could be assumed as a set of ultimate data, but there 
seems no valid reason to do so The natural course is to follow 
the problem back still another step. The means of doing it is 
already at hand The basic principle for understanding human 
nature (as that of every organism) is that of adaptation to 
environment So the explanation of the particular incidence of 
pleasure and pain is that pleasurable acts are those favorable to 
survival of the species, painful acts unfavorable Thus by still a 
third route the argument comes back to Social Darwinism 1 
The other direction in which classical utilitarian hedonism 
developed may be left until the last path has been indicated by 
which one may arrive at the proposition that the ultimate ex¬ 
planation of human action lies in the conditions of its environ¬ 
ment It is the one already sketched in connection with Godwin 
The search for the origin of this line of thought leads back to 
the influence of the normative conception of the law of nature 
“which is reason.” Making reason the law of human nature 
involves, as has been remarked, conceiving it as ruling the pas¬ 
sions rather than serving them This means, more directly in 
the terms used here, that instead of being merely the faculty for 
devising ways and means to realize ends, it becomes the agency 
of determining the ends themselves 
Now so long as the conception of nature remains explicitly 
normative, the sense in which the function of reason is that of 
adaptation to nature remains outside the present concern It 

1 Hedonism is thus a combination of the two logically possible polar types 
rationalistic m so far as it employs the means-end schema, anti-intellectual- 
istio in the theory of human nature which explains its particular 
mode of functioning 
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rests on what is, in positivistic terms, a metaphysical element 
outside the scope of science and inadmissible to its manner of 
thought. But there was a strong tendency to identify nature, in 
this sense, with the factors in a causal explanation of empirical 
phenomena The normative and explanatory versions of the law 
of nature tended to merge This was, indeed, inevitable so far 
aa the conception of reason was the positivistic one of the “faculty 
manifested in positive science ” Then the reality to which our 
reason adapts us must be that of the “facts” of our empirical 
external world. 

In this manner then there grew up the conception of a direct 
rational adaptation to the ultimate conditions of action, by the 
determination of ends m conformity with these conditions This 
tendency of thought is very prominent in the “left” wing of 
individualistic positivism, in the French rationalists, in Godwin, 
and Owen, and also the Utopian Socialists Competition was 
irrelevant from this point of view since each individual adapted 
his action directly to the ultimate conditions and no such inter¬ 
mediary means of making him conform was necessary It had no 
function in the social scheme Hence the emphasis of this group 
was on the processes of spontaneous cooperation of individuals— 
a strong anarchistic or socialistic trend according to whether the 
stress was on the advantages of freedom or of cooperation. 

Thus we have one extreme radical solution of the problem of 
order raised by Hobbes—by denying the existence of the problem 
But this view, so long as it was genuinely positivistic really only 
differed from the others discussed in the structure of its con¬ 
ceptual scheme, in its conception of the nature of the process of 
the determination of action—in this solution of the problem 
adaptation is direct through rational apprehension of the facts, in. 
the anti-intellectuaiistic solution it is indirect through selection 
But in both cases the end result, or the ultimate determinant 
factors are the same, adaptation to conditions through, in the last 
analysis, the influence of these conditions themselves Indeed, m 
the very last analysis even the digerence of process disappears, for 
in so far aa the “conditions” ultimately form the sole deter¬ 
minants of action the subjective aspect becomes merely a re¬ 
flection of these “facts”, it is purely epiphenomenal . 1 Thus all 


, ‘ T !' 6 ° nly if er f nce frona Darwinism is the elimination of the necessity 
for selection The bams becomes the Lamarckian biology with its doctrine 
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positivistic rivers ultimately flow into the same sea, that of 
mechanistic determinism 


Utility 

But to return to hedonism, the form treated above has been 
called true psychological hedonism That is, pleasure is regarded 
as the true cause of rational action in the form that it becomes the 
real end of the action, while the apparent diversity of concrete 
ends reduces to nothing more than a plurality of means to this 
one end, merely reflecting the diversity of our inherited nature 
and of the empirical world we live in 

On the other hand, from the same starting point, there is an¬ 
other possible interpretation of the significance of pleasure as 
associated with the attainment of ends actually sought Pleasure, 
that is, may bo regarded not as the real end but as the index of 
the degree of attainment of whatever our real end may be 
Instead of making it a psychological, perhaps ultimately physi¬ 
ological factor in action this interpretation would make it a 
manifestation, in the realm of feeling, of a process the explanation 
of which is to be sought in terms of other categories This trend 
of thought emerges into self-consciousness m quite recent times 
in the form of the modern economic concept of utility 

In these terms it is possible to say that all economic action is 
motivated by the aim of maximizing utility But this ultimately 
means that the element of order in economic relationships is to 
be sought only on the level of means, The proposition is only a 
consequence of, or a way of stating, the postulate of economic 
rationality In other words, the immediate end of all economic 
activity so far as it is economic is the acquisition of control over 
means to the satisfaction of wants It is precisely m their character 
of convertibility as means to the satisfaction of alternative ends 
that goods and services can be treated m terms of this common 
denominator, utility The more this character of generality ap¬ 
plies the more purely economic a thing is Hence the economic 
means par excellence, the embodiment of pure utility, is "general 
purchasing power,” the means that is applicable to the satisfac- 


of the inheritance of acquired characters. Lamarck was indeed closely 
associated with this rationalistic trend of thought, as Darwin was with 
positivistic anti-mtellectualism 
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tion of all wants whatever so far as they can be related to an 
economic context at all. 

In its strictly utilitarian form utility thus becomes the general 
measure of success of rational action, that is of command over 
means to the satisfaction of random wants But the wants still 
remain the ultimate subjective factor m action, not the utility. 
This position comes to be worked out with logical clarity by the 
process of purifying the concept of utility of its association with 
psychological hedonism, a process which has been exceedingly 
painful. This painfulness is, indeed, not surprising, for there is in 
the utilitarian version of positivistic social thought a basic in¬ 
stability, Hence, so long as one remains genuinely positivistic, the 
transition to radical positivism is inescapable. For the economist 
psychological hedonism has naturally been the easiest path by 
which to make the transition Thus, in a positivistic context there 
is a good deal of truth in the “institutionalist” charge 1 that 
orthodox economic theory is logically bound up with hedonism. 
For in its competitive aspect at least the radical rationalistic 
solution is unacceptable, for it makes competition superfluous, 
while positivistic anti-intellectuahsm undermines the postulate 
of economic rationality, with even more serious consequences The 
utility theory of economic motivation is correct and not the 
hedonistic theory But this implies a radical revision of the whole 
positivistic framework within which orthodox economic theory 
grew up The character of this revision will form one of the central 
themes of the treatment of the first two subjects of intensive 
analysis, Marshall and Pareto. 

Evolution 

Finally, a few explicit words must be said about the place of 
the concept of evolution in a positivistic context. It is accurate 
to say that from Hobbes to the end of the eighteenth century the 
predominant tendency of this great tradition of thought was to 
think in terms of a static adjustment of fixed elements to each 
other. Gradually, however, the tendency emerged to think in 
terms of evolutionary process 

1 See W, C. Mitchell, ''Human Behavior and Economics," Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November, 1914 

T, Veblen, “Preconceptions of Economic Science" m The Place of 
Science in Modem Ctinhzatum J 
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The first great phase of evolutionism was on the background of 
radical French rationalism—perhaps the first great name is that 
of Condorcet It was this movement of thought which most 
directly applied the methodology of positive science to the analy¬ 
sis of the subjective aspect of action As long as this was confined 
to the role of the faculty of reason positivistically defined, the 
tendency was to think statically But it soon became evident 
that while the faculty of reason might be static, the same was not 
true of its product, scientific knowledge On the conti ary it is 
subject to a process of cumulative increase Action, then is 
determined not by reason directly but indirectly through the 
rational understanding of conditions and the application of this 
knowledge to the guidance of action Thus the concrete result 
will vary according to the state of knowledge 

From these considerations emerges a theory of cumulative 
social change the dynamic factor in which is the progressive 
accumulation of scientific knowledge, that is, a linear theory of 
social evolution In its process the factois limiting the rationality 
of action noted m the last chapter, ignorance and error, have 
their place m the theory, but as characteristics of the early stages 
of the process, being progiessively eliminated in its course Irra¬ 
tionalities at any given time are indices of the incompleteness 
of the process 

This rationalistic theory of social evolution stands at one pole 
of positivistic thought It is quite clear that by themselves random 
wants cannot supply a dynamic element On a utilitarian basis 
the only opening is equally for the factor of increasing scientific 
knowledge, this time, of means and conditions Thus in both 
theories the central emphasis is on scientific knowledge and its 
application in technology When thought departs from the 
rationalistic or utilitarian poles, it must be, in a positivistic frame¬ 
work, m terms of some kind of positivistic anti-mtellectuaiism. 

In the absence of any dynamic factor m the ultimate environ¬ 
mental conditions themselves this can only be found in something 
which alters the hereditary type, that is, in something like the 
random vacations of Darwinism, where the factor from which 
the determinate direction of change is derived is that of envnon- 
mental conditions Thus at both the rationalistic and the anti-in- 
tellectualistic poles of positivistic thought the same fundamental 
direction of a process of evolutionary change is given, that of 
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better adaptation to environmental conditions At one pole this 
adaptation is direct rational adaptation through application of 
scientific knowledge, at the other indirect by selection among 
variations But in both the process is linear, by a progressive 
accumulation of stages of approach to an asymptotic goal The 
most essential point is that these are the only possibilities open 
on a strictly positivistic basis Above all the one place for a posi¬ 
tive role of ends is in the utilitarian form, and this provides no 
basis for a theory of change Hence any change m ends, not a 
reflection of other factors, must be considered an indication of 
non-positivistic elements in the thought concerned 1 

Thus has been completed the setting of the stage for the drama 
of thought to be presented m this study The first attack will be 
at a strategic point, that of the status of economic theory and its 
relation to the utilitarian position The first theorist to be taken 
up will be Alfred Marshall, who from his own point of view and 
that of the rest of the scientific world confined his theoretical 
attention to economic problems In the way in which he defined 
them and tlie manner m which he dealt with them, however, it 
will be found that questions of the greatest interest are raised 

The second step m the analysis will be concerned with the work 
of Vilfredo Pareto, who, though also an economist, supplemented 
his economics with a sociological theory in a way which made 
explicit the problem of the relation of the two disciplines and the 
relation of both to the whole positivistic scheme. Finally, the 
treatment of Pareto will be followed by a detailed consideration 
of the thought of Emile Durkhcim, who raises the same funda¬ 
mental problems in a somewhat different way, involving the 
status of still another logical possibility of the positivistic tradi¬ 
tion, the sociologistic, detailed consideration of which will be 
deferred until his work is dealt with These three studies will 
complete the treatment of positivistic social thought It may, as 
suggested above, be considered as an attempt to trace, in terms 
of the work of these three men, what happens when the conse¬ 
quences of the instability of the utilitarian position are followed 
in the opposite direction from that of the tendency to radical 
positivism, with which the present discussion has been concerned 

To conclude, this historical sketch, a word of safeguard against 

' Chap. IV the importance of thw proposition for interpreting the 
significance of certain elements of Marshall’s thought will be shown. 
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misunderstanding may be added The theoretical concepts which 
have been considered here may be treated from two points of 
view, this discussion has been predominantly concerned with 
one the one which by and large the authors of the ideas them¬ 
selves have held. That is, they have been treated as general 
theoretical frameworks for the understanding of human behavior 
m society as a whole It will be maintained, and the attempt made 
in considerable detail to prove, that m this sense all of the versions 
of positivistic social thought constitute untenable positions, for both 
empirical and methodological reasons 

This must not, however, be taken to mean that the concepts 
which have been developed in connection with these theories 
are simply wrong and hence of no use for present or future social 
science On the contrary, in general each of the mam categories 
developed has found, subject, of course, to qualification and 
refinement, a permanent place in the attack on the problems of 
human behavior. Criticism is here directed not against their 
adequacy for properly defined and restricted purposes, but 
against their claim to form the basis for adequate general theories 
of society It would be a senous misunderstanding to suppose 
that, because positivistic social theories are here severely criticized 
for some theoretical purposes, it is therefore held that the con¬ 
cepts employed m them are invalid for any and all purposes. The 
attempt, rather, will be made to develop the outline of a general 
conceptual scheme in terms of which the important elements of 
validity m them may find a legitimate place and thus avoid the 
dangers of being lost m the general critical attack on the empirical 
results of their use in a positivistic context. 1 

‘The institutionalists' repudiation of the conceptual tools of orthodox 
economic theory is au excellent example of this Though often empirically 
nght in their criticism of conclusions arrived at by use of these concepts, 
they are none the less disastrously wrong on a theoretical level m failing to 
see the possibilities of avoiding these consequences by using the same tools 
m the context of a different conceptual framework 
















Chapter IV 


ALFRED MARSHALL. WANTS AND ACTIVITIES AND 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SCOPE OF ECONOMICS 1 2 

It has been shown m Chap III that the branch of utilitarian 
thought which has involved the postulate of the natural identity 
of interests has tended to focus the center of analytical attention 
in the study of human action on a theory of economic relation¬ 
ships. This tendency issued in the classical economics, a few 
salient aspects of which have been very hastily sketched In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, however, this body of 
thought entered upon a new phase of its development, which, 
while remaining within the general logical framework outlined, 
involved important changes m the internal structure of economic 
theory, so much so that Professor Schumpeter has, rightly, made 
a sharp distinction between the classical system of theory and 
modern utility doctrine . 1 

The great revolutionary discovery which marked the advent 
of the new era was that of the principle of marginal utility While, 
as has been noted above, the place of the labor theory of value 
in the classical system is understandable in terms of its derivation 
from Locke's concept of the state of nature, at least by the time of 
Ricardo, there had appeared m its use for explanatory purposes 
difficulties of such magnitude as to occasion serious misgivings 
on Ricardo’s part 3 But for another fifty years the classical system 
retained its scientific supremacy, essentially because nothing 
better was found to take its place 

1 The mam substance of the earlier part of this chapter has been reprinted 
with only minor alterations from an article “Wants and Activities m 
Marshall’’ published m the Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1931 
Thanks are due to the editors of the Quarterly Journal for their kind permis¬ 
sion to use the material 

2 J A Schumpeter, Dogmengeschichte der Volksvnrtschafislehre, Orundnss 
der Soztaloekonornik, Vol I 

2 See David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, Chap. I, ed 
by E C. K Gonner, Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, ed by James Bonar 
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On tin 1 * technical plane the fundamental difficulty was that no 
satisfactory approach to the value 1 problem could be found on 
the demand side It was recognized that scarcity was a necessary 
condition of value, and that, on the “subjective” side, there 
were two different aspects called in the classical literature value 
in exchange” and “value in use ” The difficulty was to relate 
them to each other In the absence of a relating principle the 
next best tiling was to fall back on the conditions of supply. It 
was tins missing link that was supplied by the idea of marginal 
utility It rested on the insight that what was relevant to the 
determination of exchange value on the demand side was not the 
value in use of the total amount of a commodity consumed per 
unit of time, but the addition to this value—to “total utility”— 
which could be imputed to the last unit in the supply, that is the 
difference it would make if a small change were made in the rate 
of consumption It is this increment of value in use, of utility, 
which is called marginal utility Once this fundamental principle 
had been discovered it was logical to follow out its implications 
into a far-reaclung reconstruction of economic theory which 
eliminated the principal peculiarities of the classical system It 
is in this context that Marshall’s relation to the argument of this 
study is to be understood Marshall was the most prominent 
agent of this process in the English-speaking countries 

Activities and Utility Theory 

Before entering on the mam theme one important characteristic 
of Marshall’s thought should be noted—its pronounced em¬ 
piricism He deeply distrusted “long chains of deductive reason¬ 
ing .” 2 He consistently thought of the subject matter of his 
economics as that of a field of concrete phenomena—it was “a 
study of mankind in the everyday business of life ” 3 Though 
not explicitly maintaining its exhaustiveness he did consistently 
refuse to attempt to give any systematic account of its relations 
to neighboring social sciences In this empiricism Marshall was 
entirely at one with his predecessors and contemporaries in 
English economics. It had scarcely occurred to anyone that any 

1 "Value” in. the technical economic sense, of course 

! Alfbeo Marshall, Principles of Economics , 8th ed , p 781 Cited 
below aa Principles; all references are to this edition 

’ Principles , p. 1. 
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other position was possible—but it is no less important in its 
consequences He was, moreover, exceedingly scrupulous in his 
attempt to stick close to the concrete facts of the world he was 
studying, the worlds of business and labor of his day 1 
But in. spite of this empiricism there can be no question of the 
importance in Marshall's economic thought of the theory built 
upon the concept of utility. Though he was not the first to publish 
it Keynes is the authority for the statement that Marshall was 
an independent discoverer of the principle of marginal utility 2 
Indeed the central rolo of utility is necessarily implied m the 
conception of economics as the science of wealth For the modern 
conception of wealth is based on that of utility, in so far as wealth 
is a quantity at all it consists of “satisfactions” or “utility ” 3 
The same, of course, holds good of “production,” which is the 
production of utilities, and hence of physical commodities only 
in so far as they are utility bearers, or want satisfiers On this 
foundation Marshall built a great structure of theory In relating 
Marshall’s discovery of marginal utility Keynes compares him 
to Watt, and says that, like Watt, “he sat down silently to build 
an engine The engine he built rested definitely on the new 
principle he had discovered, just as that of Watt did 
In this aspect the two starting points of Marshall’s economic 
theory lie m the concept of utility and the marginal idea One 
important result is the conception of consumers’ surplus But 
the main line of his reasoning leads him into the general value 
problem, where a large part is played by another of his own 
conceptions, the principle of substitution This, m turn, gives a 
certain provisional interpretation of cost of production, in terms 
of utility an interpretation substantially identical with what is 
now generally called opportunity cost, and by Henderson trans¬ 
ference cost 6 The same general analysis applied to the values of 
the agents of production gives the other side of the picture, the 
theory of the distribution of wealth, where again the leading 

1 See the memoir by J M Keynes reprinted in Memorials of Alfred Mar¬ 
shall , ed by A C Pigou 
a Memorials, p 23 

’See F H Knight, “Relation of Utility Theory to Economic Method,” 
in The Methods of Social Science, ed by S A Rice, p 65 
4 Memorials, p 23 

6 H D Henderson, Supply and Demand This, of course, is not Marshall’s 
last word on cost A discussion of that point will be found below, pp 146 ff 
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conception, that of marginal productivity, is a derivative of that 
of utility, since “production” m the economic, as distinct from 
the technological, sense consists in the allocation of means to the 
satisfaction of wants Finally the whole is generalized in terms 
of the doctrine of maximum satisfaction; a doctrine which, m 
spite of Marshall’s important criticism of it in terms of consumers’ 
surplus, and of other qualifications, he recognizes as essentially 
valid. 

This aspect of Marshall’s economic thought forms a single 
coherent whole, a logical system, dependent on certain assump¬ 
tions and generally valid within certain limits The most impor¬ 
tant of those assumptions may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
edifice is built essentially on a competitive basis He considers 
monopoly, but separately. The most usual connotation of the 
term “normal” for him is, at least in a relative sense, 1 “com¬ 
petitive ” (2) It assumes that wants are given independently of 
the utility aspects of processes leading to their satisfaction, i e, 
that they are constants in the problem of economic equilibrium 
The whole concept has reference to the satisfaction of given 
wants and not to the explanation of their existence (3) It assumes 
that all movable economic resources are effectively mobrie and 
divisible (4) Action must be rationally directed toward want 
satisfaction It is to be noted that it is the wants of people as 
consumers and not as producers which are considered as being 
satisfied, and that under a competitive order the two factors, 
force and fraud, are ruled out, partly by competitive pressure, 
partly by a legal authority which sets up rules of the game and 
penalizes infractions of them. 

This utility theory accomplishes two things First, it provides, 
in so far as the assumptions on which it rests are valid and usable’ 
an explanation of why economic processes take the course they 
do Secondly, it provides a norm of economic efficiency, in terms 
of an optimum distribution of resources and a maximum of possi¬ 
ble want satisfaction under the conditions given Both results 
are used by Marshall It may be noted, however, that the norma¬ 
tive use of economic concepts is peculiarly dependent on two of 
the above assumptions, the independence of wants and rational¬ 
ity. On the one hand, the satisfaction of known wants supplies 
the only possible norm in terms of which the desirability or 

* Quahfied principally by his treatment of the time element 
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efficiency of an economic process can be judged Once ends them- 
selres come to vary as a function of the process of their attain¬ 
ment the standard no longer exists, the argument becomes 
circular. On the other hand, the process of want satisfaction is 
itself the most general and obvious meaning of rationality of 
action The very concept of rationality is meaningless without 
reference to given ends , 1 while nonrational want satisfaction is 
nonsensical except m terms of divergence from a rational type 
Of course this is not to say that all action is actually rational 
even in such a limited sense, but only that its rationality is one 
pnncipal criterion of the abstract type of action called “eco¬ 
nomic ” How far Marshall believed both these assumptions to 
be correct for the concrete world will be discussed below 

It is not to be imagined that this element of Marshall’s thought 
is to be found in his writings worked out as a complete logical 
system apart from the rest of his ideas and recognized by him as 
such His empiricist bent precluded that Nor is he always explicit 
in making the assumptions brought out above On the contrary, 
the elements of this system are closely interwoven with other 
strands of thought This is a natural result of Marshall’s refusal 
to work out his more abstract ideas to their logical conclusions, 
on the plea of the fruitlessness of “long chains of deductive 
reasoning ” It has been necessary, nevertheless, to sketch the 
outlines of this implicit, logical system in order by conti ast to 
get a clear view of the other aspect of his doctrine which is of 
particular interest here It is noteworthy, however, that the 
majority of points which Keynes lists as the mam contributions 
of the Pnnciples fit into this scheme 2 Exceptions are: the element 
of time, a great contribution, but one which does not in any way 
affect the problems here under consideration , 3 the historical parts 
and, m a sense, the supposed resolution of the Ricardo-Jevons 
controversy, to both of which attention will be called later 
Because of the predominance of the utility element in Keynes’ 
list, and even more in the work of some of Marshall’s followers 

1 This, of course, is not to say that the ends themselves must be rational 
or "reasonable " That would involve a wider meaning of rationality than is 
under consideration here The present senBo of the torm makes it identical 
with "efficiency ” See Chap II, p Mjf 

1 Memorials, pp 41-46 

1 In the particular theoretical sense in which Keynes moans it On a deeper 
methodological plane the element of time may have a vital significance 
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{especially Henderson), it is legitimate to call it the backbone of 
his technical economic theory Yet how far it was from dominat¬ 
ing the whole of his thought, the course of the discussion should 
make abundantly clear Finally, it is perhaps significant that 
Keynes does not list his treatment of the supplies of the produc¬ 
tive factors at all, though Marshall himself makes much of it and 
it certainly represents a departure from the views of his prede¬ 
cessors in important respects 

In an attempt to dissect out elements of Marshall’s thought 
other than this utility theory, the best starting point lies in his 
definitions of economics. The first he gives m the Principles is 
the one quoted above, “a study of mankind in the everyday 
business of life ,” 1 which is surely inclusive enough This is some¬ 
what narrowed down by what follows: “It examines that part of 
individual and social action which is most closely connected with 
the attainment and with the use of the material requisites of 
well-being .” 2 But Marshall cannot mean to limit himself to the 
“material ” 3 requisites Elsewhere he speaks of economics as a 
science especially concerned with the “measurement of the force 
of a person’s motives ” 1 in terms of money “It is this definite 
and exact money measurement which has enabled economics far 
to outrun every other branch of the study of man ” 6 But, however 
important measurability in terms of money is for Marshall in 
some respects,® the real motive for the breadth of his conception 
of the scope of economics lies elsewhere Later, m his description 
of its field of study at the beginning of the Principles, he goes on 
to say, "Thus it is on the one side a study of wealth, and on the 
other and more important side 7 a part of the study of man. For 
man’s character 7 has been moulded by his everyday work and 
the material resources which he thereby procures, more than by 
any other influence unless it be that of his religious ideals ” 8 

Thus he explicitly states that the study of the mechanism of want 

1 Principles, p I 

* Ibid , p 1 

* Marshall fails to define this economically ambiguous term more closely 

4 Principles, p 15 

4 Ibid , p. 14 

8 See below, pp, 171 , for a further discussion of this issue 

1 Italics mine 

8 Principles, p 1 See also A. and M P Marshall, Economics of Industry, 

p. 4. 
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satisfaction, the subject matter of utility theory, is only a part 
of economics, and the less important part The more important 
is the relation of economic conditions to human character 

Marshall found one aspect of this relation m the degrading 
effect of poverty on character and through it on industrial effi¬ 
ciency Though the problem of poverty played a leading part m 
his thought , 1 his tieatment of it may largely be subsumed under 
the utility conception A different phase of Ins interest m charac¬ 
ter is of primary interest here, his belief that certain types of 
economic activities, pursued not for ulterior motives but mainly 
as ends m themselves, are the principal agents m the formation 
of the noblest qualities of human character and the main fields 
of their expression. 

The concrete description of what types of activities and charac¬ 
ter he had m mind is to be found principally in his picture of 
"free industry and enterprise,” with which they aie intimately 
associated They consist in two sets of virtues, on the one hand, 
energy, initiative, enterpnse; on the other, rationality, frugality, 
industry, honorable dealing With them are contrasted, on the 
one side, sluggishness, idle stagnation, slavery to custom, lack 
of ambition; on the other, luxury, ostentation, waste, unreli¬ 
ability To prove that a deep-rooted belief in the absolute value 
and the causal importance of these qualities of character and 
the activities which foster and express them is the mam motive 
of Marshall’s inclusion of the study of man as well as that of 
wealth in his definition of economics and is the main counter¬ 
weight to “utility economics” in his thought as a whole, is the 
pnncipal task of the present study of Marshall’s work 

As has been noted above, utility economics, strictly construed, 
is forced to assume that the wants whose satisfaction it studies 
are given as data It is precisely on the question whether this 
assumption is justified that Marshall’s interest m activities first 
comes clearly to light, manifesting itself in a manner which partly 
determines his stand on an important technical question of 
theory 

Tor one who carries the utility analysis as far as Marshall does, 
the cautious hesitation with which he deals with the subject of 
wants is surely remarkable Though admitting that “until re¬ 
cently the subject of demand or consumption has been somewhat 

1 See J. M Keynes, in Mmrwnals, p J6 
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neglected ” 1 and that there is a "growing behef that harm was 
done by Ricardo’s habit of laying disproportionate stress on . . 

cost of production, ”* he springs valiantly to the defense of Ricardo 
as more the victim of misunderstanding than of erior . 2 He ex¬ 
plicitly refuses to make a theory of consumption the 1 scientific 
basis of economics” and his whole treatment of wants is more 
conspicuous for its warnings against pitfalls than for its 
emphasis on the importance of his positive contributions to the 

study. . 

But what are these pitfalls? They are certainly not connected 
with any doubts of the soundness of the principle of marginal 
utility or of consumers’ surplus . 3 It is not positive error of which 
he is afraid, but the negative error of omission A hint of what 
he thinks may be in danger of neglect is given m the following 
remarkable passage: "It is only temporarily and provisionally 
that we can with profit isolate for study the economic side of his 
[man’s] life; and we ought to be careful to take together in one 
view the whole of that side * There is a special need to insist on 
this just now because the reaction against the comparative neg¬ 
lect of the study of wants by Ricardo and his followers shows 
signs of being carried to the opposite extreme It is important 
still to assert the great truth 4 on which they dwelt somewhat too 
exclusively; tnz , that while wants are the rulers of life among the 
lower animals, it is to changes in the forms of efforts and activities 
that we must turn when in search for the keynotes of the history 
of mankind .” 5 

Tins is apparently not merely the assertion on general grounds 
that the influence of activities on wants may be important, the 
reference to Ricardo and his followers indicates that Marshall 
also thought that it was the great virtue of the classical labor 
theory of value, as a technical economic theory, to have taken 
account of that fact, while the utility theory with its emphasis 
on demand was m danger of neglecting it But from the technical 
viewpoint of economic theory, the relation of the labor theory of 

1 Principles, p 84 

* Itnd , p 84 

1 It should be remembered Marshall was himself a discoverer of the 
principle of marginal utility. 

4 Italics mine 

5 Ibid , p 85 Note also on the same page that he consents to study wants 
only as "considered in their relation to human efforts and activities ” 
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value to the utility theory is that of a less to a more inclusive 
and accurate explanation of a certain body of facts, i.e , the labor 
theory is true as a special case of the wider theory, dependent 
only on certain additional assumptions 1 which, many later the- 
onsts feel, are more doubtful than those involved in the utility 
theory Certainly Ricardo was a pure theorist So far as can be 
ascertained he had nothing to say about the relative part played 
by wants in animal and human behavior 2 ; if he had, it would 
certainly have been irrelevant to the comparatively narrow range 
of his theoretical problems Moreover it seems sheer fiction to 
assert, as Marshall does, that the reason Ricardo addressed 
himself primarily to the problems of cost of production was his 
realization of their greater importance 3 While it is true he realized 
demand is important, it is not true that he understood its part— 
m fact it was pnmanly his failure to understand the distinction 
between total and marginal utility which forced him to fall back 
on labor cost as a second best explanatory principle, the defects 
of which he himself saw very clearly It is highly unlikely that, 
had he known the principle of marginal utility, he would have 
come to be considered the great proponent of the labor theory, as 
Marshall implies he would 

Then why does Marshall, whose own theoretical doctrines on 
the utility side would for themselves tend to alienate him from 
Ricardo , 4 defend him so strongly and even read into Ricardo 
views on non-theoretical subjects which it is exceedingly doubtful 
he ever held? Why is he so concerned to defend himself far beyond 
the requirements of economic theory against the suspicion of 
overemphasis on demand, and why is he so insistent on the im¬ 
portance of the problems of supply 75 It is true that those problems 

'The moat important, of course, being that the cost factors other than 
labor enter into the marginal cost of production of all commodities in the 
eame proportion as labor 

'The reasons for Marshall making this apparently curious distinction 
will be discussed presently See pp 130-140 

* Principles, Appendix I, Sec 2 

4 See Schumpeter, op cit 

4 It is, of course, possible that personal jealousy of Jevons, who published 
the marginal utility theory before Marshall, but who probably did not antici¬ 
pate Marshall m its discovery, played a part It is true that Marshall’s review 
of Jevons’ Theory is not, considering the magnitude of Jevons’ achievement, 
couched in very generous terms But it is always highly dubious to explain 
important scientific views in terms of petty personal feelings When there is 
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are both extremely intricate and affect any economic policies 
of far-reaching scope most vitally; Marshall is interested in them 
for both reasons. But for the present another aspect is more im¬ 
portant. It seems beyond doubt that a main—more probably 
the main—motive .of Marshall's interest in supply, more especially 
in the supply of the productive factors, lies m the fact that it is 
there that questions involving the types of energy, activity and 
character manifested in economic life impinge most directly on 
the problems of technical economic theory 1 
The consideration of the economic order strictly as a mecha¬ 
nism of want satisfaction reduces the activities involved in the 
process to means to an end, and the human qualities expressed 
in those activities to the same status . 2 But Marshall is quite 
unwilling to accept such implications even for limited method¬ 
ological purposes; for him the development of character is the 
main issue of human life. Hence even in the more abstract prob¬ 
lems of economies his interest turns largely to the questions in 
which these aspects of social life are most concerned The influence 
of this interest extends even to his analysis of wants themselves 
so that he says "Much that is of chief interest in the science of 
wants is borrowed from the science of efforts and activities These 
two supplement one another, either is incomplete without the 
other * But Marshall does not hesitate to give his own opinion 
of their relative importance: "If either, more than the other, may 
claim to be the interpreter of the history of man, whether on the 
economic side or any other , it is the science of activities and not 
that of wants ” 3 Even for the purposes of value theory, he defi¬ 
nitely refuses to take wants as ultimate data without inquiring 
into their genesis 4 


another and much deeper explanation, which I feel certain is so with Mar¬ 
shall, it seems futile to indulge in personalities 

1 The case of the supply of the productive factors will be taken up in 
detail m the next section of this chapter 

1 ® n b r f° r certain definitely limited scientific purposes, of course 
3 Principles, p 90 Italics mine 

‘Only the failure adequately to consider this aspect of the case seems to 
enable Professor Homan to say that Marshall “made but little headway 
toward a scientific study of demand As a result most of his subsequent 
analysis is confined to the study of supply." Paul T Homan, Contemporary 
Economic Thought, p 226. Whatever the defects of Marshall’s study of 
demand, they do not form the main motive for his emphasis on supply 
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Moreover, Marshall’s conviction of the importance of activities 
is not merely asserted as an antidote to overemphasis on demand; 
it enters directly into his positive theory of consumption Part 
of that theory, centering around the principles of marginal utility 
and consumers’ surplus, is independent of it, but m so far as 
Marshall has any further positive theory it is based directly on 
the relation of wants to activities First, take his doctrine of the 
standard of living Instead of following his classical predecessors 
in including under that term all those habits of life which act as a 
check on population growth, he makes a sharp distinction between 
what he c alls the “standard of life” and that of “comfort ” The 
former means “the standard of activities adjusted to wants .” 1 
A nse in it implies “an increase of intelligence and energy and 
self-respect, leading to more care and judgment in expenditure, 
and to an avoidance of food and drink that gratify the appetite 
but afford no strength and of ways of living that are unwholesome 
physically and morally .” 2 A rise in the standard of comfort, on 
the other hand, “may suggest a mere increase of artificial wants 
among which perhaps the grosser wants may predominate ” 3 This 
distinction would appear quite meaningless m terms of the origi¬ 
nal theoretical uses to which the doctrine was put But m terms 
of Marshall’s interest in activities for their own sake, the dis¬ 
tinction between those changes m wants which are “adjusted to 
activities” and those which are “artificial ” 4 becomes significant 

Furthermore, a close examination of Marshall’s statements 
on the subject of wants shows that he divides them into three 
categories When he uses the term without qualification, as in 
the passage about the “great truth” cited above, and when he 
says “It is man’s wants in the earliest stages of his development 
which give rise to his activities ,” 5 the wants which rule the lower 

1 Principles, p 689 Here, it is true, Marshall speaks of activities being 
"adjusted to wants ” The relation is reciprocal, however, with the major 
emphasis, on the whole, as other passages show, on activities Hence m 
classifying wants it is quite legitimate, on interpreting Marshall, to dis¬ 
tinguish between those which are "adjusted to activities” and those which 
are not 

1 Ibid , p 689. 

1 Ibid., p 690. 

4 The term artificial clearly implies a value judgment which is, however, 
not arbitrary but deeply grounded in Marshall’s whole position 

1 Principles, p. 8S. 
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animals and man in those earlier stages are not wants in the 
ordinary sense, but simply biological needs . 1 

No doubt most sociologists, except those who hold that all of 
men’s actions are determined by the biological struggle for sur¬ 
vival alone, would agree with Marshall that wants in this peculiar 
sense are inadequate to explain actions. But why interpret wants 
by themselves so narrowly? Surely most modern exponents of 
utility economics do not do so 

The second category of wants includes those "adjusted to 
activities” which form part of a "standard of life,” and the 
satisfaction of which "affords strength,” ie., increases the effi¬ 
ciency of labor 2 It is of them that Marshall speaks when he says 
that ‘ ‘ each new step upwards is to be regarded as the development 
of new activities giving rise to new wants ” 3 4 They are the only 
nonbiologieal wants which he would dignify with the term "natu¬ 
ral ” Moreover this naturalness consists partly in the fact that, as 
the above passage indicates, they are not merely "adjusted” to 
activities, but rather created by them The third category, finally, 
includes those associated with the "standard of comfort,” a rise 
in which "may suggest a mere increase of artificial wants among 
which perhaps the grosser wants may predominate ” These wants 
appear to be wholly arbitrary, mere whims with no permanent 
foundation in life * 


1 This is clearly evident from the context He speaks ( Principles, p 87) 
of that '‘need for dress which is the result of natural causes” and of house 
room satisfying “the imperative need of shelter from the weather” (p 88) 
both times calling attention to the fact that the actual biological need forms 
but a small element in the eSective demand for clothing and house loom 
And from this he concludes that demand cannot be understood m terms of 
"wants” alone 

J “A rise in the standard of life for any one trade or grade will raise their 
eflicieney Principles, p 689 

* Hud , p 89. 

4 They are presumably expressed in the "evil dominion of the wanton 
vagaries of fashion ( Principles, footnote, p 89) and the vulgarities of 

sporting men of which Marshall speaks at various points in highly 

t ,e r t f "f l ° n (f ° r lnstanoe - Memorials, p 102) He notes with satis- 
faction that leisure is used less and less as an opportunity for mere stagna¬ 
tion and there is a growing desire for those amusements . which 
p P than md i llge any sensuous cr &ving ” Principles, 
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Enough has been said to show clearly Marshall’s view that 
what raises civilized man above the animals and the state of 
savagery is his whole-hearted devotion to a particular set of 
activities, and his development of a type of character Wants 
not adjusted to such activities are not ultimate ends, even for the 
purposes of economics, but are “artificial ” The real aims of life 
lie in the activities pursued as ends in themselves . 1 This is what 
he seems to mean when he says “Much that is of chief interest in 
the science of wants is borrowed from the science of efforts and 
activities ’’ 

The Supplies of the Factors of Production 

Perhaps the greatest of all controversies about the scope of 
economics has concerned the extent to which economics alone 
is competent to furnish an explanation of the supplies of the 
factors of production The classical economists, confidently rest¬ 
ing their faith in the Malthusian doctrine of population, extended 
their claim very far. Recently to be sure there has been a strong 
reaction from this view. Economists are becoming more and 
more disposed to turn over the burden to the psychologist or 
sociologist But in this respect, as m his attitude toward cost of 
production, Marshall adheres closely to tradition, attempting a 
complete theory of population, labor exertion and saving within 
the framework of his economics . 2 

In dealing with the first aspect of the supply of labor, its in¬ 
tensity, Marshall holds there is a positive functional relation to 
wages His most general statement is: “We may conclude that 
increased remuneration causes an immediate increase m the 
supply of efficient work, as a rule, and that the exceptions to this 
rule are seldom on a large scale. . . ” 3 It is clear from the 

context that he is thinking of the direct effect of remuneration 
on individual effort. 

Of course he does not hold that this relation is universal. But 
the chief exception which he makes is highly illuminating. “Ex- 

1 “Work in its best sense, the healthy energetic exercise of faculties 
is the aim of life, is life itself ” Memorials, p 115 “Social good lies mainly 
m that healthful exercise and development of faculties which yields happiness 
without pall ” Ibid , p 310 See also ibid , p 367 This last statement is an 
interesting twist of hedonistic ideas 
1 This is an especially clear manifestation of his empiricist tendenoy. 

* Principles, pp 528-529 See also ibid , p 142. 
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penence seems to show that the more ignorant and phlegmatic of 
races and of individuals, especially if they live m a southern clime, 
will stay at their work a shorter time, and will exert themselves 
less while at it if the rate of pay rises so as to give them their 
accustomed enjoyments in return for less work than before But 
those whose mental horizon is wider, and who have more firmness 
and elasticity of character will work harder and longer the higher 
the rate of pay which is open to them; unless indeed they prefer 
to divert their activities to higher aims than work for material 
gain 1,1 

There have usually been two explanations of the type of re¬ 
sponsiveness to increased remuneration of which Marshall claims 
the existence. One is the hedonistic This, however, involves 
difficulties in accounting for acquisition beyond a certain point, 
except under the impossible postulate that leisure has no hedo¬ 


nistic value The very fact that Marshall assigns no limit to the 
acquisitive activities of the more advanced peoples makes it 
impossible for him to have held strictly to the hedonistic view 
in their case . 2 The other is the postulate of an instinct of acquisi¬ 
tion, which at least has the merit of evading this difficulty An 
instinct is sublimely indifferent to results But it would indeed 
be strange to subject those whose “mental horizon is wider”to 
the domination of an instinct which failed to control the “more 
ignorant Nor does Marshall do so; quite the contrary The 
behavior of the “more ignorant and phlegmatic of races” is 
strongly reminiscent partly of hedonism, partly of instinct, but 
that of the more enlightened is due to a rising “standard of life” 
involving the generation of new wants by new activities That, 
and neither hedonism nor any instinctive greed, is Marshall’s 
explanation of the tendency of modern men to do more rather 
than less work when their pay rises . 3 

The exception which he makes of those who “prefer to divert 
their activities to higher aims than work for material gam” must 
not be forgotten, of course, but what seems significant is that 
e ascribes so little, not so much, importance to it, the strongest 

1 Ibtd , p 528, Italics mine 


hedonistic philosophy ^ MatShaU COuld not ^ held - 

r eb »’ S IfT 011 of the reiatl0n of traditionalism to 
Chap P n i Si, ““ s ’’“ 
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thing he says is that it is “not devoid of significance .'' 1 Any sense 
of the sordidness of economic acquisition as such is totally absent 
Indeed, it can be said that on the whole Marshall saw the field of 
business enterprise 2 as the principal opportunity for the exercise 
of what he considered the noblest traits of human character. The 
wealth acquired m the process was not the aim, but rather a 
by-product, and one which was not without its dangers . 3 

It should be noted that inasmuch as Marshall’s “activities” 
are ends in themselves, work being “the aim of life,” there is no 
reason to suppose that the development of activities would lead to 
a greater responsiveness of labor exertion to wage changes On 
the contrary, it should lead to an indifference to mere wages, at 
least above the level necessary for full physical efficiency. But 
the development of activities is not for Marshall an isolated 
process, with it always goes an expansion of wants, adjusted to 
or created by activities It is apparently out of the reciprocal 
relation of activities to the expanding wants “adjusted” to them 
that this responsiveness is derived It is a striking fact, however, 
that the responsiveness is always conceived by Marshall in an 
upward direction, increased remuneration leads to an increase of 
efficient work Though he does not say so explicitly, the reader is 
led to suppose that the opposite relation would exist only as a 
result of physiological or hedonistic causes 4 It should also be 
called to mind that the expansion of wants that Marshall is here 
thinking of involves wants of a very particular sort, wants which 
are adjusted to activities.” Other wants, “a mere increase of 
artificial wants,” would lead to quite different results. 

In his treatment of labor exertion Marshall thus retained the 
basic doctrine of his predecessors, the close functional relation 
between effort and remuneration, but at least for modern times 
he discards their predominantly hedonistic explanation and sub¬ 
stitutes his own conception of a rising standard of life, of wants 
adjusted to activities His treatment of the population problem 
is very similar Here again he adheres ostensibly to the doctrine 
of his predecessors, but reinterprets that doctrine in his own way 

1 Principles, p 529 

* See D H Robertson, “Review of Memorials,” reprinted m his Economic 
t ragments 

3 See Memorials, p 102 

3 This would be one striking example of his doctrine that the reversal of 
many economic processes does not lead back to the original result. 
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He starts by proclaiming the essential validity of Malthus’ posi¬ 
tion regarding the supply of population 1 Moreover, in. inquiring 
more specifically what is meant it appears that he held the literal 
Malthusian position for most of history, and even today, he says, 
“over a great part of the world wages are governed nearly 2 after 
the so-called iron or brazen law, which ties them close to the cost of 
rearing and sustaining a rather inefficient class of laborers ” 3 Like 
most other Malthusians he does not think that in such times only 
positive checks operate—he has a good deal to say about several 
sorts of preventive checks, especially of an institutional nature , 4 
But he adheres to the mam point, the essence of which is a static 
standard of living Numbers, not the standard, change with a 
changing economic situation. 

But Marshall specifically denies that the iron law holds for 
modern Western countries. Somehow the Western world has 
broken through the vicious circle, Yet m summing up he holds 
that “other things being equal an increase m the earnings to be 
had by labour increases its rate of growth ” In other words the 
supply of labor generally responds to economic causes even m 
Western countries Wherein then lies the difference? Apart from 
any extent to which the Malthusian law may not have been super¬ 
seded, the explanation lies in Marshall’s interpretation, in the 
above phrase, of the term labor. The context shows that it cannot 
mean merely the number of laborers, but its “growth” in the 
Western world also includes the increase of efficiency which 
accompanies a nsing standard of life He states, "It is still true 
even m England today that much the greater part of the con¬ 
sumption of the main body of the population conduces to sustain 
life and vigour —most of that expenditure which is not strictly 
economical as a means towards efficiency yet helps to form habits 
of ready resourceful enterprise and gives that variety to life 
without which men become dull and stagnant and achieve little, 
though they may plod much ” 6 So that “the earnings got by 
efficient labor are not much above the lowest that are needed to 


1 Principles, p 179. 

5 It w hard to find any statement m Marshall without such qualification 
as a nearly.” 

i Principles, p. 531, It is evident that the persons here referred to are 
the more ignorant and phlegmatic of races" discussed above 
4 See Principles, Book IV, Chap IV, Secs. 4, 5, 6 
s Ibid , p 531. 
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cover the expenses of rearing and training efficient workers and 
of sustaining and bringing into activity their full energies >n Thus, 
with a rise in real wages the "quantity of labor” increases, even 
though numbers do not, at least m the same proportion. And 
wages contain little surplus above the cost of production of labor 
because the increase of efficiency, directly or indirectly caused 
by that of wages, nearly keeps pace with the latter. 

The cause of this increase is again the rise to a higher level 
of activities. Thus Marshall, while retaining the form of the 
classical law that the supply of labor is a function of the demand 
price for it, gives it an interpretation, at least for modern Western 
countries, in accordance with his central doctrine of the impor¬ 
tance of activities, and involving a radical departure from Mal- 
thus It should be observed, too, that his interpretation is m 
accordance with his classification of wants. Where men are ruled 
by animal wants, such as the instinct of reproduction, or by a 
fixed standard of living, a "standard of comfort,” the iron law 
holds They escape it only through a rising “standard of life ” the 
essential element of which is the activities to which wants are 
adjusted. 

On the problem of the supply of capital and the motives for 
saving Marshall does not have so much to say as on the supply 
of labor, but what he does say is to be understood in much the 
same terms. He states explicitly, "a rise in the rate of interest 
offered for capital . . tends to increase the volume of sav¬ 
ing ... It is nearly a universal rule that a rise m the rate 
increases the desire to save; and it often increases the power to 
save ” l * 3 4 * * Thus he definitely maintains the functional connection 
between interest and the volume of saving. But he certainly does 
not hold that the hedonistic desire for future goods is the principal 
motive of saving, any more than primarily hedonistic motives are 
instrumental in making men work On the contrary he holds that 
the motives of saving are very complex and that regard for others 
and especially family affection play a large part . 8 To be sure, 

l Ibid 

1 Ibid , p 236 

3 “Affection for others is one of the chief motives if not the chief motive 

of the accumulation of capital ” Economics of Industry, p 39 See also 

Principles, p 227 He also admits considerable historical relativity m the 

motives of saving “The causes which control accumulation differ widely in 
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there is a touch of the old classical notion that interest is mainly 
a lure to saving in the statement “While human nature remains as 
it is, every fall in that rate jof interest] is likely to cause many 
more people to save less than to save more than they would other¬ 
wise have done 1,1 The weight of his emphasis, however, lies on 
the fact that saving habits are rather marks of rationality than 
of hedonistic conduct . 2 

But even this does not explain why the amount of saving should 
be increased indefinitely with an increasing rate of interest. If 
an instinct of accumulation be rejected, as it undoubtedly is by 
Marshall, the explanation must lie in the same fundamental 
principle of his thought which has appeared so often One of the 
qualities which develop with the increasing “firmness of charac¬ 
ter” involved m a rising standard of life, is that of more vividly 
realizing the future, and projecting more and more new wants, 
generated by new activities, into the future. On this basis such 
a responsiveness to a rise in the rate of interest becomes under¬ 
standable, though it is rather the vividness of realizing the 
future which is decisive in accounting for a greater responsiveness 
of savings to interest The effect of new future wants would 
appear to be rather the increase of the total volume of savings, 
independently of changes in the rate of remuneration. 

Beal Cost 

Its close relation to the questions just dealt with will justify 
a brief inquiry into Marshall’s doctrine of real cost. It is clear 
that in the money sense he holds that value tends to be equal to 
marginal cost of production and that he extends this doctrine 
to the production of the factors themselves. Since Marshall be¬ 
lieves they are predominantly governed by a functional relation 
to price he is unquestionably committed to the proposition that 
labor, capital and “business power” receive earnings closely 
proportioned to their real cost of production 5 


different countries and different ages They depend much on social 

and religious sactions " Principles, p 225, 

1 Principles , p. 235, see also tbid , p 232 
3 Ibid., p 234 

» “The supply of each agent mil be closely governed by its cost of pro¬ 
duction.” Ibid , p. 537 
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It has been noted above that his principle of substitution gives 
Marshall an interpretation of real cost consonant with his general 
utility doctrine—an interpretation which is now usually called 
“opportunity cost ” But this conception applies only to the cost 
involved in the use of any particular agent of production for one 
purpose to the exclusion of other alternative uses It has no 
reference to the cost involved in the production of the resource 
itself 1 But when Marshall speaks of real as distinguished from 
money costs of production in terms of the “efforts and sacrifices” 
entailed in the process , 2 his intense interest in the production of 
the factors themselves makes it quite certain that he does not limit 
the meaning of “sacrifices” to this restricted sense, and, of course, 
“efforts” could not very well come into the opportunity cost 
conception at all What then could he mean by real cost? 

First, as to labor There have been two chief interpretations 
of real labor cost. the physiological and the hedonistic The physi¬ 
ological sense seems to be implied in the more drastic versions of 
Malthusianism, though it is modified by the part played by the 
standard of living In this sense it is probable that Marshall 
thought population and hence labor supply to be partly a me¬ 
chanical function of food supply among the “more ignorant and 
phlegmatic of races ” Moreover it is not only regarding numbers 
that a “steam engine” theory of the “quantity of labor” is 
tenable, for individual efficiency may be a function of the stand¬ 
ard of living for purely physiological reasons Marshall states 
specifically that this factor is one of considerable importance 
even in the England of his time 3 and certainly m the less advanced 
countries Thus he holds that physiological causes are by no 
means negligible as factors in the supply of labor 
On the other hand, Marshall often speaks, especially when he 
has what he calls “conventional necessaries” and “habitual 
comforts ” rather than strict necessaries m mind, as if the efforts 
and sacrifices involved m their acquisition were balanced by the 
pleasure derived from their consumption, so that the hedonistic 
theory gave an interpretation both of why men worked to an 

1 A difference of opinion is possible respecting what constitute ultimate 
resources, so that what from one point of view is merely “use” of a resource 
is from another production of it 
1 Principles, pp 338-339 
s Ibid , p 196. 
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extent for which the "steam engine” theory is not able to ac¬ 
count, and of the cost factor which served as a brake on their 
working beyond a certain point There are various statements in 
Marshall which lend plausibility to such an interpretation For 
example: laborers are "paid for every hour at a rate sufficient to 
compensate them for the last and most distressing hour ” l Such 
statements are the main basis for the contention that Marshall 
was a utilitarian hedonist. Yet they cannot account for certain 
aspects of his treatment of labor cost. 

An attempt has been made above to prove that Marshall did 
not hold consistently to an essentially hedonistic view of the 
motivation to labor If he did not it would be illogical for him to 
hold a hedonistic theory of real labor cost In fact it is difficult to 
see that, beyond the limits of the physiological sense just dis¬ 
cussed, and the hints of a hedonistic interpretation, he could 
have held that labor was attended by any real cost at all in the 
sense of effort causing pain, or of a sacrifice which would not 
otherwise be incurred—indeed how could he, while saying in 
the same breath that "work in its best sense, the healthy ener¬ 
getic use of faculties is the aim of life, is life itself” ? 2 What is the 
aim of life, what is life itself, cannot well be interpreted as a 
cost which must be incurred m the attainment of ends outside 
itself. 

How then can he make so many statements to the effect 
that "the money measure of costs corresponds to the real 
costs" (in terms of effort )? 5 The confusion seems to come 
from the identification of two wholly different things under 
the term real cost. One is simply those factors, whatever they 
are, which serve as a brake on the supply of an economic good 
and which must hence, under free enterprise, be balanced 
by the price. In this sense anyone who goes as fax as Marshall 
does in claiming the functional interdependence of the price 
and total quantity of the agents of production is bound to 
say that wages of any kind of labor correspond to the real 
costs of producing it But when real cost means ultimate sacri¬ 
fices entailed by that production which are compensated by the 
utility of the product, such a statement has, beyond the scope 

1 Ibid , p 527 Italics mine 

! Memorials, p 115 

3 Principles, p 350 
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of the doctrine of opportunity cost, no clear meaning except in 
hedonistic terms . 1 

But it has already been shown that this responsiveness to 
“economic causes” which Marshall claims for the quantities 
of the productive factors is not, in his opinion, due primarily 
to either physiological or hedonistic influences, paiticularly in 
modern Western countries, but to the rising standard of life, 
the development of character and of a level of wants adjusted 
to activities. “Activities” pursued largely as ends m them¬ 
selves mean, broadly speaking, an equally rapid rising stand¬ 
ard of efficiency 2 This amounts to saying that specifically moral 
factors play a part in efficiency It must be concluded that 
Marshall simply did not think through the implications of 
this result for a theory of real costs, when that term refers to 
sacrifices 

The sense m which Marshall would mean the contention 
that wages form the cost of production of the total labor sup¬ 
ply including numbers is analogous The cost of bearing and 
rearing children is considered only partly as a “sacrifice.” 
It is, at the same time, one of those “activities” whose develop¬ 
ment is the aim of social progress 

Much the same finally is true of the sense m which the “wait¬ 
ing” involved in saving is the real cost of production of capital 
A definite sacrifice of present consumption is of course involved 
in saving, but his rejection of the term “abstinence ” in favor of 
the ethically colorless “waiting ” 3 is indicative of the fact that 
Marshall is not inclined to take that m too literally hedonistic 
a sense 4 On the other hand, frugality is one of the leading 
traits of character of Marshall’s ideal economic man, so that 

1 Of course any physiological doctrine of real cost is incapable of inter¬ 
pretation in subjective terms such as “sacrifice" in the individual-hedonistic 
sense To mean anything it must refer to loss of potential economic resources 
on the part of the individual or the community 

2 Even physical vigor depends not only on physical conditions but "also 
on force of will and strength of character ” Energy of this kind is “moral 
rather than physical " Principles, p 194 “Freedom and hope increase not 
only man’s willingness but also his power for work ’’ Ibid . p 197 footnote 1 

1 End , p p 232-233 

4 The greatest accumulators of wealth are very rich persons, some of 
w om ive m luxury, and certainly do not practice abstinence m that sense 
o f the term m which it is convertible with abstemiousness ” Principles, 
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the development of saving habits and a vivid realization of the 
future lead to increasingly rapid accumulation. Hence, while 
interest is the cost of production of capital m the sense that the 
supply varies with the rate, it can hardly be said that Marshall 
seuously held that this rate measured the sacrifice 1 involved in 
waiting, since waiting is m large measure a by-product of qualities 
of character prized for their own sake 

Free Enterprise 

The keynote of Marshall’s description and analysis of the 
modem economic order is what he called “free industry and 
enterprise ” 5 Its development is for him the central problem 
of at least modem, if not all economic history, 3 and the under¬ 
standing of its workings, results and conditions of existence 
and efficiency is the mam task of his economic analysis. 

It is a system characterized by the predominance of rather 
small competing firms, each under the guidance of an enter¬ 
prising and resourceful businessman, who at his own risk 
continually experiments with various combinations of the pro¬ 
ductive factors. For the sluggishness and passive adherence 
to tradition of a custom-bound society it substitutes rational 
experimentation with new methods On the other hand, its 
flexibility and freedom are contrasted sharply with the rigidity 
of bureaucratic organizations, 4 whether public or private This 
latter type, the opposite of free enterprise, Marshall found 
exemplified both in mercantilist monopoly and regulation and 

1 But he does say interest is the reward of waiting. “Human nature being 
what it is we are justified in speaking of the interest on capital as the reward 
of the sacrifice involved in waiting for the enjoyment of material resources 
because few people would save much without reward ” Principles, p 232 
This passage seems to have ao definitely hedonistic a connotation that it 
must again be concluded that Marshall did not satisfactorily think through 
what he meant by real cost of waiting But even here the emphasis is on 
responsiveness of supply rather than sacrifice 

* The late Professor Allyn Young (.Quarterly Journal of Economice, 
November, 1927) called attention to the specifically Marshallian nature 
of this conception in contrast to the Marxian idea of capitalism Compare 
also below Pareto's "demagogic plutocracy ” 

* See especially Principles, Appendix A, and Alfred Marshall, Industry and 
Trade 

4 "If he [the businessman] is working at his own risk, he can put forth his 
energies with perfect freedom But if he is a servant of a bureaucracy he 
cannot be certain of freedom.” Ibid, p. 333 
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m modern tendencies to very large scale business, government 
control and socialism 1 

To be sure he saw a great many defects in unmitigated eco¬ 
nomic freedom, particularly in relation to the position of the 
working classes His conception of the role of the state was 
by no means wholly negative 2 But nevertheless he was definitely 
and strongly a believer in individual freedom He had no regrets 
that custom has lost its sway and was severely critical of the 
bureaucratic methods of large joint-stock companies, to say 
nothing of government enterprise 3 The prima facie case was 
definitely against any further extension of the economic func¬ 
tions of the state 4 * Socialism he considered the most serious 
threat to well-being in his day 6 

At the same time Marshall’s free enterprise is by no means 
an unmitigated struggle for existence—a Hobbesian state of 
nature, It is throughout closely bound by ethical norms Again 
and again he reiterates that only the great improvement in 
character and morality of recent times had made economic 
development possible 6 But while to some extent, this moral 
advance facilitates an extension of governmental functions, to a 

1 See, especially, laige parts of Industry and Trade, and m the Memorials, 
“Water as an Element of National Wealth,” “Some Aspects of Competi¬ 
tion” and “Social Possibilities of Economic Chivalry ” 

1 See Alfred Marshall, Official Papers, p 366, Industry and Trade p 647 

3 “Government creates scarcely anything ” Memorials, p 338. "We 
secure, so far as the influence of the Post Office reaches, most of the evils of 

Socialism with but few of its benefits ” Letter to the Times (London) 
March 24, 1891 

1 “Every new extension of Governmental work in branches of production 
needing ceaseless creation and initiative is to be regarded as prima facie 
anti-social " Memorials, p 339 

6 “I regard the socialistic movement as not merely a danger but by 
far the greatest present danger to human well-being ” In a letter written in 
1909. Memorials, p 462 There is now “a broader and firmer foundation for 
socialistic schemes than existed when Mill wrote But no socialistic scheme 
yet advanced seems to make adequate provision for the maintenance of high 
enterprise and individual strength of character” Industry and Trade, 
Preface, p vm 

* "Uprightness and mutual confidence are necessary conditions for the 
growth of wealth ” Economics of Industry, p 11 The great increase in the 
size of businesses “would have been impossible had there not been a great 
improvement m the morality and uprightness of the average man ” Memo¬ 
rials,p 307 See also Principles, p 7, Industry and Trade, p 165 
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larger extent it tends to render them unnecessary and to make a 
system of economic freedom workable with a minimum of 
regulation. 

It is important to note also that Marshall's strictures on 
large-scale organization, applied to private as well as state 
enterprise, though in less degree They all tend inevitably to 
routine and lack of enterprise It is significant that he ascribed 
the failure of monopoly to engross whole industries not so much 
to limits in the technical economies of large-scale production 
and organization as to the fact that no firm has time to reach 
the size necessary for monopolistic domination before the process 
of decay sets in and proceeds so far as to force it to give way to a 
new firm. 1 

The main grounds for Marshall’s general adherence to the 
policy of laissez faire are two. The first lies in a broad deduc¬ 
tion from his utility theory, which is generally stated m the 
form of the doctrine of maximum satisfaction. It is true that 
Marshall makes some far-reaching criticisms of the doctrine, 
noting its inconsistency with the inequality of wealth 2 and, in 
particular, proving that free competition results in overinvest¬ 
ment in industries tending to increasing cost, and underinvest¬ 
ment in those tending to decreasing cost. 3 But with these 
qualifications he holds it to be a valid doctrine on the assump¬ 
tions given above as underlying his utility theory as a whole 
Moreover, it is significant that he states the doctrine in indi¬ 
vidualistic terms,* without even considering whether it would 
app!y to a collectivist state where the whole process of production 


1 Industry and Trade, pp 315-316; also p. 422 At the same time Marshall 
Uad a certain, tendency to minimize the importance of the combination 
movement. Speaking of combinations, of both employers and employed, he 
says, they present a succession of picturesque incidents—but [their 
importance] is apt to be exaggerated; for indeed many of them are little more 
than eddies such as have always fluttered over the surface of progress—now 
“JT" Kc m “ body °j movement depends on the deep, silent, strong 
• „ : 1 n0rm , aI distribution and exchange.” Principles, p, 628 
, rmal m this context seems obviously to mean “competitive ” 

HC appareritly *Wht that difficulty was becoming 

StlTr dnft ° f tlus study ° f distribution then suggest 

that the social and economic forces already at work are changing the dm- 
tnbution of wealth for the better " Ibid , p 712 
! Principles, Book V, Chap. XIII 
1 Ibid , p 602 . 
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and allocation of resources was in the hands of a single centralized 
body working m the general interests The omission is surely 
indicative of a laissez-faire bias 

The doctrine of maximum satisfaction was certainly for 
Marshall more than a somewhat dubious by-product of highly 
abstract theoretical speculation He consistently refused to be 
led into abstract reasoning which he did not think had any 
practical application Indeed on any other assumption than 
that the doctrine represents for him a broadly valid generaliza¬ 
tion of the main tendencies of competitive society, his acceptance 
of it is incomprehensible 

But its significance m his scheme of thought is more clearly 
seen in terms of the closely related principle of substitution, 
which may be considered on the whole a more limited and 
less drastic statement of the same principle There are numei- 
ous passages showing that he thought the principle of substitution 
led to the working out of optimum combinations of resources 
under free enterprise 1 The basic reason for his belief in the 
working out of these two principles under modern condi¬ 
tions is his general faith in the growing rationality of mankind 
Given the overwhelming evidence that he held such a view, it 
is hardly surprising that he should be able to accept the two 
principles as substantially true of a late stage in social 
development 

1 Ibid , pp 341, 355-356, 405-406, 597. But even though his faith in the 
working of the principle of substitution under free enterprise is far-reaching, 
that alone does not justify the conclusion that he held that free enterprise 
approximated to the general optimum condition contemplated by the 
doctrine of maximum satisfaction For the principle deals immediately 
with the adjustments arrived at by individual entrepreneurs and is hence 
limited by the resources available to them It would be quite possible for 
every entrepreneur to reach such an optimum adjustment under the condi¬ 
tions he had to face and the whole system yet not be at a maximum of 
satisfaction The discrepancy would be due to the existence of obstacles to 
the mobility of resources They cannot be due to lack of rationality of 
individual behavior since that is implied m the principle of substitution 

Since Marshall had no very strong doubts of the mobility of capital there 
remains that of labor, where the most serious question is that of non-com¬ 
peting groups Though Marshall’s opinion on that issue is obscure its general 
drift seems to be that whatever importance they have had is diminishing 
and that free enterprise, aided by compulsory education, has a strong 
tendency to break down such barriers See Principles, pp 217, 310, 661, 
Economics of Industry, p 47, Industry and Trade, pp 4-5 
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The question at issue on this Bide of the problem of laissez 
fadre is its efficiency. Taking satisfaction of consumers’ wants 
as the only possible standard of efficiency, it appears that a 
system of laissez faire can, under certain assumptions, be an 
efficient system of organization Moreover it happens that 
most of these assumptions were for Marshall far more than 
a set of methodological abstractions; they represented to a 
great extent actual descriptions of free enterprise, or of the 
condition toward which he thought it to be tending This is 
unquestionably true of three of the four main assumptions 
listed above—competition, mobility and rationality—all of which 
he thought to be characteristic of free enterprise as distinct 
from other systems 

The main doubts as to whether this is the sole important 
ground of his adherence to iaissez faire arise m connection with 
the other main assumption, the independence of wants This, 
it has been shown, he definitely repudiates, and repudiates m 
the interest of the influence of activities as ends in themselves 
And closer examination reveals the fact that the activities 
and qualities of character which Marshall prizes so highly are 
everywhere associated with free enterprise, while their opposites 
—sluggishness and stagnation, on the one hand, ostentation 
and luxury, on the other—are invariably associated with con¬ 
ditions other than free enterprise, or at least, if appearing in 
the same society, do not properly belong to it In fact, though 
he believed that free enterprise was an efficient system of organi¬ 
zation, his paeans of praise of the businessman who combined 
bold initiative and enterprise with industry, frugality and 
general "firmness of character” are so impressive as to leave 
a legitimate doubt whether he would not have favored a system 
which bred such characters even at the cost of a considerable 
oss of efficiency. His praise of Athens as against Sparta and 
Rome, and of the modern sea powers like England against land 
powers like France and Germany supports this suggestion.’ But 
with characteristic Victorian optimism he, in general, held that 
the two aspects went hand in hand, that the interests of efficiency 
were not opposed to those of individual character and culture. 
Conversely socialism, and less drastic measures of government 
interference with economic freedom, meant to him both meffi- 

1 Bee "Water as an Element of National Wealth," Memorials, pp, 134 jf. 
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ciency in the technical economic sense and sapping of the springs 
of enterprise through the degradation of character 1 Never¬ 
theless, even though the two motives work m the same direction, 
it is important that they should be analytically distinguished and 
their quite separate sources brought out. 

Social Evolution 

After the above only a brief discussion need be devoted to 
Marshall’s doctrine of social evolution It is evident that he 
had one, as is indeed only natural m a man whose thought 
was being formed at the time when Darwinian ideas were 
beginning to make a deep impression m England The doc¬ 
trine Marshall holds is essentially unilinear, m spite of the 
fact that he did not think evolution was absolutely continuous 
and unbroken, or inevitable 2 There is no sign of an essentially 
cyclical conception of social change, nor of change by a dia¬ 
lectic process, nor, finally, of the idea that social development 
resembles the growth of a branching tree 
Within the general framework of this continuous unilinear 
process can be identified two main elements corresponding 
directly to the two factors in his thought which have been 
traced throughout this study As has already been noted, a 
leading assumption of Marshall’s utility economics is ration¬ 
ality of behavior m the adaptation of means to ends But the 
rather far-reaching rationality which characterizes his picture 
of free enterprise has not always existed, it has come only 
with a long process of evolution, resulting in a gradual widen¬ 
ing of the scope and power of rational behavior In common 
with many ethnologists of his time Marshall conceived the 
state of primitive man (in the sense not merely of contem¬ 
porary peoples called primitive but of the original state of our 
own ancestors) to be one of slavish devotion to custom 3 and 

1 “I think the chief dangers of Socialism lie not in its tendency towards 
a more equal distribution of income for I can see no harm in that, but m the 
sterilizing influence on those mental activities which have gradually raised 
the world from barbarism " Letter to the Times (London), March 24, 1891 
i Memorials, p 305 

1 “In primitive times and backward countries the sway of custom is more 
undisputed ” Principles, p 640. 
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adherence to a compulsory uniformity of behavior. 1 The process 
of emancipation from custom 1 is one of the gradual differenti¬ 
ation of functions and the growing independence of individual 
action according to objectively rational 3 norms A reverse 
process takes place, to be sure, in the form of the crystallization 
of rational ways of doing things into custom and tradition 4 
But while this reverse process with its stabilizing effect on social 
life is recognized there is no doubt that that of emancipation is 
more fundamental, so that for him evolution consists in the 
progressive approximation to action according to the principle of 
substitution, i e , to economically rational action 6 

In these terms economic history becomes for Marshall essen¬ 
tially the history of the development of free enterprise. In 
fact the only explicitly historical chapter in his Principles, 
Appendix A, is entitled "The Growth of Free Industry and 
Enterprise ” With all the setbacks the process is conceived 
as in principle continuous, 6 and the things which really need 
explanation are not the specific forms of behavior and organi¬ 
zation but the removal of barriers and the development of 
certain arrangements facilitating exchange, communications, 


1 Savage tribes “show a strange uniformity of general character 
living under the dominion of custom and impulse ” Op cit, Appendix A, 
p. 723 

* Custom is not necessarily ultimate; deeper factors are hinted at “The 
greater part of custom la doubtless but a crystallized form of oppression and 
suppression” though “every body of custom that endures contains provi¬ 
sions that protect the weak from the most reckless forms of injury ” And 
further, This force of custom in early civilizations is partly a cause and 
partly a consequence of the limitations of individual rights in property ” 
Op cit , Appendix A, pp 725-726 

. 3 Thc "business point of view” could not have been understood m a primi¬ 
tive society It is “merely one drift of the tendency to adapt means to ends ” 
Industry and Tradn, p 163 


* Thus the caae for Marshall is not wholly against custom “The solidity of 
custom has rendered the supreme service of perpetuating any such change 
as found general approval ” Industry and Trade, p 197 

6 “Emancipation from custom and the growth of free activity—have 
given a new precision and new prominence to the causes that govern the 
relative value of different things . ” Prmaples, p 5 Also, “Time » on 

tne side of the more economic methods of production ” Ibid , p 39S 

’Principles, Appendix A Note his treatment of mercantilism While he 
admits the rise of the absolute state meant the imposition of new restrictions 
on enterprise, he still claims that it removed more barriers than it created 
and thus the process of emancipation was continuous. 
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etc, such as money and credit, which are generally them¬ 
selves included in the developing rationality This is on the 
whole the orthodox Anglo-Saxon view of economic history 
the barriers must be removed, but once they are removed, 
modem capitalism—or free enterprise—becomes established of 
itself It needs no specific propelling force—and if it consists 
merely in rational conduct, why should it? 

In the passage quoted above about the great truth upon 
which Ricardo and his followers dwelt, Marshall gives the 
clue to the second principal aspect of his idea of social evolu¬ 
tion. To repeat, he asserts that “while wants are the rulers of 
life among the lower animals, it is to changes in the forms of 
efforts and activities that we must turn when in search for the 
keynotes of the history of mankind ” L This might be under¬ 
stood merely to assert a difference between animals and man, 
but, evolutiomst as Marshall is, he clearly means more: that 
there is a process of development from the former to the latter 
state. Later on, he says specifically, “Speaking broadly, there¬ 
fore, although it is man’s wants in the earliest stages of his 
development that give rise to his activities, yet afterwards each 
new step upwards is to be regarded as the development of new 
activities giving rise to new wants, rather than of new wants 
giving rise to new activities ” 2 

Thus along with the development of reason goes a second 
evolutionary process, the development of new activities, of a 
nsmg standard of life From this point of view the process of 
evolution leads to the same goal as before, free enterprise, 
because the higher activities are those which are fostered by 
such a system, where the energy and enterprise of modern 
Western culture is set over against the sluggishness and stag¬ 
nation of former times Of the latter type of activities there 
are two sorts—the primeval stagnation of a custom-bound 3 
society and the comfortable uninspired routine of a govern¬ 
ment department or any very large organization Thus Marshall 
conceives socialism and some aspects of large-scale organization 
as backward steps m evolution This, it is readily seen, is a 

1 Principles, p 85 

2 Ibid , p 89 

3 Thua custom forms the principal characteristic of the primitive from 
both points of view Adherence to it is both irrational and an indication of 
"sluggishness,” 
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very different aspect of the genesis of free enterprise from the 
growth of rationality. So far as the interest is merely in want 
satisfaction it is essentially indifferent what types of activities 
are employed to that end, so long as they are efficient. If collective 
organization is more efficient in this sense there is no reason why 
it should not be preferred. But if it destroys the activities and 
character in which Marshall believed so strongly, and which he 
thought were fostered by free enterprise, its "mere’’ efficiency 
becomes far less important 

But this second element in Marshall’s idea of social evolu¬ 
tion, however distinct logically, is in his own mind intimately 
bound up with the progress of reason In a sense the rise m 
the standard of life is itself a process of rationalization. Marshall 
would certainly say that the modern man was more rational 
than the primitive creature of "wants" or custom But it is 
equally clear that it cannot be simply identical with the progress 
of reason in a sense to which all men would assent. Why is idle 
"stagnation" unreasonable; why are some wants “artificial,” 
others natural? Evidently because of Marshall’s belief in an 
absolute goal of evolution, the development of character m his 
peculiar sense The rising standard of life is Teally the central 
factor; around it as a nucleus cluster the concrete economic 
wants, and to it is adapted the external and social environment 
within the limits permitted by physical conditions 1 Basically 
the selective process of business competition and the rational 
combination of resources derive their significance from their 
service to this end This it is which enables him to speak of a 
“higher and nobler” life at all. 

And it is fundamentally because he assumes these activities 
to be ends in themselves that he is an adherent of the unilinear 
concept of social evolution , 2 

1 It is significant that Marshall does not go far m attnbuting direct 
unportance to factors of external environment in general He says, for 
instance {Industry and Trade, p 158), that the United States owes’ less 
to her resources than to the exceptional force of character of her people 
(Sec also Alfred Marshall, Money, Credit and Commerce , p. 5 ) There are 
however, numerous statements about the debilitating effects of hot climates’ 
which are understandable when we consider the enormous importance he 
attributed to energetic activity See below, footnote 1, p. 166 

»T’he sociological significance of this bebef and the relation of Marshall’s 

“° ml evolutlcm those others will be discussed below, p 
278 $ , 368 ff, 593 ff 
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The "Natural Order” 

From what has already been said in various connections 
it is evident that Marshall considered that the principles of max¬ 
imum satisfaction and of substitution confirmed on the whole 
the desirability of free enterprise. Moreover he goes considerably 
further than the more limited versions of the doctrines, which 
would have to do only with an optimum satisfaction of wants 
by means of given resources It has been shown that the quantity 
of economic resources, except, of course, natural agents, varies 
for him primarily with "economic causes,” i e , immediately with 
the pnce offered for their use. Does he go still further and claim 
that, at least under free enterprise, there is a tendency to the 
automatic production of optimum quantities of labor and capital? 
This step is, of course, the one to a “natural order,” m which the 
whole socioeconomic equilibrium is determined in a way benef¬ 
icent to mankind 

The clearest case is that of the amount of labor performed 
by a single laborer. There are very strong suggestions in Marshall 
that free enterprise does produce something very much like 
an optimum in this respect. Activity under such a system is 
continually contrasted with the sluggishness and stagnation of 
other societies. While there are suggestions that sometimes free 
enterprise tends to overwork labor, this ill effect is almost 
always attributed to the social environment in which it has 
developed, and Marshall thinks there is a strong tendency for 
such abuses to disappear with the removal of social factors not 
in harmony with free enterprise 1 So, though Marshall never 
committed himself definitely, there is a strong case for believing 
he thought free enterprise produced an optimum of effort 

What is his attitude toward the question of numbers? One 
negative conclusion is certain, while he believed m a form of 
the Malthusian doctrine for former times and for “backward 
countries,” he certainly thought that free enterprise had broken 
the vicious circle. Population under free enterprise would then 
be more nearly at an optimum But would it actually tend 
toward such an optimum? So far as can be ascertained Marshall 
gives no answer It is noteworthy that he never attempted to 
define the concept of an optimum of population, nor to measure 

1 Principles, p 748, Industry and Trade, pp 72-73 
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how close actual populations came to such a standard a task 
which was beginning to attract considerable attention on the 
part of economists in the later years of his life. While Marshall 
does not deny the proposition, neither does he affirm it But 
there is little doubt that he felt free enterprise came nearer 
attaining such an optimum than any alternative. 

Regarding saving, a similar negative conclusion seems justi¬ 
fied, the more vivid realization of the future under free enter¬ 
prise leads to a better situation in this respect In fact there 
is no hint that such a thing as too much saving is conceivable 
On the whole, therefore, it would seem that free enterprise 
accomplished something nearer an optimum of savings than 
any other system There are clear statements that one of the 
great dangers of socialism lies in its probable reduction in the 
volume of accumulation The evidence from this aspect of 
Marshall’s thought again points strongly in the direction of his 
belief in a “natural order ,” 1 even though such belief is not posi¬ 
tively established 

But serious doubts are thrown on this interpretation from the 
other side. An optimum is essentially a static concept, it is an 
optimum adjustment to certain fixed factors For societythose fac¬ 
tors must he either in the external environment alone, or that plus 
certain given wants But Marshall holds neither of these In 
particular, he refuses to take wants as given; his central doctrine 
is that of a progressive growth of wants generated by new 
activities From this point of view the strong tendencies toward 
belief in an optimum adjustment could refer only to each stage 
m the development of wants adjusted to activities 

Whether Marshall believed in a natural order in any more 
than this relative sense depends on whether he conceived the 
whole process to be moving toward any fixed goal Here again 
there are suggestions 5 Certainly the general direction is fixed 

1 “In a stationary state the income earned by every appliance of produc¬ 
tion . . , would represent the normal measure of the efforts and sacrifices 
required to cal' it into existence ” Principles, Appendix H, p 810 

1 He says, "This doctrine of natural organization [laissez faire] contains 
more truth of the highest importance to humanity than almost any other ” 
Principles, pp 245-247 But in its classical form it "hindered them from 
inquiring whether many even of the broader features of modern industry 
might not be transitional,” and finally it ‘‘forgot that man delights m the 
use of his faculties for their own sake ” The last statement ib typical of his 
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as is the main outline of the types of character he thought he 
saw developing But within these limitations it seems fair to say 
that he thought of the process as endless. 

This probability is strengthened by a striking disagreement 
of Marshall with his eminent predecessor, John Stuart Mill. In 
Mill’s famous chapter on the stationary state occurs the well- 
known passage. “I am inclined to believe that it [the stationary 
state] would be, on the whole, a very considerable improvement 
on our present condition. I confess I am not charmed with the 
ideal of life held out by those who think that the normal state 
of human beings is that of struggling to get on; that the tram¬ 
pling, crushing, elbowing and treading on each other’s heels, 
which form the existing type of social life are the most desirable 
lot of human kind or are anything but the disagreeable symp¬ 
toms . . of industrial progress On the other hand, Marshall 
says, “But indeed a perfect adjustment is inconceivable Per¬ 
haps even it is undesirable For after all man is the end 2 of 
production, and perfectly stable business would be likely to 
produce men who were little better than machines .” 3 Need 
anything further be said to bring out the difference between 
Marshall and those holding an essentially static ideal ? 1 

Economic Motives 

The fact that economic theory has developed largely within 
the utilitarian framework of thought probably goes far toward 
accounting for the extent to which the idea that human motiva¬ 
tion was primarily egoistic has been associated with it Indeed 
the formula of the rational pursuit of self-interest has been so 
widely applied that egoism has seemed to be of the very essence 
of the economists’ outlook on human action This tendency has 
been strongly reinforced by the extent to which psychological 
hedonism has replaced the more purely utilitarian assumption 


attitude against a laissez-faire philosophy based on the doctrine of maximum 
satisfaction alone 

1 John Sttjart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, ed by W. J Ashlev 
p 748. 

J This, of course, does not mean that the satisfaction of man’s wants is 
the end of production but rather the development of his character 
3 Industry and Trade, p 195 
1 The ideal of utilitarianism is, of course, static 
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of the randomness of ends For if the uniformities of behavior 
are derived m the last analysis from the human propensity to 
pursue pleasure, in the nature of the case the ultimate ground of 
action is indifferent to the welfare of others The tendency has 
been strong to tie this egoism so closely to the postulate of 
rationality of action as to make them appear inseparable 
On the other hand, careful consideration of the conception of 
utility which forms the logical basis of one aspect of Marshall’s 
thought shows that in its strict economic construction there is no 
such implication of egoistic motivation. For the utility concept 
is concerned only with command over means to want satisfac¬ 
tion and is as such entirely indifferent to the specific character 
of the ultimate ends to which these means may be applied The 
norm of economic behavior will be precisely the same whether 
the proceeds of acquisitive endeavor are applied to the indulgence 
of the appetites or to relieving the sufferings of the poor 
It is a notable and symptomatic fact that Marshall quite 
dearly made this separation His insistence on the rationality of 
human action is very strong indeed, but far from claiming that 
it is essentially egoistic he leaves wide scope for altruistic ele¬ 
ments and, what is most important, maintains that the scope of 
altruism is rapidly broadening with the process of evolution, that 
is, with the increasing effectiveness of “economic forces.” There 
would seem then to be not merely a separation of egoism and 
rationality in Marshall's thought, but a reverse connection, 
with increasing rationality man becomes less rather than more 
egoistic 1 What is the source of this? 


1 “Whenever we get a glimpse of the economic man he is not selfish ” 
Memorials, p 160 “The motives which induce business men to compete 
are not altogether sordid ” Op cil, p 281 

The economists of today go beyond those of earlier generations in believ¬ 
ing that the desire of men for the approval of their own conscience and for 
the esteem, of others is an economic force of the first order of importance ” 
Op cit , p, 285 Note that this is for him an economic force 

The records of history do not support the doctrine that man is “harder and 
harstier than he was " Principles, p 6 He speaks of “the marvelous growth 
in recent tunes of a spirit of honesty and uprightness m commercial matters ” 
Op. cit., p 303 


As compared with the seventeenth century, man “has acquired an 
increasing power of realizing the futur^-he is more prudent and has more 
self-control he is more unselfish—and there are already signs of a brighter 
fame to come, m which there will be a general willingness to work and save 
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It is to be found again in the role he assigns to the “ activities” 
which for him were so important in the development of character. 
The keynote of this element of action is “disinterested” devotion 
to the technical processes of economic production for their own 
sake without “ulterior motives ” Holding as strongly as he did 
to this view, Marshall naturally could not consider his “eco¬ 
nomic man” the egoist who had played such a prominent part 
in tiaditional economic thought His acquisitive activities simply 
could not be regarded only as means to his own private ends 
Once having broken decisively through the utilitarian-hedonistic 
tendency to emphasize egoism, it is not surprising that he 
acquires more of an ability to see “altruistic” elements of moti¬ 
vation as well But it is not to be assumed that the disinterested 
devotion to “activities,” which is his central concern, is ade¬ 
quately designated by the current concept of altruism. It is impos¬ 
sible to go into that question here . 1 

While Marshall’s position led him decisively to reject the 
egoism of the traditional economic man, quite the contrary is 
true of his rationality Man is not only rational, but is steadily 
growing more so, and this is a primary mark of the advance of 
free enterprise It is, of course, true that the postulate of ration¬ 
ality has been basic to all utilitarian thought, and equally so to 
its hedonistic cousin It is entirely consistent with the assump¬ 
tions of the utility element of his economic theory, it is, indeed, 
essential to it But it can, at the same time, be doubted whether 
the conception of rationality on the “utility” level, that is, as 
essential to the efficient acquisition of desirable goods and 


in order to increase the stores of public wealth ” Op. cit , p 680. A further 
sample of statements is the following “It is deliberateness, not selfishness 
that is the characteristic of the modern age ” Op ext, p 6 
Keynes says ( Memorials , p 9), “It would be true, I suppose, to say that 
Marshall never departed explicitly from the utilitarian ideas which domi¬ 
nated the generation of economists who preceded him But the solution of 
economic problems was for Marshall, not an application of the hedonistic 
calculus, but a prior condition of the exercise of man’s higher faculties, 
irrespective, almost, of what we mean by “higher ” But Marshall knew 
very well what he meant by “higher ” Moreover the study of economics was 
for him not merely that of a “condition” of that exercise but a study of the 
actual development of such faculties and their exercise 
'The question will be further developed below in connection with Durk- 
heim (see Chap. X, p. 387) 
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services, exhausts its role in. Marshall s thought Indeed, again 
the element of activities plays a major role. But this time, instead 
of leading Marshall to a change from the traditional view, it 
strongly reinforces it The man of free enterprise is by no means 
rational only for “ prudential ” motives He has rather an ethical 
obligation to be rational Careful, systematic administration of 
his resources and powers, a clear realization of the probable 
exigencies which the future will bring and provision for them, 
careful regulation of his consumption and habits of life m ways 
that contribute to his productivity, that “afford strength’’—all 
these are part of the disinterested ethical attitude which is 
characteristic of Marshall’s ideal economic man It is true that 
these do on the whole contribute to the efficiency of acquisitive 
activities, but from the ethical point of view this efficiency is 
rather a by-product than the raison d’etre of the attitude The 
two were, of course, in harmony Man by acting rationally 
secured the necessary means to satisfying his increasing wants 
But this fact, as Marshall maintained it was, should not blind 
us to the radical difference of his account of the elements m the 
process from the one current in the traditional economics 

Marshall was, as has been noted, a strong adherent of economic 
individualism as a social policy Ultimately this goes back to 
an ethics where there is a heavy stress on individual ethical 
responsibility. But it must be clear by this time that the reasons 
m his own thought underlying this attitude are not exactly of the 
same “individualistic” kind as those current in the traditions of 
thought which have occupied this study thus far The discussion 
must now turn to the more general theoretical issues underlying 
Marshall’s position . 1 

1 Before turning to these more general theoretical questions, a most 
striking fact may be pointed out. The group of interrelated attitudes which 
Marshall sums up under the term "activities” bears a very close resemblance 
to the "spint of capitalism 1 ' as formulated by Max Weber It entails the 
same ethical obligation to work m the activities of the everyday business 
world without consideration of reward, entirely in abstraction from “utili¬ 
tarian motives.” Weber, like Marshall, considers this attitude to be a 
fundamental necessity for an individualistic economic order to function 
This empirical agreement, of which the reader can convince himself by 
consulting the outline of Weber’s treatment of the subject which is pre¬ 
sented below (see Chap, XIV), is one of the most important starting points 
for the theoretical consequences about to be drawn from the prominence 
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The Problem op the Scope of Economic Theory 

Of what importance here is the situation in Marshall’s thought 
which has just been brought out? The element which has been 
called his “utility theory” may quite legitimately be regarded 
as a development of the elements formulated in the utilitarian 
system of positivistic thought with which a great deal of the 
previous discussion has been concerned It consists essentially 
in these elements dissociated from their earlier close connection 
with psychological hedonism, and modified and refined by the 
principle of marginal utility and the developments logically 
derived from it At the same time the general context m which 
his utility theory is developed is the familiar individualistic one 
suggesting at least a strong leaning in the direction of a postulate 
of “identity of interests.” The doctrine of maximum satisfac¬ 
tion is held to be essentially sound, competition is on the whole 
beneficent and becoming more so. There is no really serious 
concern with the problem of order m the sense of Hobbes or with 
the problem of class conflict in the Marxian sense. 

But this utility theory does not stand alone. It is everywhere 
intertwined with the theory of activities Moreover, this other 
element of activities far overshadows any third element m 
Marshall’s thinking While there are suggestions of hedonism, 
and now and then environmental factors or racial qualities are 
invoked, these may be considered quite incidental as compared 
with the two central strands of Marshall’s thought. 

Now it is to be noted that all these other factors which Marshall 
treats as of incidental importance are just those which constitute 
the other possibilities of positivistic thought In so far as he felt 
the utility element to be inadequate, it would be expected that 
he would follow his predecessors in having recourse to hedonism 
There are, indeed, some suggestions in this direction m his 
writings, and some of his interpreters have gone so far as to 
regard this as the main logical foundation of his thought 1 It has, 


of this element of “activities'' in Marshall's "Economic Theory ” It will 
be referred to on a number of occasions throughout the study. 

1 It is evident that it la impossible to agree with those writers who throw 
Marshall and the classical economists together as hedonists and find in this 
sufficient cause for dismissing them as inadequate on account of the falsity 
of their psychological assumptions Thus Professor Mitchell says, “The fact 
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however, been possible to show that this cannot be the case Had 
he been a genuine hedonist he must have answered quite differ¬ 
ently many of the questions raised above. Of a tendency to think 
in terms of instinct psychology there is very little evidence in 
Marshall —indeed no important view of his depends on it 
Finally while he did not take extreme views of the power of man 
to control his own destiny apart from the conditions of his 
heredity or his environment, neither did he stress the latter 
factors. Certainly he did not attribute the inadequacy of utility 
theory by itself to its neglect of them With one important 
exception 1 no single doctrine of his depends on the assumption 

remains that the ultimate terms in Marshall’s account of economic activity 
are pleasures and pains " (Journal of Political Economy, Vol 18, p. Ill) 
Again, . he [Marshall] uses money primarily as the objective measure 
of human motives (which is true] and then goes below money to the bedrock 
of hedonism” [which is quite a different thing]. Ibid , p 207 Also Professor 
Homan says of Marshall, “The motives he considers are very Bimple and 
distinctly hedonistic He only succeeded in avoiding the ethics of hedonism, 
not its theory of human motivation." Contemporary Economic Thought, p 
236 But if he was a hedonist how could he have objected so strenuously to 
Jevons’ version of the utility theory? The fact is, aB should now be abun¬ 
dantly evident, that Marshall was not primarily a hedonist, and the ultimate 
terms m his account of economic activities are not pleasures and pains 

1 This is the one striking exception he repeatedly insists on the debilitat¬ 
ing effects of hot climates; they sap the springs of energy and make for 
sluggishness. Why does he make the exception? Apparently he had in mind 
primarily India. Because of his absolute belief m his "activities,” he was blind 
to the possibility that Indian civilization might be simply different from 
European, guided by different ideals He tried rather to find a place for it in 
his evolutionary scheme His reasoning was. The Indians are obviously an 
intelligent people, their failure to develop free enterprise cannot be due to 
innate stupidity It must be ascribed to some arresting agency attributable 
to tho climate, India is not essentially different from Europe, but is m an 
arrested stage in the same process of development The Indians belong to the 
more ignorant and phlegmatic of races (He also had a certain tendency to 
minimize the differences: See his continual statements that there is more 
operation of economic forces ” in India than is generally supposed ) 

It is interesting to compare this with Max Weber’s view, expressed in his 
study of the^social implications of Hindu religion (Rehgionssoziologie, Vol 
II, p. 133); "The belief that the Indians are characterized by a ‘sluggish¬ 
ness ' which is the result of the climate, and that this explains their supposed 
aversion to activity, is wholly without foundation No country m the world 
haa ever known such continual and savage warfare, such ruthless conquests 
aubject to so few limitations, as India " In view of Weber’s totally different 
sociological approach it is not surprising he should come to the diametrically 
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of the direct influences of heredity or environment in a way 
senously to limit the margin open to freedom of human action. 

It becomes evident, then, that the real basis of Marshall's dis¬ 
content with pure utility theory is something other than a con¬ 
viction of the importance of the other factors in the positivistic 
repertoire The fact is that his “activities" have no place there at 
all They constitute rather a “value” factor 1 Concrete economic 
actions are held to be not merely means to the acquisition of 
purchasing power They are also carried on for their own sake, 
they are modes of the immediate expression of ultimate value 
attitudes in action They are an expression of ends or wantB but 
not in the same sense as the wants of utility theory. For the 
latter are, for the purposes of utility analysis, significant only 
as constituting the ultimate basis of demand functions. Marshall’s 
activity values are, on the other hand, directly embodied in 
specific modes of activity essentially independent of demand. 
That is why he is so anxious to distinguish them from purely 
utilitarian wants, so much so that he fixes the title “activities” 
upon them Indeed Marshall’s threefold classification of wants, 
which has been found to be implicit in his treatment, is hig hly 
illuminating First, there is the category of biological needs, a 
radically positivistic factor; second, that of artificial wants, which 
cannot but be identified with the truly random utilitarian 
category. Such expressions as “the wanton vagaries of fashion” 
surely could not convey the idea of randomness more vividly. 
Both these fit admirably into the positivistic scheme But this 
is not true of the third class, "wants adjusted to activities ” The 
classification directly distinguishes them from the other kinds of 
wants, both of which do have a place in positivistic thought. 

The wants adjusted to activities are, however, not merely 
directly expressed in action apart from the medium of demand; 
they also clearly are not random And their lack of randomness 
cannot be due to the factors of heredity or environment, else 


opposite conclusion from Marshall’s That makes their agreement on 
capitalism, all the more significant 

1 This involves the introduction of a new term which will be of central 
importance to the subsequent discussion It is better not to essay a precise 
definition at this point but rather to allow its meaning and beanngs gradu¬ 
ally to become evident from the context It will be explicitly discussed later 
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they would be indistinguishable from biological needs. In fact 
they constitute a well integrated system, a self-consistent ideal 
of conduct, not merely random ethical values but the expression 
of a single ethic The “economic virtues” on the two sides of 
enterprise and honesty are not merely discrete virtues, but a 
system of virtuous behavior. 

It has been noted in Chap. Ill that on a positivistic basis a 
theory of social evolution must be of the linear type Marshall's 
theory is, to be sure, linear but not for the same reasons. In 
addition to the factor of accumulation of knowledge and tech¬ 
nical lore and fused with it is a second dynamic element, the 
development and progressive realization of this value system, 
the activities of free enterprise His theory remains linear because 
there is, within Marshall’s horizon, only one such value system 
and he never even considers the possibility that there might be 
others. 

It was also stated in Chap III that the utilitarian position was 
essentially unstable and tended to break down in one direction 
or the other The important thing to note about Marshall in this 
respect is that he shows no strong tendency to shift from it in 
the direction of radical positivism The only serious question 
is that of hedonism, which has been shown to be a secondary 
element in his thinking. There can be no serious doubt that the 
main supplement to the utilitarian element of his thought lies 
on the non-positivxstic side of utilitarianism—it is a “value” 
element. It plays the same role in his thinking as the postulate 
of the natural identity of interests did in that of the early “opti¬ 
mistic” utilitarians, or of institutions in that of Malthus It is 
by virtue of the activities element that competition can be 
beneficent Marshall held that pure competition favored power 
to “thrive in the environment” but that there are also forces 
which “benefit the environment ” 1 These are obviously the 
“activities.” 

But there is here one important difference from the earlier use 
of the related concepts Marshall’s activities do not constitute a 
postulate of the same order as that of the natural identity of 
interests. It is not so much a postulate as a theory—the conten¬ 
tion that certain factors play a decisive part as variables in the 
determination of human conduct It is a theorem which claims 

1 Principles, p. 396, Industry and Trade, p. 175, 
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t 0 be verifiable by empirical observation, and even though not 
an entirely tenable theorem, m that it quite unjustifiably con¬ 
fines its attention to only one value system, this is not the ques¬ 
tion immediately at issue The point is that this order of factor 
is explicitly brought by Marshall into the logical system of 
economic theory It is not a matter of mere assumed data, values 
of constants, whether the random data of utilitarian wants, or 
the metaphysical postulate of earlier writers 

Moreover, the element of activities is for Marshall functionally 
independent It is not, as institutions were for Malthus, a 
derivative of another, a biological factor 

Finally, Marshall goes distinctly beyond the position that this 
factor must, in general, be conceded a place, to give us some 
definite views of what the place is The primary stress has been 
laid on one of its functions because it is the point where 
departure from a utilitarian model is most conspicuous That is 
the treatment of value attitudes as expressed directly m action 
independently of demand But at the same time, the same atti¬ 
tudes do also play a part through demand There is a category 
of wants “adjusted to activities,” which may be rephrased as 
“wants having the same source as activities ” This raises a most 
important methodological point In so far as the wants expressed 
in demand are a part of this integrated value system, they are 
not, for Marshall’s economic theory, random wants This is, of 
course, implied in the view that they cannot be assumed to be 
independent of the processes of securing means to their satis¬ 
faction Thus from a second, somewhat different angle this factor 
m Marshall’s thought breaks through the utilitarian schema in a 
non-positivistic direction 

Enough has been said to demonstrate thoroughly that Marshall 
has introduced a factor of a radically different logical order from 
any to be found within the utilitarian system or any other version 
of the positivistic scheme But the theoretical importance of this 
fact is obscured in his work by a senes of peculiar circumstances. 

In the first place, the empiricism which Marshall shared with 
his predecessors and contemporaries tended to inhibit any 
attempt to work out the logical distinctions between different 
classes of factors m concrete economic life This would have 
involved the “long chains of deductive reasoning” of which 
Marshall was so suspicious 
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Second, the peculiar empirical characteristics of Marshall’s 
activities were such as to obscure the radical theoretical implica¬ 
tions. On the one hand, his limitation to one value system obli¬ 
gated him to retain the view of linear social evolution dominant 
in the predominantly positivistic thought of his time. On the 
other, the specific character of this one system was such as to 
fuse readily with the rationalistic elements of utilitarian thought 
into something like an organic whole. For the particular values 
involved laid an especially strong sanction on rationality of 
conduct, on careful, systematic work and the systematic selec¬ 
tion of the most efficient means to given ends To be sure, this 
valuation of rational efficiency held only within certain limits, 
limits defined by such terms as uprightness, honesty, fair dealing. 
Marshall saw no place in free enterprise for high efficiency in 
deliberate exploitation or deception, to Bay nothing of the use 
of force. But these limitations were not very conspicuous since 
on the whole they coincided with the earlier assumptions of 
laissez-faire economic theory involving the postulate of the 
natural identity of interests Instead of excluding possible 
departures from the optimum conditions for free enterprise by 
means of a postulate, Marshall does it by means of a positive 
theory 1 

Thus some of the theoretical implications of Marshall’s new 
position have not been generally appreciated among his follow¬ 
ers. Here it is possible merely to point out the logical grounds 
for claiming that such radical implications are there. But their 
full bearing will become far clearer when in the course of subse¬ 
quent chapters concepts of the same general order are followed 
through their ramifications in the work of several other writers 
whose background and empirical theories are strikingly different 
from those of Marshall. 

Before leaving Marshall, however, it is advisable to make 
explicit a particular methodological problem which consideration 
of his work raises Thus fax this discussion has been concerned 
with Marshall’s thought mainly as exemplifying the logical 
possibilities of general social theory, as outlined m the intro¬ 
ductory chapters But Marshall entirely disclaimed any attempt 

1 Moreover he conspicuously failed to recognize that his ethical pre¬ 
dilection for these values might have led him to an undue emphasis on the 
universality of their causal role and hen ce a neglect of alternative possibilities. 
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to develop a general social theory He was an economist Hence 
os raised the question of the status of economics in relation to 
general social theory 1 

Marshall’s conception of economics was, as has been shown at 
the beginning of the chapter, strongly empiricist. It was “a study 
of mankind m the everyday business of life.” What does this 
mean in terms of the present analysis? The “everyday business of 
life” is presumably a concrete category of phenomena There is 
little attempt on Marshall’s part to differentiate an economic 
element in this concrete sphere 

He makes, to be sure, one further limitation on the approach 
through the “everyday business of life ” That is, Marshall 
tells us that economies is especially concerned with the “measure¬ 
ment of the force of a person’s motives in terms of money ” 2 
This may be stated more generally to the effect that economic 
science has in the course of a long tradition built up a scheme of 
analysis the central feature of which is the use of demand and 
supply schedules or curves Money occupies a key position 
because it is the quantifying medium in terms of which demand 
and supply relationships are generally expressed Thus the 
essential fact may be taken to be that in Marshall's view econom¬ 
ics is especially concerned with the everyday business of life in 
so far as it can be brought into relation with supply and demand 
But it is necessary to make clear just what this implies. The 
supply and demand schema is a way of arranging relevant facts 
for purposes of economic analysis 3 But the phenomena which are 
descnbed in terms of the supply and demand schedules Marshall 
uses are concrete phenomena. They are, on the one hand, the 
register of the concrete wants of a plurality of individuals, not 
of ends as an analytical element in their action. On the other 
hand, the supply schedule is a statement of the concrete (in part 
hypothetical) relations of quantity supplied as a function of price 
The problem arises of determining the relation of these con¬ 
crete categories to the general analysis of the structure of action, 
which is the central task of this study So long as these facts are 
1 One of the beat discussions of these issues is to be found m the recent book 
of Adolf Lowe, Economics and Sociology Professor Lowe’s position is, 
however, somewhat different from that developed here. 

1 Principles, p 15; see also supra, p 134. 

J It is, m the terminology of this study, a “descriptive frame of reference ” 
See Chap. I, pp 28 £ 
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taken only as data, and the analysis confined to their implications 
in relation to the market mechanism, it may be argued that the 
explanation of phenomena is kept on an economic plane m the 
factor sense The problems of economic science are then confined 
to a set of relations of the data of supply and demand, and are not 
extended to the determination of the data themselves This is 
the course taken by some later economists, of whom Pareto may 
be considered representative. 

But it is not Marshall’s course. For him the definition of 
economics as concerned with measurement m terms of money 
means that it is concerned, as problematical, not merely as con¬ 
stant data, with all elements of human action so far as they can 
be held to stand in a functional relation to price This comes out 
perhaps most clearly m his treatment of the supplies of the 
productive factors . 1 It is quite clear that the explanations he 
advances do not run in terms exclusively or even primarily of 
the utilitarian element of action or of his own utility theory 
Population, for instance, is surely conditioned in part by biolog¬ 
ical factors In any concrete example capital goods are limited 
by the technologically relevant features of the environment and 
the like In the supplies both of labor and of capital, he has 
brought into a central role his element of activities, an element 
specifically outside his utility theory. 

His justification for treating these as economic problems is in 
the last analysis that they are subject to economic forces (m his 
sense) That is, that these supplies are responsive to changes in 
the demand for them through the pnee mechanism The essential 
reason for bringing m the element of activities is that on utility 
grounds alone this responsiveness has become dubious For 
example, the status of the “principle of population” was much 
more doubtful to him than it has been to an earlier generation of 


This view is by no means peculiar to Marshall but runs through a great 
deal of, perhaps most of, economic reasoning A recent example is the article 
si K Wais ^’ " The Capital Concept Applied to Man," Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, February, 1035 Dr Walsh there attempts to demonstrate (1) 
that there is a functional relationship between cost of professional training 
and earnings of a professional man and (2) that this proves, that investment 
in professional training is due to “ordinary economic motives ” Even though 
the first proposition be granted, the second does not follow The first is a 
statement of concrete fact, the explanation of which is still lacking m Dr 
Walsh’s statement, 
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economists Similarly with wants "adjusted to activities ” It is 
through this conception that Marshall brings his peculiar value 
system to bear on economic phenomena through demand 
From these considerations it must be concluded that even the 
use of the supply and demand schema does not constitute an 
escape from the implication, that Marshall’s view of economics 
is essentially empiricist For in spite of this limitation it is still 
an attempt at full explanation of the concrete phenomena thus 
described . 1 Indeed Marshall's own use of the supply and demand 
schema shows that on this basis factors other than the utility 
elements of action necessarily become involved. On the one 
hand, he gives no reason for the exclusion from economics of 
the other factors of the positivistic system, heredity and environ¬ 
ment On the other, he has himself brought into the center of the 
stage the element of activities 

Indeed, in spite of the limitations imposed by the supply and 
demand scheme, in the course of the development of economic 
science every one of the principal elements of human action 
distinguished has made its appearance and been held to play a 
major role m economic theory 2 Marshall, by his addition of 
activities, has merely completed the roster The inescapable 
conclusion from this fact is that on an empincist basis there is 
no place for a logically separate body of principles of economics 
Economics must be merely the application to a particular body 
of concrete phenomena of the general principles necessary for 
understanding human conduct If any single name is applicable to 
tins body of theory it is "encyclopedic sociology ,” 3 * 5 the synthesis 
of all scientific theory relevant to the concrete facts of human 
behavior in society Economics then becomes applied sociology 
This conclusion has been obscured mainly by the role m 
economics of the supply and demand analysis But with the 

1 That is to say, Marshall refuses, even for the analytical purposes of 
economic theory, to take any of the important facts known about these 

phenomena as given data, as the values of constants He attempts to bring 
them all within bis one theoretical system 

1 For a full justification of this statement see Talcott Parsons, “Sociologi¬ 

cal Elements m Economio Thought,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 
and August, 1935 

5 This is not the view of the scope of sociology to which the author per¬ 
sonally subscribes The issue will be discussed explicitly m the final chapter 
of the work 
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"institutionalist" attack on the latter, it becomes even more 
evident, Indeed, combined with an empiricist methodology, the 
use of this schema has had some rather insidious results, of 
which some of Marshall’s doctrines furnish excellent illustrations 
It is possible to maintain that there is an analytically separable 
aspect of human action which can advantageously be called the 
economic, though it is better to postpone an exact definition of it 
until the status of economics is dealt with again m a somewhat 
wider context in connection with Pareto Suffice it to say that 
this aspect may, with certain modifications, be regarded as a 
descendant of the utilitarian aspect of positivistic thought More¬ 
over, it is roughly that formulated in what has been called 
Marshall’s “utility theory ” This logically separable utility 
aspect can form the basis for a logically distinct discipline, 
generally called economic theory, which, however, in these 
terms must be held to be concerned with an element or group of 
elements m concrete human action and not a concretely separable 
category of the phenomena of human action, a kind or type of 
action This position avoids the empiricist consequences to 
which Marshall’s position inevitably leads 
But this is to anticipate For reasons which will be developed 
later the supply and demand schema is inherent m a science of 
economics thought of in these terms But equally its relevance 
is not limited to elements which have a place m this abstract 
economic theory Indeed in principle any factor which bears on 
human action at all may affect the concrete conditions of supply 
and of demand. The insidious results of the supply and demand 
analysis on an empiricist basis are, then, two 
On the one hand, there is the tendency to deal with factors 
other than the “utility,” or the economic aspect in action, only 
in so far as they can be brought into relation with the supply 
and demand schema. This leads to a minimization of the Tole of 
these noneconomic factors, even, in their bearing on the “every¬ 
day business of life,” that is, on concrete economic activities, in 
so far as their influence is not exerted through the medium of’an 
influence on the quantities demanded or supplied This is above 
all true of the “institutional” element, as will be seen Any 
element not subject to the peculiar kind of quantification inherent 
m the schema tends to be minimized This, along with other, 
biographical elements, goes a long way to explain why Marshall 
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dealt with the value factor only in the peculiar form of “ activi¬ 
ties” and tended to restrict it to one particular direction of 
effect, that of promoting free enterprise This is not to say that 
there is no empirical justification for his treatment—on the 
the contrary, there is a good deal—but only that it is attended 
with serious biases of perspective Consideration of other writers 
will show how different a picture emerges when some of these 
biases are dropped or altered 

On the other hand, the aspect of noneconomic elements which 
is subject to formulation in direct relation to the supply and 
demand schema tends to be exaggerated m importance It seems 
a fair statement that the logical necessity Marshall felt to bring 
the total concrete supplies of capital and labor into direct 
functional relation to their prices led him seriously to exaggerate 
the importance of the factor of activities in the peculiar sense 
which he gave it It surely seems probable that the total supply of 
labor is only to a small extent a function 1 of the wages paid it, and 
perhaps this is even more true with respect to the supply of capital 
It is true that the exact extent to which the noneconomic 
factors, in the peculiar combination which exists at a given time, 
should promote responsiveness to “economic forces,” that is, for 
Marshall, changes of price, can only be settled by empirical 
investigation Marshall's hypothesis is worth testing. But this 
does not mean that there should be a logical requirement for this 
relationship to be maximized 

Above all its maximization should not a priori be made a mark 
of an advanced stage in social evolution Marshall’s position 
really implies that noneconomic factors which do not promote 
such responsiveness belong only to the primitive stages, summed 
up in “custom ” This surely involves a profound laissez-faire bias 
which is in need of very serious correctives 
There is m the development of social thought a principle 
analogous to that of “least action” in physics When new ele- 

1 Part of the difficulty lies in an ambiguity of the term “function ” In the 
true analytical sense two variables are only functionally related when a 
efinable mode of relation holds throughout a wide range of variation m 
e'r values and m those of the other elements of the concrete situation 
Marshall, on the other hand, has at best proved that over a certain period m 
a restricted area both wages and population have increased He certainly 
presents inadequate evidence for an important functional relationship m the 
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ments appear in the course of its development, whether their 
origin be in new empirical observations or new theoretical con¬ 
siderations, they have to find a place in an existing logical 
framework of theory. The pnnciple is that this will tend to take 
place with the least possible modification of the previous frame¬ 
work which is compatible with a definite recognition of the new 
element. 

Marshall furnishes an excellent illustration of the principle 
In the background of his thinking may be said to lie the frame¬ 
work which has been called “individualistic positivism” with 
special emphasis on the utilitarian van ant Seen in terms of the 
logical structure of this system his “activities” form a new 
element. It is, however, fitted m in a way to cause remarkably 
little disturbance of the general outline of the system. This is 
accomplished in two ways; In the first place, it is fitted m at a 
point where, it has been shown, the old system had throughout 
a good deal of its history required an extra-positivistic prop—the 
postulate of the natural identity of interests It fulfills essentially 
the same theoretical function as this old prop. Secondly, the new 
element tends to be seen and dealt with only in such terms and 
aspects as relate directly to the old system and virtually fuse with 
it. Activities become the basis of a theory of the “progressive 
development of character” which promotes the concrete realiza¬ 
tion of an individualistic economy, of free enterprise It gives a 
new range to "economic forces,” bringing a larger and larger 
proportion of human affairs into functional relation with the 
price system. 

Indded the fusion is so complete that, abetted by the prevail¬ 
ing empiricist “climate of opinion” the logical character of the 
new element and its distinctness from the rest of the system has 
practically escaped detection in spite of the intensive preoccupa¬ 
tion of more than a generation, of economists with Marshall’s 
works 

The next stage of the discussion will take up the work of 
Vilfredo Pareto. In spite of all the differences which appeaT on 
the surface to make Pareto the representative of a totally differ¬ 
ent world of thought from Marshall’s, there is a continuity of 
background which makes these differences of peculiar sig¬ 
nificance here. In this entirely different context of empirical 
opinion it will be possible to trace some further ramifications of 
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tio vital problems Proto, like Marshall, starts from a point 
dose to the positivistic system of theory But the same order of 
“value” element as was involved in Marshall's activities makes 
its appearance in a different form and context in Pareto Hence 
its status and implications can be worked out still further. At 
the same time Pareto again, this time explicitly, raises the 
empiricist question in its special application to the problem of 
the scope of economics, The analysis of Pareto's thought will 
provide an opportunity to see the problems raised by the 
intrusion of Marshall's activities into the positivistic Garden of 
Eden in a much wider perspective than before 



Chapter V 


VILFREDO PARETO, I* TEE METHODOLOGY AND 
MAIN ANALYTICAL SCHEME 

The main outline of Pareto’s empirical views of social phe¬ 
nomena forms a marked contrast with those of Marshall Before 
entering into the methodological and theoretical bases of the 
difference, a brief sketch of a few points may be essayed 1 
In the first place, Pareto explicitly and emphatically rejected 
the theory of linear social evolution which plays such an impor¬ 
tant part in Marshall’s thought and that of his generation, above 
all in England In its place he puts mainly a theory of cycles 
according to which social forms pass through a series of stages 
which are repeated again and again in approximately the same 
order. It is true that he does not radically deny the possibility 
of an underlying trend in the process as a whole, but he so 
strongly minimizes the elements of trend as against those which 
follow a cyclical pattern that it is certainly legitimate to regard 
his theory of social change as radically different from that of 
Marshall and the other evolutionists 2 
The cyclical theory immediately throws the contemporary 
social situation into a totally different perspective from that of 
Marshall It is no longer the culmination of a process continuous 
in direction since the beginning of history, but is illustrative of a 
phase of the cyclical movement, a phase which has often been 
repeated in the past and doubtless will be in the future. Above 
all the trends of development in the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth century are not to be expected to continue indefi¬ 
nitely or even very long in the same direction—for instance, the 
direction of technological “progress” and increasing economic 

1 These empincal theories of Pareto will be taken up again (Chap VII) 
when the necessaTy theoretical apparatus for an interpretation of them has 
been built up The present sketch must be regarded as preliminary 

* Cycles may, of course, vary in period and amplitude Pareto also speaks 
of the possibility of a branching-tree type of evolution Traiti de sociologie 
girUrale, Sec 216. But his specific analysis is confined to cycles 
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prosperity. On the contrary, Pareto’s view is that we are now in 
a phase where the direction of social processes is changing rapidly 
The recent past has seen the heyday of individualism, humani- 
tananism, intellectual freedom, skepticism. The near future will 
very likely bring restrictions on individual freedom, intellectual, 
economic and political, a revival of faith in place of skepticism 
and an increase m the use of force All these, with the possible 
exception of faith, are things which Marshall held we had 
permanently outgrown except for a few “survivals.” 

Marshall again had emphasized the essential harmony of the 
interests of individuals and groups in society Above all he had 
minimized the importance of class differences and relegated 
limitations on equality of opportunity to the status of survivals, 
destined to progressive elimination Pareto, on the other hand, 
lays great stress on the disharmony of class interests. Indeed he 
gives Marx high praise for having brought this factor into 
prominence ; 1 although in the strictly economic field he shared 
the predominant English view of the untenability of most of the 
Marxian theories. Finally, Pareto lays great stress on the role of 
force and fraud in social life—an opinion he shares with Machia- 
velli and Hobbes. This again is in the strongest contrast to 
Marshall’s views. The attribution of any considerable role to 
these phenomena is strictly incompatible with the conditions of 
free enterprise. These, hke many other factors which Pareto 
emphasizes, Marshall would relegate to the early stages of social 
evolution. They are phenomena which are destined to be super¬ 
seded with increasing effectiveness, and permanently. 

Such differences of opinion on the part of men trained in 
scientific thinking are not likely to be a matter entirely of chance, 
of the fact that one “happened” to observe facts which the other 
did not Neither are they likely to be mere expressions of the 
private and personal sentiments of the individuals concerned, 
essentially irrelevant to their scientific work. On the contrary, 
the probability is great that they stand in intimate logical 
relations to the main theoretical framework of their thinking 
That this is, in general, true is an important thesis of the present 
study as a whole The striking empirical contrast then sets a 
problem Wherein do the corresponding theoretical differences 
lie? To answer this question it is necessary to enter into an 

l See Vilfredo Pajibto, Syst&mee socialities, Vol II, Chap. XII. 
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analysis of Pareto’s methodological position and theoretical 
scheme 


Methodology 

Though this study does not, in general, concern itself with 
biographical 1 matters, it is well to note the striking fact that there 
were two maiq phases of Pareto’s career before he embarked upon 
his Tratl6 de sociologie ginerale 5 He was trained in physical science 
at the Turin Polytechnic Institute and was for many years a 
practicing engineer. The interest m mathematics and physical 
science never left him, and both as a methodological model and as 
a substantive element of his thinking it must always be kept in 
mind in interpreting his work. Secondly, through political con¬ 
troversy he became interested in concrete economic questions, 
and through them, m turn, in economic theory His writings in 
this field brought him recognition so that finally at the late age of 
forty-five he was appointed to the chair of Pohtical Economy 
at the University of Lausanne; he was one of the leading 
economists of his generation. His approach to sociology and the 
general methodology of social science is throughout determined 
by the question of the status of the concepts of traditional 
economic theory m relation both to concrete reality and to other 
theoretical schemata. The two together (physical science and 
economics) in the close interconnections which will be traced 
later, determine the double major axis of his thought 

Like many of his predecessors Pareto set out to make economics 
and sociology positive sciences on the model of the physical 
sciences But he did this with a difference A great deal of the 
earlier physical science contained as substantive doctrines those 
which can be roughly summed up as constituting “scientific 
materialism,” which weTe held to be not merely working hypothe¬ 
ses or approximations, but necessary truths about the concrete 
world. They were truths of such a basic character that no theory 

1 For a brief biographical sketch of Pareto see G.-H. Bousquet, Vilfredo 
Pareto, sa vie et son oeuvre. Part I 

1 All references throughout this study will he to the French edition by 
sections, not pages, since the former are uniform throughout all the editions 
English translations of Pareto's text are my own since this was originally 
written before the appearance of the English edition They have, however, 
been checked with that edition, and, where it has seemed advisable, modified 
to meet it. 
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which did not accept them could hope to be scientific—in fact, 
they were held to be methodologically necessary That is, most 
of the earlier methodology of science, especially physical science, 
was radical empiricist positivism. 

This position Pareto repudiates. He is representative of a 
much more modest and skeptical view of the scope of science 
His views are not altogether original with himself but belong 
in a group which also includes the names of Mach and Pom cart; 
He himself specifically designates both Comte and Spencer as 
guilty of transgressing the limits of science in spite of their 
protests to the contrary 1 Above all Pareto limits his own concep¬ 
tion to very general methodological requirements 2 He is extremely 
scrupulous not to maintain the necessity or desirability of taking 
over the substantive concepts of the physical sciences into the 
social Their theory is to be built up from observation of the 
facts of their own fields Even such general concepts as system 
and equilibrium are m the first instance used only by analogy 
and he is careful to point out that analogy is not proof 3 He is thus 
free at the outset at least from the “reductive” tendencies so 
prominent in the older positivism, a matter of great importance 

In fact, Pareto for the most part limits himself to the most 
general methodological considerations To him science is best 
characterized by the term “logico-experimental ” That is to 
say, there are two essential elements involved, logical reasoning 
and observation of “fact ” Logical reasoning is by itself incapable 
of yielding necessary results beyond tautologies , 4 but none the 
less it is an essential element It is thought of, however, as 
subordinate to the other element, that of fact, experimental or 
observed 

It is noteworthy that Pareto nowhere, in his explicitly method¬ 
ological discussions at least, attempts a specific delimitation of 
the field of scientific fact He does not, so far as it has been pos¬ 
sible to determine, use the term “sense datum” or any related 


Le nom de positive donn6 par Comte b. sa philosophy ne doit pas n OU8 
rndvure en erreur sa soeiologie est tout aussi dogmatique que le Discours sur 
l histmre umverselle de Bossuet ” TraiU, 5 “Le positivisme de Herbert 
bpenoei eat tout simplement une m6taphysique ’’ Op cit , 112 

J T1 '!, beSt g T eneraI account of Pareto’s methodological procedure avail¬ 
able is that in L J Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology. 

’ Ibid , 121 ff vu 

1 Ibid , 28 
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term. His commonest term is experience, which quite clearly 
connotes verifiability and independence of the subjective senti¬ 
ments of the observer Experience is equated to observation 1 
It is often referred to as enabling men to "judge ” 2 as between 
differences of opinion, so it seems legitimate to infer that Pareto’s 
conception is distinctly broad. A fact would include any verifiable 
statement about a "thing” or "event” external to and inde¬ 
pendent of the observer in the sense that (a) its existence and 
properties are not functions of his private sentiments, likes and 
dislikes, in that sense are "given”, (h) as a test of this inde¬ 
pendence two or more observers when confronted with the same 
thing or event will agree in the essentials of their description of 
it, or can, by logical argument and pointing, be brought to agree 

It seems quite clear from Pareto’s usage that the meaningful 
aspect of linguistic expressions is included in the status of 
experienced facts. At the very beginning 3 of his discussion he 
refers to “propositions and theories” as experimental facts 4 It 
is sufficient to note that when we refer to a spoken and a written 
proposition as the "same” proposition, le, the same fact or 
more strictly phenomenon, this sameness is not based on a 
generalization of intrinsic elements common to (a) the sound¬ 
wave combinations and ( b ) the ink marks which in the two cases 
respectively constitute the symbolic medium in which the 
proposition is expressed. It is a difficult question to what extent 
there is any significant common element on the intrinsic level 5 
What is common to the two sets of data is not the " sense impres¬ 
sions” as such in any concrete sense, but the “meaning” of the 
symbols. This inclusion of meanings in the realm of experimental 

■The nearest thing to a definition seems to be the following “Nous 
emptoyons ees terms au sens qu’ils out dans les sciences naturellea comme 
l’astronomie, le ehimie, la phygiologie, etc ; et non pour mdiquer ce qu’on 
enterud par experience inhme chrdtienne.” TraiU, 69 

* It is a legitimate interpretation that Pareto had in mind the role of what 
are often today referred to as “operations ” Experience is the judge because 
two or more scientists performing the same operation get the same result 

* “Toutes ces propositions et thdones sont des faits expdnmentaux ” 
Traits, 7 

1 Clearly not in the sense employed above that a fact is always itself a 
proposition, but that the phenomena to which these statements refer may be 
“theories and propositions ” 

a Such as exists presumably is to he found mainly in the order in which the 
elements are related. 
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facts or observable phenomena is perhaps the most important 
thing to note about Pareto’s concept of fact Without it, propo¬ 
sitions could not be observable. Though he nowhere makes the 
inclusion explicit, most of his sociology would entirely fail to 
make sense without it. 

On a second important point Pareto is more explicit—-an 
experimental fact does not necessarily embody the totality of a 
concrete phenomenon. The theories of logico-expenmental science 
consist in statements of fact linked together by logical reasoning. 
But the facts involved in the formulation of a theory are arrived 
at by a process of analysis and are not necessarily complete 
descriptions of concrete phenomena Indeed Pareto states that 
“it is impossible to know a concrete phenomenon in all its 
details .” 1 It is no valid criticism of a theory that it does not 
suffice fully to explain a concrete phenomenon; on the contrary, 
it is a virtue 2 The facts embodied in a theory describe elements, 
or aspects, or properties of concrete phenomena, not the total 
phenomena themselves. Thus it is quite clear that in his meth¬ 
odological position Pareto explicitly rejects the empiricism to be 
found in Marshall Science must first analyze the complex 
concrete phenomena and only after it has built up analytical 
theones can it, by a process of synthesis, aspire to a complete 
scientific account of any sector of concrete reality. 

While this is a general scientific doctrine it is significant that 
the main specific example Pareto gives is that of economic 
theory He says: “Let Q be the theory of political economy A 
concrete phenomenon involves not only an economic element e, 
but also other, sociological elements, c, g, . . It is an error to 

wish to include in economics these sociological elements c, g, 

, as many do; the sole justifiable conclusion to draw from 
this fact is that it is necessary to add—add, I say, not substitute 
—to the economic theories which explain e, other theories which 
explain c, g, . . ” s The way in which Pareto makes room for 
abstract analytical theory of the type of economic theory is not 
to set theory over against fact, but to include the element of 
theoretical abstraction m his concept of fact itself If, as he often 
says, in logico-experimental science principles are entirely 

1 Train, 106 
* Ibid , 33, 39 
'/bid, 34 
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dependent on the facta, this is tenable only because the facts 
themselves are, to borrow Profeasor Henderson’s phrase, observa¬ 
tions "m terms of a conceptual scheme,” and are thus not 
complete descriptions of concrete phenomena. 

For the aspects of concrete phenomena which are relevant 
to a particular theory are not generally given m any usable form 
in the raw data of experience Indeed it is desirable to be able to 
observe the facts relevant to a particular theory in isolation from 
others. Some, though by no means all , 1 of the natural sciences 
can do this through the method of experiment But this, Pareto 
explicitly says, is a practical aid to science, not a logical necessity 
of it. The process of abstraction in the social sciences must be 
earned out mainly by analysis, not by experiment But this does 
not make it any the less legitimate 
The aim of alogico-expenmcntal science is to formulate “laws ” 
A law is for Pareto nothing but an “experimental uniformity ,” 2 
that is, a uniformity in the facts But a proper interpretation of 
what this means must take into account the special sense of 
experimental fact just discussed A law is a uniformity m the 
facts, but since the facts are “aspects” of the concrete phenomena 
seen in terms of a conceptual scheme a law is not a generalization 
of the necessary concrete behavior of these phenomena In this 
respect two qualifications must be made. The first and more 
important is that in the social sciences^any given concrete phe¬ 
nomenon is generally a meeting ground, as Pareto says a point 
of entrelacement , 3 of a number of different laws) So the complete 
scientific explanation of the concrete phenomenon can only be 
achieved by the synthetic application of all the theories involved 
Except in the limiting case no one law will be directly applicable 
to the full explanation of concrete events Secondly, as Pareto 
says, we cannot know concrete phenomena in all their details 
anyway, so that even this synthesis gives only a partial explana¬ 
tion, not a complete one Science is always concerned with succes¬ 
sive approximations 4 

* Thus m the sense of being able to control the phenomena observed, 
astronomy, one of the moat exact of the natural sciences, is not an experi¬ 
mental science. It relies entirely on nonexpenmental observation 

2 Traili, 99 

3 Ibid 

4 Ibid , 106. 
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Thus the element of “necessity” in scientific law inheres only 
in its logic, As such, a law can have no exceptions 1 What is 
usually called an “exception” is really “the superposition of the 
effect of another law on that of the first ,” 2 In that sense all scien¬ 
tific laws have exceptions But this logical necessity, what has 
been called, above , 3 “logical determinism” must, just on this 
account, not be carried over to concrete phenomena. The logically 
closed system of scientific theory must not arbitrarily be made 
an empirically closed system. In its empirical application, on the 
contrary, a theory can yield only probabilities, not necessities 4 
Some aspects of Pareto’s methodological position will be taken 
up again later when certain of the implications of his substantive 
analysis are discussed But it is now necessary to plunge into a 
consideration of what he does with his methodological tools It 
is to be noted that the two influences which have been spoken 
of have already made their appearance The modern, method¬ 
ologically sophisticated physical sciences have, on the one hand, 
provided the general model. On the other hand, economic theory 
has provided the leading example of a science dealing with human 
behavior which has developed an abstract theory not directly 
applicable to concrete social phenomena without synthesis with 
other “sociological” elements This latter case provides Pareto 
with the starting point for his substantive analysis 

Logical and Nonlogical Action 

Though undoubtedly economic theory played a large part in 
its formulation as a model, it is a somewhat wider 6 category which 
Pareto uses to lay the basis of his analytical scheme, that of 
“logical action ” Economic theory, as Pareto treats it, is abstract 
by virtue of the fact that it singles out certain variables, elements 
in the strict sense, for formulation in a separate system But at 

1 "Parler d’une uniformity non umforme n’a aucun sense ” Ibid 101 
5 Ibid , 101 
J See Chap II, p 70 

* It has often been said that Pareto follows the inductive method Prop¬ 
erly qualified, this is acceptable It is essential to note, however, that it is 
what Znamecki calls "analytic induction" as opposed to “enumerative 
induction " Cf P Znamecki, The Method of Sociology, Chap V 
1 He includes beside the economic “les travaux artistiques et soientifiques— 
en outre un certain nombre d’opdrations militaires, politiques, jundiaues 
etc ” Tram, 152 ' 
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the same time this subsystem of the theory of action is not equally 
relevant to all kinds or aspects of concrete total systems of ac¬ 
tion, but is particularly relevant to certain such aspects, those 
which Pareto formulates as the “logical ” 

It is necessary at this point to state clearly the relation of the 
subsequent analysis on the basis of Pareto’s work to that which 
apparently forms the main line of Pareto’s own progression of 
thought in the Traiti Though by no means unrelated, the two 
lines of analysis are not identical and it is essential to be clear 
about the difference. Confusion is especially likely to arise because 
the concept of logical action is the starting point for both 
Logical action is not an element in Pareto’s theoretical system 
He employs it, apparently, for a pragmatic purpose His aim is, it 
seems reasonable to infer, to work out a way of approaching the 
problem of definition, observation, classification, and treatment 
in a system, of certain of the elements of action which are neg¬ 
lected by economic theory Action which meets closely the cntena 
of “logicality” is, to a first approximation, that for which eco¬ 
nomic theory is most nearly adequate as an explanatory tool 
Hence it is a reasonable supposition that the study of cases which 
involve departure from these criteria will lead to the isolation of 
some, at least, of the important noneconomic elements. A rigorous 
definition of logical action is, hence, the first step m the operation 
by which Pareto arrives at certain of these noneconomic elements 
The procedure will be outlined presently But once the concept 
has been used for this purpose, as Professor Henderson points 
out, both it and its correlate nonlogical drop out 1 and do not have 
a place in the final system 

But in defining and employing the concept of logical action in 
this way Pareto was led to make certain observations and dis¬ 
tinctions which are capable of being fitted into another context, 
that which is of central interest here. For Pareto’s concept of 
logical action may be taken as the starting point for a systematic 
analysis of the structure of the concrete systems of action to which 
bis system of elements is applied Pareto himself did not under¬ 
take such an analysis. But the results of his own procedure are 
such as at a number of different points to have direct implications 
for and contacts with this analysis Indeed Pareto’s results, 
arrived at by a different procedure, provide a striking coafirma- 

1 Pareto’s General Sociology, p 100. 
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tion of the correctness of the analysis which will form the main 
thread of the following argument. In order to make this coin¬ 
cidence in results clear it will be necessary, at certain points, to 
go rather far into the technicalities of Pareto’s own conceptual 
scheme. 

As a preliminary it is important to note that Pareto immedi¬ 
ately lays down the possibility of studying social phenomena 
from two different points of view which he calls the objective and 
the subjective, respectively 1 The objective is first characterized 
as what the phenomenon “is m reality” and opposed to the way 
it appears “m the mind of certain persons ” The further develop¬ 
ment of the distinction, however, especially linking the objective 
aspect with the way in which action appears “for those who have 
more extended knowledge ” 2 makes it legitimate to infer that the 
objective point of view is that of the scientific observer, while 
the subjective is that of the actor It is of great significance that 
at the very beginning of his substantive treatment Pareto ex¬ 
plicitly includes the subjective point of view. 

Indeed this is explicitly included in his definition of logical 
action. “We designate as ‘logical actions’ those operations which 
are logically united to their end, not only from the point of view 
of the subject who performs the operations, but also foT those 
who have a more extended knowledge .” 3 A slightly different 
version is given in the next paragraph: “ Logical actions are those 
in which the objective and the subjective ends coincide ” 

The phrase “as it really is” in its context implies that the 
connection between the “operations,” t.e , means, and the end 
can be established by a scientific theory on an intrinsic basis. 
That is, what Pareto is seeking to do is to take as his criterion 
of the logicality of action the demonstrable, intrinsic “appro¬ 
priateness of means to an end” according to the most extensive 
knowledge of the relations between means and the end that the 
given scientific observer can command . 4 

1 Ibid , 149 It is the distinction anticipated above in Chap II 
J TmiU, 150 
5 Ibid, 

* It will perhaps help to avoid a possible confusion in the reader’s mind if 
„ M tere rel nmded again of the distinction of two meanings of the concept 
rationality” which was made above (footnote, p 64) Pareto’s conoept of 
logical aotion is formulated m terms of what has been called the “ method¬ 
ological” standard Aotion is logical m so far as it conforms m certain 
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In his second definition of logical action Pareto used a distinc¬ 
tion between the objective and the subjective end, making their 
coincidence the criterion of logicality. It is not easy to discover 
what he means, but the following seems to be the most reasonable 
interpretation: The subjective end is quite clearly that antici¬ 
pated (concrete) state of affairs which the actor himself subjec¬ 
tively desires and supposes to be the objective of his action In 
the course of action, however, he chooses and employs certain 


specific respects with a standard derived from the methodology of seienee 
The important point is that this way of defining the concept keeps clear 
of any commitments regarding the nature of the “mechanism” by which 
conformity with the standard comes about. 

In particular it avoids a very complicated set of questions having to do 
with habituation. We are all aware that many of our actions which are fre¬ 
quently repeated and would in common-sense terms be called “rational" 
in fact proceed to a large extent “automatically” in that we are not forced 
at every step to think about the appropriateness of the next step as a means 
to the end This is certainly true in a degree of all highly developed skills, 
and they would not be possible without it 

The important thing to note is that Pareto’s concept neither afiirmB nor 
denies the importance of these facts and in. particular makes no attempt to 
analyze them Whether automatically habitual or not, action is to him 
"logical" in so far as it conforms to the standard he has set up The con¬ 
formity is present in so far as the operations as Been by an observer are 
logically united to their end, and the same is true as seen by the actor 
himself, in so far as he thinks about it The actor probably tends to be 
conscious of the standard primarily when occasion arises to adapt his action 
to an alteration in the conditions to which he is habituated The concept of 
logicality of action certamly contains the implication of a range of such 
adaptability 

But even here, Pareto’s question is not that of the mechanism of adapta¬ 
tion to changing situations That is a question which properly belongs in the 
field of what is sometimes called the psychological problem of rationality 
Of oourse the two sets of problems are by no means unrelated to each other 
But dealing with one at a time is a justifiable procedure of scientific abstrac¬ 
tion, and in doing so it is important to keep to the one set of terms under 
consideration and not let matters appropriate only to the other set creep in 
unobserved. 

It is probably true, as the progress of the analysis will bring out, that 
certain of the unresolved difficulties of Pareto’s theory lead him to abandon 
strict adherence to the terms of the “methodological” problem of rationality 
of action, and, with the creeping in of the other, his statements sometimes 
give rise to senous confusion Indeed the great majority of his interpreters 
have both criticized and approved his theory as if it were couched entirely 
in psychological terms 
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means, in Pareto’s term performs certain operations, which he 
t hinks contribute to the realization of the subjective end. But 
this supposition will be correct only m so far as the actor’s judg¬ 
ment of the relation of the means that he proposes to employ to 
the end is sound Such a judgment involves prediction, on the 
bams of venfiable knowledge, of the probable effects of the altera¬ 
tions in the initial situation and their “automatic” consequences, 
referred to as means But knowing the subjective end and knowing 
the means it is proposed actually to employ, it is possible for an 
observer with a “more extended knowledge of the circumstances” 
to judge whether the particular operations carried out actually 
will contribute to the end. This predicted effect of the employ¬ 
ment of proposed means on the basis of the best available knowl¬ 
edge is apparently what Pareto means by the objective end of 
action Then it can readily be seen that in so far as the theory 
guiding action, in its concern with the means-end relationship 
is scientifically sound, the two will coincide . 1 Furthermore, apart 
from unforeseen contingencies which can be taken care of by the 
statement of the objective end in terms of probability rather 
than necessity, both will coincide with a correct description of 
the state of affairs actually reached as a result of the action. On 
account of this fact, probably, Pareto sometimes speaks as if 
this, the outcome of the action, were the objective end Where the 
finer distinction is not relevant he is, in an elliptical sense, quite 
justified in doing so For the technical terminology, however, it 
is best to follow Pareto m confining the term end to the antici¬ 
pated future state of affairs, whether anticipated by an observer 
or the actor himself, and otherwise to speak of the “result” or 
the “outcome” of action. 

These considerations yield an interpretation of an important 
statement of Pareto, that the objective end paust be “a real end, 
entering into the domain of observation and experience, and not 
an imaginary end, foreign to that domain which may, however, 
serve as a subjective end ” 2 The objective end is always arrived 
at by a process of empirically valid prediction of the probable 
effects of certain operations in a situation. For such a prediction 
to be possible and to be verified by the outcome, it must he 

1 In speaking of the logical action Pareto confines himself to the “direct” 
end Possible indirect results are not considered (Traitt, 151) 

5 Traite, 151 
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“within the domain of observation.” But for the actor, it would 
beg the question of the logicality of action to require that his 
subjective end should always be of this character. For the relation 
of means to end in his subjective belief may very well deviate 
from the scientifically objective standard which is the criterion 
In so far as it does deviate because it has an end which falls 
outside the domain of observation the action is, of course, by 
definition nonlogical 

It is important to note that the differentiating criterion of 
logical and nonlogical action is a matter of the comparison of the 
results of observation from the objective and the subjective 
points of view The means-end relationship must be seen first 
as it is to the actor—what he thinks the efficacy of his means 
will be—and then “as it is m reality”—as the observer’s more 
extended knowledge leads him to believe it will, or would be 
Confining attention behavioristically to the observation of the 
external course of events is not sufficient Then it is impossible to 
know the subjective end of the action at all, which is by definition 
in the strict sense a subjective anticipation on the part of the 
actor. All that it is possible to know is the objective end or the 
outcome of the action. But this must, in the nature of the case, 
always be the “logical” outcome of the operations actually 
performed. For in so far as a course of events is scientifically 
understandable in any sense its later phases must always be, in the 
sense in which Pareto means it, “logically united” to the earlier. 
Then, in terms of the objective point of view alone all action is 
logical 1 

The differentiating criterion therefore involves the subjective 
point of view and can be stated in two ways: (a) Action is logical 
in so far as the operations are logically united to their end from a 
subjective as well as an objective point of view That is, m so 

‘Such an interpretation of Pareto’s scientific “objectivism” would seem 
on the face of it so far-fetched as to be ridiculous Yet, since the above passage 
was written there has actually appeared a critique of Pareto's theory which 
maintains that the distinction of logical and nonlogical action is meaningless 
because all action must necessanly to the scientist be “logical” for precisely 
the reason just stated ThiB is a vivid illustration of the fact that many of the 
views stated here sb extreme, which fly m the face of common sense, really 
do play a part in determining thought. See Carl Murchison, “Pareto and 
Experimental Social Psychology,” Journal of Social Philosophy, October, 
1935. 
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far as the relations of means and end are concerned, they must 
be established in the mind of the actor by a scientifically 1 verifiable 
theory, or if the actor does not know the theory, the effectiveness 
of the combination must be verifiable in terms of it. ( b ) The 
subjective end must coincide with the objective end. Subjective 
end here can mean only the state of affairs that the actor desires 
or attempts to bring about. It can serve as an end only m so far 
as it anticipates the actual outcome before the “operations” in 
question; it is a “subjective anticipation.” To say that subjective 
and objective end correspond is, then, to say that the subjective 
end is the state of affairs which can be scientifically demonstrated 
actually to come about as a result of the actor’s proposed action. 

The question now arises as to what is the theoretical signif¬ 
icance of the concept of logical action As is true of many con¬ 
cepts, it is significant in more than one respect. In the first place, it 
serves as a criterion by which Pareto is able to set aside a class 
of concrete actions which he does not wish to study, roughly 
those adequately dealt with by economic theory and closely 
related disciplines Second, it serves as a criterion to classify what 
Pareto calls, m this context “elements” of concrete actions . 2 
These are elements analogous to the chemical elements, which 
may exist in “pure” form, but which are more generally found 
compounded with others These are the principal connections in 
which Pareto employs the concept 

But for present purposes a slightly different use is important. 
Action is, according to Pareto, logical m so far as it conforms with 
a certain type of norm. From the point of view of this analysis the 
important thing he has done is to define rigorously one of the 
principal types of norm governing the means-end relationship 
His definition covers only the norm, however. The most important 
questions for further inquiry will be, what is the rest of the struc¬ 
ture of acts and systems of action of which a norm of this charac¬ 
ter can form a part and at what point does the “logical” norm 
fit into this structure? 

It should be clear that this is the type of norm which has played 
such a great part m the positivistic tradition of thought Wherever 

1 In general this term will be used since it is less cumbersome than logico- 
experimental, but has, for present purposes, the same meaning as Pareto’s 
term. 

* Which are dearly not analytical elements m the stnot sense. See 
TraxtS, 150. 
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it has appeared in a positivistic framework the latter has imposed 
certain limitations on its combinations with other elements, and 
the types of others with which it could be thought of as combined. 
But in the way in which the ooncept is defined by Pareto no such 
limitations are implied For the correlative category, nonlogical 
action is not defined positively at all, but residually If action as 
a whole be designated as A , and logical action as L, then non¬ 
logical action is A — L. This is the only definition Pareto gives 
If, then, it is to be possible to determine the setting in which the 
norm of '‘logicality” or, in the previous terminology, rationality 
is placed by Pareto, it is necessary to follow his analysis from the 
concept of logical action into his treatment of the nonlogical. In 
doing that it is necessary to keep clearly in mind that he was 
leading up to one thing, a system of analytical elements, while 
the present analysis is primarily concerned with another, though 
closely related thing, the structure of action systems 
Though he does not explicitly define it, “action” seems to 
designate the total complex of concrete phenomena comprising 
the life of human beings in society in relation to each other, seen 
from the objective and the subjective points of view combined 
For preliminary analytical purposes Pareto has no further con¬ 
cern with logical action He does not resume consideration of 
it until he comes to his synthetic treatment of social phenomena 
in the latter part of the treatise Having abstracted it he proceeds 
to an intensive study of nonlogical action It is important to 
understand the peculiar way in which he goes about this task 
He starts by stating the following antithesis: “Logical actions 
are, at least in their principal element, the result of a process of 
reasoning; nonlogical actions proceed principally from a certain 
state of mind [Mat psychique], sentiment, the unconscious, etc 

It is the task of psychology to be concerned with this state of 
mind 1 


rJJch't*' 161 ^ 1S , not alto 8 ether clear what conception of the role of 
psychology is implied in the last sentence of this statement Pareto nowhere 

S2 d TL Si<m 0f the relatioM of the canons sciences 
abZLl Ph6E “ ° f hu f lan beba ™> except to insist upon the 
S2 ^ COn °T the0ry m the otb “ fences must be regarded as 
residua 1 categories and no clear line, for instance, between psychology and 

X option f^rr ed rV n hi nT k HenCe 11 WDUld be fru, « ess t0 

the question further here It will be taken up m general terms in the final 
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At least at his starting point it seems to be Pareto’s view that 
this “state of mind” is not an observable reality but is a hypo¬ 
thetical 1 entity called in to account for the observable facts. 
For human beings there are, on the contrary, two roughly and 
concretely distinguishable sets of observable data: “acts ” 2 3 * * which 
he labels B, and “expressions C, of sentiments which are often 
developed m the form of moral, religious and other theories 1,1 
The state of mind he labels A. Thus nonlogical action is analyzed 
in terms of three elements: The first two, the “overt acts” B 
and the “theories” C, are both classes of concrete, observable 
data In addition there is the “state of mind” 

A which is inferred from B and C. None of these 
is defined very rigorously Perhaps the clearest 
statement is that B constitutes “overt acts,” that 
is, those involving spatiotemporal events, and C 
linguistic expressions associated with these acts 8 A, on the other 
hand, is left much more indefinite It must be understood clearly 
that this whole schema concerns only nonlogical action, that is 
concrete action minus the logical elements Thus linguistic 
expressions are included only m so far as they are not scientifically 
valid, “theories” of the relations of means and ends, overt acts 
only m so far as they are not the “operations” by which the 
“appropriate” means to these ends are applied 

Pareto’s concern at this stage of the analysis is with the general 
relations of the three elements. As distinguished from logical 
action it can be said that C is not the cause of B, though “the 
very marked tendency men have to take nonlogical for logical 
actions, leads them to believe that B is an effect of the ‘cause’ 
C.’ H In fact, however, all three are in a state of mutual inter¬ 
dependence Thus the direct relation CB exists But precisely 
in so far as the action is nonlogical the more important relations 
are AC and AB C is less important as a cause of B than it is as a 
“manifestation” of A, which is m the mam the common origin 
of both B and C 

1 Ibid , 162 

* The use of the term “acts” is here confusing since “action” is used mthe 
broader sense indicated above “Behavior” would be preferable 

3 “Chez les hommes nous observons aussi certains farts qui sont la conse¬ 

quence d l’emploi du langage par l’§tre humain " TraiM, 1690 

* Ibid , 162. 
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A and C, then, are in a state of mutual interdependence, but 
while the relation is not entirely one of “cause and effect,” for 
norilogical action G is much more effect than cause. For that very 
reason C may be regarded as a relatively trustworthy index of the 
variations of A. Since A is a nonobservable entity 1 it cannot be 
studied directly, but must be studied through its “manifesta¬ 
tions.” Of the two sets of manifestations, “theories” and “overt 
acts,” the former is the more favorable, because its reciprocal 
influence on A is less than that of BA Its changes will therefore 
more accurately indicate changes in A, since these changes are to 
a less extent due to its own influence 

Over against the "process of reasoning” which he regards as 
the principal cause of logical actions Pareto has set the state of 
mind A. If the understanding of this reasoning is the best means 
of explaining action so far as it is logical, then the understanding 
of A is the road to the understanding of the nonlogical elements 
of action But in the first case the process of reasoning was given 
in observable data, the scientific theories governing logical action 
In the present case this is not true, so an indirect attack is 
necessary. But for the reasons just adduced Pareto feels justified 
in confining his analytical attention to the data C Henceforth 
he not only leaves logical action behind but also the B element 
of nonlogical action Until he comes back to the task of synthesis 
his attention will be confined to the “theories” associated with 
nonlogical action. 

This explains a circumstance which cannot but be very puzzling 
to the student who, like most who have written on Pareto, 
interprets his subsequent analysis as an analysis of nonlogical 
action in general conceived as a concrete type. For following the 
chapter in which the schema just discussed is presented are three 
that deal with theories. The first, les actions non-logiques dans 
Vhistoire des doctrines , is concerned primarily with an analysis of 
the ways in which the importance of nonlogical action has been 
obscured. The second, les thiones qu% dtpassent l’experience, deals 
with theological and metaphysical theories, while the third, 


1 Ibid , 169. 

* Thi f w Primarily because men’s overt acts are influenced more by the 
particular exigencies of their immediate situation than are their linguistic 
expressions Pareto u not, in the present context, concerned with the 
influence of conditions ,f upon action 
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les theories pseudo-scientifiques, treats theories which claim, to be 
scientific, a claim which Pareto on analysis rejects. 

Running through these three chapters, especially the last two, 
is a common strand of thought—the theories taken up are all 
analyzed from the point of view of whether they can or cannot 
claim to be logico-experimentally valid theories, and the claim is, 
m general, rejected. Hence the tendency to interpret this dis¬ 
cussion of theories as a continuation of the methodological dis¬ 
cussion of the first chapter, thus preparing the way for the later 
theory of “ideologies ” But this is not the real burden of Pareto’s 
argument He deals with theories rather than “acts” because he 
has decided to confine his substantive analysis of nonlogieal 
action to C These three chapters constitute the inductive part of 
the analysis. With Chap VI on the Residues he turns to the 
deductive 1 method. The methodology involved will be seen to be 
incidental, a tool m the analytical task 

But before following out the main line of the argument, one 
other interesting point may be remarked upon Immediately 
after setting forth the A, B, C schema Pareto introduces a sub¬ 
division of B He says, 

Before the invasion of the Greek gods, the ancient Roman religion 
did not have any theology (7, it was confined to a cult B But the cult B, 
acting on A strongly influenced the actions D of the Roman people. 
More than that, when the direct relationship BD is 
given, it appears to us moderns as manifestly absurd. ^ 

But the relationship BAD may on the contrary have 
been in certain cases highly reasonable and useful to 
the Roman people In general, the theology C has a ^ 
direct influence on D even less important than on A. 2 

Here Pareto subdivides the original B “overt acts” into the 
“cult” and “other acts” He does not give the concepts any 
greater precision but it may be surmised that the cult B is what 
may more generally be called “ritual ” 8 actions, while D is the 
category of actions primarily of “intrinsic” significance. More¬ 
over it is perhaps significant that for the purposes of the study 
of nonlogieal action it is for the cult that Pareto retains the original 
symbol B, while for the others he coins a new designation He 

1 Ibid , 846 

5 Ibid , 187 

3 For an extended discussion of ritual, see Chap. XI, pp 429 f , below. 
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may have considered ritual the central category of overt action 
determined predominantly by nonlogical elements. At any rate 
in so far as overt acts come into his concrete material, a very 
large proportion are of a ritual character This is seen partly 
from actual descriptions of ritual acts but still more from the 
fact that a large proportion of the theories he deals with are 
theories that “it is possible to do so and so” by ritual means 
This is true, for instance, of the first large-scale example he 
develops, that of the “sentiment” that it is possible to control 
the weather magically 

But having made this distinction Pareto proceeds to drop it 
and have nothing further to do with it One important reason 
why he dropped it is that he concerned himself henceforth 
analytically only with C. Hence any distinctions between elements 
of B were irrelevant It is only after the results of the analysis of C 
are interpreted and applied to the understanding of nonlogical 
action as a whole that such problems become important again 
to his argument But this is a lead which it will prove fruitful to 
follow in the subsequent analysis 

It is only here that Pareto’s strictly inductive study begins 
He has first abstracted the logical elements of action, leaving the 
nonlogical. Then of nonlogical action he has discarded the overt 
acts B (or B and D) leaving only the linguistic manifestations or 
theories involved in nonlogical action The nucleus then of the 
analytical, as distinct from the synthetic, part of Pareto’s treatise 
is an inductive study of the theories or linguistic expressions involved 
in nonlogical action 

Residues and Derivations 

The method of inductive study Pareto pursues is by the com¬ 
parison of large numbers of similar 1 data to separate out the 
relatively constant from the relatively variable elements But 
before he can do this he has to identify the data He concerns 
himself not with the theories involved in action generally but only 
with the theories involved in action so far as it is nonlogical. 
That is, having abstracted logical action generally he has to 
abstract the “theory” aspects of it from concrete theories. To do 
this he turns to his concept of logical action for a criterion. In so 

1 The similarity is clearly on the level of meaning. 
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far as they concern the relations of means and ends the theories 
involved in logical action are theories measuring up to the stand¬ 
ard of logico-experimental science. This has been found to be the 
meaning of “operations logically united to their end ” 

Hence the theories he is interested in are those which depart 
from the standard of logico-experimental science, for conformity 
with it immediately makes the theory m question a manifestation 
only of the logical elements. Only in so far as theories depart 
from the standard are they relevant to the analysis. This is the 
reason for Pareto’s preoccupation all through his analysis with 
drawing the line between scientific and nonscientific theories 
The scientific standard is the one he employs for the selection of 
his data 

However, it is also more than that It has been shown that 
action is nonlogical only in so far as it departs from the logical 
standard Similarly the theories with which Pareto deals are 
defined only negatively as a residual category; they are theories 
in so far as they do not conform to the scientific standard Now 
Pareto’s methodological starting point has given him the basis 
of an analysis of scientific theories—they are logico-experimental 
—that is, can be analyzed into the two elements of statements of 
fact and logical reasoning 

The results of his inductive study he brings into relation to this 
schema He finds that the non-logico-expenmental theories can 
similarly be broken down into two main elements, a (relatively) 
constant and a variable respectively In his final theoretical dis¬ 
cussion he compares these directly with the elements of concrete 
logico-experimental theories The latter, designated as C , 1 may 
be “decomposed into a part A consisting of experimental prin¬ 
ciples, descriptions, affirmations of experimental facts, and 
another part B consisting of logical deductions to which are also 
added other principles and experimental descriptions employed to 
draw deductions from A ” Thus the line Pareto draws within 
scientific theories is not precisely the one indicated above but is 
altered slightly for his purposes A includes only the major 
factual element of the theory, its major premise, while B includes 
both the element of logical reasoning from A and the minor 
factual elements 

1 Traxil, 803 A departure from the usage of the earlier schema which is 
confusing. 
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The theories c 1 where sentiment plays a part, and which add some¬ 
thing to experience, which are beyond experience . . .fall similarly 
into a part a, consisting of the manifestation of certain sentiments and a 
part 6 consisting of logical reasoning, BophiBms, and also other manifes¬ 
tations of sentiments employed to draw deductions from a In this 
manner there is a correspondence between a and A, b and B, and c and C. 
Here we are concerned only with the theories c, we leave aside the scien¬ 
tific experimental theories 0. 

A clearer expression of Pareto’s procedure could scarcely be 
asked for a cannot by definition be a statement of fact, therefore 
(to the actor) it must reflect something other than the properties 
of a phenomenon external to the actor. To that something else 
which a manifests Pareto gives the name "sontiment ” It is ail 
aspect of the “state of mind” with which the analysis started 
a is always 2 the manifestation, in the form of a ‘proposition wlue.h 
serves as the common major premise of a group of theories, of a 
sentiment; 8 b, on the other hand, may involve either logical or 
sophistic reasoning. It is the “manifestation of the human need 
for logical explanation But whether the logic be good or bad 
it is still b so long as it is associated with an a. “a is the principle 
which exists in the mind of man, b forms the explanations, the 
deductions from this principle.” 5 

“Before pushing farther it would perhaps be well to give names 
to the entities a, b and c; for to designate them only by hitters of 
the alphabet would embarrass the exposition and render it less 
clear. From this motive, to the exclusion of every other we shall 
call a residues, 6 derivations, and c derivatives ” 5 This is Pareto’s 
explicit and only definition of residues and derivations It is 
clear beyond any shadow of doubt that they are elements of the 
nonscientijic theories 7 which accompany nonlogical action It is 

1 Ibid , 803 Small c here is evidently equivalent to largo C of the earlier 
scheme. 

5 So far as Pareto remains m actual usage consistent with hia explicit 
definitions, which is unfortunately by no means always the caem 

3 Thus while the original C was a fair manifestation of A , the new a ih, 
beoause of its constancy, a still better one 

* TralU, 798, 

' Ibtd . 

' Ibid , 868 

7 "II f&ut prendre garde do no pas confondre Iob rdflidim (a) nvoo los senti¬ 
ments ni aveo les instincts auxquols ils correspondent. Les r&udus (a) sont la 
manifestation de ces sentiments at do oes instincts commo l’Ctovation du 
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very curious that in the great majority of the secondary treat¬ 
ments of Pareto 1 the residues have been identified with the A of 
the earlier schema, 1 while the derivations have been identified 
with the C of the same schema. 3 This persistent tendency directly 
m the face of Pareto’s perfectly explicit words raises a problem. 
For mere errors arc random—behind a persistent error in a 
definite direction there must be a cause other than error alone 
It happens to bo one of significance to the problems of this study 4 

It may be said that the. residue is a category which is opera¬ 
tionally defined It is the result which is arrived at by following a 
certain procedure. The initial data are a body of "theories" 
associated with action These, theories are critically analysed 
according to the standards of logico-exporimontal science, and 
those elements in them which conform with the standard are set 
aside. The remaining elements are further separated into the 

mercuro, dans le tube d'uti thermom&tre oat la manifestation d'un nccroisec- 
ment do tompfirature, (/eat aouleinent par une elliptic que noun dittoes- 
que loa rdaidua jouent un rfile principal dana la determination tie 1 Y-quilibre 
aooial.” Ibid , 87fi. see altto 1(100. 

‘The principal exceptions are Homans and Curtis, .'In Intrwtwturn to 
Pareto and L. J Henderson, Pareto's General Sociology. All three of them' 
authors, however, recognise that there is a certain looseness in Pareto’s 
actual usage of the term residue 

1 TraiU, 102. 

•Thus, for example, Professor Sorokin • "The scheme is A (residue) leads 
simultaneously to B (act), C (speech-reactions). All these speech reactions and 
ideologies Pareto calls derivations.” P A Sorokin, Contrmjinrary Sociologi¬ 
cal Theories, p. 50 

4 This point had best, to avoid misunderstanding, be elaborated somewhat 
further The interpretation of the. residue as the A of Pareto’s earlier analyt¬ 
ical scheme, is wrong m the firet instance, m the textual sense that he no¬ 
where explicitly defines the residue as A while he does expin illy do so ns a 
of the later scheme It is, however, in part substantively right m that 
Pareto does not, as has been noted several times, adhere strictly to his own 
definition in his usage, and uses the term a good deal more vaguely This 
could to a certain extent be justified m the interest of avoiding unnecessary 
pedantry But, more than this, there is a marked tendency for the concept III 
usage to slip over into a meaning, not, to be sure, identical with A us Purelo 
defined it but in conformity with a particular interpretation of A as a 
bundle of "instincts” in the technical meaning of psychology The anginal 
"state of mind” was, it will he remembered, defined only resnhiully This 
tendency of Pareto’s own thought is one, of the most important symptoms nf 
the fact that he did not, m certain directions, carry through lus analytical 
scheme to a point whore certain fundamental problems were settled, It, is one 
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constant and the variable. 1 After setting aside the variable ele¬ 
ments the residues are the constant elements which are left. They 
are employed by Pareto as elements m his theoretical system 

The data which are arrived at by repeating this operation a 
large number of times in different cases are not capable of quanti¬ 
fication in the sense which has been discussed So after having 
clearly defined the concept Pareto proceeds to a classification of 
the residues and then of the derivations The residues he divides 
into six main classes and many subclasses. It is not, however, 
necessary for purposes of this study to attempt an analysis or 
cntical appraisal of this classification. A brief discussion of the 
first two classes will be introduced below for a particular purpose 2 

The Two Structural Aspects or Nonloqical Action 

The logic of the present study, on the other hand, calls for 
temporarily talcing leave of Pareto's explicit analysis at thin 
point in order to follow out certain implications of what has just 
been set forth in terms of the problems which are of cential 
interest here. This particular line Pareto himself doon not follow. 
About the residues, generally, ho tells us only that they are 
"manifestations of sentiments” and that the latter, not the 


of the principal objects of the present analysis to oxjiose this shortcoming and 
to indicate how it biases Pareto's treatment of various problems and leads to 
difficulties for which his scheme, as he himself developed it explicitly, offers 
no solution 

Of the predominant interpretation, then, two things can lie said In tho 
first place it violates the canons of careful textual criticism by ignoring the 
author’s own definition of one of his leading concepts Furthermore, in 
picking out only one of the actual tendencies in his usage it conspicuously 
fails to do justice to the complexity of the theoretical problems involved in 
Pareto's work If he had been, as he is so often made out, a clear and decisive 
exponent of a definite theory—psychological anti-intcllertualiam in appli¬ 
cation to social phenomena—it is scarcely comprehensible that he should 
have defined his basic concept m one sense and used it in another This 
apparent inconsistency is the most important load into a whole range of 
problems, which though of course not solved by Pareto, ho, perhaps more 
than any other social theorist, served to open up The interpretive dogma¬ 
tism this note criticizes serves only to obscure these problems and to lead 
thought straight back into the accustomed grooves which Pareto was 
getting it out of 

1 Traili, 798. 

J Chap. VII 
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residues, are to be regarded as the determining forces in social 
equilibrium. But it will be the task of the succeeding analysis 
to show that among the sentiments manifested in the residues 
there appears, on inquiry, an important line of cleavage into two 
classes, with far-reaching implications for the relation of the 
residues to the structural aspect of systems of action. 

That this distinction did not appear explieitly in Pareto’s own 
treatment is apparently owing to the fact that he was engaged on 
a different task. He sot up the concepts of logical and nonlogienl 
action for a particular purpose, essentially that of defining the 
operation by which residues were to be, arrived at. Then, having 
arrived at the residues he set about classifying them without, for 
the time being, any further regard for their relation to systems 
of action. When he came, however, to talk about such systems, he 
was led to make certain statements about them which coincide 
with those which will ho arrived at here by a different path 
These will be taken up m the following chapter. Just now it is 
necessary to indicate the starting points of the analysis by which 
these statements will he arrived at, and its relation to the previous 
discussion of the study. 

As has been shown, Pareto defines logical action positively and 
leaves nonlogical as a residual category. Then he approaches the 
problem of defining certain of the. nonlogical elements by way of 
the "theories” associated with nonlogical action which are, by 
definition, nonseiontific theories. Residues are the constant ele¬ 
ments of such theories, while derivations arc the variable. The 
question is whether any further classification of the elements of 
such theories is possible and relevant other than Pareto’s own 
subclassifioation of each category. 

The previous analysis yields the basis of one which will here 
be tested out. For it is a notable fact that Pareto’s concept of 
logical action states, as has already been pointed out, precisely 
the norm of rationality which has been prominent in the versions 
of the positivistic tradition already dealt with. It is the con¬ 
formity of the subjective aspect of action with the standards of 
correct scientific knowledge, The nonseiontific theories involve 
in certain respects departure from this standard. The question 
is, in what respects? 

It has already been shown that for a positivistic theory, so far 
at least as the subjcctivo aspect of action can ho fitted into eogm- 
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tive forms at all, all departures from the standard of scientific 
validity must be capable of interpretation as “unscientific” 
elements, that is, are resolvable into terms of ignorance and error 
It is certain that some of the departures from the logico-ex- 
perimental standard with which Pareto deals in analyzing the 
“theories” in question fall into these categories. But it is equally 
clear that there is another group of them which do not Theories, 
or elements of them, may not only be unscientific, they may be 
nonscientific, in that they involve entities or considerations which 
fall altogether outside the range of scientific competence The 
“more extended knowledge" of Pareto’s observer does not suffice 
to arrive at a judgment of their validity; they are unverifiable, not 
“wrong.” 

The question then arises of what are, in terms of the aspects of 
the conceptual scheme of action already laid down, the conse¬ 
quences of this distinction between two different modes of de¬ 
parture from the norm of “ logicality." It has already been pointed 
out that the scientifically valid knowledge winch most obviously 
can play a part in the determination of action is that of the means 
and conditions of action. It has also been pointed out that in so 
far as the concrete means and conditions constitute a “social 
environment” consisting of the actions, actual and potential, of 
other persons in the same social system, the status of elements in 
their action which require subjective categories for their formula¬ 
tion is, analytically considered, problematical. For what are 
objects of knowledge on the part of one concrete actor may turn 
out, on the analysis of the system as a whole, to bo attributable 
to the “ends" or other subjective elements in relation to the 
actors taken together. At any rate, apart from Durkheim’s at¬ 
tempt to attribute analytical independence to this social environ¬ 
ment, emphasis on objective knowledge has predominantly 
consisted m emphasis on those aspects of the situation of action 
which are formulable in nonsuhjective terms, for most practical 
purposes on heredity and environment It has meant the “bi¬ 
ologizing” of social theory in one direction, that of radical ra¬ 
tionalistic positivism. 

But it has also been shown that in so far as the subjective 
aspect of action has been treated from the cognitive point of view 
as not capable of fitting into this “rationalistic” schema, but 
still as positivistically relevant, it has beon as “unscientific,” a a 
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consisting of ignorance and error. Now in the same, context the 
sources of ignorance and error, the elements of which they con¬ 
stitute a ''manifestation” are these same nonsubjeetive elements 
Emphasis on this aspect constitutes a tendency to reduce action 
to terms of heredity and environment, to biologize its theory, but 
in the anti-intellectualistio direction 

So long as analysis is confined to the. considerations just out¬ 
lined, a system of theory will be forced into the framework of 
what has been called the utilitarian dilemma. For in the logicality 
of action, as Pareto has defined it, is involved only the relation 
of means and end, no relation of ends to each other And m so far 
as consideration of nonlogicality is confined to terms of ignorance 
and error, the determining dements of action will lie found to 
he in the categories of nonsubjeetive systems, above all heredity 
and environment In these terms alone,, so long as there is no 
explicit attention paid to the structure, of total systems of action 
(but there is implicitly or explicitly a process of direct generaliza¬ 
tion from the elements so far formulated) a system of logical 
action would be a utilitarian or a radically rationalistic positivistic 
system, while a nonlogical system would be at the pole of anti 
intellectualistic positivism. 

In so far as attention is confined to the conceptual elements so 
far outlined, there is a strong though not exclusive tendency to 
lay stress, empirically, on what may be called the discrepancy of 
theory and practice,, as a dominant criterion of nonlogieality. It 
is conceivable that theories should “manifest'' the nonsubjeetive 
nonlogical elements in such a way that, while the theories formu¬ 
late the direction of operation of the real forces, they are signifi¬ 
cant only as indices of the latter, and knowledge, is not itself an 
independent element But Pareto’s procedure is such as to em¬ 
phasize not this theoretically conceivable, case but that in which 
the theories are at variance with the real state of affairs Indeed 
there is a vast amount of argument devoted by Pareto to proof 
of the proposition that while we think we are, doing one kind of 
thing in fact we are doing quite another. As a phenomenon of 
great importance there is no doubt that he succeeds in establish¬ 
ing it. But, as will bo seen, this is by no means the whole burden 
of his argument. 

Now it is a striking fact that the great majority of secondary 
interpreters of Pareto’s conceptual scheme have fitted it entirely 
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into this context. His criticism of the "theories” accompanying 
action has been held to establish the fact that they are unscien¬ 
tific The residues are then interpreted as the constant elements 
in such unscientific theories, The sentiments which they manifest 
are those aspects of the concrete individual understandable m 
terms of nonsubjective categories. Above all, the. central element 
underlying the residue is held to be an "irrational” instinct. 
Pareto is held to have put forward another version of the instinct 
psychology which has been so prevalent a mode of thought 
in the past generation In so far as a more general conceptual 
framework is discernible in his thought, it is that of positivistic 
anti-mtellectualism 

It is, of course, true simply by definition that among the logi¬ 
cally possible departures of theories from the logico-experimental 
standard are those here classed as the unscientific. There is much 
evidence that such departures are of great empirical frequency 
and importance Pareto naturally deals with them, and hence 
the elements to which this line of thought leads do play a con¬ 
siderable part in his thinking. Perhaps, even, he tended at tunes 
to speak in terms open to the interpretation that they were the 
sole theoretically important ones. Whether Ik* was consistent 
or not, however, the fact remains that there is a fundamental 
strain in his thought which will not fit into this scheme. It j H 
that which is implied in the view that hucIi theories contain 
elements which are not only unscientific, but also wonseientifio, 

In this early, analytical, part of Pareto's work there is no 
explicit treatment of total systems of action For him (lie analysis 
of the isolated unit act is sufficient to establish the defimliona and 
operations which he requires at this stage But almost at the very 
beginning he makes a distinction that at least suggests another 
line of thought. That is, he says that while the objective end 
must be a "real” end, "falling within the domain of experience" 
this is not necessarily true of the subjertivc end, which may, on the 
contrary, bean "imaginary" end, falling outside that domain. The 
formulation of this distinction in terms of tin* contrast between 
entities within and without the domain of cxjH>nence, or empirical 
observation, strongly suggests that the iinngumrinoKi of an 
imaginary end at least need not be solely a matter of an erroneous 
attribution of "reality" to it on the pint of the actor. It is en¬ 
tirely consistent with his formulation to hold that the reference 
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is to a state of affairs which is not, accessible to scientific observa¬ 
tion at all, and hence the actor's "theory" can in this respect he 
declared empirically neither right nor wrong 

But this distinction is not isolated On the contrary, there runs 
all through Pareto's analysis and discussion of the residues and 
derivations a strain of argument which fits into this context The 
“theories” which are thus analyzed tend to fall into two classes 
which it, is best to treat separately here, although Pareto does 
not do so’ cm the cme hand, “justifications" of why certain ac¬ 
tions should ho undertaken; on the other, ideas as to the appro¬ 
priate ways and means of performing them. 

The nonseientific rather than the unscientific aspect is par¬ 
ticularly prominent in respect to the first class With reference 
to justifications, which occupy a very large part of his empirical 
discussion, the argument is, in a large majority of cases, not that 
the, actor gives a justification which the observer, with his more 
extended knowledge, can prove to he erroneous, hut that either 
no justification at all is given or that that which is given is not 
subject to verification In the firs-t class belongs the precept lie 
quotes from Hesiod, “Do not urinate in the mouth of a river," 
for which Hesiod gives no reason whatever In the second class 
belong all the vast number of statements that "justice" or 
the "will of God" or some other such reason requires a given 
action. 

It is, of course, true, as Pareto documents almost to the point 
of boredom, that the total justifications of this latter type contain, 
as a rule rather than an exception, other imperfections from the 
logico-expenmental point of view than the fact that they contain 
statements which arc unvcrifiable. In particular they contain 
a very large, element of ambiguity and logical and factual error 
But here the distinction between residues and derivations be¬ 
comes important. For it may be said to be one of the outstanding 
results of Pareto's analysis that these latter features belong 
mainly in the derivations, not in the residues, and hence are of 
secondary, though not always negligible, importance. 

It is m the nature of the procedure by which they arc arrived 
at that the residues should be the explicit or implicit underlying 
central propositions or beliefs common to a group of such theories. 
They are, as Pareto at one point suys, the principles underlying 
the actions. 
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Since the class of "theories” now under discussion constitutes 
justifications of courses of action, at least one very important 
class of residues from the present point of view is that which 
may be stated in the general form of ‘ a sentiment that such and 
such is a desirable state of affairs ” Such statements are residues, 
not because they state erroneously facts which can be stated 
correctly, nor because, alone, they reveal the ignorance of those 
to whom they may be imputed. On the contrary they are residues 
because they embody ends, or classes of ends of action which 
cannot be justified m terms of any scientific theory, that is, not 
because they are appropriate means to other ends, but because 
they are deemed desirable as ends m themselves Such residues 
may be called normative residues in the strict sense of the term 
normative defined above 1 The implications of the appearance 
of this type of element among Pareto’s residues will be further 
discussed in the following chapter Only one or two remarks need 
be made just now. First, the classification of residues as normative 
and non-normative is a line of distinction which evidently cuts 
across Pareto’s own classification. It introduces a further com¬ 
plication into the classification by distinguishing on a plane 
different from Pareto’s own. No attempt will be made hero to 
follow this aspect of the question further in its application to 
Pareto’s own conceptual scheme But one remark may be made 
Whatever the details of the classification of the residues may 
be, the fact that Pareto introduces an explicit classification at all 
implies an important theorem; that the residues are not random 
data for the theory of action but, on the contrary, constitute a 
definite element of systems of action, in an understandable state 
of interdependence with the others If this theorem be admitted, 
it must apply to the normative as well as to other residues This, 
then, is in specific contradiction to the utilitarian postulate of the 
randomness of ends. So far as ends enter into the category of 
residues as independent elements, they are not random ends, but 
stand in definable positive relations both to other ends in the same 
system, and to the other elements of action Hence the concrete 
system to which Pareto’s conceptual scheme applies cannot be 
either a utilitarian or a radically positivistic system 
A second line of implication is important Pareto used the 
concept of logical action as a criterion of distinction for certain 
l P. 76 
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methodological purposes. It is logically quite possible for a con¬ 
crete act, class or, even, total system of action to meet this cri¬ 
terion and hence be called a “logical system " But it does not 
follow that such act, class or system of action should involve 
for analytical purposes only the elements which are formulated m 
the concept of logical action On the contrary the latter defines 
only the character of the means-end relationship, it would seem, 
on the assumption that the end is given Indeed there is nothing 
at all in the concept to exclude the possibility that the ends of 
“logical acts” should not he statements of fact hut, on the con¬ 
trary, “manifestations of sentiments,” It. will he seen liclow that 
this is more than a logical possibility, it is, in fact, Pareto's explicit 
view at certain crucial points. Indeed it must he so, so long as the 
residues arc held to constitute an important element of such a 
concrete system at all. For even though the means-end iclatum- 
ship be completely logical there may be, and according to Pareto 
are, certain ends which are not capable of justification in terms 
of a scientific theory, the justifications of which at least contain 
residues, if not denvations In so far as this may be demonstrated 
to be a theorem, explicit or implicit, in Paieto’s position the latter 
cannot be assimilated to any form of positivistic theoiy of action 
The following chapter wull contain a further elaboration of the 
question of the status of ends and of the elements tormulated 
among the. normative residues, in complex systems of actum 
Only after that has been done will the foregoing proposition he 
fully clear. 

One principal distinguishing characteristic of an end in the 
analytical sense is that it is necessarily a subjective category 
From the objective point of view alone it is not possible to dis¬ 
tinguish an end from any othei objectively observable outcome 
of a behavior sequence But after the foregoing discussion it goes 
without saying that nonsuhjective elements are also manifested 
m Pareto’s residues. Why then are not normative residues simply 
manifestations of these non.suhjeetive elements? There are many 
considerations bearing on this question, but a veiy general one 
may be noted just now. There is no reason for distinguishing 
different classes of residues as elements of a system of action, 
unless the different classes vary independently of each other 
Precisely in so far as Pareto maintains the position that a residue 
not only is not a verifiable statement of fact, from the subjective 
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point of view, but cannot be replaced or corrected by such a 
statement from the objective, that is to say is a proposition 
which is unvenfiable, he is making such a distinction among 
classes of residues. For the residues which manifest the nonsubjec- 
tive elements are capable of being embodied in such statements 
from the objective point of view. 

Of course not only Pareto’s own classification of the residues, 
but any modification or elaboration of it introduced for present 
purposes, is provisional It is not asserted that it will not ever be 
possible to reduce some, or even all normative residues to such 
nonsub] ective terms But the important point is that so long as 
this reduction has not been achieved Pareto’s theoretical system 
is not a positivistic system. It involves elements which have no 
place in such a system and implies, as will be shown, a structure 
of concrete systems of action which cannot be reconciled with 
any positivistic system. The present concern is with Pareto’s 
actual system and its adequacy for the facts actually under 
review What may happen to it in the dim future as a result of 
much further investigation and criticism is not within the scope 
of this study. 

So far the discussion of the nonscientific as opposed to the 
unscientific aspects of theories has been confined to the justifica¬ 
tions of why a given course of action should be pursued at all, 
It has been found that some ends, those which will later be called 
“ultimate” ends, fit into this category. It remains to ask whether 
in the theories so far as they are concerned with matters of ways 
and means a nonscientific element also is discoverable, or whether 
departures from the logico-expenmental standard are here reduci¬ 
ble to terms of ignorance and error alone 

It happens that a very prominent place in this connection is 
occupied by Pareto’s study of a certain class of concrete actions, 
the class B discussed above , 1 which would commonly be called 
ritual actions Indeed so prominent is ritual in his treatment that 
it is quite safe to say that one of the principal empirical bases 
for his thesis of the importance of nonlogical action is the preva¬ 
lence of ritual 

But if the way in which he treats ritual is closely observed 
certain important things will be noted. So far as can be discerned, 
he nowhere treats it m terms which suggest that the important 

1 P 105 (as distinguished from D) 
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thing for him is the discrepancy between what men have held 
to be the proper course of action, and that which has actually 
taken place 1 On the contrary, the problem of the discrepancy of 
theory and practice is nowhere stressed It is, rather, assumed 
throughout that men do perform rituals closely m accordance 
with the prescriptions of the ritual tradition. At any rate Pareto 
is not interested in investigating any discrepancies that may 
exist. The conspicuous thing about the treatment is rather that 
it is couched overwhelmingly in terms of the character of the 
"theory ” But as opposed to the case of justifications, it is here 
not the nature of the major premises which is at issue, hut rather 
the character of the "combinations” of means and ends These 
are not intrinsically derived from verifiable empirical knowledge, 
but are arbitrary. 

“Arbitrary” heie means, in Pareto’s formula, “not logically 
united to their end " That is to say, when investigated by an 
observer in possession of the best available scientific knowledge, 
he can discern no reason why the operations in question should 
serve to bring about the realization of the subjective end; the 
objective and the subjective ends fail to correspond. Pareto 
does, it is true, provide a classification of lyjies of such arbitrary 
combinations of means and end, they may lie reduced to a limited 
number of principles such as that like produces unlike, like pro¬ 
duces like, etc. But he does not give any general characterization 
of ritual except the negative one that the means-end relationship 
is, from the “logical” point of view, arbitrary, ami that hence 
ritual actions are to be regarded less as means of attaining ends 
than as “manifestations of sentiments ” In tills way lie does 
attribute great importance to them and his treatment is a great 
advance on the dominant positivistic, tendency to treat ritual 
as depending solely on a form of error. 

Pareto arrives at residues by the analysis of ritual proscriptions 
as well as by that of justifications of other actions The question 
is, what is the character of the .sentiments underlying these 

1 Indeed SO much is it the case that the discrepancy of theory an«l practice 
is not the decisive problem in this context that Pareto on several occasions 
directly identifies tho meurw employed with the derivations Tins ideutih- 
cation is only possible on tho assumption that thn derivations (winch are, 
it will bo romomberod, elements of the theories aasoeinled with action) 
accurately doaoribo tho "operations” that are actually performed ('/ 
Traiti, 863, 866, 
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residues? They will be found to have a place at various points in 
PaTeto’s own classification of the residues. But there is to be found 
nowhere in Pareto’s treatment any reason to suppose that norma¬ 
tive sentiments are not involved. Indeed the concrete form in 
which such prescriptions occur is quite definitely that of norms. 
For instance, in an example Pareto uses, the Greek sailors be¬ 
lieved that, before starting on a voyage, it was desirable to 
perform certain sacrifices to Poseidon, The analysis of these 
prescriptions into residues and derivations gives no basis for 
discriminating the normative from the non-normative com¬ 
ponents of the underlying sentiments. In such a case it is prima 
facie a reasonable assumption that both classes are involved. 

It is true that seen from the logico-experimental point of view 
the theories involved in ritual prescriptions involve either error 
or unverifiable statements or both The former element is by 
no means negligible But in a positivistic context the tendency 
is to jump directly from proof of the existence of error to the 
conclusion that it is explained by a non-normative, nonsubjective 
instinctive drive, or something of the sort This does not follow 
and in Pareto’s treatment there is no justification for such an 
interpretation He leaves completely open the question of what 
is the source of this error or of the nonscientific elements. 

It is, however, possible to go a step beyond Pareto's treatment 
to indicate a direction of possible development in the interpreta¬ 
tion of ritual. Pareto’s definition of logical action may be regarded 
as defining a type of norm which, on occasion, governs the means- 
end relationship. In a positivistic context, it has been shown, this 
is the only conceivable type of norm which can be theoretically 
important All deviations from it must be interpreted as mani¬ 
festations of non-normative elements, generally biological But 
the fact that Pareto's conceptual scheme does not fit any version 
of the positivistic pattern opens up the possibility that one or 
more other types of normative element may be relevant to under¬ 
standing the choice of means as well as of ends 

The norm involved in logical action may be called that of 
“intrinsic rationality” The term intrinsic is chosen because it 
suggests an antithesis, “symbolic.” It is then suggested that the 
choice of means to an end may involve a selective standard de¬ 
fined in terms other than that of intrinsic appropriateness accord¬ 
ing to a logico-experimental standard. The standard of selection 
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may be that of symbolic appropriateness as an "expression,” in 
that sense a manifestation, of the normative sentiments involved 
This interpretation would meet the empirical criteria implicit 
m Pareto’s treatment of ritual For the relation between a symbol 
and its meaning is always, by definition “arbitrary” as seen 
from an intrinsic point of view. There is no intrinsic reason why 
the particular linguistic symbol “book” should have the meaning 
it does This is proved by the simple fact that totally unrelated 
symbols have, in other languages, the same meaning, as the 
French In ire. It is suggested that the normative aspect of the 
means-end relationship which is dominant in ritual actions is of the 
order of that involved in the relation of symbol and meaning, rather 
than that of cause and effect as formulated in scientific theory. 

It is necessary to call attention to a distinction of two different 
levels on which this schema of interpretation may be employed 
The more obvious is the level where his act, or his “operation,” 
may be held to have an explicitly conscious symbolic meaning 
to the actor. We habitually interpret conformity with many of 
the rules of etiquette as expressions of a sentiment, thus greeting 
a person cordially on the street, as indicating friendliness But at 
the same time it is quite possible, for the. symbol-meaning schema 
to be a convenient tool of understanding for the observer on 
occasions when it is not explicitly conscious to the actor Tims in 
magic the actor’s subjective attitude is generally close to that of 
belief in the intrinsic, efficacy of the operation, but to tin- observer 
it is more conveniently interpreted as an expression of his senti¬ 
ments Often the actor gives no conscious meaning at all to the* 
act, as in Hesiod’s prescription quoted above, and often the 
subjective meaning ho himself gives it is at variance with that 
imputed by an observer. 

It is not desirable to attempt to pursue the analysis of the 
relation of symbolism to ritual action farther at this point 
The question has been posed because it shows a way in which the 
opening for an influence of normative elements on the means-end 
relationship in wayB other than those involved in the rational 
norm, which Pareto’s own scheme provides, can lead to positive 
theoretical results important to this study Further consideration 
of the question will be postponed until Durklienn's treatment of 
the role of symbolism in religion is dealt with below.* 

1 Chap XI, pp 429 ff. 
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The possibility of the emergence of the symbol-meaning rela¬ 
tionship into the field of direct sociological application calls 
attention again to a range of methodological problems which was 
merely mentioned m passing at the beginning of the chapter 
There it was noted that Pareto’s own formulation of the concep¬ 
tion of scientific fact made no commitments on the question of the 
observability of the meanings of symbols, but that his own 
empirical procedure was such as to imply it throughout. It must 
now be clear why this is so: his central analytical task is the 
inductive study of “theories and propositions” accompanying 
action Furthermore in treating these theonea and propositions 
his primary concern is to analyze them on the meaningful level, 
to subject them to a critique from the point of view of their 
scientific status, their logical consistency and the extent to which 
they involve statements of verifiable fact Only after this analysis 
has been completed is the question why such theories are produced 
and accepted by large numbers of men raised at all 
There can, then, be no doubt that on one level it, is a methodo¬ 
logical necessity for Pareto to admit the legitimacy of treating the 
meanings of symbols as facts capable of finding a place in a 
scientific theory and treating such facts, therefore, aB verifiable 1 
But the question appears again on a still deeper level. It will be 
remembered that Pareto made the statement that in so far as 
action was logical it was understandable as resulting from a 
“process of reasoning,” but that in so far as it was nonlogical 
it issued from a “state of mind.” Now the implication of the first 
part of the statement is that if we know the process of reasoning, 
that is, the theory accompanying action, we have, so far as it is 
understandable m terms of the category logical action at all, an 
adequate basis for understanding the action itself. Methodologic¬ 
ally this means that to one who “knows the language” under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the symbols of which the theory is 
made up is sufficient for understanding the course of overt action 
It is not necessary to invoke any further entity, any “state of 
mind,” which though functionally related to these meanings, is 

1 It ia interesting to note that this alone is sufficient to dispose of the con¬ 
tention sometimes brought forward that Pareto’s position is essentially 
that of a behavionst (see M Handman’s article on Paioto in The Methoda of 
Social Science, ed by S A Rico). Pareto's objectivism is not of the behavionst 
variety, but relates only to the insistence on the verifiability of the facts 
which are allowed a place in science 
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for the scientific purposes in hand not so closely tied to them as to 
make the distinction unnecessary. 

Pareto m the second part of the statement infers that with 
respect to nonlogical action the situation is different. It would 
then be easy to infer that here the meanings of the symbols are 
irrelevant to the understanding of action, that the real source 
of it lay in a totally different order of element. Is this inference, 
legitimate? It is strongly suggested by the formulation of the 
first analytical scheme, the ABC triangle, with its sharp separa¬ 
tion of C as a category of concrete phenomena, and A as the 
nonobservable, hypothetical entity on which C is dependent 
In other words, the, question is raised of what is implied in the 
term “manifestation” winch Pareto uses to express the relation 
of the residue, which is an element of C, and the ''sentiment," 
which is presumably an element of A. 

This question is closely connected with that of the htatus of the 
normative elements of action If norms are expressed at all, 
that is, if they become observable facts, it is only in the form 
of systems of symbols. In so far then as action conforms with 
a norm and can to this extent be spoken of on determined by the 
normative element, such a distinction becomes unnecessary, 
Then the theory may in so far he regarded as an adequate expres¬ 
sion of the real determinants of action. This is true, as has been 
shown, of the logical elements, m Pareto’s sense. It would seem 
to follow that, to the extent that action diverged from the course 
normatively laid down, the. theory was no longer adequate, 
but other factors must be brought in to explain it, This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the mam reasons for the distinction between A 
and C 

Indeed the discrepancy between norm and actual course of 
action is one main aspect of the nonlogicality of action. But it 
has been conclusively shown that it is not the only one There 
ib in addition a group of normative elements which are not 
included in the category of logical action but which may yet 
exist in logical acts One of these, as luas been seen, is to be found 
in the ultimate ends of action. Now in this connection there is in 
Pareto's treatment no reason why the residues, in so far as they 
formulate these ultimate ends, should not he considered exactly 
as adequate expressions of the real determinants of action, as is 
the “process of reasoning" in the logical ease. This is true of 
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the polar type where the ends are definite, specific and unambigu¬ 
ous and the deductions from them as to ways and means, strictly 
logical. This by no means exhausts the problem, as will be seen, 
but as a polar case it is not devoid of theoretical importance. 
It is indeed the polar case which Pareto treats as his “rational” 
abstract society which will be discussed at length in the next 
chapter 

In this connection there is, indeed, a reason for distinguishing 
the kind of forces which are determinant of nonlogical action 
from those formulated in the concept of logical action, but it is a 
different reason from that applying to the situation where the 
predominant feature is the discrepancy of theory and practice. 
It is not as it was there a matter of a difference m the character 
of the relation between the symbols constituting the theory and 
the real forces, for these symbols are adequate expressions of 
the real forces It is, rather, a difference in the character of the 
entities to which the symbols refer In the logical case it was the 
facts of the external world to the actor. In the nonlogical case it is 
in the first instance 1 the actor’s own sentiments. The necessity 
for the distinction of A and G is that certain of the symbols of C 
refer to elements that do not find a place in a scientific theory. 
Hence the action cannot be regarded as determined only by the 
process of reasoning, that is by those elements capable of formula¬ 
tion in a scientific theory, but to these must be added another, 
the ultimate end of the action. This ultimate end is the "mani¬ 
festation of a sentiment" by contrast with a statement of fact, 
as comes out so clearly in Pareto’s formulation of the second 
analytical scheme 

Thus appears in another form the Bame dichotomy of funda¬ 
mental nonlogical elements which runs all through this analysis. 
In one approach to it, action is nonlogical in that it fails to con¬ 
form with the norms accepted by the actor In so far the symbols 
of the actor’s own “theory” are inadequate expressions of the real 
determining forces of action and it is necessary, m addition to 
the “meanings” of the symbols, to invoke another order of 
elements comprised in A, the “sentiments.” But in this context 
sentiment means predominantly an element which works in spile 
of the actor’s subjective intentions. Subjectively his theory is thcre- 

1 For further analysis of this problem see Chap, XI and Chap. XVII, 
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fore marked by ignorance and error Finally, the source of thin 
ignorance and error on analysis lies in the factors of heredity and 
environment, especially "instincts " In so far as this is what is 
important in nonlogical action it is the sentiment as manifesting 
an instinct which is decisive And it manifests the instinct, and in 
turn the residue manifests the sentiment, in the sense that one is 
an index of the other . 1 The residue, which is a proposition, is 
important, not because of its meaning, but as an index of a totally 
different order of elements which in their relation to actum are not 
capable of interpretation in terms of the symbol-meaning relation 
at all, but only that of cause, and effect. Moreover, these are 
elements which are “external” to the actor, which it is therefore 
in principle possible for him to know correctly and therefore 
adapt his action to This is why in this context the departure 
of the theory from the. scientific standard is a matter of ignorance 
and error. 

In the other context the state, of affairs is quite different. 
Here there is, in so far no question of failure to conform with 
norms. What is at issue is the scientific, status of certain elements 
of the "theories” m terms of which the norms themselves ore 
stated Here the relation of norm to action is essentially the same, 
as in logical action; what differs is the source of the normative 
element This is found to be not in the actor's accurate observa¬ 
tion of the facts of his external world, but in something "subjec¬ 
tive” to him, his sentiments In so far as tins context is lolevant 
the residue, a proposition he, it remembered, manifests the senti¬ 
ment in the sense that it is the adequate linguistic (j.e , symbolic), 
expression of this subjective, element, of the, actor’s ultimate end 
or intention, or rather that aspect of it which is not derivable from 
scientific knowledge, of his situation. Here manifestation may best 
be paraphrased as expression rather than index. In this sense a 
residue manifests a sentiment in the same sense and with the 
same adequacy as a statement of fact manifests an aspect of the 
external world. The essence of the matter lies m the symbol- 
meaning relationship, not that of cause and effect, or of mutual 
interdependence on an intrinsic level. 

1 That is, is causaU]/ dependent on it in the sense in which the level of 
inorcury in a thermometer is dependent on tho thermal statu of tho fluid 
into which tho bulb is thrust—both arc part of the antin' physical system m a 
stato of mutual interdependence. Bee TraiU, 875. 
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But why has this dichotomy remained so obscure? For one 
reason because most of Pareto’s mterpreters have been biased and 
have favored seeing only one side of it But for another because 
empirically the case just analyzed at the other pole is indeed a 
polar case, at best only approached with a certain degree of 
approximation m concrete systems of action So much is this so 
that the implications of this situation come out clearly in Pareto’s 
own treatment onlv when he resorts to the methodological 
device of analyzing an abstract society, which is exactly analogous 
to the device of treating bodies as if they fell in a vacuum. The 
situation is closely analogous to that in which mechanics would 
be if all bodies on this earth were of a density relative to that of 
the atmosphere approximating that of feathers Then the law of 
gravitation could scarcely be arrived at by a process of empirical 
generalization from their actual behavior in nature, or by drop¬ 
ping them from high places But this would be no reason why the 
law of gravitation would fail to hold in such a world 
To return to the subject in hand The nonscientific theories 
associated with action depart from the scientific standard in 
general not only in that their major premises are manifestations of 
sentiments rather than statements of fact, but also in that the 
reasoning involved is to a greater or less degree sophistic, and that 
the premises themselves are ambiguous. With reference to the 
residues, which are at issue here, it is above all this last feature 
that is important In so far as its premises are not logically deter¬ 
minate it is not possible for a theory to deduce unambiguous 
courses of action from them On this fact Pareto rightly lays 
great stress. But this does not dispose of the theoretical impor¬ 
tance of the polar type of case in which this ambiguity is elim¬ 
inated, any more than the fact that feathers fall irregularly and 
slowly disposes of the theoretical importance of the behavior of 
falling bodies m a vacuum Furthermore, and still more impor¬ 
tant, there is no warrant for the view that all deviations from 
this polar case are exclusively due to non-normative elements of 
action. After all, a cautious methodologist of science like Pareto 
is careful to insist that scientific statements are approximate, not 
completely accurate Scientific progress is a matter of successive 
approximation Therefore the meanings of the symbols employed 
in scientific theories are never fully adequate expressions of the 
aspects of the concrete phenomena they attempt to formulate. 
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There is no a prion reason why the same should not be true of the 
residues as manifestations of sentiments, But there is a difference. 
The sentiment itself is a human creation. It may itself be rela¬ 
tively vague and indefinite, only achieving definiteness by a 
process of development, if at all Furthermore there may be, 
conflicts of sentiment which are, only to a relative degree clearly 
formulated, and which may be concealed by indefinite residues. 
Analysis will reveal innumerable ways in which, remaining on 
the normative level itself, complexities of the kind Pareto ho 
acutely analyzes may arise. 

Thus Pareto's distinction of logical and nonlogte&l actum can 
be used, not as he himself used it to define the operation for 
identifying the residues, but as a starting point for outlining the 
structure of the syste,ms of action to which his system of elements 
is applicable. Consideration of the way in which he treats non- 
logical action leads to the distinction of two different ways in 
which the theories analyzed into residues and derivations may 
diverge from the logico-experimental standard, they may be 
either unscientific or nonseientific In so far as such deviations fit 
into the first category, the elements underlying them can be fitted 
into the framework of anti-intclleetuahstio positivism, the senti¬ 
ments are the channels through which actum is determined by 
the nonsubjective factors of heredity and environment. In w> 
far, on the other hand, as the deviations are due to the noil- 
scientific elements in the theories, this is not possible, for the 
residues may be the ultimate ends of action, in which event the 
sentiments are not reducible to biological terms, but remain 
“subjective.” The same may at least he true in relation to the 
selective element of the means-end relationship where, as in 
ntual, the combinations are from the logical point of view arbi¬ 
trary, but are still open to the interpretation that they manifest 
normative sentiments rather than instinctive drives. 

All that the present chapter has been aide to do is to open up 
the subject of the stiucture of such action systems, and to show 
that, starting from Pareto’s logieal-nonlogical distinction it is 
possible to build out the outline of the structure of the systems 
m two mam directions One leads to the place of the elements of 
the “situation,” the turn-normative aspect of the system, the other 
to ends and the sentiments underlying cuds and other normative 
aspects of such systems, That the latter direction of analysis is 
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clearly left open by Pareto’s own formulations, marks his position 
off clearly from the positivistic systems which have been con¬ 
sidered In the next chapter three further steps will be made 
First the validity of the contention that the distinction of the two 
different aspects of the nonlogical really is supported by Pareto’s 
own thought will be tested by reference to certain crucial dis¬ 
cussions of his in which this issue is, in general terms, brought out 
into the open. In particular, it will be shown that he could not, 
m these respects, have held to the view of radical anti-intellec- 
tuahstic positivism which many of his interpreters have read 
into his thought; in short, Pareto's “sentiments” are not the 
instincts of psychology. 

Second, on the foundations laid down in this chapter the out¬ 
line of the structure of systems of action will be elaborated much 
further In particular, certain questions of the relations of unit 
acts in a system will be considered This development, in the form 
in which it will be attempted, Pareto does not undertake at all 
But after he has completed his classification of residues and 
derivations he does, m the synthetic part of his work, consider 
their interaction with each other and with other elements in a 
social system In discussing this he gives an outline of certain 
features of the social system itself, which can serve to verify the 
correctness of the development on the structural level to be 
attempted here. The result will be, third, a demonstration of a 
remarkable point-to-point correspondence between the outcome 
of his procedure and that followed here so far as the two concern 
themselves with the same problems. 
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VILFREDO PARETO, II: EXTENSION AND 
VERIFICATION OF THE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Pareto and Sociae Darwinism 

Before entering upon the main analytical task of thin chapter, 
further evidence may be presented for the view that the sole 
important theoretical result of Pareto's analysis of nonlogiral 
action cannot be a psychological “instinct” theory or any other 
theory taken from the armory of positivistic anU-intelieotuahsm 
It has been shown above 1 that when the. rationalism of the 
utilitarian position breaks down within the alternatives of the 
utilitarian dilemma in the direction of positivistic anti-intellcr- 
tualism, an “instinct” theory or other related one is not a stable 
stopping place. There is always a reluctance to take such instincts 
or drives simply as ultimate data without inquiring further into 
the forces determining them in turn. When this inquiry has been 
pushed on on a positivistic basis it has led sooner or later to some 
version of biological survivahsm. If this were the mam burden 
of Pareto’s thought, failure to show at least important traces of 
a tendency to survivalism would be most unlikely. 

The most prominent version of this survivalism in the time m 
which Pareto's ideas were being formed was undoubtedly the 
Darwinian, Hence Pareto’s attitude, to the Darwinian theory in 
its social application is of great interest. The essence of the 
theory, it may be recalled, was a combination of two elements. 
On the one hand, the hereditary type of an organism is thought of 
as undergoing continuous variation at random about the previous 
type as a mode. On the other hand, these variations are, subject 
to a selective process in terms of their adaptation to the condi¬ 
tions of their envuonment The selective process, by affecting 
the ratio of survival and reproduction among the variants, shifts 
the modal type for the next generation in the direction of greater 
fitness. Sinco the element of variation is random it is the environ- 
‘Chap. HI, pp 116 
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ment alone which gives determinate direction to the process of 
evolution. Intis social application it may be "social forms" which 
arc thought of as varying But within a strictly positivistic 
framework unless these are direct adaptations to environment 
(usually involving a rational process 1 2 3 * ) these forms will be thought 
of as functions of the hereditary human type, so that Social 
Darwinism becomes an application, to a special factual field, of 
the biological theory. 

There is definite secondary testimony that Pareto was strongly 
attracted by the theory of Social Darwinism s But ho ended by 
decisively rejecting it as an adequate general social theory. Of 
this there is a perfectly explicit statement: 

Social Darwinism is one of these theories. If it is maintained that the 
institutions of a society are always those best adapted to the circum¬ 
stances in which it [the society} is placed, except for temporary oseilla- 
tiona, and the fact that the societies which do not jhism'jw institutions of 
this character will disappear in the end, we have a principle capable of 
extensive logical development constituting a science. . . . But this 
doctrine fell into decadence with the theory from which it originated— 
the Darwinian theory of the origin of animal and vegetable sjieeies. . , . 
It does not determine the form of institutions. it determines only curtain 
limits which they cannot exceed.* 

Thus as a general social theory Pareto found Social Darwinism 
inadequate. The conditions of the environment do not completely 
determine social forms but only set limits to variations in them 
which are capable of survival. Any attempt to make the theory 
serve for more rigorous determination within these limits is 
possible only on the basis of a surreptitious introduction of final 
causes/ which vitiates the theory. The implication of this posi¬ 
tion is quite clear—that besides the conditions of the environ¬ 
ment there must be factors determining social forms other than 
random variations . 5 Otherwise there is no basis for Pareto's 
rejection of the Darwinian theory 

1 Or a. Lamarckian version of evolutionary theory, 

2 BotrsquET, Vilfrcdo Pardo, so vie el eon, oeuvre-, p. 20fi It is convenient 
to adopt Pareto’s term. 

3 Vilfredo Pareto, Traiti de eociologic ghUrale, Bee S2H, 

* Ibid 

3 “Lea formes ne sent pas produitoH du Inward.” Supra, j, 200. 1770. 
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Such an explicit statement could scarcely be a mere aberration 
resulting simply from failure to consider the problem. But if it is 
not considered sufficient evidence of Pareto’s real position on the 
question two other bodies of testimony may be introduced. 
In his discussion of social utility, of which much more will be 
said later in another connection, Pareto introduces a comparison 
of two abstract theoretical type's of society. The one of primary 
interest here is the first, "a society where the sentiments act 
entirely alone without reasoning of any sort [entering in ).” 1 
The second is “a society determined exclusively by logien- 
expenmental reasoning.”* 

Now on the first abstract typo Pareto has the following inter¬ 
esting comment to make: 

In the first case the form of the society is determined if we have 
given the sentiments and the external circumstances in winch the society 
is situated, or even if we have given only the circumstances if we add the, 
determination of the sentiments by the circumstances, Darwinism, 
pushed to its extreme, gives the complete solution of the problem by the, 
theorem of the survival of the individuals best adapted to the 
circumstances . 1 

On this statement two comments may lie made. First, the 
abstract society in question is not human society 4 but hum tin 
society is in “an intermediate state between the two types just 
indicated .” 6 The second abstract society will be discussed 
presently Plere it need only be said that "it is not at all {pun Hu 
tout ) determined if the external circumstances are given ”® Then 
even if the Darwinian solution were adequate for the* first type 
this solution becomes inadequate for social theory precisely in 
so far as human society departs from it in the direction of the 
second. Hence this is another version of Pareto’s critique of the 
Darwinian theory as applied to human society. 

But second and more important it seems quite evident that the 
"sentiments” considered m the first abstract type are precisely 

1 Ibid, 2141. 

*Ibid 

• Ibid , 2142 

4 To be sure, Pareto doubts the complete adequacy of the Darwinian 
solution even on the biological level. IbuL, 2142 

6 Ibid,, 2140 

4 Ibid., 2143. 
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what would be meant by the sentiments if they constituted the 
nonrational psychological factor and others capable of non- 
subjective .formulation. In the first place Pareto states that 
“animal societies probably approach close to this type .'' 1 But 
furthermore this society is characterized by the absence of 
reasoning of any sort. The sentiments in this sense aro precisely 
what the determinant factors of action would bo in so far as the 
theories, the subjective aspect, aro causally irrelevant to its 
understanding. But m so far as the sentiments are of tins char¬ 
acter there is no bar in principle to their being determined by the 
external circumstances through the medium of selection, at least 
to the extent to which the Darwinian theory is valid on a bio¬ 
logical level. 

But Pareto does not motivate his rejection of Social Darwinism 
here primarily by the shortcomings of the Darwinian theory on a 
biological level, though he mentions some 2 It is rather because 
human society approaches the second abstract type A considera¬ 
tion of this will indicate the nature of the principal limitation on 
the psychological or “drive” concept of the sentiments. He 
characterizes it in a remarkable passage • 


The form of the society is not at all determined if the external circum¬ 
stances are given It is necessary in addition to indicate the mil which 
the society 3 should pursue by means of logico-oxperimontal reasoning. 


•find, 2141. 

* Ibid , 2142 

« chapter wtls written it has been noticed that the words 

which the society should pursue," which arc a literal translation of the 
French (le but que doit atleindre la socitti au moyon du ramonnomrnt lanico- 
experimental) do not occur in the English edition, which says simply, "the 
end to be pursued by means of logico-cxpcrimcntal reason mg ” A check 
reveals that the English is a correct translation of the original Italian, anti 
that hence the reference to the society has crept into the Front h edition 
hince its occurrence there is emphasized a note of explanation is called for 
Two remarks may be made (1) The French translation, though not made 
by Pareto himself, is advertised on the title page as “revue par Vauteur ” 

JSShS " 10 Vr d ° n „ BOOd authonty hilvo b( ' cn “ at homo 
France tbr tha s in A T.^ mother Was a Frcn «hwoman and ho l,vcd in 
France throughout his childhood and in French Switzerland f rom the aim of 

forty five mm his death. Moreover, while at Lausanne he. lecture 1 Fre d 

place wLfptet ° « ^ la «' Thlfl «*rUon — ata 

place which Pareto could not but have regarded as crucial Considering these 

circumstances it seems unlikely that it could have boon a mere slip which was 
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For whether the humanitarians and positivists like it or not, a society 
determined exclusively by "reason” does not and canrwl exist; and this 
is true, not because the "prejudices’* of men prevent them from follow¬ 
ing the dictates (enseigncmenta) of “reason" but because the data of tVie 
problem they would solve by logico-expenmental reasoning are lacking 1 
Here appears again the indeterminacy of the concept of utility, 1 

This is certainly one of the crucial passages m Pareto's work. 
It will be discussed again later m another context But for present 
purposes the following arc the important things to note, about 
it. First what has already been remarked, that the Darwinian 
solution will not apply to tins abstract society nor to concrete 
human society primarily because it nogleets the element here 
formulated. And the reason why it will not apply is not that there 
are limitations in principle on the role of "logico-expenmental 
reasoning” as such in this abstract society, but because of the 
absence of essential data for the solution of the "problem of 
conduct” by such reasoning. It is quite specifically stated that 
the inadequacy of the Darwinian theory consists in this absence, 
of data and not the inherent limitations of human rationality as 
such, not men’s "prejudices" (to paraphrase.: not ignorance and 
error caused by the irrationality of human nature in the psy¬ 
chological sense). To suppose that these aie the sole burners to 


essentially out of harmony with ln« meaning. The view is more plausible 
that ho lot it stand as a more preeise expression of Inn meaning than the 
ongmal, or that possibly ho even inserted it himself 12) More important 
than these matters of textual criticism is the fact that this is directly in 
harmony with the main line, of his thought at this point, As will be shown, 
the whole tenor of the discussion of social utility which immediately precedes 
this is to build up to the conception of a common end or system of ends shared 
by tho members of the society He had already spoken of the society " if not as 
a person, at least as a unity.” Moreover it is significant that in the Italian ns 
well as the French the term "end" w used iri the singular, not the plural 
Since the reference is throughout to an abstract society considered as a 
whole, and not to an individual, it seems fair to infer that the translator 
simply supplied explicitly tho subject which Pareto had left implicit in the 
original 

In view of theso considerations there Bcerns to he no reason to alter the 
present text, beyond stating tho fact that tho author was aware of the dis¬ 
crepancy in the two editions. 

1 Pareto here gives references to Soca, 1878, 188(1 1882 which deal with the 
role in society of vital end*. 

5 Ibid , 2141. Italics mine 
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a society " determined exclusively by reason, ” that is, by scientific 
knowledge, is precisely the error of the humanitarians and 
positivists. 

But Pareto goes farther than to tell us that the most significant 
obstacle to a scientific society does not lie in the irrationality of 
human nature, the sentiments of the first abstract society, but 
that it does lie in a gap in the data of science necessary to deter¬ 
mine 1 action He tells us just where this gap is situated the mis¬ 
sing datum is “the end which the society should pursue by means 
of logico-expernnental reasoning.” Furthermore to confirm this 
interpretation he gives a direct reference to his own preceding 
treatment of the role of ideal ends, a treatment which can leave 
no doubt that it was his view that they play a major role in social 
life 

The importance, then, of the second abstract type of society 
lies in bringing out Pareto’s view that the ends of action m an 
analytical sense are not to the actor facts of expenence in the 
sense required of the data of logico-experimental science. But 
their very importance in the determination of action precludes 
the existence of a society “determined exclusively by reason ” 
This is the central nonlogical feature of one of Pareto’s mam 
nonlogical elements of action—a limitation on the scientific 
status to the actor of the ultimate ends of action, not a limitation 
of the human capacity for the rational adaptation of means to 
given ends Though the residues are not specifically mentioned in 
this discussion, it can scarcely be doubted that included under 
the concept residue are these ideal ends, and that the sentiments 
they manifest arc the source of ideal ends, and are thus here 
specifically distinguished from the nonrational psychological 
factor. 

It should further be pointed out that a “society determined 
exclusively by reason” is linked by Pareto with the ideals of the 
positivists It is nothing other than the position outlined as 
radical rationalistic positivism 2 Then Pareto has taken a posi¬ 
tion which implies the rejection as adequate accounts of human 
society of both radical anti-intellectualistic positivism (Social 
Darwinism) and the rationalistic version If his theory belongs 
withm the positivistic framework at all, the only alternative 

1 Data to the actor, of course. 

5 Chap III, pp, 119-121. 
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open is the utilitarian. Whether his theory can be placed in this 
category will be discussed below. 

In the meantime the description of human society as occupying 
an intermediate state between the two abstract societies seems 
to justify the conclusion that the sentiments manifested in the 
residues have really split into two different classes which are. 
significant m the present context. One, the "sentiments" of 
the first abstract society, turns out to include principally the 
nonrational psychological factor, predominantly "instinct." The 
other, the "end a society should pursue" is of a radically different 
order The two classes have in common only the fact that neither 
is included in the concept of logical action defined in terms of 
the intrinsically rational means-end relationship. Pareto by 
making his original starting point, nonlogical action, a residual 
category did not arrive, at the distinction and it did not thus 
find a place in his formal scheme. But none the less it has emerged 
out of his own work The implications of this fact will occupy 
most of the remaining discussion of his theory 1 
Before proceeding to that, however, the other piece of indirect 
evidence of Pareto's rejection of Social Darwinism may be noted, 
which will again throw light on the elements of his thought. He 
speaks quite frequently* of the problem whether the residues 
"correspond to the facts" or to "experience" Now in the first 
place, this confirms decisively the above account of the genesis 
of the concept residue as an element of nonseientifie. theories For 
if it is the Hat psychiqwt A interpreted tvs instinct or drive, as 
Professor Sorokin and many others have interpreted it, the ques¬ 
tion is simply meaningless A drive cannot either correspond or 
fail to correspond to facts —it is not a proposition but a phenome¬ 
non or at least an element of one. Only propositions can be judged 
in terms of such a question at all. Then for the question to make- 
sense the residue must be a proposition 
But once given this interpretation, the genesis of the question 
becomes perfectly clear. Throughout Pareto has been comparing 
the nonseientifie theories c with those of science C. In his dis¬ 
cussion of derivations ho has at great length analyzed tin* sources 


It will bo noted that m the dwcuwtion of the two ulsrtrnot wodetiea 
ritual does not enter at all. It w more convenient to pompone a further 
dwcuBBKM of itestatuB which will explain this until later Hee ts-low, tip Mfl ff 
’For instance, Traiti, 1768-1770, 1880-1881 M 
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of the logical indeterminacy of the first group of theories by 
contrast with the logical rigor of the scientific theories. 1 no ele¬ 
ment A of scientific theoiies, conesponding to the residues, has 
been specifically defined as a statement of "experimental prin¬ 
ciples ” But the residue is always the manifestation of a senti¬ 
ment Hence as such it does not, by definition, "coirespond to 
the facts" in the same sense—in so far as it did it would ipso facto 
pass over into the category A 

But interestingly enough Pareto does not stop with this nega¬ 
tive conclusion There is, he says, some relation to the facts which 
must be investigated 1 In carrying out this investigation he 
remarks, "If they [the nonscientific theories] led to consequences 
not in general in accordance with the facts all societies would 
long ago have been destroyed and forgotten, ” 2 such is the impor¬ 
tance of these theories m social life. This statement seems, in 
the first place, to assume that such theories are not merely indices 
of the real forces governing society but somehow actually embody 
them But at the same time it gives a hint of the direction in which 
the facts relevant to the discussion are to be found—by invoking 
the question of survival And sure enough on the next page 3 
comes the answer: "First it is evident that those [social] forms 
and these residues cannot be in a state of too flagrant contradic¬ 
tion with the conditions in which they are produced; that is the 
element of truth m the Darwinian solution.’’* 

What Pareto has done, assuming the extent to which action 
really is guided by theories, is to twist the scientific standard 
of truth into the pragmatic standard of prospect of success in 
achieving ends A residue which is an end does not "correspond 
to the facts” in the same sense as an "experimental principle" 
because the conditions of the situation of action arc not deter¬ 
minate but leave an important margin of variation in objectively 
achievable ends. But if ends are chosen without regard to the 
possibilities of realization m the given conditions the consequences 
may be fatal to the actor. The residues "cannot be in a state of 
too flagrant contradiction with the conditions” and the society 

1 Ibid ,, 1768, 1769. 

'llnd 

* Ibid, 1770, 


< Italics mine. Here are given references to his original explicit statement 
on Wl Darwinism (TraM, 828) quoted above and to the first abstract 
society (ibid , 2142) just discussed 
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survive. Thus this definitely confirms the view that some of the 
residues are statements of the ends of action, not themselves facts 
to the actor, but still in their realization subject to the limitations 
imposed by the conditions of the situation m which the actor is 
placed. 

But this is not the whole burden of Pareto's argument at this 
point, Granting tins, there is rto guarantee that end-, incompatible 
with the conditions of existence of the society will not be chosen 
What then? If they are, one alternative, of cum e, is ext me 
tion. Pareto by no means excludes this. Hut there e* aho another: 
People may not follow out the logical consequence of accepting 
these ends with complete rigor but may stop short when the 
consequences arc socially (or individually) dtuigciuu**. Hut this 
m turn must needs be rationalized And tins is a principal func¬ 
tion of the derivations in so far as they depart from the rigor of 
strict logic "A residue which departs from experience may lie 
corrected by a denvation which departs from logic, m Mich a 
way that tin* conclusion appiouches the experimental facts" 1 

The principal importance of this second argument is that it 
shows that even the most, strikingly irrational aspect of the 
derivations, their defective logic, Pareto attnlmtes m large part 
not to the fact that action is indrpi iuh ni of subjective end but 
to the very importance of their role This r, true no mattei what 
is the source of till 1 correction Kvcn if it is purely instinctive 
the necessity foi its existence at all is sufiieient proof that Pareto 
did not conceive the icanines entirely as a psychological factor 
But there is no reason to assume this extreme ease, though doubt¬ 
less instinct plays a part. The illogical derivation might well also 
be a means of reconciling a conflict between incompatible ends, 9 

Thus the consideration of Pareto’s relation to Hot ial Darwinc m 
has confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt the interpretation 
that underlying the residues as main determinants of nonlogieal 
action lay, in the context relevant to this argument, not one well- 
defined homogeneous element, the drive m instinct element, but 
at least two radically different ones The attitude to Bocml Dar¬ 
winism has clearly brought out both the existence of the second 
and its general nature, that it has a close relation to t lit* subjective 

1 Ibid., 1709 

•Unquestionably the* rnlioiui!muion« of modern p«yelm(mtlinUigy fit to « 
largo extent into Uhh context. 
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ends of action. The distinction between the two is so important 
that, as has been seen, it has already emerged out of Pareto's 
own work in spite of the fact that he had no place for it m his 
main conceptual scheme. The present discussion •will have no 
further theoretical concern with the drive factors Leaving them 
aside it is now possible to turn to the question of certain theo¬ 
retical implications of the others, the end or value factors and 
the kind of conceptual scheme their adequate treatment demands 
In so doing it will develop that even here Pareto by no means 
fails to furnish important hints. 

The “Logical" Aspect op Action Systems 

As has been stated the series of distinctions by which Pareto 
defined the operation for arriving at the residues could all be 
made with reference to analytically isolated unit acts without 
regard to their relations in systems. Pareto himself proceeds 
from the definition of this operation to an elaborate classification 
of the residues and derivations, and then proceeds to apply the 
results of this classification to systems of action directly. The 
concept of logical action drops altogether out of his treatment 
He does not attempt to develop its implications for the structure 
of the systems of action to which his elements are applicable 
It is proposed to attempt this now. After a general outline of the 
structure of such systems has been developed, it will be compared 
with Pareto's own description of the social system with which 
he deals. 

The starting point is the concept of logical action. It will be 
remembered that this concept had reference only to the character 
of a selective standard regulating the choice of means. It can have 
analytical significance 1 only, as Pareto's discussion of the abstract 
society brings out, in so far as it is formulated with reference to a 
given end. The reasons for this fact emerge from the initial 
analysis of the action schema introduced above. For were the 
element of ends to be included in “logical action” as formulated 
by Pareto it could make no difference to the outcome whether or 
not action were guided by a scientific theory The only way in 

'Not in the present context necessarily as an “element” in the strict 
sense but as a structural part of an act or system of action tho description of 

which cannot be reduced to terms of any other part or unit, or combination 
ot them 
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which an end of action can be arrived at by the application of 
scientific method alone is by prediction, of a future state of affairs 
from facts known about past states The element which precisely 
characterizes an end in the analytical sense, the difference in the 
state of affairs the actor attempts to bring about or maintain 
from what could be predicted would develop from his situation 
were he to abstain from acting, has no place in the schema of 
scientific methodology used for the subjective analysis of action 
It must be, to use Pareto's formula, not a fact but the manifesta¬ 
tion of a sentiment ("that such and such a state of affairs is 
desirable") 

This necessity, for the concept of logical action to he applicable 
at all m an analytical sense, that it should have reference to an 
end that is given, which is analytically independent of the 
“process of reasoning" about ways and means, is tiie starting 
point of the theoretical development to be undertaken here 
Though Pareto did not go into these questions so thoroughly as to 
ehminato all possibility of confusion, Ins careful and explicit 
formulations are entirely in harmony with it, and are hence 
adequate in this respect for present purposes 

The next step Pareto did not take at all hreauxr he did not 
consider action in systems analytically, but only synthetically, 
for consideration of isolated acts was sufficient for his immediate, 
purposes. But here it is necessary to take account of the un¬ 
doubted fact that actions do not take place separately each with a 
separate, discrete end in relation to its situation, but in long, 
complicated “chains" so arranged that wluit is from one point 
of view an end to which means are applied is from another a 
means to some further etui and vice versa, and so on through a 
great many links in both directions. Moreover, it is a necessary 
implication of the analytical starting point that arty concrete act 
may constitute a point of intersection of a number of such chains 
so that the same act is at the, same time in different respects a 
means to several different ends. Similarly a given end may be 
served by many different means We often “kill two (or more) 
birds with one stone,” Or, to change the figure, the, total complex 
of means-end relationships is not to be thought of as similar to a 
large number of parallel threads but as a complicated web (if not 
a tangle). In talking of a single chain, what is done is to unravel 
from the web a single thread that passes through a large number 
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of points where it is knotted with other threads. The knots are 
concrete acts. It is quite clear that such a chain is an analytical 
abstraction. 

Thus, to illustrate. In the chain of progression from raw mate¬ 
rial to finished product in industry, mining is a means to securing 
coal which in turn is a means to securing coke, a means to 
smelting iron ore to secure pig iron, a means to making steel, 
a means to making engine blocks, a means to making automo¬ 
biles for transportation of various kinds. Each act in the chain 
is a means to a further end: thus smelting is a means to production 
of pig iron, while the coke is itself the end of an act lower down 
in the chain, immediately of the treatment of coal in a coke oven, 
more remotely of the mining of the coal. Moreover, at any stage 
m the process other means are needed for the immediate end than 
those having a place in this particular chain, thus to produce pig 
iron, besides coke, iron ore, limestone, all the complicated blast¬ 
furnace equipment and labor. Similarly the product at any one 
stage in the chain will probably enter into several future chains, 
thus steel may be used for automobile cylinder heads, other 
automobile parts, rails, railway equipment, structural steel, 
munitions or any one of a thousand things. The isolation of any 
particular chain involves abstracting from these crissoroBsings 
of the many different chains. Generally the producer at an early 
stage in the process has knowledge of the ultimate uses to which 
the products of his stage will be put only in the most vague and 
general sense. 

But, none the less, certain general propositions about such 
chains can be made. The first is that, in so far as ends arc ana¬ 
lytically independent elements in action at all, such chains must 
be “open,” not “closed ” That is, in following through the chain 
of means-end relationships in one direction—from means to an 
end, which is in turn a means to a further end, etc.—logical neces¬ 
sity leads sooner or later to an ultimate end, that is, one which can¬ 
not be regarded as a means to any further end according to the 
concept of logical action, e g., intrinsically. Similarly, followed in 
the reverse direction, from an end to a means, which is in turn an 
end for which other means are employed, etc, sooner or later 
elements 1 are encountered which must bo regarded as ultimate 

1 It is most important to note that the reference hero is not to concrete 
entities but to analytical categories It is not necessary that it should be 
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means or conditions. This must be the case, for logical action, 
unless what appears to be an ultimate end ia only, to the actor, 
an "experimental fact.” But in that case logical action is taken 
to include the end element, which is contrary to the assumptions 
just stated. 1 

The second proposition that can be laid down about logical 
action in this sense concerns the relation of the ultimate ends of a 
plurality of chains to each other The proposition is that, granting 
the initial assumption that ends are an independent element in 
action, the ultimate, ends of different chains cannot be related 
to each other at random lmt must to a significant extent consti¬ 
tute a coherent system For if ends are a factor at all it must, 
empirically, make a difference which of two alternative ends is 
pursued. To pursue one of two alternative ends involves choice 
between them But if the relation between these two ends is purely 
random there can be no choice, or rather the choice itself must be 
random, a result of chance As has been noted 2 the concept of 
randomness in general has no meaning, except that it is the very 
definition of "meaninglessness." Randomness, to make sense, 
must be relative to something determinate. But m terms of the 
alternatives offered by the concept of logical action, if the deter¬ 
minate element is not found in the element, of ends it must be m 
that of conditions or means-end relationships, ultimately these 
conditions. 9 That is to say that in so far ns tin* relations of ends 
to each other are merely random they raniwl make a difference. 4 
So again there emerges a dilemma: either the implications of the 


possible to identify any concrete stale of affairs which in wholly nn end in 
itself and m no senno a lucaim to a further end The great majority of con¬ 
crete states of affairs and actions involve both aspects, though m greatly 
varying proportions Tire isolation of ultimate ends and ultimate means is 
a matter of analytical logic, not a classification of concrete entities which 
arc involved in action 
1 See above p. 228 
’Chap II, p. (51. 

! As applied to choice of ends since means-end relations follow logically 
rom such choices and cannot become determinative of them without obliter¬ 
ating the concept of ultimate ends 

4 Or, to introduce Hit* concept of choice is merely to argue in a circle, 
because the only determinate element of the system is the conditions Tins is 
another way of saying that the subjective aspect of actum herurnen em» 
phenomenal, is not analytically independent. 
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analytical concept of logical action are accepted, including the 
systematic relation of ends to each other, or the assumptions are 
again violated In other words, if the concept of logical action be 
accepted at all the meaning of rationality must be extended from 
the relations of means to a single given end, to include an element 
of the choice between alternative ends. 

This can mean nothing but that there are knowable relations 
between the ends, that is that they form part of the same tel¬ 
eologically meaningful system Then in so far as action is logical 
in this sense the total action system of an individual must be 
related in some degree to a coherent system of ultimate ends 
The question of the relations of the ends of different individuals 
to each other m a social system will be taken up presently. 

Before that, however, the question of the possible internal 
differentiation of the intrinsic 1 means-end chain must be dealt 
with In this connection three things can be said about Pareto 
First, he definitely took the type of action usually called “eco¬ 
nomic” as at least in part the methodological model for his 
logical action Second, he recognized that the economic did not 
exhaust the category of logical action, but that the “logical” 
was the broader of the two. 2 Finally, third, he did not give any 
systematic account of the relation of the other logical elements to 
the economic. He only enumerated them os “artistic and scien¬ 
tific works and—a certain number of military, political and 
juridical operations, etc ” 3 This enumeration stands in striking 
contrast to his serious attempt to establish systematic analytical 
relations between logical action in general and nonlogieal, and 
between the different elements of the nonlogieal Whence this 
omission? 


. K Beems t0 come from the fact that he formulated his analysis 
in terms of isolated unit acts without reference to their interrela¬ 
tions m systems of action, which was, indeed, sufficient for his 
purpose For so long as only the isolated unit act is considered, 
the logical, element is, as it were, all of a piece That is, there is 
only the simple relation of a single end to the relevant means. 

Intrinsic” is here, in the sense sot forth above, meant ns involving 
empirical 1 science* 6 ^ lntcrd “P^e„ C o demonstrable by 


' Jt 18 also possible that the elements involved 
action do not exhaust the economic 
* TraiU, 152 


in the eoncopt of logical 
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Once, however, consideration is extended to systems of action, 
two important lines of distinction emerge 
After all, logical action must necessarily involve this simple 
relation of means to a single end, since it is the elementary 
"atom” out of which is built the whole structure of systems of 
action. In its application to the rational aspect of the elementary 
atom this may be called the technological element of action or, 
better for general purposes, of the intrinsic means-end relation¬ 
ship. But to stop here means precisely an objectionably '“atom¬ 
istic” account of the matter from a structural point of view and 
this is where Pareto in his explicit treatment of this question 
does stop. He proceeded to develop a system of elements. 

But as soon as a system of action is considered a complication 
is introduced The existence of a plurality of ends implies that 
certain means are potential means to more than one, end. Then 
in so far as those means are scarce, relative to their potential uses, 
the actor is faced with a different order of problem from that of 
maximizing technological efficiency, choosing the means “best 
adapted” to a single given end This problem is that of the 
allocation of scarce means as between their various iKitential 
uses This is what may most usefully he referred to as the specifi¬ 
cally economic element of logical action 1 It must he borne in 
mind that in every concrete economic action a technological 
element is by definition involved 
The simplest way to illustrate this is in terms of individual 
expenditure In weighing the question of ways ami means to 
achieve a given end the individual will have to keep at least two 
sets of considerations in mind: on the one hand, what is usually 
referred to as the, "efficiency'' of a given procedure, on the other 
‘On thva whole problem ms* Talcott Persons, "Rome Reflections on the 
Nature and Significance of Economies,” Quarterly Journal of Ecmannca, 
May, 1934 This treatment cannot claim to exhaust a subtle question It 
givea only a very general formulation of the aspect of the distinction which w 
of primary significance in the present context There is a sense m wluah 
technological efficiency involves "economy,” as, for instance, a measure of 
the efficiency of a water turbine generator is the percentage of kinetic energy 
of falling water that it converts into usable electric power Here it i« a ques¬ 
tion of economizing energy in the physical sense. But tins is not an economic 
problem until the cost in the specific economic sense of the particular mode 
of obtaining power enters in, Furthermore the concept of technology used 
hero involves other than physical energy measurea of efficiency. The latter 
is not, for inatanoo, applicable to the technology of mystical contemplation. 
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hand, its “cost.” Thus in building a house the question of what 
kind of heating plant is to be installed will come up There are 
available, we may assume, electricity, gas, oil and coal as sources 
of heat. The first two are, in relation to action the most efficient, 
in that they give the most satisfactory results with least trouble 
to the operator. But, at least in New England, they are apt to be 
considerably more expensive than the others, especially coal. 
Hence many people who would like to have them, refrain on this 
account. In these terms the cost is the sacrifice of other utilities 
which the extra money could have bought, assuming that the 
individual’s money resources are limited. This is what many 
economists refer to as opportunity cost. Considerations of cost 
may thus often be in conflict with those of technological effi¬ 
ciency, 1 we may find it necessary to choose the less efficient way 
of doing a thing because it is the cheaper. 

The money cost of goods and services purchasable on a market 
is, of course, not an ultimate datum for economics, but itself 
reflects, more or less accurately, the conditions of relative scarcity 
in relation to demand m the society at large Prcing is society’s 
principal instrument of economizing, of insuring that scarce 
resources will not be applied wholesale to the least important 
uses. 

The essence of the matter is, in the present context, that the 
introduction of economic considerations in addition to techno¬ 
logical involves the relation not only of the particular unit act, 
but of any one chain m which it can be placed, to the broader 
web of chains that are interwoven with this one The concept of 
the economic is framed with particular reference to the impor¬ 
tance of other chains in the “upward” direction, that is in the 
direction of ultimate ends, 8 

This exhausts the analysis of logical action so long as attention 
is confined to an analytically isolated individual This individual 

1 In this context “technological” is meant with reference to action. 
Efficiency, then, refers, from the actor's point of view, to the attamment of 
an end with a minimum of “sacrifices,” or doing a minimum of things the 
actor would not otherwise do but for the sake of the end It is not identical 
with mechanical efficiency, for instance 

5 On the relation of technological and economic categories see O II. 
Taylor, “Economic Theory and Certain Non-cconomic Elements m Social 
Life” in Explorations in Economics, Essays in Honor of F W, Taussig, 
pp. 380 jf 
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necessarily faces not only technological but also economic prob¬ 
lems since m order to act rationally he must allocate not only 
the resources of his environment but also his own "powers.” 
This is what has been called “Crusoe economics.” But under 
social conditions the importance of the, economic aspect is 
enormously increased by two facts: One is that there is a problem 
of allocation of resources not only as between different ends of the 
same individual, but also as between those of different individuals 
The other is that the resources available as seen from the point 
of view of any one individual include not only his own powers and 
the nonhuman environment but also the potential services of 
others. Thus among the means to anyone's ends are the actions 
of others Both these elements become important through the 
division of labor and the consequent process of exchange . 1 

In the first place, in any society there must obviously be some 
mechanism by which are settled the relative claims of different 
individuals to command over disposable scarce nonhuman 
resources. There are two basic alternatives as to the kind of 
process by which these claims may conceivably be adjusted. 
Either the settlement may be simply a resultant of each trying 
to realize his own ends under the conditions given, or there may 
be some principle imposed and enforced from outside the com¬ 
petitive process itself which brings about a relatively stable 
situation in this respect . 3 But those who try to push the first alter¬ 
native through as a complete solution must face a problem. As 
such it gives no explanation of why there should be any limitation 
on the means by which any one individual or group can push his 
claims to command over resources at the expense of others' 
claims. For in the absence of such limitation there, is nothing to 
prevent the wholesale employment of a very important class of 
such means which may bo summed up as coercive. 

In so far as any one individual or group has control over ele¬ 
ments of the situation in which another acts, in respects such as to 
affect the realization of the other's ends, he can use this control 
m such a way as to affect the other's position. Above all by 
threatening to alter the situation to the disadvantage of the 
other, he can make it “worth while" for the latter to do what 

1 And organization of production. 

1 These two are, of courfle, element# There w no bar to their both being 
involved in the same concrete situation, 
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he wants, in order to avoid the threatened alterations, or “sanc¬ 
tions.” It can easily be shown and has been shown m classic form 
by Hobbes 1 that this potential use of coercion would result m a 
conflict which in the absence of constraining forces would 
degenerate into a “war of all against all,” the reign of force and 
fraud. Hence on this basis in so far as ends are real factors in 
action, there must be some control over the exercise by some 
individuals of coercive power over others, if there is to be social 
order 2 at all. 

Essentially the same situation is revealed in even more drastic 
form where individuals are thought of directly as means to each 
other’s ends instead of as competing claimants for control over 
impersonal resources. Indeed this is the situation that Hobbes 
had primarily in mind and it is the more urgent of the two.* 

Thus when the relations of a plurality of individuals in a system 
of action are taken into account, the fact of the potential conflict 
of ends of different individuals means that the economic process 
of allocation becomes subject to the influence of an extraneous 
factor not included in the formulation of the original concept of 
the economic element of action above This arises from the fact 
that the total complex of relevant wants (or ends does not con¬ 
stitute a single controlling agency as is the case with the indi¬ 
vidual Hence on this level the problem is not merely one of 
allocation as such but also of determining certain of the condi¬ 
tions under which allocation is to take place. For an economic 
process to take place within a society there must be some mecha¬ 
nism by which a relatively stable settlement of the power rela¬ 
tionships between individuals and groups is attained 

It is only within such a relatively stable framework of control 
or order that what is generally referred to as an economic system 
can grow up But once such a framework exists, there is an 
opportunity for an extended development of the division of labor 
Above all by limitations on the means by which it is possible to 
gain the other party’s assent to a transaction, stable and regular 
processes of exchange go on This process is accompanied by the 

1 Chap III, p. 90. 

1 In the normative sense But the fact is that society as empirically known 
to us has such an element of normative order as one of itB most prominent 
distinguishing features Hence the problem, what is the source of this order! 

* All this has been sufficiently discussed m Chap III. 
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development of techniques facilitating the processes of exchange, 
above all money, banking and credit. But it must never be 
forgotten as it so frequently has been by economists that all this 
is dependent on the existence of a set of controlling conditions the 
alteration of which may have immensely important conse¬ 
quences for the concrete processes. It is one of Pareto’s greatest 
merits, as will be shown in the next chapter, not. to have over¬ 
looked these considerations but to have made very important 
use of them. 

A good illustration of the importance of such elements of order 
is the role of the one-price system Most Americans simply take 
for granted that the great majority of goods they consider pur¬ 
chasing are offered, so far as the context of a given transaction is 
concerned, at a given set price, and that all the purchaser has to 
do is to decide whether he will or will not purchase, or how much, 
at that price But this is an element of order which is by no 
means inherent in the relations of buyers and sellers as such, as 
anyone with experience in countries where, in certain fields at, 
least, the system does not prevail will know Thus an Italian 
cabdriver will 1 often bargain most ferociously and the pcxir 
American, used to paying what stands on the meter, will ho quite 
lost and very often pay an exorbitant fee simply to extricate 
himself as quickly as possible from a difficult situation. The one- 
price system thus has the effect of protecting the purchaser from 
exploitation of his immediate necessities, ignorance or ineptitude 
m bargaining with a shrewd and unscrupulous seller. The talents 
of the latter, while by no means useless in our society, must he 
exercised in other spheres, somewhat removed from the final 
transaction involved in the purchase of consumers’ goods. 

All these consequences have been developed without raising 
the question of the relation of tiie ultimate-end systems of differ¬ 
ent individuals in the same society to each other. On this point, 
again there are two alternative, fundamental positions . 3 One is 
that these value systems vary in content at random relative to 
the external conditions.’ This is the postulate, with which Hobbes 

‘Perhaps Mussolini has changed tilt this 

1 In principle), of course Wo arc developing abstract cases analogous to 
Pareto’s abstract societies. 

'Defined, as by Hobbes, as a system involving only utilitarian elements 
of action. 
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started and his experience with it is very instructive—in order 
to prevent relapse into a “war of all against all” it is necessary 
that there should be a controlling agency. And for the postulate 
to be rigorously upheld this agency must stand outside the social 
system in question. Hobbes’ way of accounting for the origin 
of the agency, in hjs thought the sovereign, is really to violate his 
postulate, to posit a momentary identity of interest—in security 
—from which the social contract is derived. 

The other position is to suppose a significant degree of integra¬ 
tion of ultimate ends into a common system . 1 A great deal will 
have to be said throughout the remainder of the book about the 
ramifications and implications of this possibility. Suffice it to 
say here that it opens the way to an interpretation of the basis 
of order m a society which is in a sense “immanent,” founded in 
the character of the society itself Whether this element is to 
have empirical importance is essentially a question of fact and 
cannot be answered in terms of the present abstract analysis 
alone. 

The argument may, then, be summed up as follows. Working 
out the implications of Pareto's conception of logical action m its 
application to the structure of social systems of action leads to a 
more complicated scheme than has thus far been encountered or 
than any atomistic theory could develop Instead of single 
isolated unit acts it is necessary to think in terms of complicated 
webbed chains of means-end relationships These may, however, 
be analyzed with reference to a limited number of major elements. 

In the first place, it is a logical necessity that such chains, if 
ends are to constitute an analytically significant factor in action 
at all, must fall into three sectors, ultimate ends, ultimate con¬ 
ditions and means and an intermediate sector, the elements of 
which are both means and ends according to the point of view, 
means when seen from “above”—from end to means—and ends 
when seen from “below”—from means to end 

Secondly, with regard to the relation of ultimate ends to each 
other, the problem arises on three different levels of the extensive¬ 
ness of systems. With regard to a single means-end chain there is 
no problem. When, however, the total action system of an indi¬ 
vidual is taken into account the economic necessity of allocating 

•The present argument is concerned only with the limiting case at the 
pole of perfect integration,” 
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scarce resources as between alternative uses implies that if the 
action system is to be logical at all the ultimate ends must be 
integrated in so far into a coherent system Randomness of 
ultimate ends cannot exist in a concrete system of action to which 
the concept of logical action in this sense 1 is applicable 

Third, on the social level of a system involving a plurality of 
individuals the same problem arises again. It is logically possible 
on the assumption of an outside controlling agency for there to be 
no integration of these individual systems in a common system, 
but failing this "dcus ex machina,” % such integration is also a 
logical necessity of a self-contained system of logical action. 

Essentially the same considerations, seen from a somewhat 
different point of view, lead to a threefold subdivision of the 
intermediate sector of the means-end chain First there is, so far 
as only a single immediate end is involved, a technological ele¬ 
ment. But the consideration of the, possible applicability of the 
same scarce means to a plurality of alternative ends introduces a 
second, an economic, element. In so far as logical action is 
economic in this sense, it has for its immediate ends two the 
acquisition of control over such scarce means and their rational 
allocation. 

But on a social level particularly the first of these,* the "acquisi¬ 
tive" aspect of economic action involves a third element. Where 
others are concerned coercion is a potential means to the desired 
control, which is not included in the economic concept as such * 


‘This is one of the fundamental logical defect* of the utilitarian theory 
The point w ably developed by It W. Houter, Prolegomena lo Kelatunty 
Economics. 

1 It is not altogether unreasonable to refer to Hobbes' social theory mi 
"social deism ” The logical pattern is essentially the same with the sovereign 
m the role of god 

3 What is, when Been from the point of view of a given individual, ac¬ 
quisition, becomes, from the point of view of a collectivity, alloeation 

‘The basis for this statement needs some further clarification The ern- 
aomic concept has been formulated with reference to the problem of the 
allocation of scarce resources as between the different ends of a single mdi- 
indual. The question is that of the oxtenmon of these eonsuleralions to a 
society involving a plurality of individuals. 

In the first place, the assumption of rationality is made throughout; each 
jetor is assumed to he in possession of knowledge Adequate to the situation 
ind any possible actions. Tims any actor A can seek to gam hm own ends, 
imQng other ways, by attempting to influence the action of another actor U 
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It also has a similar double aspect—the exercise of coercive power 
as a means and its acquisition as an immediate end. Hence it 15 
possible to speak of three classes of immediate or proximate ends 
falling within the intermediate sector—the achievement of 
technological efficiency, of control over wealth and over coercive 
power Each may in turn, concretely, scive as a means to the 
other two The element of coercive power may be called the 
“political ,u 

But while each may serve as a means to the other they stand 
in a kind of hierarchical relationship to each other—each, with a 
widening of the range of conditions involved, becoming a con¬ 
dition of the attainment of the one before it Thus so long as other 
ends are not involved technological ends arc self-sufficient 
But as soon as other uses begin to compote for the potential 
means to a technological end, their economy comes to be a 
necessary condition of the rationality of their employment for the 

in the direction in which he wishes the action to go On the rational basis 
assumed, this can be done in one of two different, ways A can use what 
control he possesses over the situation in which It must act to offer, con¬ 
ditionally on B’b doing something he wants, to alter B’s situation in a way 
which he knows will be advantageous to B Or, on the other hand, he can use 
his control to threaten, conditionally on B’b failing to do what he wants, to 
use his control to alter B’b situation to B’b disadvantage In eitliei event B 
is left to take his choice of the alternatives,open as lie sees fit The fn st, mode 
of influencing the action of others is one to winch essentially the same 
analysis applies as to the allocation of individual iesoun oh, it may hence be 
called economic exchange But for it to be at all generalized in a social 
system, there must be some way of limiting resort to the hci ond method, 
coercion, since this is very generally, in the immediate situation, the easier, 
hence from A’11 point of view, the more efficient method Fraud, which plays 
a very large part m conerote systems of action, docs not belong in the present 
analytical context because it is only possible in so far as IT s knowledge is 
not adequate to the situation It is evident, however, that for there to be a 
high development concretely of economic exchange it also must be held in 
check Knowledge which is adequate on the assumption that there will be 
no attempt on zt’s part to perpetrate fraud on B, bet ones inadequate when 
the possibility of fraud enters m There are various other possible inodes of 
influencing the action of others but they are too complex to take up here 
‘It can scarcely be said that the political element 111 this sense is ns 
definitely the agreed central subject matter of political seienee nH the 
economic element as above defined is of economies The power element, 
however, is certainly one of the, central strands running through political 
thought and is far inure prominent there than in any other social seienee 
The usage is hence not altogether without a basis in precedent 
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end in question. The wider context in a sense subordinates the 
technological element of efficiency to the economic Similarly 
“economy” m relation to other persons involves the settlement 
of the power relations to them Until these are settled it is 
mational to concern oneself with their potential services in an 
economic context alone 

The Theory of Sociai, Utimty 

In this long digression it may appear that Pareto has Wen 
forgotten, but such is not the case It has seemed necessary to 
build up this rather elaborate scheme m order to provide a basis 
for the interpretation of what is in the context of this study the 
most interesting theoretical portion of his woik, the theory of 
social utility It is true that he did not push Ins own analytical 
scheme in this direction to such lengths of elaboration as these 
But the thesis will be maintained that the way in which he treats 
the problem of social utility can only be propeily understood if 
it is realized that it involves, seen from a somewhat different 
point of view, essentially the scheme just outlined 

The filiation of this theory from the pioblems of teononue 
theory is very clear indeed In the themy of social utility Paicto 
may be said to be attempting to work out the sociological equiva¬ 
lent of the economic doctrine of maximum satisfaction which has 
already been discussed in connection with Marshall It is, it. will 
be recalled, the proposition that under eeitnm eatefully defined 
conditions the pursuit by each individual of his own economic 
self-interest (that is, Ins attempt to maximize the means to satis¬ 
faction of his own ends) will lead to the maximum possible satis¬ 
faction of all other individuals in tlio same collectivity The 
principal conditions arc: rationality of action, mobility of re¬ 
sources, independence of wants of the processes of their satis¬ 
faction, competition and substantial equivalence m exchange 
possible only through the elimination of force and fraud and 
other milder forms of coercion, perhaps oven of eeitain forms of 
the exercise of power short of coercion 1 

Starting from tins point Pareto proceeds by four steps to the 
climax of his argument The, fust two concern maxima of utility 
in the context of economics, the last two m sociology The nature 

1 The issue is too involved to go mUi here Fortunately Us solution does not 
affect the presont argument. 
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of the distinction is one of the most important questions to be 
discussed Utility in the economic context he calls "ophelimity,” 
a term he himself coined. 1 It will be convenient to conform to 

his usage 
Pareto says: 

In political economy we can define a state of equilibrium such that 
each individual obtains a maximum of ophelimity The conditions may 
be so given that this equilibrium is perfectly determinate If, however, 
we drop certain of these conditions this clear determinateness is lost and 
equilibrium will be possible at an infinity of different points for which 
maxima of utility for individuals are reached. In the first case the only 
changes possible are those which lead toward the determinate point of 
equilibrium, in the second other changes become possible as well The 
latter are of two definitely different kinds In the first type, which we 
will call P, changes are of such a character that in acting in the interest 
of some individuals they necessarily injure others In the second type, 
which we will call Q, changes are such that they act in the interest of 
or to the detriment of all the individuals without exception. 2 

At a point Q in a process of change it may be possible for the 
change to proceed in a given direction further with an increase in 
ophelimity to each member of the collectivity Such a change can 
be “justified” on purely economic grounds because no question 
of the quantitative comparison of the ophelimities of different 
individuals arises. On the other hand, such a change will eventu¬ 
ally reach a limit P beyond which any further change in the same 
direction would increase the ophelimity of some but at the expense 
of others Regardless 5 of the numbers involved on either 6ide 
“it is necessary in order to decide whether to halt or to continue 
to have recourse to considerations foreign to economics, that is 
to say, it is necessary to decide in terms of considerations of 
social utility, ethical or other, which individuals the decision should 
go in the interest of, and which should be sacrificed. From the 
purely economic point of view once the collectivity has arrived 
at a point P it should stop ” This point Pareto calls a maximum 
of ophelimity for a collectivity; it may be paraphrased, for the 
members of the collectivity taken dislributively. 

1 Tratit, 2128 
1 Ibid , 2182, 

* Ibid, 2129. 
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Now “if a collectivity could bo considered as a person it would 
have a maximum of ophelimity as a person does, that is to say 
there would be points where, the ophelimity of the collectivity 
[as o unit] would be maximized.” 1 But such a maximum of ophc~ 
Imily of a collectivity does not exist because among other 
reasons the ophclimitie.s of different individuals are heterogenous 
quantities which cannot be compared It is only because a maxi¬ 
mum for the collectivity does not involve such comparison that 
it has a meaning for economics 

What docs all this mean? Surely that for Pareto the eeonomie 
level of analysis is concerned only with the processes of acquisition 
and allocation of means to given individual ends So long as a 
given change affects all individuals in the same direction whether 
its effect 2 on the collectivity is to increase or decrease total ophe¬ 
limity may be detci mined in purely economic terms. But as soon 
as this ceases to be true so that a eompaiison of the ophehmities 
of different individuals becomes necessary to arrive at a judg¬ 
ment of not effect, extra-economic eomideiattoiis must be in¬ 
voked, those of social utility Note that Pareto does nut say that 
the comparison cannot be made, but that it cannot lie made, m 
economic terms. It is ophehnnlies not utilities which are hHei- 
ogeneous as such. On the technological level no pioblcm of com¬ 
parison of ends arises at all. On the economic it does arise, but 
economic considerations alone do not justify going beyond the 
individual’s own system of ends to oompaie it with others This 
tallies exactly with the preceding analysis 

Pareto proceeds now 3 to extend his analysis to the broader 
field of "sociology ” Here his main emphasis is laid on the fact 
that certain changes do affect the interests of diffeieut gtoups of 
individuals in different directions And such differences of treat¬ 
ment are sanctioned by the acts of public authority and other¬ 
wise The effect of such acts is “for better or worse” to compare 
all the utilities of individuals of which the authority has knowl¬ 
edge In short it accomplishes roughly the operation pure 
economics performs rigorously when by means of certain eoefli- 

1 Ibid., 2130 

’ In tho Bonso. of whether the change means a uci increase or decrease of 
ophohmity for the colln.vtivity. This runnel lie given an ulmnlute or per¬ 
centage ntMumral value without additional aasumpOinis which would uwotve 
comparison of tho ophohmitios of (liffomnl individuals 

J Train, 2131, 
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cients it renders homogeneous, quantities which are hetero¬ 
geneous.” 1 He continues: 

In pure economics it is not possible to consider a collectivity as a single 
person, in sociology we may consider a collectivity if not as a person at 
least as a unity The ophelimity of a collectivity does not exist, but we 
may in rigorous fashion conceive the utility of a collectivity That is why 
in. pure economics there is no danger of confusing the maximum of 
ophehmity for a collectivity with that of the collectivity, since the latter 
does not exist, while in sociology it is necessary to take great care not to 
confuse the maximum of utility for a collectivity with the maximum of a 
collectivity because both of them do exist 2 

What, then, are these two maxima? What is their distinction 
from the maxima of ophelimity and from each other? Finally 
what are the theoretical implications of “both existing?” 

To quote again: “When proletarians say that they do not wish 
to have children who will serve no other purpose than to increase 
the power and wealth of the governing classes, they are talking 
about a problem of the maximum of utility for the collectivity ” a 
That is, the problem on this level is distributive, it is a matter of 
settling the conflicting claims of different individuals and groups 
within the community to goods which are for whatever reason 
scarce—the more one has, the less there remains for others In 
every society there is such a distributive problem as between 
the claims of different Individuals and groups to attain their own 
ends apart from or in conflict with those of others 

How does this differ from the distributive aspect of economics? 
In that it involves more extensive considerations Economic 
theory in so far as it extends into the field of social relations 
formulates only certain elements of these relations, those which 
have to do with determining the rational allocation of purchasable 
means But this, as has been seen, is possible on the social level 
only in so far as there is a relatively stable framework of social 
order by which coercion is eliminated This framework is not 
primarily dependent on economic factors As far as it concerns 
the present argument the utility for a collectivity differs from the 
corresponding ophelimity precisely m that the distributive aspect 
of this framework is brought into the picture—it is a matter of 

1 Zi nd 

* Ibid 213?. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., 2134. 
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settling the distributive relations of individuals in geneial, not 
merely in their economic aspect. And above all this involves not 
merely the distribution of wealth, but also of power Without 
such a relatively determinate distribution there can be no social 
system 

Pareto says further, “We should conclude, not that it is nil- 
possible to resolve, problems which consider at the same tune 
heterogeneous utilities, but that to deal with these heterogeneous 
utilities it is necessary to adopt a hypothesis which renders (hem 
comparable 1,1 Pareto here seems to consider together two 
aspects of the problem which it is important to distinguish. 
Here he seems to he concerned primarily with public policy, on 
what assumptions it is possible to decide which of two alternative 
measuies will contribute more to the total utility for the collec¬ 
tivity The answer is that tins depends on what is the distributive 
standard in terms of which the authority is operating Only when 
it has introduced such a hypothesis does the problem become 
determinate But such a hypothesis is not based on experimental 
facts, for within the limits of the conditions of existence of 
the society there are no determinate facts m this sense It is 
rather a matter of the ultimate ends of the aulhonly which for 
the observer are aibitrary “We have no other criterion than 
sentiment " 2 

But this "virtual" aspect is not tile whole story, nor even the 
most important part of it for tiie present aigument For if this 
limitation on the possible "scientific” basis of public policy lie 
granted it has a most important implication for the empineal 
character of the society concerned It is not only that to judge a 
measure such a hypothesis is required, but m so fai as («) men’s 
actions are guided by subjective ends and (b) their utilities, i c , 
their ends, arc heterogeneous there must exist, in some form 
enforced" if not perhaps “accepted,” such a pi met pie m terms 
of which their heterogeneous utilities are foi piaelical purposes 
roughly reduced to a common denominator That is, public policy 
cannot be wholly guided by science because men's actions m 
society, even when rational with reference to given ends, imolve 
nonscientific consideiations in determining the actually existing 
relations of these to each other But whatever their source (hr 

' Ibid , 2137 
1 Ibid,, 2130 
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relations do exist , utilities are to an appreciable degree rendered 
homogeneous Otherwise there could be no society 

Clearly, however, this is not all. The concept of the maximum 
of utility of a collectivity and its distinction from the one just 
discussed have not yet been accounted for. Pareto says, “In 
sociology we may consider a collectivity, if not as a person, at 
least as a unity ” l What kind of a unity m addition to that in¬ 
volved in the maximum for a collectivity, for Pareto is quite 
insistent on the distinction? 2 The answer that is important m the 
present context 3 lies in a phrase which occurs in the French text 
of his work 4 m connection with the second of the two abstract 
types of society already discussed, which discussion follows di¬ 
rectly on that of social utility 

It was, it will be remembered, a society “determined exclu¬ 
sively by logico-expenmental reasoning ” B Here he says, it will 
be recalled “The form of the society is not at all determined 
if the external circumstances are given. It is necessary m addi- 

i Ibid , 2133 

1 Thus he says, “Even in cases where the utility of the individual is not 
in opposition to that of the collectivity the points of maximum m the two 
cases (for and of) generally do not coincide ” Ibid , 2138 

3 Another sense in which the society constitutes a unity is in. that its 
members are bound together under the same conditions of survival as a 
group Anything like aggression from without or a natural catastrophe like 
drought, flood or earthquake affects them more or leBs as a unit These 
considerations are undoubtedly important to Pareto’s argument taken 
concretely But on the analytical level of the present discussion they can be 
neglected since they lead to no new theoretical problems They would be 
included in the ways m which any social group is limited in its variations by 
the conditions of its environment Pareto’s view of the status of these con¬ 
ditions relative to the determination of the “form” of the society has already 
been discussed in connection with his treatment of Social Darwinism and 
need not be repeated here The other line of thought is the one which 
promises to bear theoretical fruit m the present context and hence it alone is 
followed up 

This unity on the level capable of analysis in terms of nonsubjective 
categories may well include a socially emergent element, ascnbable to the 
association of individual human organisms in collectivities The present 
argument is concerned only with that aspect of the “unity” of a collectivity 
which may be hold, analytically, to be ascribable to value elements In so 
far as this is the case, it is legitimate to speak of the values as being hold 
“in common ” 

4 See footnote 3, p. 222 

3 Traiti, 2141 
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tion to indicate the end which the society should pursue by means 
of logico-expcnmenial reasoning After his insistence on the dis¬ 
tributive aspect of the problem of utility for a collectivity it 
cannot but be significant that lie here speaks not of the “ends 
the members of a society [distribulively] should pursue” hut of 
“the end which the society should pursue ” This is suiely consider¬ 
ing the collectivity as a unity, a unity m the sense that the society 
can be thought of as pursuing a single common end (or system of 
ends) and not merely discrete individual ends 

There seems to be no othei possible explanation of what Pareto 
meant by this concept and the necessity of distinguishing it from 
the other This second abstract society is, of course, not concrete 
human society, but that does not mean that it is empirically 
irrelevant On the contrary, human society is held to he in a state 
intermediate between it and the other abstract type It certainly 
Mows that it must be Pareto’s view that the "end which the 
society (as a unity) puisnes” is an important dement in concrete 
human society 

In the abstract rationalistic type of society, winch Pareto is 
here discussing, the existence of such an end of a society has 
certain important implications for flu* ends of individuals For, as 
used in this study, the concept end is a subjective category, il 
has reference to something in the state of mind of the actor The 
only way in which such a concept ns that of the end of a society 
can be given meaning in terms of this conceptual scheme is by 
the theorem that it is an end common to the members of the 
society In such terms the different systems of ends of the differ¬ 
ent members are not only “rendered homogeneous” to a degiee 
m the sense that principles of “dixtnimUve justice” are mvoh ed 
in the actual social order, but, in addition certain aspects of these 
individual systems may be said to be hold in common by the 
members In so far as this is true the end systems mav he said to 
be integrated, I hat tins is applicable to Ihueto’s abstract society 
seems to be a legitimate inference from these console) at ions and 
the fact that the subjective means-end schema is so eential to 
his own analysis 

Of course it is clearly understood that "integration” m tins 
complete sense applies only to the abstract society; hi this as in 
other respects it is a limiting ease Ceitnmly neithei Pareto nor 
1 find , 2141 Italics mine 
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the present author means to imply that concrete societies are m 
general even approximately perfectly integrated in this sense, or 
that their members are normally, the majority, conscious that 
there is any system of common ends But whether this system 
be explicit or implicit, whether integration be closely or only very 
distantly approached, does not affect the theoretical importance 
of this theorem, any more than the fact that feathers fall slowly 
and irregularly affects the importance of the law governing the 
falling of bodies in a vacuum A concrete example which comes 
relatively close to the experimental conditions of the theorem 
is that of the Calvinists of Geneva in Calvin's own time who might 
be said to be pursuing the common end of establishing the King¬ 
dom of God on Earth. But this is unusual Not only this case, but 
the general issue of the empirical relevance of the theorem will be 
discussed on various occasions later in the study 

Pareto’s treatment really involves two different points in 
connection with the status of this element First, like the dis¬ 
tributive principle it cannot be “justified” by logico-experimental 
science It is indeed along with the other the principal missing 
datum (to the actors) which accounts for why a “society based 
exclusively on reason cannot exist." 1 But, on the other hand, this 
is not a reason for depreciating its empirical importance. Indeed 
this is one of the most important applications of Pareto’s principle 
that it is necessary to distinguish the (logico-experimental) truth 
of a “doctrine” (here, end) and its social utility, implying its 
causal importance 

With this argument there appears m Pareto’s thought as an 
emergent phenomenon one of the most important versions 
of what may be called the sociologistic theorem, that society is 
a reality cut generis, it has properties not denvable from those of 
its constituent units by direct generalization. This takes the form 
here of the view that one of the central facts underlying the 
theorem is the existence of a common end (or system of ends) which 
disappears when individual actions are considered m isolation It 
is no accident that this has only appeared where Pareto is con¬ 
cerned with general social systems of action and not in connection 
with the earlier analytical scheme In the next section of the 
study, dealing with Durkheim, 2 there will bo occasion to trace the 

1 Ibid , 2143. Italics mine 

2 Chaps, VIII-XI 
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ramifications of this theorem in various forms and inconsiderable 
detail Here the thesis may be anticipated that Durkhoim eventu¬ 
ally arrives at substantially the same version as Pareto and that 
it is the most nearly correct version. 1 

It is important to realize what is the main constructive prin¬ 
ciple of Pareto's theory of utility The two types of maxima on 
the level of economic and of sociological analysis respectively are 
not parallel but arc arranged in a hierarchical relation to each 
other. The principle of the hierarchy is that each new step in¬ 
volves a set of broader considerations than the hast • it posits 
complexities of the system winch arc not relevant on the 
narrower analytical basis What specifically defines each new 
step is the inclusion of an additional fundamental structural 
element of the means-end analysis as sketched above so that m 
the end is reached the conception of a complete social system of 
intrinsic means-end relationships at the rational pole, the whole 
of which is necessary to the understanding of a concrete 
society 

Thus no problem of utility is raised on the technological level 
since there is no compaiison of ends involved The problem fiist 
arises on the economic level but is here only distributive The 
settlement of conflicting economic claims between individuals 
involves more than economic considerations because here eco¬ 
nomic considerations are subsidtaiy to political, those of coercive 
power, so that every economic distribution is possible only within 
a general framework of distributive justice But, all these dis¬ 
tributive questions concern only the settlement of potential 
conflicts of individual claims to wealth and power without indicat¬ 
ing the basis of unity on which the structure* as a whole rests 
This basis of unity Pareto finds in the last analysis to lie in the 
necessary existence of an "end the society pursues.” That is, the 
ultimate ends of individual action systems are integrated to form 
a single common system of ultimate ends which is the culminating 
element of unity holding the whole structure together 'Thus 
Pareto’s analysis tallies at every point with the general outline 
of the intrinsic means-end relationship put forwatd above (’an 
such a correspondence be men* coincidence? 

1 Ab stated directly in forms of the action frame of reference The micml 
relationship schema, for instance, would require a different form of 
statement 
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The Nonlogical Aspect oe Social Systems 

By this time the reader is likely to be manifesting a certain 
pardonable irritation. Is it not true that Pareto’s central concern 
ia with nonlogical action and the discussion has been running on 
for nearly twenty pages dealing apparently only with logical 
action? Is this not a case of Hamlet without Hamlet? If it stopped 
here it undoubtedly would he, but all this has been a necessary 
preliminary to a definitive interpretation of the structural signif¬ 
icance of the distinction between logical and nonlogical action 
This will now be attempted in an effort to show how the scheme 
just outlined is related to certain of the other elements with which 
Pareto deals 

The most favorable starting point is to recall his statement 
that “human society is in an intermediate state between the two 
types.” 1 * What does this imply? In order to answer the question 
it is necessary to consider another implication of the Bcheme 
developed from the conception of logical action It was found, that 
is, that the analytical significance of the concept for present 
purposes rested essentially on the assumption that subjective 
ends constitute an effective factor in action 1 —only on this basis 
is it a tenable view that economics or any other science centering 
on logical action has explanatory significance 3 4 This point of 
view implies that the concept of logical action not only need not 
refer to a class of concrete actions, even hypothetical, but that 
its abstractness may be of a peculiar kind It may define a norm 
of what action, under certain assumptions should be * Such a 
norm may be merely an ideal prescription, but it may also be 
relevant to the causal analysis of concrete human action It is so 
relevant in so far as there is empirical evidence that men do, in 
fact, strive to act logically, to attain the norm Then, however 

1 TraM, 2146 

1 For Pareto’s initial use of it as a criterion necessary to define the operation 
for arriving at the residues and derivations thiB assumption is not necessary 

s That is, involves analytically significant elements such that a change in 
their “values” will result in a change in the concrete phenomenon In this 
use of the term there is no implication of the one-sided causc-and-effeot 
relation which Pareto so effectively attacks 

4 Iu the present context this doeB not necessarily carry any ethical 
implications even for the aotor, and, of course, not for the observer It may 
be a matter simply of efficiency. 
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far their action may concretely fall abort of its full attainment, 
the norm itself may be considered to embody one indispensable 
structural element in the actual system of action and thus may 
have a part in determining the process leading to the outcome of 
action. 

There are three logical possibilities of the general relation of a 
norm to the actual course of action The first is the possibility 
that the mere existence of the norm, that is its recognition by the 
actor as binding, implies automatic conformity with it. The 
second is the opposite, that the norm is a mere, manifestation, m 
the index sense, of the real forces governing action, but has no 
causal significance at all Action is then an automatic process. 
Finally, there is the possibility that while the norm constitutes 
one structural element in tho concrete, action it is only one There 
are obstacles and resistances 1 to its attainment which must he 
overcome and are, in fact, only partially overcome. Hence the 
failure of the actual course of action to correspond exactly with 
that prescribed by the norm is not proof that the latter is unim¬ 
portant, but only that, it is not alone important The existence 
of this resistance and its (even partial) overcoming implies an¬ 
other element, “effort,” which has no place m cither of the other 
two views 2 

It is scarcely to bo doubted that unless the v, hole of the analysis 
of Pareto’s work with which the discussion of this chapter lias 
been concerned is to he thrown out, the third possibility must he 
imputed to him. The, hierarchy of means-end relationships is a 
hierarchy of normative structures superposed on each other Hut 
these normative structures do not exist by themselves but art' 
significant to action only in relation to another set of resistant 
factors This Reoms to be the most likely interpretation so far 
as they concern tho present argument of tho two abstract societies 
and the statement that human society is in a state intermediate 
between them The second abstract society, including the "end 
which a society should pursue,” formulates certain of tho norma- 

1 There may also be other factors working in tho same direction an the 
norm but independently of it 

3 To anticipate. Lho hrst of thcHo possibilities is, so long as the norm is a 
gonumo independent variable and not dependent, that taken ill general by 
idealistic theories, tho second by positivistic and the third bv tho volun¬ 
taristic theoiy of action These issues will bo taken up expin itly m tho final 
ohaplor of the study. 
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tive aspects of action-systems in abstraction from the resistant 
and other non-normative aspects The sentiments and conditions 
of the first abstract society, on the other hand, constitute these 
non-normative factors as such Only a combination of the two 
sets of elements gives a usable structural analysis of human so¬ 
ciety. Hence the intermediate state 

First a brief reference to the non-normative factors: They may 
conveniently be held to constitute the factors discussed above 1 
as heredity and environment. Their effects may, of course, be 
studied from the objective point of view, but they are also rel¬ 
evant to the subjective point of view Here, however, they may, 
in one relation appear as “reflections” of an external reality, as 
“facts” of the external world in so far as the subjective aspect 
is considered as a “theory.” To the actor they are “given,” they 
are independent of his subjective “sentiments ” 2 This inde¬ 
pendence, on which all methodologists of positive science have 
laid stress, becomes, in the context of action, “resistance” to the 
“arbitrary” will of the actor They are things he must take 
account of as necessary conditions of his action It is obvious 
that an individual’s own heredity falls into this category just 
as much as do the properties of the external environment The 
subjective point of view is that of the ego 3 not of the concrete' 1 
biosocial individual. 

In so far as it is this element or group of elements which con¬ 
stitute the state of mind underlying the residues, Pareto is quite 
right that its investigation is, in the first instance, the province 

i Chaps II-III 

5 In so far, of course, as they are “correctly seen ” In so far, on the other 
hand, as they are not, they resolve themselves to the subjective point of 
view into sources of ignorance and error 

3 While the objective point of view tonds strongly to take the concrete 
biopsychosocial individual as its unit and hence to become involved in 
the empiricist fallacy See footnote 1, p 45 

* A caution should be repeated on another aspect of this point The 
problem here is precisely that of accounting for certain features of what is 
sometimes called the social environment Features of Ins society of course 
form “facts" to any concrete individual acting m society But both the 
“environment" and the “individual” of the discussion of this text are 
analytical abstractions To treat them as concrete entities would be to beg 
the whole question The point will bo worked out in detail in connection with 
Durkheim, as it is one of the main sources of his difficulties See especially 
Chap X. 
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of psychology, at a still deeper level of biology and the sciences 
concerned with the nonhuman environment But precisely in bo 
far as the above interpretation of the direction Pareto’s thought 
was taking—toward a voluntaristic, 1 theory of action—is correct 
it precludes this from being an adequate total account of the 
state of mind or the sentiments It is, on the contrary, of the very 
essence of the matter that action should in this connection be 
thought of an a resultant of these and the normative factors 
together Once having determined the general status of the turn- 
normative factors it will not be necessary to have any further 
specific concern with them. 

It has been argued that the non-nonnative elements are related 
to action m two main ways in so far as action is logical m provid¬ 
ing the sources of the facts the actor takes account of; m the non- 
logical case in the role of drives to which the subjective aspect 
of action is irrelevant or at most important as a secondary 
manifestation 

The first typo of influence is sufficiently exemplified in the way 
in which a mountain climber adapts himself to the nature of the 
terrain he is traversing at the time. He will go at a different, gait 
according to the grade, the more steeply it goes up, m general, the 
more slowly he, will go, he will use diffeient techniques and take 
different precautions according to whether he is on rocks or on 
snow and ice It is not maintained that no othei factors are 
involved, for instance in slowing up on a steep grade the auto¬ 
matic physiological effect of the greater strain put on heart, lungs 
and muscles is involved, but in addition to this there is, as stated 
m terms of the action scheme, a process of taking account of the 
facts of the situation For the second type, of influence there ate 
also innumerable examples It is euaiest to demonstrate this in 
cases where the effect is quite precisely known to science but 
not to the particular actor. For instance, it is well known that 
too rapid release of atmospheric pressure for workers on an 
underwater tunnel coming out of their high-piessure working 
chamber without going through gradual air-pressure change m 
an air lock, causes the, very painful, sometimes fatal condition 
known as "the bends " It would be quite possible for an unimh 

1 Voluntaristic because as distinguished from both the positn, nine and (he 
idealistic alternatives it involves the element of effort as the mediating link 
between the normativo and noii-mmnativo aspects of action systems 
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ated visitor to such woik to come right out without thinking 
and have to suffer the consequences. Had he known, or, if he 
had but had not forgotten, he would not have acted as he did. 
But equally the outcome of his action would have been different. 

It is now necessary to go beyond the mere assertion that there 
are normative aspects of social systems of action, to attempt to 
distinguish various structurally relevant kinds of elements, and 
to indicate certain of their structural relations to each other, to 
the non-normative and to the distinction of logical and noil- 
logical action As involved m social systems of action, the web 
of intrinsic means-end chains, m so far m it is “integrated” 
culminates, at the ultimate end terminus of the chains, in part 
m a system of more or less common ultimate ends But through¬ 
out the system, so far as it may be held to consist of intrinsic 
means-end chains, action may be thought of as oriented toward, 
and to a greater or less degree attaining, a norm of rationality 
in the adaptation of means to ends. Similarly m so far as the 
individual’s action system is rationally integrated at all it is 
oriented to an integrated system of ultimate ends The correspond¬ 
ing conception of a socially common system of ends may be held 
to stand in essentially the same general relation to concrete 
action It formulates a state, of affairs which the members of the 
society, so far as their own end systems are integrated with the 
socially common one, may bo considered to deem desirable, and 
thus orient their action toward. In both the individual and the 
social cases even the clear logically precise formulation of a 
system of ends, to say nothing of its actual attainment, must be 
thought of as a limiting type. In a “completely rationally 
integrated society,” which it may be inferred Pareto’s second 
abstract society either is or, according to his statements about 
it, might be, there would be complete integration of the ends of 
individuals with the common system, and precision in the formu¬ 
lation of the ends themselves The society to which the theorem 
of maximum satisfaction in economics would apply without 
qualification is of this type, though not the only possible example 
as it involves a particular kind of system of ultimate ends 1 
Deviation from this abstract type is, then, possible m at least 
two different respects. On the one hand, the society may bo 
imperfectly integrated in that the systems of ultimate, ends of the 
1 See TA.Yi.oit, op, ext. and LOwb, Economics find Sociology. 
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various individuals are not integrated with each other; there is 
conflict Deviation in this direction, so long as individual ration¬ 
ality is not at issue, leads in the direction of the utilitarian type 
of system, with the consequence already discussed at length of 
the tendency for a struggle for power to develop The actual 
struggle for power, so far as it may he interpreted on a rational 
level as a means to the individual’s own ends with a clear realiza¬ 
tion of what lie wants and what he is doing, may he interpreted as 
placing the actual system in an intermediate position between 
the rationally integrated and the. utilitarian types The type of 
clash of intcieat groups which is found in the attempt to influence 
legislation by lobbying is the kind of phenomenon which fits 
mto this context 

On the other hand, a second kind of deviation is equally 
important. As far as the system of ultimate ends is concerned 
this touches the failure of the ultimate-end systems of individuals 
to receive any precise formulation at all, even sufficiently precise 
to bring conflicts out clearly. Whatever ultimate ends may lie 
observable must, in this case, he interpreted as manifestations 
of the sentiments which Pareto was continually describing as 
vague and indeterminate. These, sentiments, so far as they involve 
normative elements may be called “value attitudes" to dis¬ 
tinguish them specifically from those, m which tin' noil-normative 
element predominates. Such sentiments as those m favor of 
"freedom," "justice” and the like belong m this category, since 
it is notorious (and Pareto further demonstrates jt beyond doubt) 
that as used, oven in the, works of sophisticated intellectuals, they 
arc far from attaining a high degree of precision Nevertheless .such 
relatively vague and imprecise value attitudes are capable of gen¬ 
eral description and classification into broad types, and can hence 
serve as variables The distinctions between such classes becomes 
clearer the more they arc seen in terms of a broad comparative 
perspective This proposition will be dearly exemplified in the 
discussion of Weber’s comparative, sociology of religion below 
But oven where deviation of this sort is clearly demonstrable, as 
it generally is to a high degree, the rationally integrated type 
may be considered to have a normative relevance, to the concrete 
system in so far as the value attitudes really involved will, if 
"rationalized," lead actors m the direction of such a system of 
ultimate eiulH as a conscious and specific noun. The danger of 
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hypostatizing such, a rationalized system, is, however, so great 
that much caution is needed in employing the conception. 

Perhaps the most essential point just now is to realize that the 
normative aspect of concrete action systems is not exhausted 
by the extent to which it is possible to demonstrate the existence 
of clearly formulated, precise ultimate ends and systems of them 
This is no more true than the similar thesis that the role of 
knowledge is limited to the situations where it is precise and 
completely adequate In general, the conception of a rationalized 
system of ultimate ends is less important empirically, except as a 
methodological device for bringing out certain theoretical conse¬ 
quences, than is that of the vaguer value attitudes. 

A further differentiation may now be made in the “ultimate 
value” complex Very early in his work, it will be remembeied, 1 
Pareto distinguished between real and imaginary ends A real 
end is one falling “within the domain of observation and experi¬ 
ence,” an imaginary end one falling outside this domain An 
imaginary end is by definition a state of affairs which in some 
respects at least is not observable Hence, since the objective 
end cannot be determined when the subjective end is imaginary 
m this sense, in so far as imaginary ends play a part, the two 
cannot correspond and action is, by Pareto’s criterion, to that 
extent nonlogical. 

It is clear that the ultimate ends of intrinsic means-ond chains 
must be, in this sense, real or, as seems preferable for purposes 
of this study, “empirical” ends. 2 For only in so far as an objec¬ 
tive end is definitely determinable, is it possible to apply either of 
Pareto's criteria of logical action, that the objective and sub¬ 
jective ends correspond, or that the operations are logically 
united to their end If the end is transcendental, one cannot say 
that the actor is in error as to the putative appropriateness of 

1 Trmti, 151 

* Pareto's contrast between real and imaginary might be confusing by 
suggesting, what is clearly not his meaning, that the effectiveness of the 
latter as a subjective end is imaginary Both types may be real in this sense 
The line of distinction Pareto has in mind is not this, but is based on the 
criterion whether or not the observer can Btate a determinate objective end 
to compare with the subjective ‘‘Empirical” seems adequately to express 
the case where this is possible, while "transcendental” is the word commonly 
used to denote the realm outside the domain of empirical observation. To 
avoid this confusion it seems best, for present purposes, to replace Paroto's 
terms by the terms empirical and transcendental 
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means to his end, but only that there in no criterion for determin¬ 
ing, logico-expcnmentally, whether the means arc appropriate 
or not Thus if the end be to drive, by automobile, from Boston 
to New York, there are objective criteria to determine what is 
the "right" road; it may be .safely predicted that if the driver 
starts northeast on the road to Portland and keeps going in the 
same direction he will not arrive, in New York. But if the end is 
“eternal salvation” it is not possible to determine whether the 
operations the actor saya arc leading him toward his end, smelt 
as prayer, good works and the like, actually «lo, since the state 
of being "saved” is not capable of empirical observation In 
such a case the observer is limited to two things. (1) lie eun note 
that the actor says he is or will be "saved" and (2) that people 
who make statements of this character are, in respects which are 
observable, in a certain kind of state. But whether he has or has 
not "really” attained his end is, scientifically speaking, a mean¬ 
ingless question in the strict sense It is quite impossible either to 
deny or to affirm. 

If it be admitted that a category of imaginary or transcendental 
ends is empirically important, as Pareto (pule definitely does' 
the question then arises, what is the nature of (heir relation to 
means, and in particular to tin* web of intrinsic means-end 
chains which has occupied so much of (Ins discussion There seem 
to be two logical possibilities. First., a given transcendental end, 
like eternal salvation, may he. held by the actor to imply one or 
more ultimate, empirical ends as neces-uuy means to it. Tins may 
be, in a limiting case, a completely logical deduction from the 
philosophical system in terms of which the transcendental end 
is conceived, or it may, in varying modes and degrees, depart 
from the canons of strict logic. But. however that may he, the 
“theory" cannot he entirely logieo-expcrimcntul since one ele¬ 
ment at least, the tianseendental end itself, is not observable, 
even after the action. Hence not only, ms m the ease of an ultimate 
empirical end, is the end itself gi\en, but the link between the 
last empirical link in the means-end chain and the ultimate 

1 In hia discussion of ideal enda (ibid, lKfif) ff, rapet-mlly 1870 IK71) 
Pareto, contrary to hm definition, seems to enufuse two things under the 
heading "imaginary ends”' (1) ends um<<i"sdile of readmit ion heriuise of 
insurmountable obstacles the actor does not properly evaluate and sili ends 
the realization of which cannot be verified Only the, latter are heir treated 
as transcendental ends 
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transcendental end is nonlogical, since a scientifically verifiable 
theory can establish an intrinsic relation only between entities 
both of which are observable. 

Secondly, a transcendental end may be pursued directly with¬ 
out the intervention of an empirical end and an intrinsic means- 
end chain leading up to it In so far the means-end relation 
cannot, by definition, be intrinsically rational. The question then 
arises whether it is merely arbitrary or there is a selective stand¬ 
ard of the choice of means involved In the previous discussion 1 
it has already been suggested that there is at least one alternative 
selective standard, what has been called the symbolic The term, 
the “symbolic means-end relationship” will be used wherever 
the relation 2 of means and end3 can conveniently be interpreted 
by the observer as involving a standard of selection of means 
according to “symbolic appropriateness,” that is, a standard of 
the order of the relation of symbol and meaning, not of cause and 
effect. The symbolic relation need not be explicitly conscious 
to the actor for this analytical concept to be applicable There are 
probably several subtypes of the symbolic means-end relation¬ 
ship, but one will be of predominant importance m the subsequent 
discussion of this study, the ritual. Ritual involves, as Durkheim 
defined it 3 (and his definition will be accepted here) in addition 
to the role of symbolism, the criterion that it is action in relation 
to sacred 4 things It may hence be defined as a manipulation 
of symbols, in some respects regarded as sacred, which operations 
are held subjectively to be appropriate means to a specific end 
It does not follow that ritual means are applicable only to 
transcendental ends Indeed the category of magic will be 
defined below 6 as the application of ritual means to empirical 
ends, thus distinguishing magical from religious ritual. 0 Further 

1 Chap V, p. 210. 

3 Note that it is the means-end relationship which is symbolic Symbols 
may often be efficient intrinsic means to an end, as linguistic symbols for 
communication of meaning, 

3 See Chap. XI, p 429 

3 Since it will not be of importance in the present context it is beBt to 
postpone explicit discussion of the concept "sacred” till it is taken up in 

connection with Durkheim (Chop XI, pp 411,414.11) 

3 See Chap XI, p 432 

• A good example of magical ritual is the ono cited above, of the Greek 
sailors performing sacrifices to Poseidon as a moans of insuring good weather 
for a voyage Good weather is quite definitely an empiriaally observable 
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specific analysis of the role of ntual will be postponed to the 
discussion of Durkheim but, for the present, a few general 
remarks about its relation to Pareto will suffice 
In so far as either its ends are transcendental or the means-end 
relationship involved is symbolic, or both, action must, according 
to Pareto’s criteria, lie nonlogieal Rut the reason is somewhat 
different from that in action involving the play of instinct and 
other nonsuhjcctivc factors. There, the action is adaptive, the 
organism docs the "right thing” in the situation but without 
subjective motivation. In the sphere here under consideration 
such criteria will not apply Tin* subjective aspect is decisive, 
but the theories governing action are in this case noinuuentifie, 
not unscientific because entities and relationships are involved 
which arc not verifiable, or observable in scientific terms. These 
are to be clearly distinguished from such as are erroneously 
observed, or from sophistic logic 
From the point of view of the actor such action falls into the 
means-end schema From that of the scientific observer, however, 
it is best conceived m somewhat different terms The sociologist, 
that is, must attempt to bring all the observable facts of his 
field in relation to empirical entities In these terms, then, it 
may be said that action involving transcendental ends and ritual 
may be regarded for certain purposes as "expressions" (in one 
sense, manifestations) of ultimate value attitudes That is, their 
relation to the causative factor is as symbolic modes of expression 
-—they are related to what they express essentially m the way 
that linguistic symbols are to their meanings. This is perhaps one 
explanation of the tendency noted above*, 1 for ritual means to be 
included in the derivations which arc, aftei all, elements of 
symbolic expression There is every empirical reason to believe, 

state of affairs, but Poseidon himself is certainly a sacred entity, and the 
quality of sacredness pertains also, in all probability, to other features of the 
action. Moreover the actual operations probably have a symbolic aspect in 
at least two connections (1) the sacrifice, the offer of food, is a symbol of 
good will calling for a reciprocation, (2) tho action, given belief in Poseidon 
and his powers, is a symbolic, expression of the sailors’ attitudes, a desire for 
good weather Only the first symbolic aspect is apt to be at all self-conscious 
to tho actor. A typical religious ritual is the Catholic, baptism Its end is not 
empirical at all but to make tho child eligible for salvation. Among tho 
means used some, at least, are definitely sacred, os the holy water. 

1 Footnote 1, p. 209. 
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that among the value attitudes "expressed” in transcendental 
ends and in ritual 1 the common ultimate value attitudes which are 
also expressed in ultimate common empirical ends play a major 
part. 

Thus from a consideration of the significance of a system of 
ultimate common ends there emerges, to be sure, the question 
of its rather complicated ramifications in relation to the intrinsic 
means-end chain But in addition, a consideration of the implica¬ 
tions of the normative character of the whole intrinsic chain includ¬ 
ing ultimate ends shows that the latter must be considered as the 
rationalized pole of a vaguer complex of elements which may be 
called value attitudes that are not, however, the resistant factors 
discussed above, but specifically value 2 factors. Ultimate ends, 
both empirical and transcendental, as well as ritual may be re¬ 
garded as “ expressions ” in different ways of these value attitudes 3 

In addition, the ends themselves fall into two categories 
Pareto’s “real” and “imaginary,” the empirical and tran¬ 
scendental of this discussion, which stand in different relations to 
action Only empirical ends can serve directly as the ultimate 
ends of an intrinsic system of means-ends relationships In so far 
as transcendental ends are involved, another nonlogical element 
enters in This in turn may involve as one alternative another 
mode of means-end relationship, the symbolic, which is character¬ 
istic of ntual action. All action in pursuit of transcendental ends 
as such, and by ritual means, may be regarded largely 1 as a mode 

1 Ritual acts do not appear to me to be the only important foims of 
symbolic expression of such attitudes, they are merely some of the ones involv¬ 
ing a relatively clear-cut subjective means-end relationship. There are several 
others that are not in the same sense primarily significant as ways of achiev¬ 
ing ends or differ otherwise These will not be explicitly discussed until later 
Nor is of course, the common system of value attitudes the only element of 
action manifested in concrete ritual actions 

1 This term is applied here to the whole group of normative elements in 
the structure of action which emerge out of Pareto’s original “state of 
mind ” 

’ While value attitudes here are conceived as an independent vnunble in 
an analytical sense they stand in functional relations to other elements 
besides those so far discussed A definite statement of these relations, even 
for purposes of this study, will not be attempted until Max Weber’s treat¬ 
ment of rehgion has been considered See Chap XVII 

* Of course m concrete acts of predominantly ritual character there is no 
reason why other elements, above all the resistant elements, should not be 
involved 
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of expression of ultimate value attitudes Here can be seen the 
possible significance of the prominence of ritual in Pareto’s con¬ 
crete treatment 1 * It is not only' 1 a manifestation of instincts and 
drives but also one of the principal forms of the expression m 
relation to action of ultimate value attitudes 3 
It is now possible to settle the question of the line between 
logical and nonlogical action If Pareto bo followed m two main 
points—that logical action is a structurally significant element of 
action systems and that it is the logical relation of means and 
end which characterizes it—then there, is a dearly distinguish¬ 
able portion of the above scheme to which these, criteria apply: 
it is the intermediate sector of the intrinsic meam-end chain 
To take another statement of Pareto’s: so far as action is 
“determined by a process of reasoning" and this process of 
reasoning or scientific theory is not merely a reflection of the 
real deteiminants, then the factors of heredity and environment, 
the “ultimate means and conditions," must be excluded And 
from another point of view also they must be excluded since it 
turns out that in a different connection the same factors are the, 
sources of ignorance and on or, are lienee m this connection also 
nonlogical factors For nonlogieal action as a structural element 
to overlap with logical, both categories including the same 
elements as cnteiia, is surely not peinnssible 
On the other hand, ultimate ends should equally be excluded. 
They, as has been seen, may be regarded as a manifestation of 
value attitudes which are also manifested m a variety of other 
ways, notably ritual and the pursuit of transcendental ends. 
Thus the value-attitude factor forms the nucleus of a complex 
which is best treated together, and is in fact largely so treated by 
Pareto, as nonlogical 

If any difficulty over the status of logical action in relation to 
nonlogical arises it may be ascribed to the fact that Pareto did 

1 A more extended discussion of ritual will be found in Chap XI in connec¬ 
tion with Durkheim's theory of religion 

’Pareto of course did not maintain that it was It would bo if the “in¬ 
stinct” interpretation of the statements, here demonstrated to bo incorrect, 
were adequate. 

3 One further mode of the relation of the value element to action is highly 
important, the, "institutional” Since Pareto does not make ninth of it 1 
prefer to defer itH explicit diseumnon until wo deal with Durkhcim below 
(see Chap. X). 
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not define the distinction in terms of systems of action, An 
isolated unit act can have only one end and that end must be 
either excluded or included If it is included it is easy to slip 
over into the consideration under the rubric of logical action 
of the many problems connected with value attitudes, and that 
tends to leave only the factors of heredity and environment, 
omitting the subjective reference, as nonlogical elements If, on 
the other hand, the original definition m terms of the character 
of the means-end relationship, be adhered to without the con¬ 
sideration of the wider action system, the ends as such tend to 
drop out of separate consideration to be assimilated to the means- 
end relationship with the results already repeatedly discussed. 

So long as the wider context is kept m mind, however, the 
possible objection to Pareto’s definition that it eliminates the 
role of ends and makes the whole subjective aspect of action a 
dependent variable disappears For this to be true, however, 
logical action as a structural category must be thought of as one 
part of the whole chain, or web of chains. It can, for certain 
analytical purposes, be abstracted from the whole as an ele¬ 
ment or group of elements, but it is easy to fall into error if 
it is postulated to have, even hypothetically, independent con¬ 
crete existence. 1 For this can only lead either to the objectionable 
rationalism of the utilitarian position, or to the elimination of 
ends altogether as factors in action. 

If logical action be thought of thus as describing the inter¬ 
mediate sector of the intrinsic means-end chain, another impor¬ 
tant consequence follows Within the context of a given system 
of ultimate ends, the immediate ends of acts within the sector 
are given as facts to the actor, in much the same sense as con¬ 
ditions and potential means are given. This is essentially because 
these immediate ends are, m turn, means to something else This 
is above all true of the generalized means which emerge on the 
economic and political levels of analysis, respectively, as wealth 
and power Other things being equal, it would always be irra¬ 
tional not to maximize wealth and power The question does not 
involve the determination of the ultimate ends of action at all 
Wealth and power are potential means to any ultimate ends of 

1 For an example of the consequences of this fallacy see the author's discus¬ 
sion of Professor Lionel Robbins’ work in “Some Reflections on the Nature 
and Significance of Economics,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1934. 
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an intrinsic means-end system 1 Hence it can be said that on 
these levels, within the framework of an ultimate end system 
these immediate ends are "given” in the sense that the postulate 
of rationality involves the pursuit of them 2 In view of this 
striking fact it is understandable that Pareto, like many others, 
had a certain tendency to assume that the ends of logical action 
are factual data to the actor. 

It is primarily these two generalized means to any ultimate ends, 
or generalized immediate ends of rational action, to which Pareto 
gives the name “interests ” They have been treated heie largely 
in terms of their place in the normative, means-end system of a 
society taken as a unit. As such, power and wealth appear as 
means to the system of common ultimate ends. This is not, 
however, their only possible role in concrete social life The 
integration of a total system of action with a common system of 
ultimate ends constitutes a polar type: it is not a generalized 
description of the usual concrete state of affairs but formulates 
only one extreme limiting type of concrete state. 

One highly important respect m which the concrete state may 
depart from this limiting type of "perfect integration” is in the 
degree to which the ends and value attitudes of different indi¬ 
viduals fail to be completely integrated with any common 
system But in so far as this is the ease it does not necessarily 
in the same proportion remove their actions from the logical 
type. On the contrary it is precisely at these two points that tin* 
lack of integration may tend to focus in the form of a struggle 

1 The only exception id the type of cose where the character of the ultimate 
values is such as to imply tho radical repudiation of wealth and power 
Certain religious systems which unconditionally enjoin poverty or non- 
resistance are examples This does not, however, moan that it will always 
be considered "reasonable” to pursue wealth and power without quantita¬ 
tive limit or without restriction to "legitimate” means, Ro far an the individ¬ 
ual accepts a system of values, it will have implications m both respects 
For example we condemn acquisitive activities which overstep the hcmndH 
of "honesty" and this is a significant limitation however linprci ise the pre¬ 
vailing conception of honesty may he The "other things equal” in the 
above statement must bo taken to mean that it is irrational not to maxi¬ 
mize wealth and power so far as the activities required to do so do not come 
into conflict with the requirements of the particular system of values which 
guides tho individual m question in hm action 

’Within limitH set by the ultimate-end system These limits will vary 
concretely with variations in the lattei. 
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between different individuals and groups for power and wealth 
For all have a “like interest” 1 in these generalized means to their 
ultimate ends even though the latter are diverse and umnte- 
grated In so far as ultimate ends do not directly conflict, as 
they sometimes do, the failure of complete integration will then 
be focused on the interests Hence, as Hobbes has shown, control 
over these interests is a vital point in the stability of any social 
system 

The Status of Economic Theory Again 

Finally, the analysis of this chapter has earned us consider¬ 
ably farther toward the answer to a vital methodological prob¬ 
lem, that of the status of economic theory It will be remembered 
that Marshall took an empiricist view of the scope of economics, 
as concerned with the “everyday business of life” at least so 
far as it could be related to the schema of supply and demand 
But in his concrete treatment he included two distinct orders of 
considerations- on the one hand, those of utility theory, on the 
other of activities. Pareto, however, took a quite different point 
of departure, holding that “pure economics” was an analytically 
abstract theoretical system which, to be concretely applicable, 
needed to be supplemented with other, sociological elements 

It is clear as a result of the preceding analysis that Marshall’s 
activities belong among what Pareto would call the sociological 
elements They involve, predominantly, nonlogical elements of 
the value character It may be said, indeed, that the central 
element, so far as the present conceptual scheme goes, of Mar¬ 
shall’s activities is a common system of ultimate-value attitudes. 
Many of Marshall’s most serious empirical difficulties result 
from failing to recognize that such a system of value attitudes 
may vary independently of the elements of utility theory, of 
knowledge of the situation, scarcity of resources and the motive 
of maximization of utility (m Pareto’s term, ophelimity) The 
two central elements of Marshall’s scheme then are to be found 
at quite different points of an analysis of the structure of social 
action systems. Pareto’s conceptual scheme takes account of 
this separateness while Marshall’s does not; hence Pareto is free 
of certain biases which distort Marshall's perspective 

1 A useful term employed by R. M, Maciver, Society, Its Structure and 
Changes, p 8, 
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Bat in addition to providing a much more definite ana¬ 
lytical basis for the differentiation of the two major elements of 
Marshall’s thought than was available before, the preceding 
discussion has made it possible to define the focus of interest of 
utility theory in relation to the things closest to it much more 
adequately than has previously been possible in this discussion. 
It is clear that the focus of interest of economic theory has 
been in action so far as it is logical The “ideal experimental 
conditions” for the concrete application of economic theoiy are 
defined in part by the requirement that the logicality of the system 
of action is maximized This is the much discussed postulate of 
economic rationality But at the same time structural analysis of 
action systems has revealed that economic theory is by no means 
equally concerned with all the structural elements of such a 
system even m the limiting case of perfect rational integration 
As has already been said, action is economically explicable only 
in so far as it is logical, hence all factors responsible for deviation 
from the norm of intrinsic rationality may be ruled out as non¬ 
economic Second, it is clear that ultimate-end systems, as 
variables, are also noneconomic Every concrete system to winch 
economic theory is applicable has such ultimate ends, but these 
are given data for economic theory. Third, the ultimate means 
and conditions of action arc noneconomic factors. For tile 
theories relevant to them are capable of formulation in non- 
subjective terms, hence economic theory would not involve any 
independent variables relative to nonsubjactive theoretical 
systems, It follows that the, focus of interest of economic 
theory is in the intermediate sector of the intrinsic means-end 
chain 

But from the point of view of this study it has been found 
that this intermediate sector may conveniently be differenti¬ 
ated, in turn, into three subsectors. Economic theory as dealt 
with by Marshall and the, groat majority of other “orthodox” 
theorists clearly makes no attempt to account for the, framework 
of distributive order in a social system, but only for certain 
processes which go on within such an order and subject to certain 
rules laid down in the order. Neither does it deal with the tenden¬ 
cies to break through the restrictions of the order by such means 
as force and fraud, but rather only considers activities so far as 
certain types of means arc employed, On the other hand, it is not 
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particularly concerned with what has here been called the techno- 
logical aspect of the means-end chain, though for economic 
reasoning to make sense, concretely, it is necessary to assume 
that technological problems have, in a measure, been solved. 
This leaves, as its main focus of interest, the central subsector 
of the intermediate sector It is the point where considerations of 
the allocation of scarce means as between scarce resources 
become involved Hence, for purposes of this study, economics 
may be defined as “the science which studies the processes of 
rational acquisition of scarce means to the actor’s ends by produc¬ 
tion and economic exchange, and of their rational allocation as 
between alternative uses ” To this end economic theory is a 
system composed of the variables which most directly account 
for the degree to which any given social system of action in fact 
involves a rational process of the acquisition and allocation of 
scarce resources by the means designated. That this conception 
of the place of economics fits m with Pareto’s use of the term is 
best shown by the place at which he introduced the conception 
of economic utility (ophelimity) m his more general theory of 
social utility 

The argument of the present chapter may, m conclusion, be 
briefly summarized First, it was the conclusion of the previous 
chapter that m addition to the distinctions Pareto himself made 
m his own classification of the residues, it was necessary, for the 
purposes of this study, to distinguish two different orders of 
structural elements of action systems which were involved m the 
sentiments manifested in the residues This conclusion was 
definitely verified by considering Pareto’s relation to Social 
Darwinism His qualified rejection of this doctrine showed 
clearly that the sentiments involved in nonlogical action could 
not be reduced exclusively to the drives of anti-intellectualist 
psychology His explicit statement about Social Darwinism was 
further confirmed by his use of two hypothetical abstract 
societies to only one of which the Darwinian theory would 
apply The formulation of the other showed that one main 
qualification of the Darwinian theory is due to recognition of 
the role of the value elements as factors in action The same 
conclusions emerged again from the consideration of what is 
meant by Pareto’s question, “Do the residues correspond to the 
facts?” and the way he answers it. 
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The attempt was then made to supplement Pareto's own 
explicit analysis m its relevance to the present study by taking 
up the implications of the concept of logical action for the struc¬ 
ture of systems of action involving a plurality of individuals The 
result of this was a conception of integrated chains of intrinsic 
means-end relationships at the one end of which are found to he 
integrated systems, both individual and social, of ultimate ends, 
at the other, the ultimate means and conditions, heredity and 
environment The inteimediate sector, at the same time, was 
found to fall into three mam subsections according to the breadth 
of the range of conditions under consideration, the technological, 
economic and political, respectively 

That this scheme was not merely an arbitrary construction was 
then demonstrated by applying it to Pareto’s theory of social 
utility. It proved able to account for all the main elements of the 
theory, most of which Pareto had not explicitly developed in his 
original analytical scheme Above all, the conception of “the 
end which the society should puisue” which Pareto found essential 
to that of the utility of a collectivity cannot he interpreted 
without conceiving the action system of a society as culminating 
in a common system of ultimate ends. This is Pareto’s version 
of the sociologistic theorem, and its emergence marks a radical 
difference from the sociological individualism usual in tho 
positivistic tradition. 

Finally, the question was laiscd as to the i elation of this system 
of rational types to the other parts of systems of action. It was 
found to constitute a system of norms which form one, hut only 
one, group of structural determinants of action It implies the. 
factors of heredity and environment, in the role, both of ultimate 
means and conditions, and of the sources of ignorance and error, 
the factors resistant to the realization of a rational norm These 
are involved in tho sentiments along with other things 

On the other hand, ultimate ends were found to he only one. 
element of a larger complex the nucleus of which is a system of 
value attitudes, 1 which aie also involved in the sentiments These 

'It is because Pareto's term "sentiment’’ includes both tins and tho 
psychological element, that it has Boomed host to replace it for pm poses of 
this study with "vatuo attitude.” This is to be understood an a eonerote 
attitude in so far as it can bo understood by its orientation to a vuluo system 
which is in one aspect related to a system of ultimate ends 
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value attitudes are involved in action not only as related to the 
ultimate ends of the intrinsic means-end chain, thus to ultimate 
empirical ends, but also to transcendental ends and, as elements 
m ritual action, in institutional control, m art, in play 1 and in 
other modes This whole ultimate-value complex comprises a 
relatively well-defined set of structural elements clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable both from the intermediate means-end sector and 
from the factors of heredity and environment 

In the context of the present structural analysis Pareto’s con¬ 
cept of logical action is found to apply exactly to the intermediate 
sector of the intrinsic means-end chain Then nonlogical action, 
which Pareto defined as a residual category, is found to involve 
two main groups of structural elements, those capable of formu¬ 
lation in terms of nonsubjective systems especially heredity and 
environment, on the one hand; the value complex, on the other. 
The analysis of nonlogical action on which Pareto himself 
embarks, leading up as it does to the concepts of residue and 
derivation and their classification, cuts across the present line of 
analysis, and hence this distinction, which is fundamental for 
purposes of this study, does not appear in the analytical part 
of his treatise It does, however, appear in the synthetic portions, 
particularly the discussion of the two abstract societies That he 
did not develop it analytically is primarily due to the fact that 
for his own purposes he had no occasion to carry the explicit 
treatment of nonlogical action beyond the isolated unit act to 
consideration of the structure of total social systems of action 

With the results of this long and somewhat arduous analysis in 
mind it is now proposed to come back, m the next chapter, to 
some of Pareto’s empirical generalizations This will be done for 
two reasons First, it will confirm the above analysis, m its 
relation to Pareto's conceptual scheme, by an empirical verifica¬ 
tion In this respect it will be maintained that it is impossible to 
understand what he does without reference to the value elements 
of the theory. Second, it will provide an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate that theoretical views of this character make a fundamental 
difference in the interpretation of concrete phenomena This 
section will then be concluded with a brief consideration of the 
significance of the results of the analysis of Pareto for the prob¬ 
lems of the study as a whole. 

1 These three elements will not, as already noted, be explicitly discussed 
until later 
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VILFEEDO PARETO, III: EMPIRICAL 
GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Ideology Problem 

The first empirical aspect of Pareto’s work to be discussed 
briefly is hts treatment of “ideologies,” 1 of the “theories" 
associated with nonlogical action For the, particular methodolog¬ 
ical reasons already outlined this study forms the central clement 
of his own analytical treatment, but it also has its direct empirical 
application, which is the matter for discussion here 

Pareto’s general approach to the distinction between logical 
and nonlogical action is, as has been shown, such as to imply that 
in so far as action is logical, the “theories” associated with it 
will be logico-experimcntal theories and hence that a departure 
from the logico-experimental standard on the. pai t of the, theories 
accompanying action may be regarded as an index of the role of 
at least certain nonlogical elements in the action itself IIis first 
great service is, by his exhaustive critique of these theories, the 
revelation of their extremely wide extent. Above all by deflating 
the pretentions of very many such theories to scientific status 
he has greatly altered the view held in many circles 2 of the 
relative importance of the logical and the. nonlogical elements of 
action But this fact alone docs not settle the question of the 
character of the relations of such nonscientific theories to overt 
action As a result of the previous analysis one thing may be, 
said with confidence: that it is a highly complex problem. But 
there are nevertheless to be found certain hints of the direction 
of its solution 

What distinguished logico-experimental theories in their rela¬ 
tions to action was the character of the means-end relationships 

‘It is not expedient hero to enter into the many meanings of this much 
used, and often abused, term. It is chosen simply as tho most convenient for 
present purposes 

1 Pareto stands by no means alone m this, in this sense, anti-intelleetual- 
istic current of thought 
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they stated, as guided by scientifically verifiable theories in the 
“virtual” form. Hence the elements of departure from the 
logieo-expenmental norm may be classified an belonging to two 
general types: on the one hand, those concerning the status of 
what from the subjective point of view appear as means-end 
relationships and, on the other hand, those concerning elements of 
action falling outside the logical means-end relationship as such. 

The first type of departure in turn involves two kinds of 
elements, erroneous observation of fact and sophistic reasoning 
from the observations Either or both may he involved in any 
given concrete theory. In so far as the nonlogicality of a theory 
is of this character the tendency is, as has been seen, to regard 
its meaningful aspect as irrelevant and to interpret the theory 
itself as a "manifestation" m the sense of an “index” of some¬ 
thing else Then the “real forces” of action are not expressed 
m the theory, but the latter is like a veil covering them, which 
it is the business of the sociologist to tear away. In this sense the 
forces manifested in the theories turn out to bn the “non¬ 
meaningful” categories of heredity and environment The latter 
become “meaningful” in relation to the subjective aspect of 
action just in so far as they can be related as means and con¬ 
ditions to subjective ends. But from this point of view, in this 
context, if such relation exists to the actor it is “erroneous”; 
hence the “real” significance of these determinants m nonlogical 
action is on another level The theories are ideologies in the 
derogatory sense of secondary manifestations of the real deter¬ 
minant forces The practical empirical result is to "debunk” such 
theories, to come to the conclusion they are not in themselves 
important but are secondary phenomena significant only as 
“thermometer readings." 1 

The other type of departure involves quite different consider¬ 
ations These may again be subdivided into two. The ultimate 
ends of action in the analytical sense, whether empirical or 
transcendental or both, are always ‘‘manifestations of senti- 

1 It ia noteworthy that when he is talking m tliiH vein Pareto often, in 
spite of his explicit definitions to the contrary, (dips over into speaking of 
the whole of the nonaoventifio theories a8 "derivations " Tins Heema to anso 
from the fact that the derivations, being the variable, contingent elements, 
are unimportant while the residues aie, (or “expiess") Hie real determinant 
forces Hence the tondoncy to identify derivations with total theories which 
in this context, but not the otlior, are contingent. C'f Trait6, 2152-2153. 
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meats’' and never statements of what are to the actor external 
facts. Hence, whenever an ultimate end is involved, for this 
reason alone the theory accompanying action must by definition 
depart from the logico-experimental standard Here, however, 
by its departure from the standard above, the theory is not 
devalued as a factor in action What is debunked is only its 
claim to scientific status This is not, of course, to say that the 
residue simply is the effective force in action. The matter is by no 
means so simple as that, as Pareto was well aware But the 
residue, the principle, is an expression of the value attitudes 
undeilying it It is more than an index, it embodies in its meaning 
at least certain aspects of these value attitudes. In its relation 
to action it stands in the normative relation of a logically 1 formu¬ 
lated end or rule which in the limiting case is a completely 
adequate 2 expression of the real force But above all in relation 
to ultimate ends this limiting type is seldom attained, or even 
very closely approached Hence there is an element of "inde¬ 
terminacy” in the relation between residue and sentiment, 
between logically formulated end and value attitude, on which 
Pareto rightly lays great stress But this docs not affect the main 
point of the present discussion—that, however inadequately, a 
residue docs express a sentiment, a value, attitude. The relation is 
radically different from that in the above case.’ 

Secondly, on the value plane, the theories may depart from the 
logico-cxpcrimcntal standard by the character of the means-end 
relationship involved. That is, the relations established may 
not be merely, from an intrinsic point of view, "erroneous” but 
may also have a peculiar positive character—-they may he 
symbolic 01 ritual * As m the case, of ultimate ends these relation¬ 
ships necessarily involve departure from the logico-experimental 
standard—they are from the latter point of view arbitrary 
relationships But, again as in the case of ultimate ends, this 

1 Or pseudologically depending on the degree of precision 

2 For the analytical purposes in hand in the same sense, as is applicable 
m tho case of logical action Supra, p 21S 

5 Perhaps this capability of “expression" by meaningful symbols is the 
best single criterion of a "value" clement, as distinguished from the factors 
of heredity and onvnonment 

‘Pure “error” and symbolic relationships may natuially lie involved in 
the same concrete theories But no no tho Icbb tho analytical distinction is 
vital. 
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fact does not imply that they are irrelevant to the understanding 
of the forces determining action 

On the contrary, the doctrine would seem to be the following- 
In so far as these theories attain the norm of rigorous logical 
formulation according to their own standards, they may be 
regarded as “adequately expressing” these forces, or, for prac¬ 
tical scientific purposes as interchangeable with them That is, 
action may be regarded as determined by the theory, the “process 
of reasoning,” m the same sense as is true of logical action In this 
context the distinction between the logical and the nonlogical 
elements of action does not lie on the plane of a difference m the 
relation of theory and of action as such, but in the character 
of the theories which may be held to determine action Here the 
term ideology changes its meaning radically—it becomes a name 
not for an unimportant theory but for a nonscientific theory 
related to action 1 

But this is strictly true only at the rationalized pole Short of 
this, where most concrete theories fall, the theory is not a fully 
adequate expression of the real forces of action, even the value 

1 In the mam logical structure of Pareto’s theoretical system there is 
contained no definite theorem, explicit or implicit, relative to tho role of 
ideas in action The question is rather left open to bo decided on empirical 
grounds in the particular case There is, however, in the procedure by which 
Pareto led up to the formulation of his system, a source of what may be 
called an anti-mtellectualistic bias It is well to call attention to it 

In the formulation of the concept of logical action the starting point is the 
methodology of positive science Prom this Pareto concludes that action, 
so far as it is logical, can be understood as proceeding from a “process of 
reasoning,” that the meanings of the words m the “theory” accompanying 
action constitute a sufficient basis for understanding the action itself This 
is not true of nonlogical action m general, hence the necessity of introducing 
into the analysis the “state of mind” A, which is distinguished from the 
“theories” C Since nonlogical action is a residual category, it is not brought 
out that there is a type where the relation of theory and action is essentially 
the same as in the logical case, the only difference being in the character of 
the theory It is likely to be inferred, rather, that in so far as action is 
nonlogical it is never possible to understand it m terms of the meanings of 
the words constituting the theories 

The above analysis has shown that there is no warrant for this inference 
in the mam structure of Pareto’s system. But the fact that it is indicated 
m his starting points helps to account both for any anti-intollectuabstic bias 
which he may authentically show, and for the very widespread tendency of 
secondary interpreters to impute a radically anti-mtellectualistic position 
to him 
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factors, because of its indeterminacy. In so far as this is true it 
is not possible to take the theory at its face value but a complex 
study must be undertaken to separate out the fundamental from 
the contingent elements of the theory. This study is the inductive 
analysis into residues and derivations. It is this indeterminacy, 
this failure to attain the logical norm, which makes necessary 
such a procedure, laborious as it is, before the sociologist can 
gain insight into the determining forces of social equilibrium 
But this necessity is not an index of the unimportance of value 
factors. Even when, as is the cose short of the fully rationahaed- 
type case, the theories cease to be fully adequate expressions of 
value attitudes, they still remain the best available Particularly 
when they have been subjected to the analysis of separating out 
the residues they aie more usable than any other manifestation 
because they are less affected by extraneous factors than are 
overt acts 

Pareto never attempted a classification of these nonscientific 
theories in terms of their relative degree of approach to the 
rationalized pole A very rough classification is suggested by the 
distinction between “myth” and “dogma .” 1 A myth is primarily 
an “expression,” while a dogma involves the explicit statement 
of a principle set up as a guide to action. The latter category 
includes what are generally ealled ethical, metaphysical and 
theological systems. 

The problem of the relation of “ideologies” to scientific 
theories is most acute in the ease of “dogmatic” ideologies, The 
general distinction between scientific and metaphysical theories 
goes far back m European thought. To mention only one promi¬ 
nent case, it was made a fundamental cornerstone of Comte's 
thought What is new m Pareto us not the formal distinction 
itself but two main uses to which he has put it 

In the first place, among more or less avowedly nonscientific 
theories he has, by his incisive critical analysis, shown that 
generally their claims to logical precision are greatly exaggerates! 5 
They not only surpass experience m their basic premises, hut 

‘Some such distinction is common in tho literature. This version is 
owed largely to Professor A. D. Nook (unpublished lectures at Harvard 
University). 

‘Sec especially TraiU, Chaps. IV and V, Leg lhtorv» q\n rltpamml 
1‘experience, and Lee (hionea pacudoenerUififuee. 
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these premises are themselves, in a large proportion of cases, so 
lacking m precision that clear-cut, unambiguous prescriptions 
for conduct cannot be derived from them 1 Hence Pareto’s 
roundabout way of studying their relation to action ia far more 
often necessary than would appear at first sight 

Secondly, Pareto has extended his cnticism to a large group 
of positivistic theories which set up claims to furnish guidance 
to action The theories of progress, democracy, humamtanamsm 
and the like are for his purposes in exactly the same status as 
those of karma and transmigration, as Catholic dogma or the 
mythology of the Eskimo They are only pseudoscientific 
theories, departing from the logico-expenmental standard in 
respect both of formal precision and of the factual status of many 
of the entities involved 2 

While the criticism is directed specifically against these par¬ 
ticular modern theories the conclusion drawn, at least by impli¬ 
cation, is broader—that all the theories which express the 
ultimate value elements of action are in so far nonscientifie 
And so long as the principal elements of action remain what they 
are and have been these theories will persist; however much 
they may change their form and take on scientific camouflage, 
their essential character remains unchanged 3 "Taking the popu¬ 
lation as a whole we observe a succession of theologies and 
metaphysical systems rather than any diminution in the totality 
of these phenomena, as we have already often had occasion to 
note ”* 

This conclusion, due essentially to Pareto’s more skeptical 
version of the methodology of positive science, has truly revolu¬ 
tionary empirical consequences for the positivistic theory of 
social change For, as has been shown , 6 the latter has been 
predominantly a theory of linear evolution In the anti-intellec- 
tualistic version it has become assimilated with the theory of 

1 They are comme le caoutchouc, aa Pareto Bays 

2 "In reality what is called the warfare of 'reason' against the positive 
religions is merely the warfare of two religions In the theology of Progress 
history is seen as a struggle between a principle of ‘evil’ called ‘superstition’ 
and a principle of ‘good’ called ‘science Traiti, 1889 

1 “There is no such thing as a faith more scientific than another ■’ TraiU I 
p 333. 

* Ibid., 1881 

6 Chap III. 
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biological evolution, and social change has been viewed aa a 
process of cumulatively better adaptation to the conditions of 
the environment. This version, as stated above , 1 Pareto unequi¬ 
vocally rejected In the rationalistic version, on the other hand, 
the dynamic element of the process of change has been the 
cumulative growth of scientific knowledge. 

Though this element remains for Pareto, its social influence is 
confined to the category of logical action. Whatever dynamic 
process the ultimate value element may be subject to, it is by no 
means clear that it is necessarily one of linear accumulation 2 
as in the case of scientific knowledge In the above passage Pareto 
speaks of a “succession of theologies and metaphysical systems 11 
rather than the continuous development of a single one In fact, 
it seems highly probable that this view of the nature and role of 
ideologies has a close and important connection with Pareto’s 
explicit rejection 3 of a linear evolutionary theory m general 
and espousal of a cyclical conception in its place. The investiga¬ 
tion of the question may, then, be combined with the discussion 
of the cyclical theory 

Before leaving the subject of ideologies, however, it may be 
noted that the above discussion yields an interpretation of 
Pareto’s very frequently reiterated distinction between the 
“truth" and the "social utility" of a doctrine 1 To confuse the, 
two is, he says, a typical error of those who can see only the. 
logical elements of action. The standard of truth which he, con¬ 
tinually employs is that of logieo-experimental science. An 
untrue doctrine is, then, one which departs from this standard 
But in this sense the view that only true doctrines should be useful 
would mean that society should be "based upon reason ’’ This, 
however, as has been shown, Pareto considered impossible since 
essential data were lacking Hence society, so long as the. value 
element plays a part, will always be. characterized by the currency 
of untrue, i e , nonseientifie doctrines. These doctrines moreover 
partly manifest, partly constitute, elements essential to the 

1 Chap VI, pp 220 jf 

J This was, it will ho recalled, the voraion Marshall Rave, without hill 
methodological self-consclouHncBB. 

3 Trailt, I, 343-344, also 730 

’ ViLFiucno Pareto, Manuel d'famomie politique,, p 31 Trail <*, I, Hit 
72, 167, 219, 240, 568, 843; II, 1021 
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maintenance of the social equilibrium. Hence their suppression 
could not but be harmful to the society 

For these “untrue” theories to serve as efficacious motives of 
conduct they must be “believed ” 1 But Bince they cannot be 
proved scientifically, the “truth,” that is, criticism according 
to the logico-expenmental standard, can act only as a solvent, 
undermining this belief . 2 Skepticism is, Pareto often remarks, an 
inadequate basis of action 3 Hence knowing the “truth,” that 
is adopting a skeptical, scientific attitude toward value questions, 
may well incapacitate the members of the society for action m 
pursuit of its end 4 

Essentially the same considerations are relevant to under¬ 
standing what Pareto meant by another of his common views— 
that it is very easy to exaggerate the efficaciousness of logic as a 
means of persuasion, of getting others to act as you want them 
to One ground for this view is the common argument of anti- 
rational psychology: men simply do not act rationally m any 

1 “Rare and not very persuasive is the unbelieving apostle, on the contrary 
frequent and highly persuasive is the apostle who believes ” Traiti, I, 854 

Also “Those who see in prophets only charlatans and imposters are 
very far from the truth, they confuse the exception with the rule ” Ibid , 
1101 See also 1124 

“Rare are those men who are cynically agnostic, and just as rare are 
the pure hypocrites Most men try to reconcile their personal advantage with 
the residues of sociability " Ibid , 1884 

"It goes without saying that every believer holds his belief to be rational 
and all others absurd " Ibid , 585 

1 “Reason always weakens the sentiments of religion of the upper class ” 
Manuel, p 87 The accusations against Socrates were sound Ibid , p 91 
See also TraitA, I, 616, II, 2341 

A highly interesting statement of the mam idea involved here is the 
following. “The oscillations (of skepticism and faith, see below pp 284 Jf) are 
the result of the antagonism of two opposed sets of forces—the correspond¬ 
ence of the derivations with reality, and their social utility ” TraiU, II, 1683 
A fundamental social instability and hence a prime cause of the cyclical 
movements discussed in the next section is implied in the double fact that 
faith, i e ,m n broad sense, religious belief, is indispensable to social stability, 
but it cannot withstand the disintegrating effect of rational, scientific 
criticism Hence the tragic situation, society is doomed to oscillate forever 
between fanatical obscurantism and fatal instability Soe also j bid , II, 
2341 

3 “Discussion of ethical questions can be harmful to a society and even 
destroy its foundations " Ibid , 2002 

1 Ibid,, 2147. 
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sense They are swayed by habit, by suggestion, crowd influences, 
etc, or by instinctive drives. Arguing with them does no good. 
You must place them in situations where these mechanisms 
will act in the desired way This is one element m Pareto’s view, 
but only one Rational persuasion is also limited because to 
persuade anyone to do something you must not only show him 
how to do it, but also get him to see why he should do it at all. 
Where values are involved which are not facts which everyone 
must admit to be true or false, but which are “subjective,” there 
is no rational means of getting another to accept the end . 1 An 
Indian mystic can tell an American businessman that the tilings 
of this world to which he devotes his life—money and Huecess—- 
are pure illusion and that reality can only be, approached by 
sitting under a tree and contemplating It is unlikely he can 
prove it to the American’s satisfaction The only recourse in 
such cases is an appeal to sentiments. Values are either accepted 
or rejected, they arc not proved or disproved as facts are.* 

Thus Pareto’s treatment of the ideology problem confirms the 
general analysis While one of the lines of thought involved 
leads to a depreciation of the role of ideas in conduct, the other 
does not. In the, latter context the eiror Pareto is combating is 
the identification of ideas in general with logico-oxperimental 
theories It is only the role of the latter he attacks. What may 
be called value ideas are, on the eoutiary, of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the understanding of the social equilibrium . 3 

L Among many statements is tins. "No one ever became a believer by 
demonstration ” Manuel, p 77 

2 Not only can a “religion” not be "demonstrated,” t/nm facia, it cannot 
be refuted" by reference to “fiuts” “At one time some good people 
thought they could destroy Christianity by proving that Christ never 
existed, they have merely struck their sivords m water ” Traitf, MM 

3 Seo Manuel, p. 128 While fioin the point of view of logic o-cxperinionlal 
science we recognize that the them ms of religion and ethics "are entirely 
devoid of precision and exact correspondent e with fat Is, <m the other hand 
we cannot deny then great importance in lnstoiy and m the determination of 
social equilibrium.” Trailt, 848 See also ilnd , 641 

It follows that sentiments anti their manifestations [it, ideas] are 
facts for sociology at least as important us actions " Ilnd, 210 “Tins 
reasoning applies not only to the catholic lehgitm but to all other religions 
even to all metaphysical doctrines It is impossible to consitlei the major 
pait of the life of human soeicties up to om tune us absurd “ That this is m 
fact a theory affirming a positive though not exclusive role of ideas is deh- 
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Cycles of Social Change 

The cyclical theory Pareto actually developed was not meant 
to be an exhaustive theory of the total process of social change 
but was concerned predominantly with the process of change m 
the relations to each other and to the rest of the factors in the 
social eq uili brium of two of the six classes of residues i 1 Class I, 
the “instinct 2 of combinations" and Class II, the “persistence 
of aggregates " However, both the fact that he selected these 
two and the manner in which he deals with them make it a fair 
presumption that he considered them of outstanding importance 

mtely proved by such statements as the following “The idealistic theory 
which takes the residue for the cause of the facts is erroneous But the 
materialistic [can we not say positivistic?] theory which takes the facts 
for the cause of the residue is equally so In reality they are mutually 
dependent " Ibid , 1014 

1 No attempt has been made m this study to enter into a general critical 
consideration of Pareto's classification of the residues Though a very ardu¬ 
ous task, it would well repay the effort The author is not aware that 
anyone has seriously made the attempt One point may, however, be noted. 
The concept “residue 11 as developed in Pareto’s analytical discussion in the 
early part of the Traiti refers to a proposition which is isolable from concrete 
nonscientific theories by a process of analytical induction, and is hence an 
element of such theories Even if attention is paid not strictly to the 
residues, but to what is manifested m them, the reference will necessarily 
be to analytically separable elements of action 

Pareto's own classification does not appear to have been arrived at from 
such an analytical basis, for when speaking of particular residues or classes 
of them such as those of combinations or of the persistence of aggregates, 
he speaks in terms which give the reader to understand that he refers to 
general, concrete tendencies of action (such as innovation and hostility to it) 
Pareto, in his text, gives no account of the process by which he arrived at the 
classification, he merely sets it forth and illustrates it The suggestion may, 
however, be ventured that it was primarily by a process of empirical gen¬ 
eralization in which his vast knowledge of the history of antiquity played 
a prominent part There is no adequate theoretical bridge to be found m his 
work between the analytical approach to the concept, in the first place, 
and the classification he offers Besides the kind of structural analysis in 
relation to his initial scheme, set forth in the last chapter, a most important 
line of theorizing based on Pareto's starting points would be to attempt to 
construct this The fact that he did not himself do it is certainly one of the 
circumstances contributing to the confused state in which secondary inter¬ 
pretation of his work m general stands 

1 In view of the above discussion “instinct" seems to be an unfortunate 
term to use here, but it would not be advisable to attempt to amend Pareto’s 
terminology for present purposes, 
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The two classes of residues are not rigorously defined, but 
certain traits of the persons in whom each predominates occur 
repeatedly The instinct of combinations residues 1 lead to the 
tendency to form combinations out of all sorts of disparate 
elements, without necessarily any foreknowledge of intrinsic 
relatedness 2 With them are associated innovation, inventive¬ 
ness, projecting and scheming The tendency is to attain ends 
by cleverness and resourcefulness rather than by persistence and 
steadfastness, to use indirect rather than direct methods, to 
avoid overt conflict, to circumvent rather than override obstaeles 
The persistence of aggregates 5 class of residues is, on the other 
hand, associated with essentially the opposite characteristics It 
involves a stability of combinations onre formed, steadfastness 
and directness, willingness to accept open conflict, a tendency to 
override obstacles and hence to use force, tiaditionahsm rather 
than innovation, an absence of cleverness and resourcefulness 
With this general contrast goes a somewhat more special one in 
matters of great social importance Men strong in “combina¬ 
tions ” 4 tend to value the present above, the future, the- immediate 
above the distant future, “material" over "ideal” goods and 
satisfactions and the interests of the individual over those of 
any collectivity such as the family, the local community or tin- 
state Men strong in “persistent aggregates," on the other hand, 
value the future above the. present, the ideal above the material, 
and subordinate, their personal interests far more, to those of the 
collectivities to which they belong. Hence for Pareto’s theory, 
some of the most important properties of any given society 
depend upon the relative proportions in its members of these, 
two classes of residues,® 

But, for Pareto, the significance, of the. situation in this respect 
is greatly heightened by its relation to the class structure, of a 
society Class differentiation is, he. holds, so fundamental that 
society may almost be defined as a hierarchical entity 5 For his 
purposes, however, he goes no farther than to divide, it roughly 
into two classes, the elite and the, non-elite The elite are simply 
1 Cf in general Traiti, 880 Jf. 

1 It must bo remembered this w an element of nniUngicnl action 
* Cf Tratti, 991 Jf. 

1 Cf ibid., 2178. 

5 Or, more strictly, of the sentiments which they manifest 
‘ See especially Train, 2025 ff. 
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those who greatly excel the mass in any particular respect—they 
always constitute a relatively small minority. The elite are, in 
turn, subdivided again into the governmental and the nongovern¬ 
mental elite—the former being those who directly or indirectly 
in important degree influence or take part in administering the 
affairs of government The constitution of the elite in terms of 
the two classes of residues is a matter of great importance 

In society as a whole the residues change but slowly, and the 
classes of residues in relation to each other still more slowly, but 
on account of its relatively small numbers this is not nearly so 
likely to be true of the elite There is m most societies a continual 
process of “circulation of the elite” whereby some individuals 
are rising into the elite and others falling out of it In the course 
of this process the character of the elite may change radically 
in a relatively short time. 

This process Pareto conceives as essentially cyclical, and he 
considers it in terms of three closely interrelated phases The first 
concerns the status of the governmental elite as such The starting 
point of the analysis is the postulate that there is m general a 
certain amount of class antagonism so that government is not 
entirely a matter of routine administration but also involves 
measures specially aimed at the attainment and maintenance of 
power These measures tend to divide for Pareto into the two 
main classes of “force” and "ruse ni Force needs no explanation; 
it is the exercise, at such critical junctures as may arise, of 
physical coercion or the threat of it as a means of gaming assent 
and obedience Ruse shades all the way from clever stratagem 
and maneuvering, appeal to sentiment and interest, over into 
outright fraud It is quite clear that in so far as the two classes of 
residues m question are mutually exclusive—and they are, for 
Pareto, to a high degree—the men of “persistence” will tend to 
use force and the direct appeal to sentiments of persistence which 
they themselves share, while the men of “combinations” will 
predominantly employ ruse, the appeal to interests and the 
exploitation of sentiments they do not themselves share 

The cycle, then, is one of alternation in predominance in the 
governing elite of these two classes of residues Pareto starts 
with the remark that a governing elite which is unwilling or 
unable to make use of force to maintain its position is an easy 

1 Ibid, 2274-2275 
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prey to a small, well-organized and well-led group who are ready 
to employ force to attain their ends . 1 Such men he calls the 
“lions ” The cycle starts with the accession to power of such a 
group through the use or threat of force These men tend to be 
men strong in the persistence of aggregates, with a strong “faith ” 
which they share with their followers. 

But these qualities, however efficacious they may be m bringing 
their bearers to power, art' not so advantageous in its mainte¬ 
nance Force is more advantageously used, or threatened, against 
the “ins” in the piocess of attaining power than against one’s 
own followers and other “subjects” in the process of maintaining 
discipline when m power Hence the tendency is to turn more and 
more to "combinations," to nine These same circumstances also 
alter the conditions of circulation of the elite The premium on 
ruse as a means of government leads to the rise into the governing 
elite of men skilled in ruse, who never have shared tin* faith 
of the original foundeis of the regime. Hence the. residues of 
persistence m the governing elite are both weakened by the 
fact that the exigencies of their situation call less and less for the 
qualities associated with them, and are diluted by the accession 
of a different type fiom below Above all, when opposition, 
domestic or foreign, instead of being suppressed by force is cir¬ 
cumvented by ruse, the tendency is for the processes of govern¬ 
ment to become more and more expensive. This fact puts a great 
premium on abilities which are suitable to the finding of means 
m ways which do not involve the use of force 
Finally, in combination with those elements, the mere fact 
of the ease of achieved power tends to weaken the persistence of 
aggregates in the governing elite. The immediate end, power, 
having been achieved, the more nearly ultimate ends tend to be 
lost sight of, and the members of the elite lie back and enjoy the 
fruits of their victory This is above all true since, often, the 
process of weakening of the. residues of persistence is accompanied 
by an efflorescence of the finer fruits of "civilization.” which 
naturally is especially pronounced in the elite 
This same process, however, has its reverse aspect on the side 
of the governed. On the one hand, the sentiments on tin 1 basis of 
which the governing elite was botnc into power may be outraged 
by the by-products of the process of dilution of the residues of 
'Ibid., 2178 $, 
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persistence—among other things with the passing of ruse over 
into fraud On the other hand the alteration of the conditions 
of circulation of the elite leads to the accumulation below of able 
men strong m the persistence of aggregates who share these 
sentiments and are willing to use force. The extent to which the 
situation becomes unstable is very largely dependent on the 
extent to which the elite is able to deprive the governed of their 
leaders If the elite is open and allows the rise of these men, the 
process may go on for a very long time. But, subject to this 
qualification, the increasing predominance of the men of combi¬ 
nations, the "foxes ,” 1 in the elite steadily decreases the latter’s 
resistance to force; on the other hand, the probability of forceful 
opposition, from below or possibly from without, steadily in¬ 
creases. The result is likely to be the eventual overthrow of the 
governing elite and the beginning of a new cycle 

This strictly political phase of the cycle fits closely with an 
economic phase Here the combinations type, the "speculators ,” 2 
are the economic counterpart of the political “foxes ” The general 
change in the character of the governing elite, which naturally 
shades off into the nongovernmental elite, brings to the top m 
economic affairs an entrepreneur class of this type—fertile in 
projects and promotion schemes of all sorts The immediate 
result of this is likely to be a burst of economic prosperity since 
these men take the direction of economic affairs out of the hands 
of the more traditionally minded The rise of this class tends to 
coincide with that of the "foxes” partly because the general 
social milieu is favorable to both types, but also partly because 
of a direct reciprocal relation On the one hand, government has 
an immense power over economic opportunity and its actions 
can be highly important means of opening the door to the specu¬ 
lators. On the other, the growing expensiveness of government 
makes the speculators equally useful to the "foxes ” Hence the 
predominance of the two tends to coincide. 

There is, in strictly economic activities, no place for a group of 
"lions” since the use of force as a means of acquisition takes 
action out of the economic sphere into the political But there is 
none the less a type characterized by the predominance of the 

1 Ibid, 2178 

* Ibid,, 2313 
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residues of persistence—Pareto calls them the rentiers 1 While 
not “forceful” persona, they are conservative traditionalists 
opposed to the innovations of the speculators. Their functional 
importance in the social scheme lies in the fact that they are 
savers, while the speculators, though often great producers, 
are extravagant, exploit saving and for their role in the cycle arc 
dependent on accumulations of savings. Pareto lays great stress 
on this distinction between the speculator and the rentier -the 
entrepreneur and the savor—and the conflict between thorn, 
stating that it is sometimes even more important than the 
traditionally emphasized capital-labor difference 2 

The rentier typo is characterized by saving, not as a matter of 
rational economic calculation, but of nonlogical forces. Hence it 
is quite possible, and Pareto maintains it as a fact, that they are, 
not a9 a class alive to their own interests In fact their great 
weakness is that they are too easily exploited by the speculators, 1 
so that as the cycle proceeds its speculative, phase runs the danger 
of being brought to a halt by the exhaustion of savings While 
on the political side it is the dofenselessness of the regime of the 
“foxes” against force which sots the main limit to the combina¬ 
tions phase of the cycle, on the economic side it is the inability 
of the speculators to save. The two elements may, however, be 
very closely interconnected as, though rentiers are in general 
timid and easily exploited, they may in certain circumstances 
be aroused to political activity so that they form an important 
element in the support of the political “lions” against the 
“foxes ”* 

Finally there is a third phase of the same cycle, that of “ideolo¬ 
gies” 6 which points the way to important elements in its theoret¬ 
ical interpretation These ideologies, the "theories” of the previous 
analysis, may be regarded from two points of view, the intrinsic 

'■Ibid 

'Ibid, 2231. 

3 Ibid. 

‘Pareto haa a most interesting note ( Trailt , 2330) in which lie remarks 
that anti-Semitism has as a "substratum ” a reaction against the speculators, 
of whom the Jews serve as a symbol Hence the propensity for rentier 
classes to take it up The history of Nasi Germany admirably bears out 
Pareto's view' (written more tlmn twenty years ago) on this point 

6 Trailt, 2329 Jf 
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and the extrinsic, respectively. The former concerns their 
correspondence with facts, the latter the forces accounting for 
their production and acceptance in the given social situation 

While all the theories concerned are nonscientific there is an 
important distinction between two types The theories of one 
type are explicitly nonscientific They tend to depreciate the 
value and importance of positive science m favor of “higher” 
entities such as “intuition,” “religious experience,” the “abso¬ 
lute,” a “true science,” etc There is always explicitly involved a 
different and supposedly higher realm than that of experimental 
fact, principles are invoked which “dictate” to the facts instead 
of vice versa, as in science. The other theories, on the other 
hand, though not legitimately scientific, are pseudoscientific 
They assimilate themselves as closely as possible to science, 
invoke the authority of “reason” and of what purport to be 
factual entities They also generally involve a polemical repudi¬ 
ation of theories of the former type. Hence Pareto speaks of times 
when the former are predominant as ages of “faith,” while the 
predominance of the latter characterizes an age of “skepticism ” 

From the extrinsic point of view these two types of theories are as¬ 
sociated, respectively, with the residues of persistence and of com¬ 
binations and, of course, with the corresponding sentiments The 
period of predominance of the “foxes" and speculators is also an 
age of skepticism—that of the “lions” and the rentiers one of faith 

This gives the main clue to the theoretical interpretation of 
the general cycle The distinction of type of the two classes of 
theories shows that the two corresponding classes of residues do 
not, for the purposes of the present analysis, lie on the same 
analytical level They are, rather, defined by the presence and 
absence of certain characteristics, eg , “faith” in the reality of 
certain nonexperimental entities At least one main element of the 
persistence of aggregates is ideal ends, they may be presumed 
to be, very often, transcendental ends These ideal ends may be 
thought of as exercising a discipline over conduct 1 The same 
sentiments which are manifested in such ideal ends are also 
generally manifested in a large amount of ritual, performance of 
which for other than utilitarian motives 2 involves “faith.” 

1 Traits, 2420 . 

2 As, for instance, when a man joins a church and attends its services for 
the sake of the business advantages membership will bring him. 
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The predominance of the instinct of combinations is, on the 
other hand, to a large extent 1 a Btate of the absence of effective 
control by such ideal ends or value elements over conduct 2 Here 
attention centers on the immediate rather than the ultimate, the 
satisfaction of the appetites, the pursuit of wealth and power 
In other words, a high development of this class of residues 
places a particularly strong premium on the “interests ” 

The cycle of the two classes of residues then becomes one 
largely of integration and disintegration of faiths, of “religions,” 
predominantly in the elite. Tins is indicated among other things 
by the form the cyclical waves take. 3 It is not a long, even swell, 
but the increase of intensity of the persistence residues is rela¬ 
tively sudden—Pareto speaks of “revolution” Then follows a 
gradual process of disintegration varying in length of time accord¬ 
ing to the particular circumstances, but never of revolutionary 
character. 

Similarly the most essential reason for the element of social 
instability which the cycle involves is the instability of the 
persistence of aggregates in the elite There are in Pareto’s view 
three mam reasons for this instability One reason is “extrinsic” 
—the exigenoies of maintaining jlower, the premium on ruse 
and the difficulties in Hip way of the use of force, operating both 
through influence on the actions of an elite composed originally 
of “lions” and through the altered conditions of vertical mobil¬ 
ity The other two, however, are “intrinsic,” that is, concerned 
with the nature of persistent aggregates as such One is the 
difficulty of maintaining discipline against the pressure of 
appetites and interests That is, there would seem to ho an 
inherently difficult problem of control, of keeping the interests in 
conformity with an ultimate value system. 4 Such a system, above 

1 Consonant with Pareto’s general procedure these classed of residues 
may contain or manifest any elements left over in the. residual category of 
nonlogical action Just what lines are involved in hm classification of residues 
cannot be entered into here Hence the attribution of a specific content to 
any class must always tie qualified as “one element in ” 

4 Trmti, 2375 

Z 



1 Paroto hero approaches on an empirical level a conception of the relation 
of interests to values and of the dynamic process involved which is very 
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all in the form of a system of institutional 1 norms is subject to a 
continuous “bombardment of interests" which, in the absence 
of especially powerful controls, is likely eventually to break it 
down to such a degree as seriously to endanger social stability. 2 

The second intrinsic reason lies in the instability of the “theo¬ 
ries" which manifest the sentiments of persistence and are, at 
least as far as the residues are concerned, to a high degree 
interdependent with them. 3 That is, it is evidently Pareto’s view 
that the only stable product of intellectual processes, of reason, 
is logico-experimental science It is in the nature of the case that 
theories will be criticized in terms of this standard and since, by 
definition, they cannot meet it, they will be found wanting, and 
the effect of the criticism will be destructive It will be a force 
tending to dissolve the aggregates m question 4 

But such a process cannot go on to a point of stable equi¬ 
librium For action rests on premises for which factual data are 
necessarily lacking. 6 Hence the theories associated with it cannot 
become really scientific theories but at best in appearance only, 
that is, pseudoscientific. These pseudoscientific theories, those of 


close to that arrived at by both Durkheim and Weber Theoretically, it 
leads into consideration of the “institutional” aspect of action systems 
which will be taken up in connection with Durkheim (see Chap. X). 

1 See previous note 

1 See under the section “The Role of Force,” pp. 288 ff In this connection 
it is probably significant that all Pareto’s empirical examples of his cycles 
were taken from Greece and Rome and Western society He did not con¬ 
sider such societies as China, India and ancient Egypt, which have a much 
greater appearance of stability over long periods Comparison with Weber’s 
Sociology of Religion, abovo all his treatment of China and India, will prove 
interesting 

* Supra, p. 276 

4 It is a suspicion worth noting that perhaps this strong sense of the 
inherent instability of nonscientific theories is, like the instability of institu¬ 
tional control, m part connected with Pareto's empirical concentration upon 
two particular civilizations For instance, m over two thousand years of 
India's history no significant movement of skepticism of two of the basic 
Indian metaphysical doctrines, karma and transmigration, has appeared 
The social role, of “skepticism” may well be associated with the peculiarly 
important social role of “reason” and "science” m Greek and Western 
societies This question is, of course, not to lie confused with that of the 
epistemological status of nonscientific theories It does, however, affect 
the general empirical applicability of Pareto’s conclusions 
s See Chap VI 
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"skepticism,” do not indicate a state of the sentiments which is 
stable any more than do those which surpass experience, hence 
another reaction back to the pole of “faith ”* 

la this connection Pareto enters into a very revealing discus¬ 
sion which well illustrates the peculiar intellectual situation out 
of which Ins views emerged In particular with reference to 
the medieval realism-nominalism conti ovorsy, he remarks that the 
realist position was entirely out of accord with the facts. The 
nominalist criticism brought, it much closer—but it went too 
far The intermediate “conceptuahst” position as revived by 
Victor Cousin is, properly interpreted and qualified, more 
acceptable scientifically than cither, 2 

There are two different levels on which Pareto is thinking 
in this connection, One is that of general epistemology and 
scientific methodology, concerned with the status of universal 
m general But the other line of thought, much more important 
in the present context, is the following. Entities of the sort 
involved in realist philosophy are typical elements of the "theo¬ 
ries” of which the residues of the persistence of aggregates are 
a part. Such entities are, from a general critical point of view, 
metaphysical, outside the range of "experience,” which involves 
only the particular. But at the same time they are real in the 
sense that it is a fact that men believe in such entities and this 
fact is in a state of mutual interdependence with othei social 
facts so that a loss of these beliefs results in an alteration of the 
social equilibrium. Hence the sociologist cannot treat them as 
purely imaginary entities m the sense that he can ignore them 
They are essential elements in his problem It is this which is the 
kernel of truth in realism and similar philosophies. 

This is thus another way of affirming the importance in action 
of the value elements and at the same time of noting their 
peculiar status m respect to "factualness.'' They arc facts to 

1 This situation provides a most important confirmation of the preceding 
analysis m that its basis must he in. the rolo of value elements For there in 
in principle no intrinsic reason why a scientific theory of his own psychologi¬ 
cal equipment is not possible to the actor—the limitations on it are those 
of ignorance and error only But the entities which make the theories of the 
phase of skepticism picudoacicntific, such as "reason," "progress," "science," 
"humanity" are not mere errors, they are mclaphi/mral entities which 
"surpass experience ” This is perfectly clear from Pareto's argument. 

J See Traita, 2307 ff. 
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the observer, but to the actor they are not observed elements 
of his situation but are “subjective ” This is a position to which 
Pareto (and, as will be seen, Durkheim) comes back again and 
again by a large number of different paths. 

Pareto’s cyclical theory thus gives perhaps the largest scale 
example of the interweaving of the theoretical ideas with which 
the analysis of the previous two chapters has been concerned, 
and a specific empirical subject matter. It seems not unfair to 
conclude that the cyclical theory confirms at least the mam 
point of the analysis, the importance of the role of value elements 
in Pareto’s category of nonlogical action. For, whatever other 
elements further analysis of the persistence of aggregates may 
reveal, there can be no doubt that the element of most importance 
to the cycle is that which appears in its "ideological’’ aspect as a 
“faith ” The cycle is essentially that of the effective control and 
discipline over action by the sentiments expressed m such 
faiths, or value complexes on the one hand, the relaxation of that 
control opening the door to a relatively free play of appetites 
and interests, on the other The latter at the same time creates 
conditions of instability which sooner or later put an end to this 
phase of the cycle. 

Such ideas are by no means peculiar to Pareto. It is one of the 
most striking facts about the group of writers being considered 
in this study that with the exception of Marshall they all bring 
forward ideas involving a process of disintegration of the kind of 
social control associated with a faith. In its application to tho 
contemporary social situation as well as to history as a whole such 
views surely present a sufficiently striking contrast to those 
associated with the concepts of linear evolution and of progress. 
The concurrence of the theoretical change with that in empirical 
outlook in such widely separate writers cannot be a matter of 
mere chance. Of its significance more will be said later 

The Role of Force 

Though the cyclical theory is tho ptice de r&sistance of Pareto’s 
empirical sociological theories there are a large number of 
interpretations of empirical questions which would well repay 
discussion. Lack of space makes it necessary to confine the 
treatment to one more which is of peculiar interest. Persons of 
liberal antecedents are often impressed, perhaps more strongly 
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than in any other way, by a kmd of Machiavellian element m 
Pareto’s thought This takes the form of laying great emphasis 
on the social importance of force and fraud. To avoid misunder¬ 
standing it is worth while to inquire just how these elements fit 
into the general framework of his theory 

Any considerable role of force has, m recent social thought, 
generally been associated with “naturalistic” ideas, above all 
in the various versions of Social Darwinism There is a con¬ 
tinuity in the history of thought of this element with Hobbes’ 
state of nature through the different permutations traced in 
Chap. Ill Pareto’s relation to Social Darwinism, discussed m 
Chap. VI, would make it seem probable that the prominence of 
force in his theory was not alone a matter of such naturalistic 
elements. 

The considerations just dealt with give conclusive proof that 
such cannot be the case. For the use of force is most prominent 
m the case of the “lions,” who are strong in the persistence, of 
aggregates and are men of Htrong faith On the contrary, those 
lacking in faith are very generally both unwilling and unable to 
use force 

What lies back of this association between idealism and the 
use of force on which Paieto lays so much stress but which runs 
counter to so much of current opinion? ft goes deeply into the 
foundations of lus thought. A leading characteristic of a faith, 
for Pareto, is its absoluteness And the moio intensely it is 
believed in, the more prominent this is Such a faith, it is to he 
remembered, has definite consequences for action The, man of 
strong faith m general trios to make others conform to the 
standards demanded by his faith by whatever means arc avail¬ 
able Force is the ultimate means when all others fail Given the 
inherent limitations on securing conformity by rational per¬ 
suasion, 1 the man of strong faith turns readily to force The 
inconvenience, unpleasantness and risk involved do little to deter 
him, since in comparison with an absolute end counting the cost is 
almost meaningless 

The man of little faith, on the other hand, is motivated by a 
great multiplicity of interests Hence there is not the same 
absolute claim upon him of any one end and he is far more 
sensitive to sacrifices and costs lie does not readily adopt 

1 Supra, pp 270-277 
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extreme measures, but tends wherever possible to avoid open 
conflict, to come to terms with opposition. Moreover, his lack 
of faith makes it easy for him to come to terms This is the main 
basis of the association of force with the persistence of aggregates 

There is, however, one important qualification. There are 
certain faiths of which repugnance to the use of force is an 
integral part Pareto does not go mto this question explicitly 
but there seems no doubt that this is one element m the peculiar 
role he assigns to humamtariamsm He regards it partly perhaps 
as a sheer symptom of decadence, as its association with ages of 
skepticism and pseudo science would suggest, but partly also as a 
faith characterized by the hostility to force The effect of this is 
greatly to accentuate the "combinations" phase of the cycle. 
For the repugnance of a humanitarian elite to the use of force 
puts a double premium on ruse and opens the door in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree to the regime of the “foxes" and the speculators 

This humamtariamsm, which Pareto himself speaks of as a 
kind of diluted Christianity, has been a conspicuous attribute 
of the European elite since the eighteenth century and may be 
considered one important cause of the peculiar instability of the 
present situation, both by the extra amplitude it has given the 
combinations phase of the cycle, and by making the elite pecul¬ 
iarly defenseless, beyond what a “fox” elite ordinarily would be, 
against the use of force. 1 

Fraud, on the other hand, is the polar extreme mto which the 
ruse associated with the “foxes" and the speculators shades off as 
the dominance of the residues of combinations becomes more 
complete In "getting something out of others,” which is the 
main point of view from which both the concepts are framed, it 
is no longer mere cleverness in devising ways and means but 
passes over mto deception 

Both force and fraud are means of getting something done 
They are means which, whatever their differences, have one 
important feature m common—the absence of certain limitations 
on the choice of efficient means imposed by ethical consideration 

1 It is in discussing humanitanamsm and other related elements of con¬ 
temporary liberal democracy that Pareto departs farthest from the ideal of 
scientific objectivity he himself has set up. This fact is not, however, of 
great importance for present purposes, however important it may be m a 
political context. There is a substantial basis of observed uniformity which 
is the present concern. 
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for the rights of others. 1 Except where forceful coercion is 
employed as a means of enforcing commonly accepted rules, as 
by the state, which does not seem to be prominent in Pareto’s 
treatment, the appearance of either or both on a considerable 
scale may be considered a symptom of lack of social integration 
For, on the one hand, the “lions’’ have occasion to use force 
mainly against persons or groups that do not share their faith—> 
hence in so far as the faith is shared in common by the whole 
community the occasion does not arise On the other hand, con¬ 
siderable limitations on the use of fraud appear to be indis¬ 
pensable conditions of stable social relations within a community. 
But there is this difference: while the faith of the "lions’’ tends to 
result in forceful coercion of outsiders it may become itself the 
basis of a community of values—it is in so far an integrating 
force This is not true of the fraud of the “foxes” which is a symp¬ 
tom of a kind of individualization, the dissolution of community 
ties 2 

Force and fraud are thus important both in themselves and as 
symptoms of the state of the deeper lying forces which Pareto 
speaks of as “determining the social equilibrium” which, in 
a somewhat different context may be said to determine the state 
of integration of a society The role and significance of both Inns 
undoubtedly been very seriously minimized by the “liberal” 
theories of progress and linear evolution, of which Marshall may, 
m this respect, be taken as typical Force frequently attends the 
“creative” process by which a new value system becomes 
established in a society in part through the accession to power 
of a new elite 3 Fraud, on the other hand, attends the later 
stages in the breakdown of the persistence of aggregates involved 
in this integration and may become an important factor in the 
state of instability which necessitates a reintegration 

1 They are thus the marks of egoism par excellence, though this must bo 
qualified by the fact that the fraud may bo perpetrated more for the sake 
of others than for the actor himBolf. 

* Approaching as a polar type the state Durkheim called onomte (see 
Chap. VIII) At this point a naturalistic type of force also appears, but 
Pareto does not stress this since the process is generally brought to a stop 
before this point is reached. 

! 14 may weil bo doubted whether this is the whole story. Borne new 
values, like Christianity, have come in by rather a different process (see 
below in connection with Wober'a concept of charisma, Ohap XVI). 
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At this point the discussion of Pareto’s empirical theories 
may be concluded with a few brief remarks upon his view of 
civilization, and its place in his theories. By civilization he meant 
the flowering of literature, the arts, science and the like such 
as occurred in classical Athens or in Renaissance Italy. Such 
a flowering, he held, was not associated with any static state of 
society, but with a stage in the process of the disintegration of 
the persistence of aggregates m favor of the combinations 
residues. The “lions” are generally of such strong faith as to be 
fanatics. They create an atmosphere of rigid orthodoxy, intol¬ 
erance, binding ritual, austerity of discipline and sometimes 
otherworldlmess which stifles civilization. That requires an 
atmosphere of relative freedom, tolerance, mobility Thus Pareto 
repeatedly states that a flowering of civilization is associated 
with an increase in the combinations residues 1 But when the 
process goes so far as to break down the "barbarous” rigidity 
of fanaticism it soon proceeds to the point of endangering the 
stability of the society m which civilization flourishes Pei haps, 
though Pareto does not say so, too much instinct of combinations 
is fatal to the arts in itself But however that may be, a new wave 
of fanaticism may wipe out the creations of the previous cycle 2 
which has to start over again to a large extent 

Thus according to Pareto’s view of civilization, its flowering 
has taken place only under certain specific conditions which have 
been in the nature of the case of short duration and have been 
closely linked with occurrences that arc repugnant to most 
lovers of the fruits of civilization The grimness and fanaticism 
of the “lions” are generally a prelude, however unpleasant it may 
be, and the regime of fraud and corruption the usual end product 
of the total process 

This provides an important key to Pareto’s personal values, 
which are by no means a main concern of this study but may be 
remarked upon very briefly. He was, above all else, a lover of 
this civilization. That is, he was in the aristocratic "cultural” 
rather than the bourgeois sense a liberal, a connoisseur of the 
good things of life, a lover of freedom in thought and action 

1 Thus both Periclean Athens and the Italian Renaissance were such 
periods Traiti 2345, 2529 ff, 

! See his discussion of the relation of tho Reformation, which was to him 
such a wave, to the Renaissance. TraiU, 2383, 2638. 
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But to him freedom in thought and personal conduct was far 
more important than in business. This fits into his background 
His father spent many years in exile in the Mazzinian cause 

Pareto nowhere delivers any attack on these liberal values He 
is not a lover of brute force, a glorifier of the beast of prey 1 as 
good in itself for its very rapaciousness. He is, to be sure, a 
scoffer at bourgeois morality, especially antialeoholism and 
sexual puritanism, 2 but this only goes with the aristocratic 
bent of his liberalism and is an authentic element of the liberal 
tradition What distinguishes him from most of his predecessors 
in liberalism of, for instance, Ins father’s generation is not his 
personal values but his view of the conditions necessary for the.ir 
realization He did not have faith in progress in this liberal sense 
and, for reasons winch should be evident from the preceding 
discussion, was particularly pessimistic about the immediate 
outlook for liberal civilization in Europe This is an Old World 
pessimism which it is difficult for Americans to understand One 
possible reason for the prevailing hostility to Pareto in this 
country is that he was a “knocker” not a “booster.” 

General C'oNcursioNs 

It remains only to sum up very briefly, in terms of the general 
problems of the study, this analysis of Pareto's work 

First a few brief remarks on his scientific methodology: Pareto’s 
explicit methodology was derived mainly from hiH experience 
in the physical sciences. It did not, however, involve the older 
mechanistic positivism in the sense in which Comte and Spencer 
had held it, but a much more skeptical and sophisticated version 
of scientific method which attempted to divest logico-experimen- 
tal science of all metaphysical elements whatsoever, with a much 
more rigorously inclusive standard of the metaphysical than his 
predecessors had. 

Thus Pareto approached the theory of action without any 
positivistic dogmas on a methodological level which would have 
committed him in advance to a positivistic system of theory He 
was thus spared many of Durkheim's difficulties He was furthor- 

1 Cf, his interesting remarks on the relations of Athens arid Romo. Boo 
Trailt, 2302 

1 Cf especially Le mythc verluxsle and many remarks scattered through 
the Traiti 
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mors immensely helped by a clear realization of the abstractness 
of the analytical concepts of science which was, among the sub¬ 
jects of this study, approached only by Weber It may be said, 
however, that Pareto had a clearer conception than Weber m 
the more general methodological context. He was thus also spared 
most of the difficulties growing out of a conscious or unconscious 
empiricism The main qualification of this statement is the fact 
that, in the strength of his emphasis on the central importance 
of observable fact in science, Pareto sometimes made statements 
which are, at least on the surface, open to an empiricist inter¬ 
pretation In his most careful statements, however, the element 
of abstraction is always considered, and it must always be remem¬ 
bered that it was involved in his conception of fact itself so that, 
properly interpreted, the very frequent statements to the effect 
that scientific laws are simply “uniformities in the facts" do not 
involve the "fallacy of misplaced concreteness ” Moreover, still 
more important, so far as can be seen, none of his important 
generalized statements and theorems can be said to be dependent 
on the empiricist fallacy. 

To the set of methodological questions peculiar to the theory 
of action, rather than common to science in general, Pareto 
contributes a good deal less Particularly in questions relating to 
the status of subjective categories, which are central to the theory 
of action, he took what was essentially the common-sense view 
of a sophisticated man of the world. In doing this he was able to 
get ahead without having to worry about any behavioristic 
dogmas, and the slight extent of methodological clarification he 
attempted m this field seems to have been adequate for his pur¬ 
poses At the same time clarity about some of the implications 
of the analysis of the structure of action systems developed above 
in connection with Pareto calls for a further extension of explicit 
methodology in this direction than Pareto provided This is 
particularly true in two connections In the first place, it is neces¬ 
sary to accord factual status not only to the physical properties, 
but also to the meanings of symbols. This conclusion is involved 
in the use of propositions and theories as data for a scientific 
theory This, in turn, opens up the possibility that such data 
may be interpreted as manifestations of the state of mind of the 
actor, not only in the sense of a mutual interdependence on the 
causal-functional level, but also as constituting symbolic expres- 
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sions of the “meaningful” content of this state of mind. This 
mode of manifestation has been found to be of substantive im¬ 
portance to the analysis of this study at several points 

Secondly, Pareto does not clarify the methodological status 
of the normative aspect of systems of action This is comprehen¬ 
sible since it is a problem which does not arise for the physical 
sciences in terms of which Pareto’s methodological views seem 
mainly to have been formed But it may be one reason why in 
classifying the residues he did not make the* distinction between 
normative and non-normative one of the bases of his classifica¬ 
tion Had he done so he would have come much closer to an 
explicit outline of the “morphological” analysis of the structure 
of action systems which has been developed hero. As has been 
shown, his own system is not incompatible with this structural 
analysis, but its absence may be justly regarded as a limitation 
on the completeness of his work regarded as a treatise on general 
sociology. 

That there is what may be called a normative orientation of 
action systems is one of the fundamental propositions underlying 
the whole analysis thus far developed It follows that the ab¬ 
stractness of some of the concepts which are employed m the 
theory of action consists precisely in the fact that they are descrip¬ 
tive not of the actual observable state of affairs of overt action, 
but of the norms toward which it may bo regarded as being 
oriented. Hence these concepts contain an element of “ unreality” 
which is not involved m the physical sciences. Of course the only 
reason for admitting such concepts to a scientific theory is that 
they are in fact descriptive of an empirical phenomenon, namely 
the state of mind of the actor. They exist in this state of mind, but 
not in the actor’s “external world.” It is, indeed, this circum¬ 
stance which necessitates resort, on the part of the theory of 
action, to the subjective point of view. 

Both Pareto’s own theoretical system and the structural analy¬ 
sis just built up here start from the concept of logical action 
Nonlogical action then becomos a residual category, action so 
far as it is not defined by the logical criterion. For the study of 
nonlogical action there are avadablo two main classes of concrete 
data. For the reasons discussed Pareto concentrate's Ins analysis 
on the “theories," leaving overt acts aside The identification 
of the data relevant to nonlogical action involves the comparison 
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of all the theories associated with action with those of Iogico- 
experimental science in order to segregate out the elements which 
fail to conform with the scientific standard These fall, by induc¬ 
tive analysis, into the two groups of the constant and variable 
elements, residues and derivations. 

From this point Pareto went on to classify the residues and 
derivations without further concern for the question of the rela¬ 
tion of the sentiments manifested in them to the structure of 
action systems Logical and nonlogieal action served as a scaffold¬ 
ing to build the beginnings of his analytical system, but he did 
not follow the structural implications of the distinction farther 
This is the point where the analysis of particular interest here, 
however, sets in. The question is, what are the implications of 
Pareto’s definition of logical action for the structure of the social 
systems in which it has a part, on the hypothesis that the theory 
of action has independent analytical significance and is not reduci¬ 
ble to terms of any other theoretical system making its appearance 
in Pareto's work? The general drift of the argument is the thesis 
that, m this context, there are two different classes of structural 
elements which are involved in the nonlogicality of action sys¬ 
tems There are those which underlie the unscientific features of 
the theories and those concerned with their nonacientific aspects 
Following out the first line of thought leads to the structural 
elements which have played the major role in radically positivistic 
theories, those capable of nonsubjective formulation, The most 
prominent of these in the secondary interpretation of Pareto have 
been the instincts of anti-intelleetualist psychology. The elements 
which are involved m the nonscientific aspects of the theories 
are, on the other hand, those with a normative chaiacter, what 
has here been called the value complex Psychological drives 
turn out to be one way in which the factors of heredity and en¬ 
vironment influence concrete action, objectively as the sources 
of deviation from the logical type and subjectively, of ignorance 
and error The other mode is that of constituting the ultimate 
means and conditions of action so far as it is rational 
The value element, on the other hand, stands m rather com¬ 
plicated relations to the others Its most obvious place is in the role 
of the ultimate ends of the intrinsic chain of means-end relation¬ 
ships. Analysis of the implications of Pareto's treatment of social 
utility m this connection has brought out two important con- 
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elusions: first, that these ultimate ends are to be radically dis¬ 
tinguished from the ultimate means and conditions of rational 
action One of the main criteria of the difference is that the latter 
are accorded factual status which the former arc denied, from 
the point of view of the actor, though both enjoy it from the 
point of view of the observer Secondly, among such ultimate 
ends Pareto has made a most important distinction of two classes 
or elements On the one hand, are those, held distributively by 
individuals and groups within the society so that there arises for 
every society the problem of distributive justice in the allocation 
of means—above all power and wealth But to be distinguished 
from these is the element of ultimate ends held in common by 
the members of the society or predicated on the collectivity as a 
unit Only by virtue of these nondistributive elements does the 
concept, the utility of a collectivity, acquire a determinate mean¬ 
ing This is the first appearance in the discussion of the sociol¬ 
ogistic theorem, which will occupy a great deal of the subsequent 
treatment 

It is, however, quite clear from Pareto’s text that this part of 
the theory is concerned with a rational norm, and is by no means 
a complete account of the facts The fust impoitant consideration 
is the indeterminacy of the residues and lienee also of the senti¬ 
ments which they manifest The second is the gieat empirical 
prominenco in Pareto’s treatment of nonlogical action of a type 
which falls outside the. rational intrinsic moans-end schema alto¬ 
gether—namely ritual, Neither of these hols of facts has been 
found, however, to be necessarily reducible to terms of the, psy¬ 
chological drive, element On the contrary, they point to another 
type of element in the sentiments which lias been called ultimate 
value attitudes, of which both ultimate ends and ritual os well 
as other phenomena 1 may be, regarded in part as manifestations. 
This is quite strictly a value, element in the sense of this discussion 
and is as such to be carefully distinguished from others, especially 
from nonsubjective elements which may be involved in the same 
concrete phenomena 

Placed in this context it turns out that Pareto's original concept 
of logical action can be applied to wdiat has here been called the 
intermediate sector of the intrinsic means-end chain The eco¬ 
nomic element as generally conceived by orthodox economic 
1 Institutions, art, piny and one or two others are to In; dmeunsed below. 
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theory does not, however, exhaust this but must be conceived 
in turn as intermediate between two others, the technological 
and the political. It is distinguished from the former by the 
consideration of more than one end (and hence the element of 
“cost”)) from the latter by the exclusion of coercion as a means 
to its own immediate ends so far as they involve relations to 
others 

There is no difficulty over the status of ends in logical action 
in this context since the ends of the intermediate sector are im¬ 
mediate not ultimate ends Hence two statements may be made: 
Given the ultimate ends, as, for instance, in the form of the insti¬ 
tutions of a society, these immediate ends arc also to be regarded 
as means involved m the rational norm of efficiency. Secondly, 
these ends may be “given” to the actor m an even more general 
sense, in that the complex of social relationships can under certain 
circumstances focus a great deal of rational action on two sets of 
generalized immediate ends, wealth and power, the desirability 
of which as ends is a corollary of the postulate of rationality of 
action, to a large extent independently of the specific content of 
ultimate ends. These are what Pareto calls the “interests ” Hence 
there is a very real sense in which the “ends” of the logical ele¬ 
ment of action are “given” to the concrete actor as “facts” of 
the situation in which he acts. 

Finally, consideration of the relation of the rational norm to the 
other structural elements of action leads to the view that Pareto 
is here concerned, as his central subject matter, with what may 
be called a voluntaristic conception of action To this at least 
three things are essential Two of these are formulated in Pareto’s 
two abstract societies—an ideal norm of what action should be, 
and a set of resistant and divergent and other non-normntive 
factors. Not explicit in Pareto is the third element which is logi¬ 
cally required, an element of “effort” by virtue of which the 
normative structure becomes more than a mere idea or ideology 
without causal relevance. The suspicion may be voiced that this 
third element has something to do with the role of ritual, but 
since Pareto does not deal with the question explicitly, its further 
discussion will be postponed 1 

Consideration in the present chapter of some of Pareto’s more 
definitely empirical theories has served three purposes. It has, in 
general, confirmed the correctness of the analysis of certain 

1 See Chap XI on Durkheim’s theory of religion 
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implications of Pareto’s theoretical approach, particularly with 
reference to the importance of the value element in nonlogical 
action It has, secondly, brought to light new theoretical aspects 
of his thought to fill out some of the gaps of the previous analysis 
And it has, finally, served to show the intimate connection be¬ 
tween the new 1 theoretical system explicit and implicit in Pareto’s 
work and his interpretation, of empirical phenomena. As com¬ 
pared with Marshall and the utilitarians Pareto, though he is not 
alone, m both respects marks a major turning point in sociological 
thought. This analysis may bo held to demonstrate that the, two 
events are not independent, but are so intimately connected that 
they can be considered as two aspects of the same process. 

The analysis of Pareto's work has brought this study an im¬ 
portant step forward on its journey. The first concern was to 
outline the utilitarian position and to note its instability and 
tendency to break down m the radical positivistic direction The 
study of Marshall served to show the connection of this logical 
situation with the question of the status of economies and the 
way in which, in the form of “activities,” he introduced, as a 
variable, a factor of a totally different order which had in the 
previous discussion been present only in the. form of metaphysical 
postulates. But by Marshall’s general framework of thought this 
element was tied down in its theoretical consequences to very 
narrow limitations It served, however, to break the, positivistic 
circle 

Pareto approached tho study of action free from positivistic 
dogmas. Moreover, his recognition of the concrete inadequacy 
of economic theory implied, in a diroet way winch Marshall did 
not provide, the inacceptability of the utilitarian position for 
general social theory And having defined logical action in a way 
closely corresponding to the conceptions of economic theory he 
proceeded to a systematic investigation of some of the principal 
nonlogical elements of action. For Pareto, this eventuated in a 
complex classification of residues and derivations which, along 
with the “interests” and the principal facts of social hetero¬ 
geneity he incorporated into his generalized social system. 

But analysis of the way in which Pareto appioachcd the study 
of the noneconomic elements of action, paiticularly the non¬ 
logical, has made it possible to carry analysis of the structure 
of action systems much farther than could bo done in connection 

1 New as compared to those already discussed in this study. 
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with Marshall Not only is the general distinction of logical and 
nonlogical, which would separate utility theory from activities 
in Marshall, made, but it has been possible to make, and verify 
in relation to Pareto’s own work, the general distinction between 
the normative and the non-normativo nonlogical elements and, 
further, to carry the differentiation of the normative side of the 
structure to a considerable degree of elaboration. This makes it 
possible to gam a much more accurate view of the status of the 
value element which Marshall introduced with his activities It 
further makes it possible to clarify greatly the place in a total 
system of action of those elements which have been the tradi¬ 
tional concern of economic theory Finally, by definitely breaking 
through certain of Marshall’s limitations and those of positivistic 
theory generally, it has been possible to open up vast new vistas, 
both theoretical and empirical, for further exploration. 

Paieto’s work is not a synthesis of sociological theory, in the 
sense of a perfected system It is a pioneer work But it is through¬ 
out dominated and guided by the logic of systematic theory and 
goes far toward building up such a system The general outline 
of this system is far in advance of any of the positivistic systems 
which have been discussed, and of Marshall's Furthermore there 
is in it nothing essential on eithci the methodological or the 
theoretical level 1 which, from the point of view of this study, 
must be discarded In this respect it is unique among those studied 
here. It has, however, proved possible to add to it in certain 
directions for the particular purposes of this study For these 
purposes Pareto’s system is incomplete, but is entirely compatible 
with everything which has here been developed But its very 
incompleteness is one thing which makes it particularly useful 
for the purposes of this study, since it provides an excellent 
medium for verification of the analysis attempted here, m spite 
of not stating the analysis explicitly. 

The discussion will now turn to a writer of a very different 
character, with many more positive difficulties, but a focus of 
interest closer to that of the present study, in. the structure of 
social systems as such The very differences of Durkheim’s start¬ 
ing points, type of mind and methods from those of Pareto throw 
into bolder relief the substantial residuum of common results 

1 This is, of course, not in the least to say that Pareto mado no mistakes 
But, so far as can be determined, the mistakes he mado are not important, 
m the strict sense, to the general analysis of this study. 
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Simile durkheim i-. early empirical work 

In approaching the work of Emile Durkheim thin study seems 
at first sight to plunge into a totally different intellectual world 
from that of Pareto The differences of the two men were marked 
in almost every possible respect Pareto was an Italian nobleman, 
aloof, skeptical, sometimes cynical, a man to whom moral fervor 
was suspect Durkheim was an Alsatian Jew of rabbinical parent¬ 
age who worked his way through an outwardly uneventful aca¬ 
demic career m France, finishing with the, attainment of the 
ambition of all French academic people, a professorship at the 
University of Pans 

The principal target of Pareto’s biting critical irony was the 
belief in democracy, progress, humanitaiiamsm as typically held 
by French middle-class, anticlerical “radicalism.” Durkheim 
was a fervent devotee of this very belief. Pari 1 to was a detached 
observer, very little concerned to say anything that could be of 
practical application. Durkheim held that only its practical use¬ 
fulness could justify occupation with social science at all. 1 

Pareto came into sociology by way of mathematics and the 
physical sciences and was thoroughly conversant with thoir prob¬ 
lems and points of view. His previous acquaintance m the social 
field had been with economics, the one among the social sciences 
which has been traditionally closest in theoretical form to the. 
natural science model. Durkheim had no first-hand contact with 
the physical sciences beyond what a well-educated man of his time 
would almost necessarily have He had no training in economics. 
His previous training was at the opposite intellectual pole from 
Pareto’s—m the “humanistic” fields of law and philosophy 

Two further differences should bo mentioned. Both Marshall 
and Pareto were undoubtedly great theorists whose theoretical 

1 C/. Lmii/e Dtjukheim, Leg rbglas do la m&lhoda aoaalagiquf, p 00. Dc la 
division du travail social, 5th cd,, p xxxix (all rofcronccH in tins study itro to 
the 5th French edition, although the title is usually given in translated form). 
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contributions to their respective fields were eminent in a high 
degree. But both types of mind were strikingly different from 
Durkheim’s. Both are characterized by a certain tentativeness, a 
sense of the complexity of the empirical problems they deal with, 
with the result that the broad, bold lines of theory are relatively 
little emphasized and can be gotten at only with considerable 
trouble Durkheim, on the other hand, had a different type of 
mind, a type encountered previously in this study—in Hobbes 
Durkheim possessed to a remarkable degree the faculty of persist¬ 
ence in thinking through the consequences of a few fundamental 
assumptions There is perhaps to be gained from studying him 
less insight than from the study of the others into some of the 
subtler problems of detail in their fields, but this is compensated 
for by the most unusual boldness of the general outline of the 
theoretical system. Durkheim always refused to be diverted 
from the fundamental questions His empirical observation is of 
the nature of the crucial experiment rather than the survey of a 
field The factual element in his work is, relatively speaking, not 
large, but a great deal is made of what there is, and the most 
fundamental assumptions, shading into the field of methodology, 
can be brought out with a sharpness which is most useful to the 
present study 

It is not to be inferred from the above considerations, as many 
of his critics have maintained, that Durkheim was therefore a 
philosopher, a dialectician and not an empirical scientist at all 
On the contrary, he was one of the great empirical scientists of 
his day. It will be one of the principal tasks of this discussion 
of his work to show how, at every critical point, there is the 
closest possible relationship between his theoretical views even 
on the most abstrusely methodological plane, and the problems 
of interpretation of empirical material with which he was strug¬ 
gling at the same time Durkheim was a scientific theorist in the 
best sense of one who never theorized “m the air,” never indulged 
in “idle speculation” but was always seeking the solution of cru¬ 
cially important empirical problems. 

It is interesting to note another thing. Marshall and Pareto 
were empirically minded in an eminent degree, but both did their 
theorizing mainly on the basis of general empirical material 
brought together from many sources to illustrate and elucidate 
their discussions of principle. Neither made any important mono- 
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graphic contributions to social science. Durkheim, on the other 
hand, proved the genuineness of his concern for fact by embarking 
on some of the most fruitful monographic studies which socio¬ 
logical science has yet produced Three are of particular impor¬ 
tance. The first and the last were not in the usual sense original 
research In both the Division of Labor and Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Info he used secondary material brought together 
for the purposes of throwing light on his own problems In Lc 
suicide, however, he did an original piece of research which will 
long remain a model There arc very few monographs in the 
social science field where the empirical and theoretical aspects 
are so happily combined For on the basis of what appears at 
first sight to be very restricted and specialized empirical subject 
matter Durkheim manages to arrive at results which throw an 
amazingly bright light on some of the deepest and most far- 
reaching problems of social theory It is a case of the “crucial 
experiment” at its best. 

It is a curious circumstance, and one which implies a serious 
reflection on the current state of affairs in social science, that the 
great majority of the persons who have discussed Durkheim's 
methodological views, usually m an unfavorable sense, have 
completely ignored this empirical aspect of his work. They have, 
confined their attention to his methodological writings so that the 
reader would not even know, except from other sources, that the 
man whose work was being discussed was the same person as 
the author of the Division of Labor and Lc suicide. Yet it is 
impossible to understand how Duikheim arrived at these method¬ 
ological views, which have been the subject of so much discussion, 
if they are not seen as attempts to meet the empirical problems 
with which he was there faced, in terms of the alternatives left 
open by the conceptual scheme, with which lie was operating It 
is one of the mam purposes of this discussion of his work to at¬ 
tempt to correct this unfortunate separation by treating both 
the empirical and the theoretical aspects together To this end 
discussion of Durkheim's methodology will be preceded, in the 
present chapter, by a fairly full outline of the major featuies 
and conclusions of his earlier empirical studies Only when tin 1 
reader is aware of the problems there involved can lie. appreciate 
the significance of what Durkheim was doing in the method¬ 
ological field 
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One further general characteristic of Durkheim's work in 
contrast with that of the others may be noted. All that is of major 
importance for the purposes of this study in Pareto’s work is to 
be found in his last book, the Traite. What precedes, especially 
in the Syst&mes sociahstes, is of interest primarily as indicating 
the gradual genesis of the ideas most fully developed in the later 
work. In Pareto there is only a process of gradually increasing 
clarity in the ideas relevant to this study. In Durkheim, on the 
contrary, there is a fundamental change, from one set of sharply 
formulated ideas to another. Hence it will be necessary, m the 
following discussion, to treat Durkheim’s theory as a process of 
development This may be divided roughly into four main stages 
There was an early formative period, of which the most important 
document is the Division of Labor (1893), in which he was still 
feeling his way to the formulation of his fundamental problems. 
Second, there was an early synthesis in which he had worked out 
a relatively well-integrated general system of theory which 
seemed adequate to the empirical facts he had studied and suc¬ 
cessfully met all the important critical attacks to which he was 
subjected at that time The main documents of this stage are 
Les rdgles de la m&thode sociologique (1895) and Le suicide, (1897) 
This was followed by a period of transition m which the early 
synthesis gradually broke down and was gradually replaced by a 
different general position in systematic theory This is docu¬ 
mented by such writings as “Representations mdividuellcs et 
representations collectives” 1 (1899), VEducation morale (1902- 
1903) and “La determination du fait moral ” 1 (1907) Finally, on 
the basis of this new general position, there opened up a vast range 
of further problems, leading into new empirical fields, which was 
developed m Les formes MGmentaires de la vie religieuse (1912). 
Durkheim never, however, was able to carry these latter investi¬ 
gations far enough to achieve a new general synthesis, and his 
work was broken off by his caily death at a point wheie many 
of his fundamental problems remained unsolved. What the new 
synthesis would have been, had he lived to achieve it, can only be 
guessed, but as will be shown, there were, m his final phase, two 
mam tendencies of thought struggling for supremacy 

Pareto carefully refrained from committing himself on ex¬ 
plicitly philosophical problems. He did not generally follow his 
1 Reprinted in the volume Sociologie el philosophic 
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theoretical problems and their implications into that part of the 
methodological realm where they border on philosophy. Hence 
in terms of the broadest framework of classification of types of 
theoretical system in the social field which has been employed 
here, it is not possible to classify him rigorously It is possible 
to speak of a certain positivistic bias, but certainly not to call 
Pareto definitely a positivist. The origin of this bias is mainly 
to be attributed to the fact that, insisting so strongly as he does on 
the importance of the distinction between scientific and philosoph¬ 
ical considerations, he refuses explicitly to be drawn into the latter 
realm He tends, therefore, to imply that all philosophical con¬ 
siderations are in fact unimportant to any of the problems with 
which he has to deal, hence that there is an indefinite plurality of 
possible philosophical positions varying at random relatively to 
scientific problems and it does not matter which is held, or 
whether none at all is held This is a positivistic implication, but 
it stands on the periphery of Pareto’s thought 

At the same time it has been possible to show by analysis the 
relevance of certain of Pareto's leading theoretical problems 
to the basis of the classification. Certain of these problems involve 
the range of alternatives open within the framework of the utili¬ 
tarian dilemma, while others led Pareto to break through these 
rigid alternatives, to admit the importance of elements having 
no place in the positivistic system Hence Pareto’s work is an 
excellent vehicle for exploring the possibilities of various alterna¬ 
tives comprised within the positivistic system and for demon¬ 
strating their inadequacy for the purposes of general social 
theory, Taken as a whole, his system belongs definitely in the 
voluntaristic category. 

Durkheim, on the other hand, was almost always perfectly 
explicit on these matters. From the beginning his early position 
was explicitly positivistic; this was, indeed, held to be a method¬ 
ological requirement of science itself. The essential result of his 
early formative period was the working out of a sharply formu¬ 
lated conception of certain alternatives open within this sys¬ 
tem, and the statement of his explicit adherence to one of these 
alternatives; by the time this had happenod he, had achieved 
his early synthesis The breakdown of this synthesis, mentioned 
above, consisted essentially in a breakdown of the entire posi¬ 
tivistic framework itself. Certain of its features, however, he 
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never completely shook off, and this fact largely accounts for 
his failure to achieve a new synthesis comparable m extensiveness 
and degree of logical closure to the first. 

The peculiarity of Durkheim’s early synthesis was that it 
involved an unequivocal challenge to one of the basic features 
of the versions of positivistic social theory so far encountered in 
this study, their causal “individualism ’ n From the time he 
achieved a clear formulation of the problems of the division of 
labor his attention was concentrated on a “social factor” by 
virtue of which society was, in his frequently repeated formula, 
a reality am generis. In other words, Durkheim’s basic problem, 
almost from the beginning, was that of the general relations of 
the individual to the social group And in respect to this problem 
he adopted, also almost from the beginning, a position radically 
opposed to all forms of what has here been called “individualistic 
positivism ” In so doing he was guided primarily by certain 
empirical insights which he felt—rightly, as will be shown— 
were not adequately accounted for by any of the individualistic 
theories. Undoubtedly, given the general positivistic framework, 
he adopted a reasonable position, in terms of which it seemed that 
an adequate understanding of these facts could be achieved But 
as time went on it began to appear more and more clearly that 
this position involved serious difficulties, particularly on the 
methodological plane, it involved Durkheim in objectionally 
“metaphysical” assumptions. But the result of his gradual revi¬ 
sion of his position m the light both of theoretical thinking and 
of further factual investigation, was not to revise his opinion of 
the correctness of the factual insights with which he had started, 
but to demonstrate more and more clearly their incompatibility 
with the initial positivistic framework. The outcome was to bring 
about a revision of the theoretical framework itself which brought 
it in all essentials surprisingly close to the position at which 
the previous discussion has arrived by consideration of Pareto’s 
problems. It is an unfortunate fact that “Durkheim’s theory” 
m the literature of the subject still means predominantly the 
earlier synthesis, and that the process of development from that 
point has been almost totally ignored How incompatible this 
is with a fair judgment of his work and its significance will be 
made abundantly clear in the following discussion. 

1 Supra, Chap. II, pp. 72-74. 
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It has already been remarked that the individualistic bias of 
the main Anglo-American tradition of positivistic thought has had 
the effect that any theory which presumed to question it has 
almost automatically been bianded as "idealistic" and hence 
condemned as “metaphysical.” This has happened m striking 
fashion in the ease of Durkheim, with the result that lie is still 
predominantly known as the. theorist of the “unsound” arid 
“metaphysical” group-mind concept There has been a still 
further effect. Durkhonn’s ideas have, boon held to he derived 
from Germany, the home of idealistic philosophy 1 Plausibility 
has been lent to tins claim by the fact that early m his oareei 
Durkheim spent some time studying m Germany. 

It is true, as will be seen, that idealistic strains appear in Durk- 
heim’s thought, but only at the latest stage of its development 
The system which was in process of formation when lie studied in 
Germany was so specifically positivistic that any important 
outside influence of a non-positivistie character cannot have been 
very important In so far as any influence beyond tin 1 facts them¬ 
selves and the general climate of opinion is needed to account for 
his ideas, the most important one is certainly to be found in a 
source which is both authentically French and authentically 
positivistic—Auguste Comte, who was Durkheim’s acknowledged 
master. Durkheim is the spiritual heir of Comte and all the 
principal elements of his eailicr thought are to be found fore¬ 
shadowed in Cointe'H writings As will he shown in the following 
discussion, the breakdown of the. positivistic system is the neces¬ 
sary outcome of following through to their logical conclusions 
the problems with which he, started, with the dogged determina¬ 
tion of a thinker of rare, persistence It is quite unnecessary and 
seriously misleading to attempt to account for the, majoi features 
of his work as the arbitrary fiats of a dc.ua cx machina, the lesults 
of an influence essentially alien to the, milieu in which Durkheim 
lived and worked Every element in his thinking is rooted deeply 
m the problems immanent in the system of thought of which 
Comte was so eminent an exponent. 2 

1 See S Dsploige, Lc conjht de la morale cl de la soaologie 

*Tho one major difTcu-nuo between Comte and Duikhcun is the fact 
that tho latter did not share Comte's predominant preoccupation with the 
problems of social dynamics, but was almost wholly concerned with what 
Comte would have called ‘‘social statics." The pioblem of order is Durk¬ 
heim s central problom fiom an early stage Durkheun's advance beyond 
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The Division of Labor 

Durkheim’s first major work, De la division du travail social, 1 
published in 1893, which forms a most important landmark in 
the history of social thought, is a book which has, beyond a rela¬ 
tively narrow circle, not received anything like the lecogmtion 
it deserves It is, however, a book which is far from being complete 
or clear in many of the most essential points, and is distinctly 
difficult to interpret. It contains, m germ, almost all the essential 
elements of Durkheim’s later theoretical development, but it was 
a long time befoie the relations of all these various elements to 
each other became cleared up It will be worth while here to 
devote to it a fairly extended discussion 

Ostensibly, as indicated by both the title and the arrangement 
of the material, the book is a study of the division of labor or of 
social diffeientiation and its various causative factors and con¬ 
comitants Secondarily it seems to be a study of social types 
since, by contrast with the differentiated, Durkheim develops his 
conception of the undifferentiated type. But there is no particular 
reason why, for purposes of the present study, a general .study 
of social differentiation should be of greatei interest than any 
other specialized monograph Such a monograph becomes of 
interest only when it is possible to see its relation to a range of 
problems inherent in the theoretical system with which the 
present study has been occupied 

Durkheim's very first statement in the Preface to the first 
edition strikes a keynote which cannot but be of interest to the 
reader of the preceding section of this study. "This book is above 
all an attempt to treat the facts of tb^moraJ life by the method of 


Comte consisted precisely in his following of tins problem to a much 
deeper level than Comte had done It is logically prior to the problem of 
change, and once having questioned Comto’s solution, it was natural that 
it should take precedence It is interesting to note that at the very end of 
Durkheim’s careeT there began to appear hints of a now concern with 
dynamic problems Whatever the direction in which following these hints 
would have led him, had he developed them, the result could not but have 
been radically different from Comte’s vorslon of social evolutionism See 
below, Chap XI, p 460 

1 This has been translated into English by G Simpson under tlio title The 
Dimston of Labor tn Society (see footnote, p 301) 
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the positive sciences'” 1 After the emergence into a place of such 
prominence m relation to Pareto’s work of what has been called 
the value complex, an emphasis from the start on the moral 
elements of human action immediately arouses interest More¬ 
over, a number of features of Durkheim's earlier discussion serve 
greatly to sharpen this interest 

For early in the discussion of the undifferentiated social type, 
which he takes up before' the differentiated, lit' introduces for the 
first time what is perhaps his most famous concept, the conscience 
collective, as that which is primarily deseiiptive of this type 
The definition deserves to he quoted in full'* "L’ensemhle dcs 
croyances et dcs sentiments rommuns it la moyen des membrea 
d’une mfime socidtd forme uu systeme ddtermmd qui a sa vie 
propre, on peut l’appeler la conscience* collective on commune ” 
The combination of the terms "beliefs and sentiments” with 
the phrase "common to the members of the same society” comes 
very close, indeed, to the form of statement applied above to 
certain aspects of tiie value element in Pareto’s thought. More¬ 
over, m the discussion of punishment, which Duikhcim takes 
as his principal immediate index of tlx* state of the conscience 
collective comes a strong suggestion, sometimes explicit, of a 
prominent role to lx; attributed to the symbolic relationship in 
addition to the intrinsic Punishment is primarily a symbolic 
expression of adherence to the common values of the conscience 
collective, and, in so far as this is the case, it is irrelevant to judge 
it by intrinsic standards such as its effectiveness as a deterrent 
to crime 

It is, indeed, true, that, cm the empirical level, from the very 
beginning of the documentation of his thought, Durkho.im was 
deeply concerned with the role; of common inoral values in rela¬ 
tion to action Yet even in the intrinsic context this element was 
not theoretically clarified until after tho revolution referred to 
above It is equally true that one of Durkheim’s most important 

1 Division of Labor, p. xxxvn My translation 

J Ibid , p 40 

“The French word conscience may be translated cither "conscience" 
or “consciousness " The ethical connotation ih very generally, as appears in 
the present passage, more adequate to Duikheim’s moaning than the 
psychological! The piecUmiinnnt use of "eonmuouimcBB 1 ’ In English transla¬ 
tions is clearly indicative of an interpretative, bias It seems best hero to 
leave it untranslated. 
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theoretical contributions lay in the clarification, in certain re¬ 
spects, of the role of symbolism m relation to action Yet the 
full theoretical implications of this could not be drawn until a 
still later stage m his development These two points constitute 
the subject matter of Chaps X and XI below 

It is not worth while to go into their analysis exhaustively 
in terms of the present relatively elementaly level of Durkheim’s 
own thought. Rather, two pioblems must, occupy the earlier 
stages of the development First, what was the genesis m Durk¬ 
heim’s own mind of interest in the phenomena of the moral 
life, and by what process did he come to lay particular emphasis 
on the common value element? This problem will, m the remainder 
of the present chapter be followed through its development in 
all his earlier empirical work Secondly, how did this interest and 
the empirical insights which he achieved in following it out fij 
into a general conceptual scheme? This is the subject of the 
following chapter 

Durkhcim, as has just been noted, dnects attention immedi¬ 
ately to the moral elements m social life. When an author insists 
so strongly on a proposition it is more than likely that he holds 
a polemical animus against some othei widely current view One 
of the things which makes the interpretation of the Division of 
Labor difficult is that a clear-cut discussion of this polemical 
issue is not provided until the middle, of the 1 book, after the 
reader’s mind has already been directed into other channels For 
the purposes of the present discussion, however, it is bust to 
begin with this, as it fits the needs of the present study best and 
there is strong reason to believe that it was the principal starting 
point in Durkheim’s own mind of the tram of reasoning that is 
of interest here 1 

1 The most important piece of biographical evidence is to be found m the 
preface by M Mauss to the series of lectures published after Durkheim’s 
death under the title Le socialiame These lectures were delivered at Bordeaux 
in 1895-1890, near the culmination of the earlier period of development. 
M Mauss there tells us that Durkheim’s earliest preoccupation had 
been with the problems of economic individualism lie early came to the 
conclusion that the individualistic theories, including those of the orthodox 
economists, were inadequate to account for the situation, and Durkhcim 
was long attracted to socialism as an alternative III' made a thorough study 
of socialist thought and intended to publish a book on it, In the course of the 
study, however, he became convinced that the socialist theories were also 
inadequate for essentially the same fundamental reasons This situation 
constituted his principal motive for changing his field of interest and embark- 
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It is not until Book I, Chap. VII, that Durkhcim launches into 
a contrast between the conception he has just put forward of 
“organic solidarity'' and that of “contractual relations” as 
employed by Spencer The latter is not, however, a concept 
peculiar to Spencer, but is, for Durldieim's critical purposes, a 
convenient form, a mode of expression, of a much broader general 
point of view. Spencer’s contractual relation is the type case of a 
social relationship in which only the elements formulated in 
“utilitarian” theory are involved. Its prototype is the economic 
exchange relationship when* the determinant elements are the 
demand and supply,schedules of the parties concerned At least 
implicit in the conception of a system of such relationships is the 
conception that it is the. mutual advantage derived by the parties 
from the various exchanges winch constitutes the, pnneipal bind¬ 
ing, cohesive foiec m the system It is as a direct antithesis to 
this deeply imbedded conception of a system of "relations of 
contract” 1 that Durkheim wishes his own "organic solidarity” 
to be understood 

The line which Durkhoim’s criticism takes is that the Spen¬ 
cerian, or more generally utilitarian, formulation fails to exhaust, 
even for the case of what are the purely " interested ” transactions 
of the market place, the elements which actually are both to lie 
found in the existing system of such transactions, and which, it 
can be shown, must exist, if the system is to function at all What 
is omitted is the fact that those transactions are actually entered 
into in accordance with a body of binding lules which aie not 
part of the ad hoc agreement of the parties Tin* elements included 
in the utilitarian conception are, on the contrary, all taken ac¬ 
count of in the terms of agreement What may, howevoi, la- 
called the “institution” of contract the rules regulating rela¬ 
tions of contract—has not been agreed to by the parties but 
exists prior to and independently by any such agreement 2 


mg on the studies the resoltH of which wore published m the Dwiaum of Labor 
As will be seen in connection with a Imof account of his ticatmont of social¬ 
ism, this biographical account supports (Inertly the interpretation wlmli 
haB here been placed on the genesis of the piohlcuts Duikheim beats m the 
Division of Labor . 

1 This term is here used to dominate tin* concrete reality, while Hpencor'H 
term “contractual relations” may dominate certain nlmtrnet cIcmcntH m it 

2 Durkheim lopenledly uutcialcH Umm point He** onporuiUy Division of 
Labor , p 192. 
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The content of the rules is various. They regulate, in the first 
place, what contracts are and what are not recognized as valid 
A man cannot, for instance, sell himself or others into slavery 
They regulate the means by which the other party’s assent to a 
contract may be obtained, an agreement secured by fraud or 
under duress is void. They regulate various consequences of a 
contract once made, both to the parties themselves and to third 
persons Under certain circumstances a party may bo enjoined 
from enforcing a contract quite legally made., as when the holder 
of a mortgage is sometimes prohibited from foreclosing when 
interest payments are not made Similarly one paity may be 
forced to assume obligations which were not in his contract They 
regulate, finally, the procedure by which enforcement in the 
courts is obtainable In a society like our own this nexus of regula¬ 
tions is exceedingly complex 

For convenience Durkheim lays the principal stress on the 
body of rules which are formulated in law and enforceable in the 
courts But this must not be allowed to lead to misunderstanding 
of his position Even Spencer recognized the necessity for some 
agency outside the contracting parties themselves to enforce 
contracts But on the one hand, Spencer and the other individual¬ 
istic 1 writers have laid their principal stress on enforcement of 
the terms of agreements themselves, whereas Durkhcim’.s main 
stress is on the existence of a body of rules which have not been 
the object of any agreement among the contracting parties them¬ 
selves but are socially "given " 2 If they wish to enter into rela¬ 
tions of contract it is only under the conditions laid down in these 
rules and with the consequences with reference both to eventual 
rights and to obligations which they define that they may do so 
at all Of course if the rules were not to some degioe enfoiced, 
they would be unimportant, but it is on their independence of 
the process of ad hoc agreement that Durkheim lays lus em¬ 
phasis 3 Secondly, while he discusses mainly legal rules, he is 
careful to point out that these stand by no means alone, but are 
supplemented by a vast body of customary rules, trade conven¬ 
tions and the like which are, m effect, obligatory equally with the 

1 In the sense used in this discussion 

2 See especially Division of Labor, p 102. 

3 His most succinct formula is ‘‘Tout n'csfr pat contracted dims le con- 
trat " Division of Labor, p 180, sec also )>. 104 
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law, although not enforceable in the courts 1 * This shading off of 
law into trade practice indicates that this body of rules is much 
more closely integrated with the contractual system itself than 
the individualists would be ready to grant. The latter tended to 
think of the role of society in these matters, as represented by 
the state, as one of only occasional intervention to straighten 
out a difficulty in a machinery which normally functioned quite 
automatically without "social” interference. 8 

Why is this body of rules of contract important? In the first 
place, Durkheim notes that the possible consequences of the rela¬ 
tions entered into by agreement, both to the parties themselves 
and to others, are so complex and remote that, if they all had to 
be thought out ad hoc and agreed to anew each time, the vast 
body of transactions which go on would be utterly impossible 3 4 * 
As it is, it is necessary only to agree formally to a very small part 
of these matters; the rest is taken care of by the recognized rules. 

But the most important consideration of all is that the elements 
formulated in the utilitarian theory contain no adequate basis 
of order 4 A contractual agreement brings men together only 
for a limited purpose, for a limited time. There is no adequate 
motive given why men should pursue even this limited purpose 
by means which are compatible with the interests of others, oven 
though its attainment as such should be so compatible There is a 
latent hostility between men which this theory docs not take 
account of. It is as a framework of order that the institution of 
contract is of primary importance. 6 Without it men would, as 

1 Division of Labor, p. 193 There may also be rules enforced on themselves 
by occupational groups such as the professions 

1 This analysis of Duikheim's is directed to the concrete nexus of relations 
of contract, itself Even there, on the individualists’ own ground, he found 
their position untenable. But he also attacks tho Spencerian thesis that 
relations of contract tend, with tho progress of differentiation, to drive all 
others out Particularly with regard to the state he argues that a great 
increase in its functions and importance is altogether normal to a differen¬ 
tiated society {Division of Labor, pp 198 ff) Though he does not take up 
the problem explicitly there is no reason to attribute to him the view 
that social structures other than tho stato tend to disappear with the 
development of tho contractual nexus 

3 Division of Labor, p 190-191 

4 Ibid , pp. 180-181 

s It states, says Durkheim, "the normal condition of stable equilibrium ” 

Ilml , p 192. 
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Durkheim explicitly says, be in a state of war 1 But actual social 
life is not war. In so far as it involves the pursuit of individual 
interests it is such interests, pursued in such a manner as greatly 
to mitigate this latent hostility, to promote mutual advantage 
and peaceful cooperation rather than mutual hostility and de¬ 
struction. Spencer and others who think like him have entirely 
failed to explain how this is accomplished And in arriving at his 
own explanation Durkheim first points to an empirical fact: This 
vast complex of action in the pursuit of individual interests takes 
place within the framework of a body of rules, independent of 
the immediate individual motives of the contracting parties. 
This fact the individualists have either not recognized at all, or 
have not done justice to It is the central empirical insight from 
which Durkheim’s theoretical development starts, and which he 
never lost 

It is clear that what Durkheim has here done is to reraise 
in a peculiarly trenchant form the whole Hobbesian problem 
There are features of the existing “individualistic'’ order which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of the elements formulated in 
utilitarian theory The activities that the utilitarians, above all 
the economists, have in mind can take place only within a frame¬ 
work of order characteiizcd by a system of regulatory rules 
Without this framework of order it would degenerate into a 
state of war On this fundamental critical ground Durkheim is 
clear and incisive, and in this respect ho never in the least altered 
his position. Nor did he ever abandon the basic empmcal insight 
just mentioned, the importance of a system of regulatory, norma¬ 
tive rules His difficulties appeared in confronting the problem 
of how to fit this insight, dependent as it was on his critical 
position, into a conceptual scheme which would be scientifically 
satisfactory, yet not share the fallacies of the scheme underlying 
the position he had criticized 

The solution to which Hobbes turned was, as has been seen, 
that of the deus ex machma The sovereign, standing cntnely 
outside the system, forcibly kept older by the threat of sanc¬ 
tions Even in the most optimistic of the individualistic writers 
short of anarchism theie is at least a glimmer of the Hobbesian 
solution m the place reserved to the state in the enfoicement of 
contracts It has already been noted that Durkheim's thinking 

1 Ibid , p. 181 
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was not tending in these channels While not inclined to depreci¬ 
ate the role of the state, 1 noither was he inclined to the radical 
dualism of state versus the nexus of individual interests which 
characterized the whole utilitarian tradition The fact that for 
him the system of rules of contract shaded off from formal law 
into informal trade practice, while yet maintaining its regulatory 
character, its independence of immediate individual interests, 
made the ligidity of such a dichotomy impossible. 

A direction was indicated by the use of the term moral to 
designate the central feature of the facts to which he was point¬ 
ing. This was, indeed, prophetic of the line of Ins future develop¬ 
ment But he did not leap immediately to the central thesis 
of his later work, but had to arrive at it gradually by a compli¬ 
cated and devious route This delay seems to be explained by 
two main sets of considerations. One lay in the peculiar character 
of the conceptual apparatus with which he worked, in the 
Division of Labor, very tentatively, then much more clearly 
and decisively. That point will be discussed in full in the follow¬ 
ing chapter But at the same time, on the- relatively empirical 
level of the present discussion, certain tilings can be seen to have 
inhibited the attainment of the solution at which he ultimately 
arrived, and to have thrown his thought into another channel 
Even so tlieie tended to remain a gap between the empirical 
and the theoretical levels of his work All through the earlier 
penod his empirical insights were a good deal nearer his final 
position than was the theoretical scheme The attempt to bridge 
this gap was doubtless an important driving force in the process 
of theoretical development, 

In so far as the problem of order in Hobbes' sense was the 
logical starting point of Durkhoim’s study, and his approach to 
it was through a critique of orthodox utilitarian interpretations 
of a system of relations of contract, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand how the division of labor and the problem of social differ¬ 
entiation became involved For, especially to the classical 
economists, the division of labor is one of the prime features 
of an individualistic society Without specialization there would 
be on a utilitarian basis no society at all, since it is the mutual 
advantages of exchange which constitute the main motive 

1 He did not limit it to enforcornont of eontraets or the other " classical” 
functions of the state 
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for abandoning the state of nature and entering into social 
relationships. 

Indeed it is simply a further logical step when Durkheim 
extends his critique of the individualistic theories from their 
treatment of the problem of order to their theory of the forces 
explaining the progress of social differentiation Here the object 
of bis attack is what he calls the “happiness” theory ir Tbe alleged 
reason for the progressive development of the division of labor 
is the increase of happiness to be derived from each further step 
m specialization 

It is not surprising to find on analysis that Durkheim, like 
most of his opponents, failed to differentiate clearly two elements 
m this happiness theory. Some of his critical remarks are directed 
against strict psychological hedonism Others, on the other 
hand, do not assume hedonism but rather what has been called 
here in a strict sense the utilitarian position Taken together 
all his arguments are sufficient to throw very strong doubt 
on any theoretical system which takes as its fundamental basis 
the rational unit act and treats it atomistically—in the sense 
of the above discussion It has already been seen that hedonism 
is the doctrine which, m the radical positivistic direction, calls 
for least modification in the utilitarian system and is hence 
closely associated with it historically In the course of this 
critique again fundamental elements appear which cannot be 
properly interpreted on a theoretical and methodological level 
until a much later stage of Durkheim’B development 

The principal argument directed against hedonism as such is 
that, on a psychophysiological level our capacity for pleasure 
is limited. With increasing volume and intensity of any stimulus, 
the resulting pleasurable sensation increases up to a point and 
then begins to decline. At either extreme pleasure is transformed 
into a negative feelmg-tone, pain Then in so far as it is the 
maximization of pleasure which explains a course of action 
there would, relatively soon, be a point of satiation and hence 
equilibrium reached. Thus such an element is entirely inadequate 
to explain a process which has gone on continuously in the same 
direction for many generations. It seems to the presont writer 
that, in so far as to any degree a level of the psychology of sensa¬ 
tion is adhered to, Durkheim is undoubtedly in the right. 

1 Divmon of Labor, Book II, Chap I, 
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The most plausible rejoinder to his critique really leads 
over to another level of discussion. It is that while there is an 
inherent limit to the amount of pleasure derivable from what 
may be called the quantitative satisfaction of wants—a man 
can eat only so much—there is no limit to the refinements of 
quality This argument really shifts the ground For it cannot be 
said in any sense applicable to the psychology of hedonism that 
when such a qualitative change has become large it is the same 
wants that are being satisfied. In so far as this is true the happi¬ 
ness criterion becomes a relative one, relative to the particular 
system of desires under consideration. From being an inheient 
feature of human nature it becomes a measure of the attainment 
of human desire It becomes what the economists have called 
“utility ” 

Then, the happiness principle is inadequate for the purpose in 
hand if, and in so far as, the system of wants is itself relative. 
It is this thesis, then, which really underlies Durkhoim’s critique 
of the happiness theory. The lattei involves a circular argument 
unless it be assumed that there is one and only one possible 
system of human wants which throughout all history is equally 
relevant to all action. On either a utilitarian 1 or a hedonistic basis 
this assumption is accepted without question In questioning it 
Durkhcim has opened up a world of considerations entirely out¬ 
side the range of eitiicr of these two theoretical positions. This 
critical position is one which points in the general direction of a 
large role to be attributed to value elements As has been said, the 
full consequences of this insight took a very long time to develop. 
But, as m his critique of the conception of a system of contrac¬ 
tual relations, his position here is sure and incisive. The basic 
insight he never abandoned 2 3 

1 Here became the randomness of wants implies that there is no significant 

relation between their concrete content, hence variation in it, and the 
processes of their satisfaction For practical purposes this is the same as 
assuming that wants are constant 

3 On the empirical basis Durkheirn raises the question whether in fact 
happiness may bo held to liavo increased with the progress of civilization. 
Hib conclusion is negative As an index capable of objective tioatment 
he discusses the rate of suicide, arguing that the suicide ctuinot lie held to 
be happy In tins connection he calls attention to the great increase during 
the nineteenth century of the suicide rate in Europe, and the fact that it is 
much higher among the most "civilized" parts of the population, purlieu 
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The peculiar way m which Durkheim set out to build up a 
positive theory of his own which would avoid the difficulties of 
the positions he had criticized, had the consequence of assimilat¬ 
ing his basic problem, that of order, far more closely to that of 
social differentiation than is intrinsically justified. It is natural 
that, having laid his empirical emphasis on the existence of a 
body of regulatory norms, of rules of action, he should turn to 
law as the most promising field in which to find the facts on 
which to build his own interpretation In so doing he was led to 
make a distinction between two types of law which lies at the 
basis of the peculiarities of his position, between what he called 
“repressive” and “restitutive” law In the one case infraction 
of the legal rule calls forth punishment, in the other merely 
restitution of the status quo ante 
This distinction was in turn bound up with the distinction 
of two types of society, the undifferentiated and the differen¬ 
tiated, respectively Repressive law is held to be an index of 
common beliefs and sentiments It plays a part in social life in so 
far as the members of the community arc ahke, that is, alike in 
sharing the same beliefs and sentiments. Repressive law is, then, 
an index of the strength of the conscience collective Restitutive 
law, on the other hand, is an index of social differentiation 
In so far as the rules involved are applicable only to a special¬ 
ized part of the community their infraction does not strike at 
the common beliefs and sentiments and does not call forth the 
reaction of punishment, but only a much milder demand for 
restoration of the damage In the one case there is "mechanical 
solidarity,” in the other "organic ” 

It is the thesis of the present interpretation of Durkheim’s 
development that the situation just outlined must have operated 
to throw him seriously off the track For it is a striking fact 
that it was in the conception of the conscience collective that the 
germ of most of his later theoretical development lay. Indeed 
it is strdung to discover how much of his later position is to 
be found in his earliest discussion of it The central conception 
is that of a system of common beliefs and sentiments, that is, 
the mam emphasis is on its ethical or value character In the 

larly in. the cities and the liberal professions. This is particularly interesting 
m that it contains the germ of his monograph on suicide, which brought 
him a long step farther in his theoretical development. 
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conception of punishment was clearly stated the view that the 
value elements were manifested in symbolic form as well as in 
connection with an intrinsic means-end relationship 1 But this 
conception was associated with an undifferentiated society and 
mechanical solidarity His original problem, on the other hand, 
had been to understand the “non-contractual element in con¬ 
tract ” The classification he, evolved had the effect, of dissociating 
this altogether from the conscience collective,, it was a matter of the 
division of labor and of organic solidarity. 

It may be said that Durkheim showed the same incisiveness 
in his early formulations concerning the conscience collective as 
he did in his double critique of utilitaiian individualism But 
the gap between Ins critical starting points and Ins first sure 
positive insights could not be closed at once. The mam line of 

1 In his discussion of punishment Durkhpim makes an observation which 
is of far-reaching importance though its implications lead to problems winch 
are peripheral to his own system even at the end of itH development It is 
that punishment is not necessarily a "rational” (meaning, it seems, cal¬ 
culated as a suitable intrinsic means to an end) reaction but is ''passional” 
or, perhaps, better, "emotional ” Tho fact that this is associated with the 
action of the conscience collective means that, in a eortain Bense, there is 
opened up a whole range of nonrntional elements which are yet not ade¬ 
quately understood in terms of "individual psychology ” The relation of 
this to symbolic expression is evident 

In this connection Durkheim is continually referring to the individual's 
dependence on the society Though ho does not explicitly make the sugges¬ 
tion, his whole treatment points strongly to the importance of a distinction 
between two radically different types of dependence which arc analytically 
separable One typo is “emotional dependence" on other persons or on 
common values The typical manifestation of this dependence occurs in that 
when the relationship is threatened or disturbed there is an emotional reac¬ 
tion (anger, jealousy) On the other hand, there is the kind of dependence 
the economists have in mind, tho sense in which Manchester cotton workers 
are dependent upon Canadian wheat farmers, a matter of tho intrinsic 
means-end relationship, m the sense that the Manchester worker cats 
bread, as one means to his ends, which is produced by means (wheat) under 
the control of another group of poisons 

The ramifications of tho first type of dependence have been explored 
most thoroughly on the individual level by psychopathology, especially 
psychoanalysis The fact that this typo of emotional reaction crops up 
at such an early stage m Durkhcim's work strongly suggests that lie is not, 
as has ofton been claimed, bound to a "falsely rationalistic, psychology ” 
Indeed this leads into problems which lie on tho periphery not only of 
Durkhcim’s own systematic theorizing, but of this study as a whole. It 
will not, unfortunately, be possible to carry their discussion further hero. 
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his development may, however, be considered to be just such a 
process Gradually the conscience collective came more and more 
to overshadow the conception of organic solidarity The distinc¬ 
tion of social types ceased to be one between situations where a 
conscience collective did and did not predominate in action, but 
became a matter of distinguishing different contents of the con¬ 
science collective itself. As will be shown, this process was already 
well under way in Le suicide In the process the problem of 
differentiation, or of social structure in any concrete 1 sense, 
receded more and more into the background What mattered was 
the relation of the individual to the common element But in the 
meantime it is necessary to take up the difficulties into which 
Durkheim fell m trying to keep individualistic, differentiated 
society and common values separated 

The problem may be stated succinctly as follows: The indi¬ 
vidualists have been wrong in maintaining that the element of 
order which actually exists in a differentiated society with a wide 
extension of exchange relationships can be derived from the 
immediate interests of the parties to these relationships There 
is a distinct element present which Durkheim calls “organic 
solidarity " Tins element cannot, however, be the same as that 
which accounts for the cohesion, the solidarity, of an undifferenti¬ 
ated society, the conscience collective. What, then, is it and where 
does it come from? In answer to the first problem. The original 
tendency is, as has been shown, to hold that it is a body of 
normative rules governing action But it is an indication of the 
embarrassment growing out of the situation Durkheim was in, 
that he does not proceed directly from this empirical insight in 
building up his own theory, except to the extent of working 
out a differentiating criterion from the rules of repressive law. 
He, rather, jumps directly to general considerations The direc¬ 
tion of this mo re is of the greatest interest to the present study. 

He starts by remarking that the division of labor cannot have 
developed from a “state of nature,” a plurality of discretemdi- 
viduals s Differentiation can take place only within a society 
The development of organic solidarity presupposes the existence 
of mechanical solidarity But he does not really get beyond this 

1 That is, more conorete than the struoturc of systoms of action. 

1 The argument here to be followed is found in Division of Labor, Book II, 
Chap II. 
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point, The general drift of his argument is to the effect that the 
division of labor itself creates solidarity What he gives as an 
account of the mechanism of this process is extremely sketchy, 
but the reader gathers that it is in his mind pumarily a matter of 
habituation. New practices grow up along certain lines which m 
the course of time become habitual. In the course of still more 
time ways of doing things which are habitual in turn become 
obligatory as binding rules. 

But this is clearly from Ins own standpoint an unsatisfactory 
account of the matter. He started with the view that organic 
solidarity was analytically a quite distinct element from those 
included in the utilitarian analysis. But along this line the only 
addition he had made is that of the mechanism of habituation, 
and that raises greater difficulties than it solves For where, m 
the mechanism of habit, is the element of obligation to be found? 
Yet this was, at the beginning, the nub of the, question The only 
real clement of obligation still seems to be that involved m 
mechanical solidarity In a sense reversion to mechanical soli¬ 
darity represents the authentic line of Durkheim’s own develop¬ 
ment In the present context, however, it is a serious souico of 
embarrassment. 

But granting for the moment that solidarity is created by 
the mere process of differentiation itself, what is the source 
of the latter? He has decisively rejected the happiness explana¬ 
tion; such ail clement cannot account for a process which is 
continuous over very long periods m a single direction Here 
enters the first clear intimation of the theoretical dilemma which 
will dominate the discussion of the next chapter. The happiness 
explanation, Durkheun argues, is subjective. It attempts to make 
use of the actor’s motives Since this is not acceptable, the only 
alternative is to turn to the conditions of the situation in which 
he acts. In this sense, then, the cause of the division of labor 
must be found m features of the social milieu of action What 
features? 

The particular feature on which Durkheim fastens is what 
he calls the "dynamic density" of the society. The essential 
reasoning behind the concept is that if there is to be differen¬ 
tiation of function there must be effective contact between 
individuals in the society. Tins above all means there must In* 
a breakdown of the "insulation” between subgroups which is 
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characteristic of what he calls a “segmentary” social structure 1 
But dynamic density is in turn dependent on the “material 
density” of the society, the number of individuals that are to be 
in contact per unit of space. Finally, material density cannot be 
high unless there is an absolutely large number of persons 
available to be in contact, unless the “volume” of the society is 
large. That is, in the last analysis social differentiation is a 
result of the increase of numbers m the society, of population 

pressure ...... , . . 

This is, to Durkheim at this stage of his thinking, the principal 

cause of the division of labor It is to be seen that it is arrived at 
by a somewhat attenuated argument He has, on the one hand, 
eliminated one possible set of factors, those capable of being 
summed up as individual interests. From there on he has pro¬ 
ceeded by a process of further elimination, citing not so much 
positive determinants as necessary conditions Dynamic density 
cannot exist without material density, material density without 
volume The indeterminateness of this solution comes out 
vividly m his discussion of the mechanism by which increasing 
population pressure gives rise to division of labor. Bon owing 
from biological sources Durkheim describes the process as a 
result of the intensification of the struggle for existence But 
he recognizes the fact that there is more than one possible out¬ 
come of this intensification. It might lead simply to the elimina¬ 
tion by natural selection of a larger proportion of those born. In 
contrast to this the division of labor constitutes a mitigation of 
natural selection It operates by differentiating out different 
areas within which groups of individuals are in competition with 
each other Instead of each individual being in direct competition 
with every other, he competes only with a limited number, those 
in the same occupational group 

But m the course of this argument the meaning of “struggle 
for existence” shifts In the Malthusian-Darwinian sense it 
meant essentially competition for food supply, the means of 
subsistence in a strict sense But Durkheim speaks predominantly 
in terms of the “attainment of ends,” which certainly includes 
much more than physical subsistence Indeed it becomes pre¬ 
dominantly the satisfaction of ambition, of the desire for social 

1 An adaptation from Spencer’s classification of social structure. For 
Durkheim’s exposition see Division of Labor, Book I, Chap VI 
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prestige. Thus the argument returns to the social milieu, but to 
aspects of it which are not at all obviously the simple outcome 
of population pressure as such Indeed it is just the differentiating 
element from the Darwinian which should evidently be of 
primary importance here, that which accounts for the mitigation 
of natural selection, but that is just what Durkheim fails to 
throw light upon 

What is clear in the solution of the problem of organic solidar¬ 
ity is only the. ciitical repudiation of utilitarian interpretations 
and the insight that peaceful differentiation can only proceed 
within the framework of order of a society. But Durkheim has 
conspicuously failed to account for the specific element of organic 
solidarity beyond the very general formula that it must lie in 
features of the social milieu When he attempts to go beyond this 
what he ends up with is population pressure, not m any analytical 
sense a social element at all, but essentially biological In so far 
as this is Durkheim’s mam line of thought it is a familiar one. 
here; it is the breakdown of utilitarianism into radical positivism, 
m this case the “biologizing” of social theory But this is not 
the main line It was one which was soon abandoned. That it 
was entered on at all is accounted for by a combination of the 
empirical embarrassment just discussed and certain difficulties 
of the general conceptual scheme which will be discussed in the 
next chapter It is of gieat interest as symptomatic of the peculiar 
situation in which Durkheim was placed in both these respects 

A hint of the direction the development was actually to take, 
appears in the discussion of what Durkheim lefers to as a “sec¬ 
ondary cause” of the division of labor It is wluvt he calls the 
“progressive indetermination of the covscicnae collective .” 1 In the 
type of society dominated by repiessive law, says Durkheim, 
there is a minute regulation of the details of action. Willi the 
progress of the division of labor this detailed regulation gradually 
falls away The sanctions and the typical emotional reaction in 
defense of common values no longer attach to particular acts, 
to the employment of particular means for a given end, but only 
to very general principles and attitudes This necessarily results 
in a far wider range of independence for individual choice and 
initiative 


1 Division of Labor, Book II, Chap III, My translation 
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Here is an element which acts not in the direction of a break¬ 
down in the influence of the conscience collective, aa population 
pressure does, but through a change in the character of its 
influence due to a change in its own constitution. This element 
heralds the changed position which is found emerging in Le 
suicide, to which the discussion must now turn 

Suicide 

Le suicide 1 seems at first glance to be concerned with an 
entirely different range of problems from those of the division 
of labor This is not so, however In the respects which are of 
primary interest here it is to be regarded as a continuation of 
the same line of thinking, a new crucial experiment m a different 
factual field As usually develops, in the course of the investiga¬ 
tion the theory itself is not merely verified, but undergoes a 
change. It is this which is of primary interest here 

It will be remembered that Durkheim called attention to the 
possible significance of suicide rates in his critical discussion of 
the happiness hypothesis of the development of social differenti¬ 
ation The monograph he published four years later is to be 
regarded as an intensive study following up the suggestive 
remarks made in that brief discussion 
After the statement of the problem and preliminary defini¬ 
tions the book starts with a systematic critique of pievious 
attempts to explain variations in the rate of suicide. 2 The various 
theories he criticizes fall into two mam classes One type, which 
he dismisses very briefly, is that which employs what are ordi¬ 
narily called the motives of suicide, such as financial reverses, 
domestic infelicity and the like. The principal empirical argument 

1 All references m this study are to the 1930 edition 
* Suicide, Book I Durkheim. confines himself to the rate and makes no 
attempt to explain individual cases Thus ho succeeds in eliminating factors 
in the latter which bear only upon incidence “Rate” is here meant in the 
statistical sense similar to “death rate " It is the number of suicides annually 
per 100,000 of a given population Factors of incidence are, on the other hand, 
those explaining why a given person committed suicide rather than another 
Thus to take an example from another field, personal inefficiency may well 
explain why one person rather than another is unemployed at a given time 
But it is extremely unlikely that a sudden change in the efficiency of tho 
working population of the United States occurred winch could account for 
the enormous increase of unemployment between 1929 and 1932. The 
latter is a problem of rate, not of incidence 
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he brings to bear is that, in so far as these motives are ascertain¬ 
able at all, when they are classified the proportions of cases 
falling into the various classes remain approximately constant 
through wide variations m the general rate. Since it is the latter 
which he is attempting to explain, motives in this sense may be 
regarded as irrelevant. The “motive” type of explanation is 
important m the present context because it is the principal 
form taken, in relation to suicide, by the utilitarian type of 
theory. Suicide is regarded by it as a rational act in pursuit of a 
definite end, and it is not thought necessary to go beyond this 
end. The social rate would be a mere summation of such “cases.” 

The other theories discussed all invoke factors in explanation 
which can be classified for present purposes as belonging to the. 
categories of heredity and environment. In the first place there 
are what Durklioim calls the “cosmic” explanations, 1 in terms 
of climatic conditions and the like. He has little difficulty in 
demonstrating that the allege.d relations between suicide rates 
and climate are at least open to other interpretations. Then 
there are race,* alcohol , 3 psychopathological states 4 and imita¬ 
tion 6 In each case he succeeds in demonstrating, for the most 
part on purely empirical grounds, that previous theories embody¬ 
ing these factors, or any combination of them, are not capable, 
of yielding a satisfactory general solution of the problem, though 
he has by no means succeeded in showing that they can have 
nothing to do with it. 6 Except race, they are probably of greater 
significance as factors in incidence than in the rate, but I)urk~ 
heim certainly has not eliminated them from the latter He has 
however shown that previous explanations embodying them have 
not so completely explained the phenomenon that a new approach 
to it is ruled out from the start. 

The only one of these which calls for special comment here is 
the case of psychopathological states. It should be remembered 
that Durkheim was writing in the 1890’s and that psychopath¬ 
ology has advanced enormously since then. The psychopatho- 

1 Suicide, Chap. III. 

1 Ibid,, Chap. II. 

• Ibid., Chap I, Sec. V. 

4 Ibid., Chap. I. 

‘Ibid., Chap. IV. 

6 Sometimes ho overshoots tho mark but fchia docs not affect the general 
soundness of his position. 
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logical views he criticizes are primarily those which attribute 
suicide to a specific, hereditary psychopathological condition 
and he is able to show easily that this cannot account for the 
significant variations of suicide rates His arguments do not, 
however, apply to the “environmental” and “functional” types 
of mental disturbance of which our understanding has been so 
greatly increased in the last generation, especially through 
psychoanalysis and related movements But in so far as the 
ultimate causes of a mental disturbance which issues in suicide are 
“environmental,” eg , not hereditary, there is every reason to 
believe that the social component of the environment plays a 
decisive part In fact Durkheim’s analysis, especially in connec¬ 
tion with the concept of anomie which will be discussed below, 
throws a great deal of light on these causes Psychopathology 
comes in to trace the mechanisms by which such social situations 
affect the individual and his behavior Thus, as has been shown 
by Durkheim’s principal follower in this field, Professor Halb- 
waehs, 1 the social and the psychopathological explanations of 
suicide are not antithetical but complementary But at the time 
when Durkheim wrote neither psychopathology nor his own 
sociology had reached a point of development where it was pos¬ 
sible to build the bridge between them 2 

One thing is to be noted particularly about Durkheim’s critical 
work m this connection In the Division of Labor his critique 
was directed primarily against the utilitarian type of theory. 
There was a more or less incidental critique of explanations 
of the division of labor in terms of heredity 3 by which he there 
meant the hereditary component in differentiation of character 
and ability between individuals At the same time he invoked, 
as has been seen, another hereditary factor, the principle of 
population, for his own purposes. Here is, on the other hand, a 
clear and self-conscious criticism of a group of hereditary and 
environmental 4 theories. The results of his detailed empirical 
criticisms of particular theories are generalized into the position 

1 M Halbwachs, Les causes du suicide, Chap XI. 

3 The logic of the situation, was, however, well known m the natural 
sciences, and had Durkheim been acquainted with them he would have been 
spared a great deal of trouble. Pareto would not have fallen into this error 

3 Division of Labor, Book II, Chap IV 

4 In the technical sense of the above discussion, oxcludmg tho subjective 
components of the "social ” environment. 
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that no theory either in terms of motives m the above sense, or of 
these other factors, can be satisfactory The latter are specifically 
characterized as individualistic 1 and over against them is set, 
as his methodological program, the development of social factors 
The social milieu is specifically distinguished from the nonsocial 
components of the environment of the acting individual Cor¬ 
respondingly there is, in the Suicide no furthei use made of tho 
population factor, indeed it drops out of his work altogether The 
social milieu retains, however, one basic propeity m common 
with heredity and environment: as seen by the actor it is a matter 
of things beyond his powei to control—this is the nub of I)urk- 
heim’s rejection of tho “motive” explanation of suicide If, 
remained for a long time the distinguishing feature of lus socio¬ 
logical objectivism 

The factors in the suicide rate in which he is interested are, 
then, to be found in features of the social milieu. They are what 
he calls courants smcidog&nes His own positive analysis consists 
in the distinction between and working out of the empirical 
consequences of three such factors 3 In so far us one of the three 
factors is maximized in importance relative to the others there are 
three "ideal types” of suicide called, respectively, "altruistic,” 3 

1 Which, as has been seen is probably not legitimate See above, Chap II, 
p 74 This served, however, the useful purpose of directing Dnrkheini’s 
attention to tho value components of the Booial environment. It was a 
“fruitful error.” 

J He makes room for a fourth nailed suicide futahsle, but docs not develop 
it himself, and hence it is not treated here. See Suicide, footnote 1, p 311 

J Durkheim's use of tho terms “egoism” and ‘'altruism " m this connec¬ 
tion calls for comment. This dichotomy is of course, deeply imbedded in 
modern ethical thinking, and it had already made its appearance at a 
number of points in tho Division of Labor Indeed, in a sense, egoism is 
inherently bound up with the utilitarian manner of thought. For in so far 
as men’s ends are genuinely random it follows that, given the rationality of 
their action, others are significant to them only in the capacity of means 
and conditions to their own ends, which are by definition devoid of any 
positive relation to those of others except through relations to means It 
has been shown how tho consequences of this were developed by Hobbes in 
connection with tho problem of power, and that Durkheim accepts tho 
HobbeBian analysis. In this vein he repeatedly speaks of tho need of control 
as a matter of the “moderation of egoisms ” As opposed to the Ilobbesian 
state of nature, “solidarity” implies tho existence of a moderating influence, 
and in bo far as this is “moral” and not a matter of coercion, Durkheim 
refers to it as an element of altruism A sooioty, he says implies the existonco 
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“ egoistic” and “anomic” suicide. The principal task of the 
remainder of the present discussion of bis treatment of suicide 
will be to analyze these three concepts, their relation to each other 
and to the conceptual framework of the Division of Labor already 
discussed The prototypes of all of them, have, as will be seen, 
appeared in the earlier work But the modifications from their 
use there are of the first importance. 

The simplest case is that of suicide altruisie 1 It involves a 
group attachment of great strength such that in comparison with 
claims made upon the individual m fulfillment of the obligations 
laid upon him by the group his own interests, even in life itself, 
become secondary. This leads, on the one hand, to a generally 
small valuation of individual life, even by the individual himself, 
so that he will part with it on relatively small provocation; on 
the other hand in certain eases it leads to a direct social mandate 
to suicide. In modern Western societies the case which arrests 
Durkheim’s attention is that of armies 2 It is a fact that the 
suicide rates of armies are in his data markedly higher than in 
the corresponding civilian populations. 3 This is a matter of the 


of altruism. The terms “interested ” and "disinterested ” motivation ns they 
appear in the Division of Labor seem to be synonymous with egoism and 
altruism respectively. 

As will be seen, however, serious difficulties arise over the tendency m 
modem thought to interpret this dichotomy as one of concrete motives 
Durkheim eventually overcame these difficulties, but not without a great 
deal of trouble and misunderstanding 

In the Suicide it will be seen that the terms shift their meaning somewhat 
What was meant earlier by egoism is much closer to what anomie comes to 
mean The term egoism, on the other hand, is attached to what may be 
called “social individualism,’’ while altruism is attached not to disin¬ 
terested motivation in general but to a partie.ulnr sort of attachment to 
groups All this will be discussed in considerable detail below But the shift 
m meaning of the terms is distinctly confusing and it is well to warn the 
reader of it m advance. It is an indication of the fact that Durkheim's own 
thought was in a process of dynamic development throughout this period, 
and that he had not defined his terms rigorously. 

1 Suicide , Book II, Chap IV 

1 Ibid , Sec II 

3 It is well to remark briefly on Durkhetm’B use of statistics in the study 
of suicide rates. It has already been pointed out (footnote, p 38) that in 
the social field most available statistical information m on a level which 
cannot be made to lit directly into the categories of analytical theory Even 
on the relatively high analytical level which economic theory has reacliod, 
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peacetime situation, although when a soldier in obeying orders 
apart from coercion exposes himself to a risk of almost certain 
death in battle it would also be suicide according to Durkheim’s 
definition But the peacetime military BUicide rate has generally 
been explained by the objective hardships of military life. This 
is not, however, satisfactory. For one thing, suicides are more 
common among officers than enlisted men, and surely the 
officer’s lot is easier Furthermore, the rate increases with length 
of service, while one would expect that there would be habituation 
to hardship so that its effect would be greatest in the first year 
or two Finally, more generally there is no correlation between 
hardship as indicated by poverty, and suicide Some of the 
poorest countries of Europe, such as Italy and Spain, have far 
lower general suicide rates than more prosperous countries like 
France, Germany and the Scandinavian countries 2 Moreover, 
within a country the upper classes, especially in the cities, have 
higher suicide rates than the lower This cannot be due to hard¬ 
ship in the ordinary sense 


with the, socially speaking, quite exceptional degree of quantification which 
economic concepts have achieved, the attempt to fill the “empty boxes” of 
theoretical demand-and-supply functions with specific statistical data has 
met with very serious difficulties Durkhcim's conceptual scheme in this 
monograph is not nearly so refined and rigorous aB that of economic theory 
and his statistical techniques are on a crude level, sometimes even directly 
fallacious In any event, it is out of the question that in the usual sense of 
statistical “elegance” ho should bo held to have accomplished rigorous 
statistical verification of his conceptual scheme What is true is, rather, that 
by means of a very broad and elementary statistical analysis ho has been 
able to bring out certain broad features of the facts about suicido and the 
variations in its rate. Ho relates to these broad features of the facts certain 
equally broad theoretical distinctions in such a way that the two, on the 
whole, m this broad sense, " fit ” Above all there is nothing even approaching 
numerical exactitude m the theoretical significance of his results But 
the very broadness and lack of refinement of the statistical method 
is perhaps an advantage from the point of view of the present interest, which 
is in the most general categories of the theory of action It is almost certain 
that refined statistical analysis of the data by modem techniques would 
revoal many complexities of whioh Durkheim was not aware, but it is very 
unlikely that any such analysis would make it possible to "refute” Ehirk- 
heim on the broad basis on which his analysis properly rests Certainly 
the author has never soon any argument whioh could bo seriously considered 
as such a refutation. 

! Ibid , Book II, Chap. V, Seo. II. 
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The explanation that Durkheim advances is quite different. 
What distinguishes the army in modern society is the stringency 
of its discipline There the desires and interests of the individual 
count very little in comparison with the impersonal duties 
imposed upon him by his membership in the group This situa¬ 
tion generates an attitude which is careless of individual interests 
in general, of life in particular This is manifested for instance 
by the ease with which the military man will commit suicide 
when his “honor” is impugned Japan, a specifically militaristic 
society, furnishes a most striking example The fact that in those 
countries where the general rate of suicide is high the army rate is 
relatively low and vice versa 1 strikingly confirms the view that 
the army rate is due to causes different from those operative in 
the general population 

Altruistic suicide Durkheim also finds exemplified in primitive 
societies, and in certain religious groups. In some of these cases, 
such as the Indian custom of suttee, there is a direct social 
mandate to suicide. 

It seems quite clear that the altruistic factor in suicide is, for 
Durkheim, on essentially the same theoretical plane as mechan¬ 
ical solidarity It is a manifestation of the conscience collective 
m the sense of group pressure at the expense of the claims of 
individuality. But even here there is a slight shift of emphasis. 
It is no longer similarity which is the central point, but subordina¬ 
tion of individuality to the group It is not because the army is an 
undifferentiated group that it has a high suicide rate, not that 
there is no difference between, officers and men or artillery and 
infantry, but because of the character of the discipline imposed. 
Already Durkheim is moving away from the identification of the 
problem of “solidarity” with that of social structure Altruistic 
suicide is a manifestation of a conscience collective which is 
stiong in the sense of subordinating individual to group interests, 
and which has the particular content of a low valuation of indi¬ 
vidual life relative to group values 

With “egoism” the explanation is more complicated, and there 
is a much more radical shift fiom the position of the Division of 
Labor There are two main groups of empiucal phenomena in 
connection with which Durkheim strongly emphasized this 
element In the first place, he is much struck by the icintion of 

1 Suicide, p 255. 
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suicide to family status 1 * In general, married persons have dis¬ 
tinctly lower suicide i ate.s than unmarried, widowed and divorced 
This difference is greatly increased by the presence of children 
and in proportion to the number in the family The decisive 
factor with which Durkhcim emerges after eliminating various 
others, especially selection, is the attachment to a certain type 
of group as a mitigating influence : People are, to a point, less 
liable to commit suicide in so fai as their relation to a gioup of 
others is, in the sense noted above, one of emotional dependence. 
But so far as the humiliation of the concept of egoism is con¬ 
cerned this leaves us with an essentially negative conclusion. 
Egoism seems to exist as a fac.toi m suicide so far as people are 
freed from such group control, while aitiuism exists so far as 
the group control is excessively strong in ceitam respects. This 
leaves the relation of egoism to anomie distinctly unclear 

But in the discussion of the other body of data, those con¬ 
cerning the relation of suicide to religious aflihation, something 
much more definite emerges The sinking fact is that the. rate 
for Protestants is veiy much higher than for Catholics, 3 The 
relation holds when a nunibci of other factors aie eliminated,' 1 * 
as for example, nationality For instance, in both Gennan and 
French Switzerland the Protestant iate is much the higher, and 
in Germany the. rate, is much lowei in the largely Catholic 
sections of Bavaria, the Ithmeland and Biiesia than for the 
country as a whole. What is the explanation of tins striking fact? 6 

It lies, according to Duikheim, in the Piotostant attitude, 
toward individual freedom in religious matters. The Catholic, 

1 Ibid., Book II, Chap III 

1 Ibid , Book II, Chap II 

3 There is no necessary inconsistency in Durkhcim here In interpreting 
the data on suicides among Catholics he ascribes a low suicide rate to attach¬ 
ment to a group, whereas in interpreting the army suicide data he appears to 
ascribe high suicide rates to the same cause The difference is quantitative 
There is an optimum intensity of group attachment which tile Onthohe 
with a large family comes dose to Too strong an attachment, an increase 
far beyond this optimum, leads to an increase (the army rate) as does too 
weak an attachment (the Piotostant iate) 

4 The principal exception is the relatively low rate for England, a pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant country Durkluuin takes account of this, Suicide., 

Book II, Chap II, See III 

s The case of the Jews is interesting since for the period of Durkheim’s 
data they had far the lowest rate of all. Suicide, Book II, Chap II, Sec. II. 
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precisely in so far as he is faithful, has lard down for him a 
system of beliefs and practices which his membership in the 
church prescribes for him He has no initiative m the matter- 
all responsibility belongs to the church as an organization The 
very state of his soul and chances of salvation depend on his 
faithful adherence to these prescriptions. The case of the Protes¬ 
tant, on the other hand, is very different He is himself the 
ultimate judge of religious truth and the rightness of conduct 
deduced from it. The church is in a very different relation to him 
It is an association of those holding common beliefs and carrying 
out common practices, but as an organized body it does not have 
the same authority over the individual in prescribing what these 
beliefs and practices shall be. 

It is, then, in the relation of the individual to the organized 
religious group that Durkheim sees the decisive difference In 
one sense the difference consists in the fact that the Catholic 
is subjected to a group authority from which the Protestant is 
exempt But this negative aspect docs not cover the full extent 
of the differences. For the essential point is that the Protestant’s 
freedom from group control is not optional It is not a freedom to 
take his own religious responsibility or to relinquish it to a church 
as he sees fit. In so far as he is a Protestant in good standing 
he must assume this responsibility and exeieibe his freedom. 
He cannot devolve it on a church The obligation to exercise 
religious freedom in this sense is a fundamental featuie of 
Protestantism as a religious movement It may be said that this 
exemplifies quite literally Rousseau’s famous paradox, as a 
Protestant a man is, in certain respects, forced to be free 1 

This is surely not simply a matter of the effects of differenti¬ 
ation of function due to population pressure. Indeed it comes 
exceedingly close to being a manifestation of the conscience 
collective For religious freedom in the above sense is a basic 
ethical value common to all Protestants In so far as a man is a 
Protestant at all he is subjected to a social, a group pressure in 
that direction. But the result is a very different relation to the 
religious group as an organized entity from that of the Catholic. 
He is undei pressure to be independent, to take his own religious 
responsibility, while, the Catholic is under presume to submit 
himself to the authority of the church But this decisive differ- 
1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Du control social, ed. O. K Vaughan, p, 16 
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enee is not a matter of the action of the Catholic being influenced 
by the values common to Catholics while the Protestant is 
emancipated from the influence of those common to Protestants; 
the freedom in question is freedom in a different sense The 
difference lies in the different content of the different value 
systems It may safely be infcircd that in so fai as the high 
Protestant suicide rate is duo to egoism it is a result of the hold 
over the individual of a conscience collective, a system of beliefs 
and sentiments common to Protestants, which aio not shared 
by Catholics 

This system of beliefs and sentiments does not operate by 
directly enjoining the Protestant to take his own life On the 
contrary, for Protestants and Catholics alike suicide is a inotlal 
sin But by placing the Protestant in a particular relation to his 
religious group, by placing a particulaily heavy load of religious 
responsibility upon him, stiams are cieated of which, m a rela¬ 
tively high pioportion of eases, the result is suicide. Durkhoim 
throws little light on the actual mechanisms by which the result is 
produced in the individual suicide But he has established the 
fact of the relationship beyond doubt 

Later m the book 1 Durkhoim generalizes this insight and puts 
forward the view that the leading common moral sentiment of 
our society is an ethical valuation of individual personality as 
such This is the more general phenomenon of which the* Protes¬ 
tant version of religious freedom and responsibility is a special 
case. In so far as this “cult” is present men are under strong 
social pressure, on the one hand, to “develop their personalities" 
—to be independent, responsible and self-respecting On the 
other hand, they arc equally under pressure to respect others, to 
shape their own actions so as to be compatible with others 
attaining the same development of personality There can be no 
doubt that on the empirical level Durkhenn. has here reached a 
solution of the problem of the "noil-contractual element in 
contract ” The fundamentals of the syste,m of normative rules 
governing contract and exchange by virtue of which “organic 
solidarity” is possible, are, in certain respects at least, an expies- 
sion of the. cult of individual personality This is not a matter 
simply of freeing the individual from ethical restraints imposed 

' Suicide, Book ITT, Chap I Definitely foreshadowed in the final chapter 
of the Division of Labor (see, eHpoeuiHy p, 403) 
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by society, it is a matter of the imposition of a different kind 
of ethical restraint Individuality is a product of a certain social 
state of the conscience collective. It is true that Durkheim leaves 
us there He does not attempt to explain in turn what is the 
source of the cult of the individual, he is content with establish¬ 
ing its existence. But by contrast with the Division of Labor 
he has accomplished a great work of clarification No longer is 
the common-value element tied to a state where there is simi¬ 
larity of individuals and lack of differentiation Above all the 
freedom itself which is the basic prerequisite of a “contractual” 
society is seen to be capable of being related positively to a 
conscience collective. With that, all attempt to deiive organic 
solidarity from differentiation as such drops out, and with it 
the “biologizing” tendency which appeared in the population 
thesis What changes this involves in the conception of the social 
milieu will be taken up m subsequent chapters 

This has been worked out by Durkheim with exemplary clarity 
m connection with one empirical phenomenon, the differential 
suicide rates of Protestants and Catholics By implication it 
clarifies the confused thought regarding the family as a protec¬ 
tion against suicide. For m so far as the individual responsibility 
and independence inherent in the cult of personality has tended 
to break down certain types of emotional dependence on the 
f amil y group, to prevent people from marrying and to lead to 
divorce as well as to affect relations within the family, it is 
legitimate to speak of an egoistic component in the suicide rates 
of persons excluded from family tieB The whole matter is, how¬ 
ever, much further clarified by the development, by contrast with 
egoism, of the concept of anomie, to which the discussion must 
now turn 

Anomie already had a part m the Division of Labor, but a 
relatively minor one descriptive of one of the “abnormal” forms 
of the division of labor , 1 that is, one m which organic solidarity 
was imperfectly realized. In the Suicide it occupies a far more 
prominent place and the concept itself is much more completely 
worked out, hence its discussion has been deferred to this point. 
From a relatively minor position it has been elevated to a factor 
in suicide pan passu with egoism and altruism. 


1 Division 0 / Labor, Book III, Chap. I, 
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As in the other two cases there is a body of empirical fact 
which was particularly important to Duikheim in framing the 
concept It is the fact that there are quite large variations m the 
rate of suicide concomitant with the business cycle 1 It would 
surprise nobody to learn that panic and depression were also 
accompanied by increases in the suicide rate; disappointment and 
suffering due to financial reverses and losses seems a plausible, 
common-sense explanation The surpnsmg thing is that the same, 
is true of penods of unusual prosperity, and the fluctuation from 
the average rate over a long period, or its trend, is of about the 
same magnitude Hence Durkheim questions that even the 
increase of suicides m depression is due to economic hardship as 
such, especially in view of the lack of general correlation between 
suicide and poverty already mentioned The probability is that 
the increase, both in prosperity and in depression, is due to the 
same order of causes 

That cause Duikheim finds in the fact that in both cases 
large numbers of people are thrown with relative suddenness out 
of adjustment with certain important features of then social 
environment. In depression expectations relative to the standard 
of living, with all that implies, aie frustrated on a large scale 
In that of unusual prosperity, on the other hand, things which 
had seemed altogether outside the range of possibility become 
for many people realities At both extremes the ielation between 
means and ends, between effort and attainment is upset The 
result is a sense of confusion, a loss of orientation People no 
longer have the sense that they are "getting anywhere " 

Durkheim’s analybis goes yet deeper. The sense, of confusion 
and frustration in depression seems not so difficult to undei- 
stand, but why is the reaction to unusual prosperity not increased 
satisfaction all around, as any utilitarian point of view would 
take for granted as obvious? Because, Durkheim says, a sense of 
security, of progress toward ends depends not only on adequate 
command over means, but on clear definition of the ends them¬ 
selves When large numbers are the recipients of windfalls, having 
attained what had seemed impossible, they tend no longer to 
believe anything is impossible This is, in turn, because human 
appetites and interests are inherently unlimited For there to be 
satisfaction they must be limited, disciplined It is as an agency of 

1 Suicide, Book II, Chap. V, See. I. 
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breakdown of this discipline that prosperity is a cause of suicide 
It opens up the abyss of an endless search for the impossible 

This discipline which is indispensable to the personal sense of 
attainment, and thus to happiness, is not imposed by the indi¬ 
vidual himself It is imposed by society For it to serve this 
function, however, the discipline cannot be mere coercion. 
Men cannot be happy in the acceptance of limitations simply 
imposed by force; they must recognize them to be "just"; the 
discipline must carry moral authority. It takes the form, then, 
of socially given moral norms by which ends of action are defined 
If anything happens to break down the discipline of these norms 
the result is personal disequilibrium, which results in various 
forms of personal breakdown, m extreme instances, suicide 

In the present context the relevant norms are those concerned 
with the standard of living. For each class in society there is 
always a socially approved standard, varying within limits to 
be sure, but relatively definite To live on such a scale is a 
normal legitimate expectation Both depression below it and 
elevation above it necessitate what Durkheim calls a "moral 
re-education” which cannot be accomplished easily and quickly, 
if at all 

Durkheim also attributes to the same thing a part m the 
higher suicide rate of the widowed and divorced as against the 
married The breaking of the mantal tie, like the removal of 
limitations on the standaid of living, puts men’s standards in 
flux, creates a social and personal void in which orientation is 
disorganized The result is the same sense of frustration, insecur¬ 
ity and, m extreme cases, suicide. 

What are some of the theoretical implications of the concept 
of anomie? In the first place, in setting anomic explicitly over 
against egoism, Durkheim has completed the pioccss discussed 
above Instead of the conscience collective being contrasted with 
organic solidarity, there now are two types of influence of the 
conscience collective, and set over against both of them the state 
where its disciplining influence is weak, at the polar extreme 
altogether absent In so far as this weakening of discipline is 
present, the state of anomie exists 1 The freedom fiom collective 

1 Suicide fatalvste is related to the situation whore the pressure of the 
conscience collective is excessive. Though Durkheim does not develop the 
possibility it might well have something to do with the high rate of suicide 
m armies, along with "altruism,” 
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control, the "emancipation of the individual’’ in the cases of 
egoism, and of anomie are on quite different levels Above all the 
development of individual personality is not a mere matter of 
the removal of social discipline, but of a particular kind of such 
discipline 

In discussing the institution of contract, Dmkheim was call¬ 
ing attention to an aspect of the normative regulation of action 
which is relatively "external” to the acting individual It can 
to a point readily be treated as a set of given conditions of 
action But tho type of discipline formulated by contrast with 
anomie is of a much more subtle kind It concerns not only the 
conditions under which men act in pursuit of their ends but 
enters into the formulation of the ends themselves Moreover, it 
is only by virtue of such a discipline that an "integrated person¬ 
ality” exists at all 

This amounts to carrying the Hobbesian problem down to a 
deeper level The level of social instability winch Hobbes ana¬ 
lyzed presupposes a plurality of individuals who are capable of 
rational actum, who know what they want But this is itself 
an unreal assumption. The man in the state of nature could not 
even be the rational being the utililaimns posit. Durkheim’s 
sociological analysis is not meiely lelevant to the elements of 
order as between individuals, to the power piohlem, but has 
extended further into the elements of order m individual person¬ 
ality itself 

With this a fundamental methodological point is already foie- 
shadowed, but it was long befoie Durkhcim attained anything 
like methodological clarity on it, as on many other implications 
of this insight into the anomie problem This is that tho analytical 
distinction between "individual” and "social” cannot run paral¬ 
lel with that between the concrete entities "individual” and 
“society ” Just as society cannot be said to exist in any concrete 
sense apart from the concrete individuals who make it up, so 
the concrete human individual whom we know cannot be ac¬ 
counted for in terms of “individual” elements alone, but there 
is a social component of his personality The various ramifica¬ 
tions of this problem on the methodological level will occupy a 
good deal of the subsequent discussion of Durkheim’s work 

To sum up, then, the change from the Division of Labor to the 
Suicide■ The element of a system of moral beliefs and sentiments 
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common to the members of a society, the conscience collective 
has been freed of its confusion with lack of social differentiation 
with similarity of social role. Pan passu with this has come the 
realization that the non-contractual element of contract is just 
such a system of common beliefs and sentiments, that this is an 
essential element m the basis of order in a differentiated indi¬ 
vidualistic society Modem “individualism.” including the ego¬ 
istic component of suicide is not a matter of emancipation from 
social pressure, but of a particular kind of social pressure In both 
cases it is primarily a matter of the discipline to which the 
individual is subjected by his participation in the common 
beliefs and sentiments of his society 

At the same time the concept of anomie 1 emerges into aposi- 
tion of much greater prominence With it the disciplining 
function of the conscience collective is extended from the relatively 
external action of rules governing action to the constitution 
of the ends of action themselves, and thus into the very center 
of individual personality. This brings Duikheirn’s empirical 
insight to a point far in advance of his general conceptual scheme 
Before entering into the intricacies of that scheme and its devel¬ 
opment, however, and the sense m which the conscience collective 
may be called a “social” factor, it will be well to note briefly 
two other connections in which the empirical fundamentals of 
Durkheim’s position at this period are vividly brought out 

Occupational Groups and Socialism 

The new emphasis on the importance of the common norma¬ 
tive regulation which resulted from the study of suicide and its 
connection with the concrete group forms the theoretical back¬ 
ground of Durkheim’s best-known proposal for social reform_ 

the reestablishment m most occupations of organized profes¬ 
sional groups on the analogy of gilds It is significant that this 

' One striking result of the greater prominence of anomie m the Suicide is 
that Durkheim became much more pessimistic about contemporary Euro¬ 
pean society In the Division of Labor Durkheim, while questioning the 
Spencerian explanation of the stability of contractual society, did not doubt 
the fact There are only the relatively slight reservations contained in his 
discussion of the “abnormal” forms of the Division of Labor The investiga¬ 
tion of suicide seems to have opened his eyes to the groat empirical im¬ 
portance of anomie, particularly in certain strategic plaoos such as commerce 
the liberal professions and the great cities 
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proposal does not appear at all 1 in the Division of Labor as such. 
It is first made in the final chapter of the Suicide 1 and then 
developed at length in the well-known Preface to the second 
edition of the Ditnsion of Labor written after the publication of 
the Suicide 3 With the amount of differentiation in our present 
society there is no longer any group larger than the family to 
which the individual has a close and intimate relation, and even 
the family is unmistakably declining in its power of control over 
individuals The state, on the other hand, which has steadily 
grown in power and importance, as an essential element m the 
process of growth of individualism/ is too distant and impersonal 
to perform the function Its control tends to be more and more 
that of impersonal law backed by the sanction of physical 
coercion But what is needed is a control by moial authonty 

Since occupational differentiation is the dominant character¬ 
istic of modern society, it is logical to take the occupational 
group as the unit and endow it with an ethical control over its 
members which will serve to discipline the unlimited expansion 
of their individual interests. The regulatory codes of these groups 
will of necessity vary from one to another, since no one code 
can apply to all the, different conditions in need of regulation 
But each one will impose common specific nouns on its members, 
Each will be in a sense a group characterized by mechanical 
solidarity This Durkheim saw as the most hopeful practical 
means of checking the growth of anomic. Given freedom of choice 
of occupation it is not inconsistent with the basic tenets of our 
individualistic ethics 

His advocacy of organized occupational groups has often led 
writers to classify Durkheim as an adherent of the syndicalist 
movement It is not without interest, before closing this chapter, 
to enter briefly into his relation to socialism m general os well 
as to syndicalism, because it was in the same period, 1895-1896, 
shortly before the publication of Le suicide that he delivered 
his course of lectures on socialism, though it was not published 
until 1928 It is extremely interesting to note that Durkheim, 

1 Though there is some discussion of professional ethics and a note of their 
absence from business 

3 Suicide, Book III, Chap II, Sec III. 

3 As is pioved by references given to the Suicide, Division of Labor, pp. i, 
xix, xxxni, 

* A basic difference from Spencer's thought. 
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like so many of the eminent minds of his generation, was deeply 
interested in the socialist movement and stirred by the problems 
it raised He and Pareto wrote on it directly and at length, while 
both Marshall and Weber were greatly influenced indirectly. 

The theoretical discussion centers around a basic distinction— 
that between socialism and communism In the sense in which 
Durkheim uses the term, communism is a doctrine advocating a 
ngid control over economic activities by the central organs of 
the community motivated primarily by a sense of the dangers of 
uncontrolled economic interests to the higher ends of the com¬ 
munity Underlying this is the conviction that uncontrolled 
acquisition of wealth tends to release the passions or appetites, 
which m the interest both of the individual and of society must 
be controlled Plato’s Republic is the archetype of communistic 
writings Since this is an ever-recurring problem of human 
society in all times and places, communistic ideas are not bound 
to any particular social situation but appear sporadically m all 
sorts of conditions. 

Socialism, on the other hand, is a doctrine advocating the 
fusion of the economic interests with the controlling organs of 
the community Applied to the present situation of Western 
society it is not so much control by the state as fusion with the 
state Underlying it is precisely an economic view of society. 
There is no necessity felt for controlling the economic clement m 
.the interest of something higher The diffeiencc of socialism 
from utilitarian individualism is entirely over the question of 
what are the best means to maximize wealth There is no ques¬ 
tioning of the desirability of maximizing wealth as an end—no 
question of its conflicting with other ends This is possible 
because socialists are ethically and philosophically utilitarian 
individualists This is the ultimate basis of the socialist doctrine 
of economic determinism. 1 

Socialism, unlike communism, is a phenomenon peculiar to 
our own modem social situation, because it could not develop 
as a serious movement without the previous existence of a highly 
developed governmental machine capable of taking over the 
complex administrative functions inherent m the modern type of 
economic order 

1 The Marxian version of this doctrine will be further discussed below 
(see Chap. XIII). 
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Of course these concepts of Durkheim's are abstract, and he 
readily admits that in the modern socialist movement concretely 
considered there are communistic elements. In particular he 
defines socialism so narrowly as to exclude the element of 
equality, which undoubtedly plays a very large part in the 
concrete movement, but must in his terminology be relegated 
to communism 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject matter, and 
whether or not his views may be acceptable, Durkheim’s discus¬ 
sion of socialism again reiterates the basic distinction between the 
economic and other utilitarian elements—the pursuit of individ¬ 
ual want satisfaction and the quite different “social" element 
which, looked at from the individual point of view, is a constrain¬ 
ing, controlling factor This distinction may be regarded as the. 
really fundamental starting point of Durkheim’s sociological 
thought He is a communist rather than a socialist. 

It is particularly significant that, as has already been noted, 1 
Durkheim’s preoccupation with socialism was very early, ante¬ 
dating the Division of Labor, although he did not come to a 
systematic exposition of his views until later In particular, 
one of the mam reasons why lie ventured into the unknown paths 
of sociology was Ins conclusion that socialist economics failed to 
meet the issues raised by the theory of laissez-faire individualism 
From Durkheim’s point of view', as from that of Pareto and 
Weber, socialism and laissez-faire individualism are of the same 
piece—they both leave out of account certain basic social factors 
with which all throe are concerned 

Enough has been said to demonstrate the great part played in 
Durkheim’s earlier thought by the problems of economic indi¬ 
vidualism in a broad sense IIis inaction against the scientific 
doctrines underlying it—not so much the slate of fact—and the 
interpretation of modern Western society implied in these 
doctrines set him on the track of alternative views. In his earlier 
phase he considered, but ended by decisively rejecting, two such 
alternatives One was that presented by socialistic economies 
which he decided offered no real alternative (in his tenns) at all 
but was another cxpiession, somewhat more nearly adapted to 
the factual situation, of the same basic doctrines The other, 
biopsychologieal determinism, appeared m the thesis that the 

1 See above, footnote 1, p. 310 
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division of labor was primarily the result of pressure of popula¬ 
tion But this harmonized badly with many elements even of the 
Division of Labor and in the development of his ideas through 
the Suicide was definitely dropped and plays no real part in his 
later thought. There was left a “social” factor on which his 
attention was concentiated Negatively, this was radically dis¬ 
tinguished from those formulated either in utilitarianism or m 
heredity and environment; positively, it was described mainly 
as “the constitution of the social milieu” or sometimes as “social 

structure.” 

This social factor and its status Durkheim subjected to a 
systematic methodological treatment, analysis of which is the 
next task of the discussion It must, however, never be forgotten 
that this methodology was by no means abstract philosophical 
speculation, but was dictated at every step by the problems and 
difficulties arising out of the empirical work, just sketched The 
omission of this connection by so many persons who have dis¬ 
cussed Durkheim’s methodology has given an impression of 
dialectic sterility m reality quite foreign to Durkheim’s nature. 



Chapter IX 


fiMILE DURKHEIM, II. THE METHODOLOGY OF 
SOCIOLOGISTIC POSITIVISM 

The discussion of the previous chapter has shown that in his 
earlier empirical work Durkheim was vitally, even primarily, con¬ 
cerned with certain problems which had been raised by the 
theories above called the “utilitarian,” as formulated above all 
by Spencer. The Division of Labor , so far as it is of interest here, 
is to be understood mainly as a polemic against the utilitarian 
conception of modern industrial society Moreover it is principally 
in its critical portions that Durkheim’s argument here is really 
sure-footed and incisive. When it comes to building up a positive 
theory of his own, he is, as has been shown, uncertain and waver¬ 
ing at many points, and it was some time after the completion 
of the Division of Labor before his main direction of thought in 
terms of the alternatives offered him by contemporary conceptual 
schemes was settled. 

It will provide a striking confirmation both of this inteipreta- 
tion of the earlier empirical work, and of the thesis that Durk¬ 
heim’s methodology was directly dependent on and concerned 
with these empirical problems, if it can be demonstrated that 
there is a close parallel in Durkheim’s thought on empirical and 
on methodological questions Indeed this is precisely what the 
present chapter will attempt to show. In the early methodolog¬ 
ical work there are two main strands of thought The one, 
polemical, is a criticism on the methodological level of the con¬ 
ceptions underlying utilitarian individualism. The other, his own 
positive doctrine, is a development of the general positivistic 
tradition with which most of the argument of this study has 
so far been concerned He soon came to a clear repudiation of 
the doctrine of all versions of individualistic positivism as well 
as utilitarianism, and in place of both built up an essentially 
positivistic system of another kmd This system foimed a rela¬ 
tively stable equilibrium and dominated Ins thought m the 

343 
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middle periodj but because it contained serious elements of 
inadequacy m relation to the facts gradually broke down The 
process of its breakdown must, however, be reserved for dis¬ 
cussion in subsequent chapters. The task of the present one is 
to trace the mam elements in its genesis and to outline the system 
at the height of its development 

The Utilitarian Dilemma 

It is necessary at this point to recall some of the essential 
methodological features of the “utilitarian” system. Its central 
principle is the explanation of conduct in terms of the rational 
pursuit of the wants or desires of individuals It has thus a 
teleological character quite unacceptable to the radical positivist, 
It attempts none the less to be scientific in a positivistic sense 
This is achieved in essentials by extruding the factor of wants 
entirely from the field of scientific problems by making, explicitly 
or implicitly, certain assumptions 

Wants, that is, are assumed to be subjective in a double sense 
On the one hand, each individual creates his wants on his own 
initiative—they are outside the range of ‘‘ natui al ’ ’ determinism j 1 
on the other hand, they are private to each individual What any 
one may want has no necessary relation to the wants of others 
The relations of individuals to each other aie thought of entirely 
on the level of the extent to which they aie significant to each 
other as a means to and conditions of attaining each other's ends 

This double subjectivity of individual wants has an important 
consequence In positivistic terms to be outside the realm of 
natural determinism has a specific implication—that of exemp¬ 
tion from “law ” This, in turn, means that wants are thought 
of as varying at random in the strict statistical sense, since 
this is the negation of natural law—that is, of uniformities in the 
behavior of things 

Thus the utilitarian position takes individual wants as “given 
data,” as some economists like to say, but m a special sense. 
They are not first studied empirically, to find out what individu¬ 
als do an fact want in order then to laiso the question as to 
what uniformities are to bo found in these facts On the contrary, 

1 Of course, as has repeatedly been pointed out, tins position shades off 
into one of radioal determinism—psychological hedonism is ono of the main 
transitional phases 
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it is arbitrarily assumed, none the less effectively if by implica¬ 
tion, that there are 1 no such uniformities -which are significant 
to the theory 

Under these assumptions, then, a realm of “law,” a set of 
uniformities, as factual order in human behavior, can be derived 
from only two possible sources. One of these, the one on which 
the utilitarians laid the greatest stress, is the uniformities of the 
means-end relationships involved in rational action of this type 
on the part of a plurality of individuals whose actions are means 
to each others' ends—above all the economic laws of the market. 
Hence the central place of economics in the utilitarian tradition 
of thought. The other lies in the situation of action—especially 
the nonhunmn environment and individual inherited human 
nature. As has been seen, the line between these two types of 
explanation is the line between utilitarianism and radical indi¬ 
vidualistic positivism In the concrete history of thought there 
are many gradual transitions between them 

Before going into Durkheim’s relation to these ideas another 
fundamental distinction must be recalled to mind which affects 
the whole current of thought hero under discussion—the distinc¬ 
tion between objective and subjective in the special senses of 
“from the point of view of an outside observer” and “from the 
point of view of the person thought of as acting " It is quite 
clear that the basic schema of the utilitarian analysis takes the 
latter point of view—only on the assumption that individuals do 
pursue ends and that the latter are effective factors in action 
does this analysis make sense But their specific content is 
eliminated from the scientific problem by the assumption that 
they are random—but not, of course, their general role in con¬ 
crete action,which remains the very basis of the whole conception 

On the other hand, the whole of positive science is concerned 
with the observation of “fact” by the scientist In the physical 

1 On the generally prevalent empiricist basis this is to be taken literally, 
as it certainly was by Spencer, whom Durkheim directly criticizes For tho 
purposes of an abstract analytical economic theory, on the other hand, it is 
possible to say that whatever uniformities of wants do exist are irrelevant 
for the particular scientific purpose in hand But even here it is necessary to 
observe great caution as to just what kind of abstraction from the uniformi¬ 
ties of wants is permissible For some of the diltic.nlties, see Taloott Bau¬ 
sons, "Some Reflections on the Nature, and Significance of Kconomics," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1034. 
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sciences the relation is relatively simple since only the relation 
of one observer, the scientist himself, to one set of facts, the 
phenomena he is studying, is in question. In the sciences dealing 
with human conduct unfortunately there are two further compli- 
eating problems. The first is the status of the subjective aspect 
of the persons whose conduct is being studied—is it part of the 
world of fact to the observer at all, and if so m what sense? This 
is of course, the behavioristic problem The second complication 
is’much less often seen. Once the legitimacy of the study of other 
peoples’ "states of mind” is admitted, the further complication 
arises as to what, to the actor, constitutes "fact” of Ins external 
world and wliat not—the whole set of questions revolving about 
the application of the "scientific” standard to the analysis of 
rationality of action This set of problems will be found to be as 
decisively important for Durlcheim as it was m relation to Pareto 
But like most persons growing out of the positivistic tradition, 
Durkheim does not explicitly deal with these problems and has 
the common tendency to shift without warning from the point 
of view of the observer to that of the actor and back again. Any 
clear analysis of his thought must, as a first requuement, keep 
the distinction clear and continually in mind 

As has been pointed out, Durkhcim’s most fundamental criti¬ 
cism of utilitarian individualism was on the ground of its inability 
to account for the element of normative order in society 1 In the 
first place since wants themselves are assumed to be random, this 
element of order cannot be derived from them. Spencer then 
sought to derive it from conti actual relations Durkheim s cential 
thesis is that the elements formulated in the common utilitarian 
conception of contract, held by Spencer, the elements involved 
in the ad hoc pursuit of an individual interest as a means to its 
fulfillment, are incapable of accounting for the stability of a 
system of such relations As he came to think later on, a state of 
purely contractual relations would not be older 2 but anomic, that 
is, chaos It is unnecessary here to recapitulate' Durkheim s argu- 

1 The Dunsion of Labor m Society, Book I, Chap VII Although the title 
is given in translated form, all referent '.oh arc to the fifth French edition 

2 As has been noted above, in the concept of order two radically differ¬ 
ent levels must be distinguished. An ‘‘order of nature” in the sense of the 
physical sciences is simply a set of phenomena involving uniformities of 
behavior which can be formulated in terms of “laws” Ibis implies no 
necessary relation to human purposes. The struggle foi existence or the war 
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ment for this thesis. He thought necessary a further element 
which he then called "organic solidarity," something analytically 
distinct from the complex of individual interests 
It is only to this point that Ins thought is really clear in the 
Division of Labor. It is most important to keep ill mind the fact 
that this polemic is the starting point of his whole position. He 
has so far accepted the most fundamental basis of utilitarian 
thought—the subjectivity of individual wants in the peculiar 
sense pointed out, involving the assumption of their random 
variation Given this starting point, ho thought of an individual¬ 
istic explanation of human conduct as finding the element of order 
in the relations of means to these subjective ends This is what 
Durkhcim has initially rejected, not the underlying assumptions 
as to the fundamental nature of individual wants He thus identi¬ 
fied an individualistic explanation with one in utilitarian terms. 
Having rejected the utilitarian explanation he seeks his own in 
terms of factors “exterior” 1 to the individual This may be 
considered the original genesis in Durkbeim’s of the famous 
critenon of “exteriority” as a distinguishing mark of “social 
facts ” It obviously implies a special connotation of the term 
individual to which these forces must be “exterior ” 

The original sense of the term constraint, 2 the other main 
criterion of social facts, is to be understood similarly As the 
wants of the utilitarian were thought of as subjective or internal 


of all against all may perfectly well constitute order m this Honsc Its anti¬ 
thesis is a state where events occur at random, that is, are not subject to 
analysis by science On the other hand, the antithesis of the. order of which 
Duikheim is hero thinking is precisely this war of all against all, as he 
explicitly states His order implies not merely uniformities in events but a 
control of human action with reference to certain norms of ideal conduct and 
relationship, e g., the “institution of contract,” of a legal order In his earlier 
work Durkheim, like other positivists, did not clearly grasp the distinction 
m theoretical teims, though hie empirical observation quite definitely has 
reference to the latter type of order The theoretical implications of this 
clearly perceived state of fact form, over a long period, one of the central 
themes of his theoretical work It is the mam path leading to the breakdown 
of Ins positivistic system Of all that more will be said m the following chap¬ 
ter The order relevant to the present discussion is to the actor a “noiina- 
tive” not merely a “factual” older, though to the observer it is a factual 
order only. 

1 Rhgles de la mRhodc somologiquc, pp, 0 JJ , 2d cd , Preface, pp, xiv JJ. 

1 Ibid., pp 0 U , 2d ed , pp. xx, ff. 
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so also were they "spontaneous ” The realm of wants was by 
definition outside that of deterministic law—the wants are inter¬ 
nal to the individual—hence they are to be thought of as his own 
spontaneous creation If an explanation of conduct in terms of 
these wants is unsatisfactory, then the factors invoked to take 
their place must, from the point of view of the individual, be 
the opposite of spontaneous, that is they must "constrain” him 
in his actions. 

So much can be understood in terms of Durkheim’g direct 
critical relation to utilitarianism The methodological framework 
into which he fitted this critique comes from the other element 
mentioned at the opening of this chapter, the methodology of 
positive science Its significance for Durkheim m this early 
stage of his thought is to be found in the interpretation of his 
first rule of method—social facts are to be treated “ comme dea 
ckoscs ’ n 

The more obvious meaning of this is that the sociologist must 
treat the facts of social life as "things”—as referring to objects 
of the external world—as observable facts This is in conformity 
with the epistemology lying back of the whole development of 
positive science with its emphasis on the empirical, observable 
element Now, as Durkheim himself states, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the empirical element is its objectivity, its 
independence of the subjective inclinations, sentiments or 
desires of the observer A fact is a fact whether we like it or not 
As he says 2 it offers “resistance” to any alteration on the part 
of the observer A fact is precisely distinguished by the criteria 
of exteriority and constraint—it is from scientific methodology 
that these criteria have been derived 
All this amounts only to the program of making sociology a 
"positive” science, a program by no means peculiar to Durkheim, 
but common to the whole positivistic tradition and to other 
positions as well. True, at a later stage the sense in which 
social facts are "observable” becomes an important problem 
But the principal result of this attitude in the present connec¬ 
tion is to give Durkheim a bias in favor of the use of facts of 
the objective verifiability of which there can be no question, 
such as division of labor, suicide rates, legal codes, etc,, while 
1 Ibid , pp, 20 ff. 

1 On ohoaea generally see Rlglea, 2d ed., pp. xi jj 
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he is suspicious of such "subjective” entities as "ideas” and 
“sentiments.” 1 

The mam present interest, however, is in another aspect of 
the matter The utilitarian position which Durkheim criticizes 
is stated, in its methodological aspect, in terms of the sub¬ 
jective point of view, that of the actor It is only natural that 
he, like Pareto, should apply his scientific methodology m this 
context, as well as the other, as many have done before and since 
The criteria of exteriority and constraint are, m fact, applied 
primarily in this context—it is exteriority to the actor not the 
observer which is the basic distinguishing 2 criterion of social 
fact 

Then thinking of social facts as choses comes to have a double 
meaning Not only are the facts of the social phenomena he 
is studying part of the external world, of “nature,” to the 
sociological observer, but also human conduct must be under¬ 
stood in terms of factors, forces which to the individual who acts 
also may be thought of as choses, as stubborn facts which cannot 
be altered in conformity with his own private wishes or sen¬ 
timents That is, after all, the antithesis to the wants of the 
utilitarians, which arc both spontaneous and subjective, while 
choses are not spontaneous but given, not subjective but exterior. 
If wants will not suffice as an explanation of conduct, the only 
alternative lies in factors which are in the category of choses 
in this sense 3 * * * * 8 

1 Durkheim is not at this stage fully conscious of the importance to his 
thought of the subjective point of view, and lienee often argues at cross¬ 
purposes Some interpreters have even attributed to him a behavioristic 

“objectivism” which would exclude subjective categories altogether This 

interpretation is, however, altogether incompatible with the central struc¬ 

ture of his theoretical scheme even at this early stage, to say nothing of its 
subsequent development 

1 That is, distinguishing social fact from utilitarian wants ThiB is what 

is meant by exterior to the “individual,” an. element of the external world 

of the individual as actor See Rkgles, 2d ed pp. xiv. 

8 Since this epistemology thinks in terms of a rigid dualism, objective- 
Bubjective, phenomenon-idea, etc If a thing does not fit into one half, by 
definition it must belong in the other, since there is no further alternative. 
This mode of thought is of great importance for Durkheim at a number of 
points It will readily be seen that this is what has above been ealled the 
utilitarian dilemma, so long as the alternative is couched in poHitivistio 
terms, 
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The “Social” Factor 

Thus far virtually nothing has been said about the social 
element, or society as a reality sui generis, which occupies such 
an important place in Durkheim’s thought and in the discussion 
of it The foregoing is, however, a necessary preliminary to under¬ 
standing what he meant by that famous formula The considera¬ 
tions just adduced were apparently prior in lus own mind to any 
sharply specific concept of the social, as is proved by the course 
of his thought from the Division of Labor to the Suicide alieady 
sketched As has been shown, his explanation of the division of 
labor is not in terms of what to his later theory is a “social” 
factor at all, but of a biological factor—the principle of popula¬ 
tion The above discussion offers an explanation of how he could 
have fallen into such a curious position For seeing that this 
starting point was polemical, any alternative which did not 
share the difficulties of utilitarianism was pnma facie acceptable 
Durkheim started as a radical dualist There were the two worlds 
of the individual and the nonindividual, a distinction which 
was originally identified with that between the subjective and 
the objective as held by the epistemology of positive science, and 
at the same time with that between the “wants ” and the facts or 
“conditions” of the external world relevant to their satisfaction. 

Thus, since it was objective, the biological factor fitted into 
his category of the nonmdividual It was something “exterior” 1 
to the individual ego which “constrained” him The “facts of 
life” were part of the external world of choscs to the actor as 
well as the observer, to be taken account of, not altered at will 2 
At this stage it is scarcely proper to speak of Durkheim, m meth¬ 
odological teims at least, as a social realist at all—only as a radical 
positivist by conti ast with utilitarian teleology 

‘The discussion to this point has already made clear that “exteriority” 
foi Durkheim even in the earliest phase cannot be taken m the spatial sense 
Such a naive interpretation of his “realism ” is quite unacceptable and those 
critics who read it into him explicitly or by implication are knocking down 
a straw man It is meant here m the epistemological sense m which the body 
is part of the external world The ego is not a spatial entity, an “object ” 
Perhaps, however, Durkheim did not sufficiently guard himself against this 
misunderstanding 

* As already noted thiB is the mam dichotomy in terms of which ho is 
thinking throughout the Dmaion of Labor. Sco above, p 311. 
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The completion of the methodological system of sociobgislic 
positivism came as the counterpart of the empirical development 
already discussed between the Division of Labor and the Suicide 
In the latter book, as has been noted, Durkheim extends his 
criticism to include another whole category of factors which, 
besides the “utilitarian,” he also classes as “individualistic," that 
is, the “cosmic " environment and the attributes of the individual 
human being in so far as they are derived from heredity-—his 
organic constitution and his psychological mechanisms Thus he 
also decisively rejects the claims to adequacy of explanations of 
suicide in terms of the external environment, of race, of psy- 
chopathological factors, and of mutation. This may be regarded 
as primarily an empirical finding derived from a critical study of 
theories which had attempted this kind of explanation. 

But it had the decisive methodological result for Durkheim of 
introducing a radical distinction between two categories of “nat¬ 
ural” objects, of choses —the individual 1 and the social 2 Or to 
put it somewhat differently, for the purposes of social science 
the category of "individual,” that is, that which was not accept¬ 
able as an explanation of “social facts,” was expanded from the 
original narrow and special utilitarian moaning to include in 
addition all those elements which “individualistic positivists," 
whether their bent wore environmental, biological or psycho¬ 
logical, had invoked in the explanation of human conduct, largely 
like Durkheim in opposition to utilitarianism That is, Durkheim 
had come to reject all the factors most generally in favor in the 
predominantly individualistic Western thought of the nineteenth 
century 3 The parallelism of his histoiy in this respect with that 
of Pareto must strike the reader. In the thought of both the 
driving force of the change may be said to he primarily in the 

1 It is not correct to say physical since Durkheim held that both the 
organic and the psychological levels of existence were syntheses sm generis, 
that is, involved “emergent” phenomena 

2 It is to be noted that the category “social” is arrived at by a process of 
elimination, is thus a residual category 

3 This situation may bo represented graphically in 
the following manner There arc three overlapping 
terms—“subjective,” “objective” and “individual” 

The social becomes the residual category—that element 
of the objective which is not individual At this stage 
there is no such thing as a subjective realm which is not 
also individual. 
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realization of the empirical inadequacy of “individualistic” 
theories as revealed by their own critical analyses of them and 
their own empirical investigations. 

That this is so is further suggested by the fact that for Durk- 
heim his category of the “social” was Btill at this stage defined 
negatively rather than positively; it was a residual category 
Moreover, it is still more striking that his negative and critical 
position remained unchanged throughout his subsequent career, 
while the positive ideas he had at this time changed radically > 
The main features of “social facts” as they were developed 
by Durkheim at this time, then, were as follows: In terms of his 
critical attitude to utilitarian individualism, he had developed 
the two criteria of exteriority and constraint. From the method¬ 
ology of science he derived the category of choses Social facts 
were thus choses, to both the observer and the actor, characterized 
by exteriority to and constraint of the actor 

But m the original senses all these criteria turned out to be 
too broad Choses included the facts of the physical, biological 
and psychological levels of reality All choses were “exterior” 
to the individual as actor 2 and exercised “constraint” upon him 
in the sense that they were what they were regardless of his 
wishes By what criteria then did he narrow these categories so 
as to eliminate the factors he had rejected? 

Durkheim’s essential analytical problem is to define the nature 
of the “social factor” in human behavior To this end he has a 
clear critical position worked out • it cannot fit into the category 
of ends as formulated m utilitarian theory. Positively he has 
certain criteria formulated in terms derived from scientific meth¬ 
odology; by contrast with that of ends in the utilitarian sense, it 
must constitute to the actor a category or element of choses, of 
verifiable facts of the external world, which are m this particular 
sense “extenor” to him and “constrain” his action 

But the further critical repudiation for his theoretical purposes 
of all the elements reducible to terms of heredity and nonsocial 

1 Principally this circumstance has misled many critics into treating the 
different phases of his work ns homogeneous for all theoretical purposes 
* Whether the category of choses from the two points of view is identical 
in extent, above all whether things could bo choses to tho observer which were 
not such to the actor, e g , his ends, feelings, ideas, etc , Durkheim fails to 
say It does not seem that at least at this stage ho was aware of the problem, 
which is, as has been remarked, that of behaviorism 
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environment 1 complicates the situation. For these elements turn 
out to fit the original criteria which are derived from a critical 
antithesis to random wants The conditions of the environment 
and the hereditary component of “human nature” are choses 
in Durkheim’s sense they are “exterior” to the actor as an 
ego, and they “constrain" him, he must take account of them 
in his action if it is to be rational. The social element then becomes 
a residual category. It is that category of choscs to the actor 
which are not reducible to terms of heredity and nonsocial en¬ 
vironment To this purely negative definition is added one positive 
criterion. It is clearly an element attributable analytically to 
the fact that the individual stands in social relationships to other 
human beings For the analytical abstraction of an isolated 
individual eliminates this element 

The problem is how to arrive at something more than a residual 
definition of the social factor so that the situation does not merely 
take the form x equals y minus 3, while at the same time remaining 
within the general analytical framework just sketched That is, it 
is required to define positively an element which meets the criteria 
of exteriority and constraint and is yet not reducible to terms of 
heredity and nonsocial environment 

As has already been noted there was one positive clue available; 
it clearly has something to do with the fact of the association 
of individuals in a system of social relationships This clue plus 
the empirical insight that certain facts arc not capable of explana¬ 
tion without invoking such an clement forms the basis of Durk- 
heim s first attempt to draw the line positively rather than 
residually It is what may be called the “synthesis” argument 
and is purely formal; in other words, it is based on general grounds 
rather than the specific facts of the empirical phenomena that 
he has been studying. 

In essence this argument is a challenge to the view which has 
above been called atomism The world of experience contains 
many organic entities in the sense that the functioning whole has 
properties which cannot be derived by direct generalization from 
the properties of the units or parts and their elementary relations, 
taken in isolation from their concrete involvement in the whole. 
The breakdown of a complex concrete entity by unit analysis 
destroys in such a case certain features of it, which can only be 

1 In the analytical sense employed throughout this discussion. 
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observed in the whole. For Durkheim this doctrine of synthesis 1 
is a general doctrine with a far wider application than to the social 
case In developing it he makes extensive use of analogies to the 
social case, especially from the fields of chemistry and biology It 
can hence scarcely be said to solve his theoietical problem, but 
only to lead to a somewhat clearer statement of it in certain 
respects It is clearly not enough to know that certain vital ele¬ 
ments in. social theory arc not taken account of m atomistic 
theories, it is necessary to know further just what they are, what 
are their relations, logical and functional, to the elements formu¬ 
lated m the theories he has rejected, what are the mechanisms by 
which they influence concrete human action Above all this 
argument has no necessary relation to the action frame of infer¬ 
ence, but is applicable to all empiiical reality To make it the 
essential basis of a sociological theory m terms of the action 
schema is a glaring example of what Professor Sorokin aptly 
calls the fallacy of “logical inadequacy ” 2 It is to explain a body 
of fact with properties clcaily differentiating it fiom others, in 
terms of a schema applicable to the others in the same way This 
is to ignore the scientific importance of the differentiating facts, as 
between, for instance, human society and a biological organism, 
or even a chemical compound 

But, granting these limitations, there is no exception whatever 
to be taken to the argument. The concrete entity society is be¬ 
yond all possible doubt m this sense an organic entity, or, as 
Durkheim usually says, a reality sui generis Atomistic theories 
are in fact empirically inadequate, as in some nnpoitant cases 
Durkheim’s own empirical work has clearly proved Except that 
it does not go far enough, valid objection can only be mised 
through what is undoubtedly a mismtci pi citation, but one against 
which Durkheim did not adequately protect lumsclf It is the 
view that the “individual” which is the unit of the synthesis 
and the “society” which results from it arc concrete, entities, the 
concrete human being known to us, and the concrete' group In 
this sense it is scarcely more than a truism that society is simply 
the aggregate of human beings in their given relations to one 

1 It is most elaborately developed m the essay, “Repif'seutations in- 
dlviduellcs et representations collectives," in Hociologie a philosophic, 
though it is reiterated throughout his work 

2 P A SoROtm, Contempory Sociological Theories, p 29 
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another. But the “individual” of Durkheim’s argument, as 
became increasingly clear with the progress of his development, is 
not this concrete entity, but a theoretical abstraction. In the 
simplest sense it is the fictional human being who has never en¬ 
tered into any social relationships with other human beings This 
“unit individual,” like the unit act of the previous discussion, 
does not exist as a concrete entity, and may not be identified 
with the eoncieto human being. To do so is to fall into the fallacy 
of atomistic social theories The above discussion of Duikhcim’s 
treatment of anomic should surely be sufficient to dispose of this 
interpretation 1 

That this interpictation has been put forward again and again 
is, probably, due mainly to two cncumstances On the one hand, 
like almost all other social scientists of his time, and the great 
majority to this day, including his interpreters, Duikheim had 
not leached full methodological clarity on the nature of analytical 
abstraction In so far as an empiricist tendency remained, it was 
fatally easy to slip over into a mode of expression which seemed 
to imply that society as an analytical category independent of the 
individual was in fact a concrete entity Of this tendency Durlc- 
heim was by no means free and a great many passages may be 
cited fiom lus work which tend to confirm this interpretation But 
it is so clearly conti ary to the mam current of his thought that 
no one who has giasped the latter could possibly enteitain it 
seriously But this tendency was, as will appear presently, greatly 
accentuated by other difficulties which appealed when he at¬ 
tempted to go beyond the foimal synthesis argument to a more 
specific criterion of the social factor The trouble here was not 
due to geneial methodological unclanty, but to certain difficulties 
in trying to fit the facts of his empirical studies into the con¬ 
ceptual framework just outlined They persist until the scheme 
itself has been radically modified, then disappear 2 

1 It is evident that this interpretation is closely associated with that of 
“exteriority” as meaning spatially external For if society is a concrete 
empirical entity separate from the individuals who make it up it must 
occupy a different position in apace The fact that this criterion is formulated 
by Durklieim so definitely in the epistemological, not tlie spatial, context is 
a strong argument against the other misinteipretation just discussed 

“This type of abstraction, that of “fictitious" units or parts of organic 
entities, does not, it has already been pointed out (Chap I, pp 31 JJ ), ex¬ 
haust the matter of abstraction Indeed if society be considered a fictitiously 
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The second argument by which Durkheim attempts to draw 
the line between social and nonsocial choaes is by means of the 
formula that “social facts are facts about psychic entities.” I n 
the Preface to the second edition of the R&gles he states 1 quite 
explicitly that m maintaining that social facts are to be treated 
comma des choses he does not mean that society is a “material'' 
thing, but that social facts are facts with the same title to reality 
and objectivity as those referring to material things. It is not 
only not material, but “psychic ” As combined with the synthesis 
argument this yields the view that the “psychic," including but 
not exhausted by the “social," is an emergent order of empirical 
reality due to the association m particular ways of material 
elements. 

Durkheim gives us little m the way of precise characterization 
of these two categories of the material and the psychic and their 
mutual relations. The psychic entities he finds it useful to employ 
are conscience and representations, which will be discussed pres¬ 
ently The category material he appears to take for granted as a 
matter of common knowledge. 

But before entering into the connotations of these two terms 
it may be pointed out that the fact that he places social facts on 
the psychic level involves Durkheim, partly explicitly, partly by 
implication, in two methodological problems which have thus 
far been avoided. The first is the behavioristic problem. 

It has already been noted that in talking about social facts 
from the point of view of the observer ho had a certain objectivist 
bias In his rejection of what are ordinarily called motives of 
action, he tended to concentrate his attention on data which did 
not in any obvious way involve subjective categories for their 
observation and interpretation The leading examples are the 
written legal codes employed in the Division of Labor, and the 
statistical data of Lc suicide Secondly, he uses the term “fact” in 
such a way as not to distinguish it clearly from phenomenon, the 


posited concrete entity, the same fundamental difficulties remain They can 
be overcome only by thinking in terms of an analytically separable group of 
elements winch cannot even m a fictitious sense bo thought of as existing 
concretely This methodological issue will bo fully discussed below. See in 
Chap. XIX the discussion of the methodological status of “ emergent 
properties ” 

1 Rhgles, 2d ed , p, xn 
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confusion to which reference has already been made. 1 In this 
connection he is always careful to pomt out that the data he is 
using do not constitute the social factor but are indications of 
its state Thus is raised the problem which was discussed above 2 
m terms of Pareto’s concept of ‘‘manifestation ” 

One possible line of solution of this problem lias given rise, as 
one of several sources, to the prevailing interpretation of Durk- 
heim’s position on the problem of “social realism ” It is that 
only objective data such as legal codes and suicide statistics are 
empirically observable. But by Durkhcirn’s own testimony these 
do not constitute the “social reality”; they are only manifesta¬ 
tions of it What then is it? Since it cannot be observed it would 
seem to be a metaphysical entity. And since only observable 
things are capable of scientific treatment this metaphysical entity 
is not a proper object of science It is a psychic entity, a “ mind.” 
In so far as minds are observable at all it is obviously only the 
minds of individuals The “group mind,” on the othei hand, is 
merely a metaphysical assumption, its employment is scientifi¬ 
cally unsound. 

The source of this interpretation so far as it concerns the pres¬ 
ent context lies in following out one line of implication of Durk- 
heim’s arguments. But because he had not fully worked out two 
basic methodological problems there was more than one line left 
open. The one in question would be excluded by what is, from the 
point of view of this study, an acceptable solution of both these 
problems. The first is the general problem of empiricism As long 
as this is left unsettled, he has not excluded, as the use of the 
term fact indicates, the interpretation of the social reality as 
either an actually existent or a hypothetical concrete entity In 
both cases, since it is, by definition, analytically distinct from 
individual reality and since only individuals and aggregates of 
them exist concretely as obj ects of experience, it must be a meta¬ 
physical entity This difficulty can be overcome only by treating 
the social reality as one, or a group, of analytical abstractions. 
Then social facts are always facts referring to the concrete entity 
society which is made up of concrete individuals Social facts 
and individual facts both refer to the same class of concrete 
entities But that is no reason whatever for denying the legiti¬ 
macy of the analytical distinction. 

I See noto appended to Chap, I. 

II Sec p 215. 
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The problem, arises in a somewhat more special form with 
reference to the factual status of subjective categories. In calling 
the social element psychic Durkheim has by implication admitted 
this, but not analyzed the implication far enough Carried only 
to this point the argument is left hanging in the air. A psychic 
reality presumably cannot be located in space In this way the 
erroneous interpretation first discussed is disposed of But so 
long as the question of the character of the abstraction involved 
is not settled there exists approximately the following situation: 
Only “material facts’’ are observable. Certain of these, however, 
are capable of interpretation as manifestations of a certain order 
of psychic reality, the “social ” This, however, is not in the same 
category of observable facts and becomes as it were a disembodied 
mind. But all minds known to experience are aspects of entities 
of which “bodies” at the same time are also aspects This implica¬ 
tion of disembodiment seems to be one of the principal sources 
of the charge of metaphysics. 

And to this question is closely related the second problem. If 
the social reality is psychic, but does not exhaust the category 
of the psychic, by what criteria is the line between it and other 
psychic realities to be drawn? This involves the problem of the 
relation between the social and the psychological 

In certain general terms Durkheim presents an admirable dis¬ 
cussion of this issue; hut in more specific terms lie gets into serious 
difficulties. Psychology, he says, deals only with the general 
powers and faculties of the human individual But the latter’s 
psychological equipment is general and plastic. The specific forms 
of mentality found in concrete life cannot be accounted for in 
terms of these general faculties alone; it is necessary in addition 
to study the individual m terms of the social milieu in which he 
lives A “ psychologists ” social theory is therefore inadequate 

No exception is to be taken to this The question is just how 
the action of the social milieu is to be conceived, just how the 
social element differs from the psychological This is where the 
third attempt to draw the line comes in; it comes down to some¬ 
thing more specific than the characterization of the social as 
psychic The social is present in so far as human action is deter¬ 
mined by the conscience collective by conti ast with the conscience 
mdimduelle What does that mean? In Chap VIII the conscience 
collective has already been discussed at some length. It was origi- 
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nally defined as a body of “beliefs and sentiments” common to 
the members of a society. In its original use on the empirical 
level the disinterested, moral character of these beliefs and senti¬ 
ments was strongly m evidence Conscience it would seem, should 
be translated “conscience,” not “consciousness ” l 
But that discussion reckoned without the necessity that Durk- 
heim was undci of interpreting the conscience collective in its 
relations to the general methodological and theoretical scheme 
now under discussion To it social facts aie objective facts, not 
only to the sociological observer, but also to the actor himself. The 
interpretation at which Durkheim arrived is a consequence of 
attempting to extend the "rationalistic” schema of scientific 
methodology from the conditions of action involved in heredity 
and nonsocial environment to the social as well This procedure 
has certain peculiar consequences 
In so far as Durkheim’s thought runs m this channel conscience 
appears to lose its connotation of the ethically normative and 
to be identified with another term he frequently employs, repre¬ 
sentations The conscience collective is made up of representations 
collectives In this context the translation of conscience as con¬ 
sciousness seems more appropriate than as conscience But what 
does all this mean? 

Collective Representations 

The phenomena of the external world are “reflected" in the 
mind of the scientist in systems of data and concepts. These are 
his “representations” of the external world Durkhenn’s famous 
category of representations is undoubtedly simply a name for the 
scientist’s subjective experience of the phenomena of the external 
world Then according to the schema already thoroughly discussed, 
m so far as action is determined by a rational process, by the facts 
of the external world, such as those of heredity and environment, 
it will, as analyzed from the subjective point of view, appear 
as determined by the actor’s representations of the external 
world, in exactly the same sense as that in which Pareto spoke 
of action, so far as it is “logical,” being determined by a "process 
of reasoning,” a scientific theory. 

Then what is the meaning of the distinction between individ¬ 
ual and collective representations? In the present context it is 
1 Bee footnote 3, p, 309 
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perfectly clear, Individual representations make up the actor’s 
knowledge of those phenomena of his external world which are 
independent of the existence of social relationships—j n the 
analytical terms of the present study, of heredity and environ¬ 
ment Collective representations, on the other hand, are his 
“ideas” concerning the “social environment,” that is, those 
elements m his external world which are attributable to the fact 
of association of human beings in society Action is thought of 
as determined by the social factor, through the medium of men’s 
rational, scientifically verifiable knowledge of their own milieu 
social, of the “social reality ” 

Several things are to be remarked about this peculiar way of 
looking at the problem. In the first place, it involves a radical 
shift of emphasis from the original definition and context of use 
of the conscience collective The latter concept originally referred 
to a body of beliefs and sentiments held in common, the collec¬ 
tiveness of it consisted in the “m commonness ” Now the collec¬ 
tiveness consists in the nature of the “reality” exterior to the 
individual to which the individual’s “representations” refer It 
is not a subjective community of belief and sentiment which is 
the source of solidarity, but rational orientation to the same set 
of phenomena in the environment of action, an "objective ” source 
of uniformities It is a curious circumstance that in this funda¬ 
mental respect, as will be shown in the next chapter, Durkheim’s 
development carried him through a complete circle. He ended 
where he began at the conception of a common subjective element 

Secondly, here is to be found the source of what has often been 
referred to as Durkheim’s "falsely rationalistic psychology ” 1 It 
is, m fact, not a psychology at all, but a case of what has been 
referred to above as rationalistic positivism It results from 
attempting to apply the methodological schema of science to 
the interpretation of action from the subjective point of view 
The only peculiarity of Durkheim m this respect is his explicit 
attempt to account for what his synthesis argument has desig¬ 
nated as the social factor, society as a reality sui generis, in terms 
of this schema It is not a rationalistic psychology in the ordinary 
sense at all, but it docs involve what may be called a “cognitive 
bias.” 

‘See C E Geulkb, "Emile Durkhcim's Contributions to Sociological 
Theory ” Columbia Studies m History, Economics and Public Law, 1915, 
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One may ask, why not sentiments collectives instead of repre¬ 
sentations collectives? If it were a matter of a common subjective 
element, there would be no objection But in so far as the external 
world impinges upon the individual, and can affect his action 
in a manner accessible to analysis in terms of the schema of 
scientific methodology at all, it must be through the cognitive 
process. The only alternative would he in terms of a psychological 
anti-intellectuahsm, reducible from the subjective point of view 
to terms of ignorance and error Such explanations Durkheim 
has already explicitly rejected. The role of representations is 
inherent in the whole structure of Ins conceptual scheme In so 
far as action is not determined by subjective elements in his 
peculiar sense, and not by heredity and nonsoeial environment 
either directly through rational adaptation or indirectly through 
drives and conditioned reflexes, it must he in the mannei that 
he states, 

Third, this situation yields still a third source of the meta¬ 
physical “group-mind” difficulty For m this interpretation 
collective representations do not themselves constitute the social 
reality, they are representations of it In the ease of individual 
representations thero is no difficulty as to “where” the empirical 
phenomena which are the objects of the representations are to 
be found, they arc the phenomena of the body and the iiouhumari 
environment But where is the, corresponding “reality” to which 
collective representations refer? We observe only its “manifesta¬ 
tions,” subjectively in the icprescntatioiis themselves, objectively 
in such phenomena as legal codes and suicide statistics But the 
"thing itself” we do not obse.rve It is a psychic reality, therefore 
in some sense a “mind ” But the subjective point of view is that 
of the individual actor, and in so far as we observe his mind it is 
only representations of the social reality we find, not the reality 
itself It must, then, be a separate entity, but one, withdrawn 
forever from empirical observation Hence it is a metaphysical 
assumption with no scientific justification 

This is, indeed, a legitimate implication of the position Durk- 
heim has here taken It is a difficulty which is real and indicates 
that something is wrong. But what is it and where is its source 
to be found? Two mam possibilities seem open. From the point 
of view of the traditional positivistic theoretical system Durk- 
heim’s scheme has the peculiarity of attempting to squeeze in 
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between the horns of the utilitarian dilemma, yet without altering 
the fundamentals of the system itself, a third element not in¬ 
cluded in the usual formulations. One alternative then is the 
view that this attempt is itself the source of the trouble This 
new element does not belong and should be extruded again. But 
this entails a further consequence: the emptncal grounds on which 
Durkheim criticized, relative to his own empirical problems, the 
two horns of the utilitarian dilemma must be erroneous In some 
form or other the theories he has rejected must be adequate to the 
facts His own impression to the contrary must be due to a mis¬ 
interpretation of the facts themselves This is, in short, the line 
most of Durkheim’s critics have taken. 

But there is an alternative Durkheim's critique of utilitarian 
and radical individualistic-positivistic theories may be correct. 
The facts which he has found to be incompatible with either of 
these two systems or any combination of them may have been 
correctly interpreted In that event the source of the difficulty 
must he, not in arbitrarily obtruding a foreign element into a 
sound conceptual scheme, but in failing to carry the modification 
of the conceptual scheme itself far enough to do justice to the 
factual insight already arrived at. This is the alternative which 
the present study will follow. Durkheim’s difficulties at this 
stage were real, But both his own development and the progress 
of sociological science lay in not going back to the older positions 
and wiping out his innovations. His empirical criticisms of the 
consequences of the older positions in certain fields have never 
been satisfactorily answered and are, in the opinion of the present 
writer, unanswerable. But they could only be justly evaluated 
by carrying out a radical reconstruction of the whole conceptual 
scheme with which Durkheim had been working up to this 
point. 

The case is similar to one already discussed, is, indeed, a 
special aspect of it It has been shown that in terms of the ele¬ 
ments explicitly formulated in a utilitarian system of social 
theory and logically compatible with it, Hobbes’ interpretation 
of an individualistic order was right, that of Locke and lus suc¬ 
cessors wrong Nevertheless the actual situation was not a state 
of war held in check only by a coercive sovereign, but a state of 
relatively spontaneous order. Hobbes was theoretically right, but 
factually wrong. The theory on which Locke operated could not 
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satisfactorily account for the facts he saw, hence the necessity 
of resort to an implicit metaphysical assumption, that of tlu* 
“natural identity of interests.” Only at a much more advanced 
stage of theoretical development was it possible to replace this 
with theoretical elements belonging to the system itself. 

Similarly, at this stage of his development Durkhoim’s critics 
are theoretically right, as were those of Locke, Durkheim's early 
conception of the ‘‘social reality” in relation to action is wrong. 
But Durkheim was factually right; the theories of individualistic, 
positivism do not account for the facta. As in Locke’s thought, the 
metaphysical element in Durkheim’s thought is an index of the 
necessity for theoretical reconstruction Unlike Locke, Durkheim 
himself proceeded with this task and made great progiess with 
it, though he did not complete it It will be the task of the greater 
part of the remainder of this analysis of Ins work to follow this 
process of reconstruction. The group-mind concept as it and its 
genesis have been presented here, is not ‘‘Durkheim’s theory”; it 
is the product of one stage in the development of that theory 
Moreover, for present purposes it is not important in itself— 
indeed erroneous theories arc never important in themselves Nor 
is it important simply to point out that they are, enormous It is 
important as the starting point of a development which without 
it cannot itself be understood. 

Finally, fourth, a few words may be said about one of the 
principal sources of the, difficulty In a sense Durkheim is arguing 
on two different levels at once In the general synthesis argument 
and in his general remarks about the inadequacies of psychological 
interpretations he is making an analysis of general application 
The “social” element is that clement of the total concrete reality 
of human action in society which is attributable to the fact of 
association in collective life It includes the empirical features 
and properties of action systems in so far as they cannot bo 
understood in terms of the nonsocial environment and of a human 
individual thought of in abstraction from social relationships 
Similarly on the “psychic” level, it includes those features of 
concrete “mentality” which cannot be abstracted from the 
concrete social situation and history of the individual and thereby 
attnbuted to the inherent necessities of human nature. The social 
reality on this level is clearly an analytically separable element, 01 
group of elements. It is not a separate concrete entity 
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When, on the other hand, he is arguing in terms of the con¬ 
ceptual scheme just outlined, thinking of the actor as knowing the 
conditions of his action, the tendency is to consider a concrete 
individual acting in a concrete environment. The elements of 
action being considered are not general analytical elements, but 
concrete elements. Above all there is nothing to prove that the 
concrete social conditions are attributable exclusively to the fact 
of association The social environment of a concrete acting in¬ 
dividual is thought of as all the conditions relevant to his action 
which involve other concrete individuals There is the strong 
tendency for the object of reference of collective representations 
to be the total concrete society as seen by a given concrete actor 
But this clearly cannot be generalized for theoretical purposes— 
the result is a vicious circle It would be open to the same criticism 
which Durkheim himself applied to the happiness theory For 
it would mean taking as the explanation of the action of one 
individual, the very thing which is to be explained in the case 
of the others who constitute the social environment of the one In 
other words, to explain in such terms the action of any one, it is 
necessary to assume that the action of all the others has already 
been explained, which is to beg the question of a general theo¬ 
retical explanation of human action altogether Indeed it is m 
attempting to evade this difficulty, without resorting to any 
“subjective” elements, still adhering to the canon that social 
facts must refer to chases to the actor, that the metaphysical 
group-mind difficulty arises. For unless the question is to be 
begged, the social milieu to which collective representations refer 
cannot be the concrete social environment of the concrete actor 
But again, this is only one of two possible alternatives The other 
is to discard the rigid requirement that the social element must, on 
a general analytical level, be included in the category of facts 
to the actor This is, indeed, the way out, and the only way 
compatible with Durkheim’s empirical results, but to arrive 
at it and to evaluate its consequences was by no means a simple 
task. 

The general argument of this chapter may then be summed up 
as follows - Durkheim’s early work in empirical fields had had a 
polemical orientation The Division of Labor was, in the first 
instance, directed against the kind of interpretation of an individ¬ 
ualistic order, a system of relations of contract, which had been 
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dominant in the utilitarian tradition of thought Over against 
the individualism of this interpretation Durklieim had set the 
view that society exercises a positive regulatory function of the 
first importance, essential to the stability of such a system of 
relationships On the methodological level the same polemical 
orientation took the form of a ciitical repudiation of explanations 
of human action in terms of tlunr motives, in the sense of the 
rational pursuit of given ends This type of explanation was 
branded as subjective and teleological, in a sense objectionable 
to Durkheim, as supposedly incompatible with the canons of 
positive science. 

The analytical schema which Durkheim .set over against the 
rejected utilitarian was twofold On the one hand was a semi- 
behaviorist objectivism which advocated the study of objective 
facts as against subjective motives The two types of such facts 
which played a large pait in Durkheim’s own empirical work 
were legal codes and statistics of suicide. But this was the. less 
important. As the basis of an analytical scheme for the inter¬ 
pretation of these objective facts he retained the subjective 
point of view, and within it adopted as his basic frame of reference 
the schema of scientific methodology. In these tei ms he conceived 
the social factor as operating through the medium of the actor’s 
objective knowledge of it, a mode of thought with which this 
study has already been intensively concerned Social facts are 
to be treated comma dcs chosas in this sense, they are exterior to 
the actor in the sense of belonging to the “external world” and 
they "constrain” him in the sense of being outside his personal 
control, constituting thus a set of conditions to which his action 
must be adapted 

But this set of criteria, derived from scientific methodology 
by contrast with the subjectivity and teleology of the utilitarian 
schema, turned out to be too broad Not only social facts but 
also those of heredity and the nonsocial environment meet them 
equally well But explanations of social phenomena in such terms 
Durkheim had, after lus brief adventure with population pressure, 
decisively rejected as inadequate to his facts Such concepts as 
egoism and altruism as causes of suicide arc not reducible to 
these terms Social facts then become a residual category and the 
basic problem of lus theoretical scheme, is that of drawing the 
line between it and nonsocial choscs 
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So long as the scheme of analysis at present under considera¬ 
tion is retained, this is attempted in three steps, ranging from 
the general to the specific. First comes the synthesis argument 
derived from the suggestion that this group of elements is m 
some sense attributable to the fact of association of individuals 
in social groups. The particular type of synthesis is further speci¬ 
fied as psychic rather than material. Finally, within the psychic 
realm it is as collective representations that the significant ele¬ 
ment is identified The emphasis on representations is not the 
result of a psychological rationalism, but is inherent in the pecu¬ 
liar structure of the conceptual scheme with which Durkheim is 
here operating For it is basically a cognitive scheme, what is 
important is the actor’s knowledge of the situation of his action. 

On all three levels difficulties arise On the synthesis level 
positive difficulties are not very important, the main one is the 
formalism of the argument, hence its logical inadequacy to the 
problem. When the social reality is, however, further specified 
as a psychic reality, the difficulty of relating it to the objective 
facts of suicide statistics and the like is more acute Finally, in 
connection with the concept of collective representations, the 
problem of the empirical reference of the representations becomes 
crucial, and there is thus raised the metaphysical group-mind 
difficulty This clearly indicates that there is something wrong 
with Durkheim’s scheme. What it is, is the principal problem to 
be followed in the remainder of the discussion of Durkheim 

But, recognizing the difficulties of Durkheim's position, it 
should not be forgotten that he has not anived at this position 
by any process of gratuitous error In the first place, lie has pro¬ 
vided a thoroughly serious critique, backed by crucially impor¬ 
tant empirical evidence, of two major groups of theoretical 
interpretations of human action in society These theories are 
not capable of accounting for certain facts the importance of 
which cannot be doubted. Secondly, in building up his own al¬ 
ternative he has made use, in a highly ingenious fashion, of the 
conceptual materials which have formed the basis of a great 
tradition of scientific thought and have been amply proved to be 
of empirical usefulness in many connections. There must be 
particular reasons why they will not work in the present instance; 
presumably he has not carried the process of theoretical recon¬ 
struction far enough. 
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One of the main difficulties in Durkheim’a earlier work in the 
methodological field and in the interpretation of it has been, it 
has been shown, a failure to be clear on the issue of empiricism 
He has not sufficiently guarded himself against the interpretation 
that the social reality of which he speaks is a concrete entity 
separate from individuals. The crudest version of tins is the 
interpretation that it is a spatially separate object But even 
on subtler levels the same difficulty arises. It is, however, quite 
safe to say that this interpretation in all its forms is incompatible 
with Durkhoim’s mam line of argument even at this stage It is 
quite clear, for instance, that society does not commit suicide in 
the sense in which that term is used m Durkhoim’s monograph 
The social is an element or group of elements in the causation 
of the behavior of individuals and masses of them Equally the 
“individual elements” do not constitute the concrete human 
being, but a theoretical abstraction By the same token the same 
analytical categories are. applicable to the. understanding of the 
action of a single individual and of individuals in the mass as 
stated in rates of suicide, or in terms of changes in social struc¬ 
ture. Durkheim did not fully realize this implication. 

A still further implication Durkheim appaiently did not realize 
at all, that there are two different levels of scientific abstraction; 
these he tended to confuse While, the full consequences of this 
fact cannot be brought out till later, a brief mention of its applica¬ 
tion to the present context is essential The one level of abstrac¬ 
tion is involved principally in the synthesis argument It requires 
the discrimination of two elements in the concrete entity “so¬ 
ciety,” the “individuals” and the emergent properties of the whole 
formed by their association. The former constitute units of this 
whole As is true of all organic entities, the units in abstraction 
from their functional relations to the. whole are different from 
the concrete individuals actually functioning m the whole But 
whether or not they can be experimentally isolated, as chemical 
elements can be isolated, their separate existence as concrete 
entities m such isolation is conceivable—it makes sense The 
abstractness of the individual in this meaning of the term is that 
of a fictional concrete entity On the other hand, the same is not 
true of the emergent features of the organic entity. Precisely 
because they are emergent, to think of them as iaolablo in the 
form of another concrete entity, even a fictional one, does not 
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make sense Thus even on this level the two terms of the analysis, 
individual and social, are not on the same plane. For society 
cannot in principle exist except as a synthetic product of the 
association of individuals. On all this Durkheim is quite clear. 

But heredity and environment and random utilitarian wants, 
with which Durkheim has contrasted social facts are not in¬ 
dividuals, even the abstract fictional individuals arrived at by 
isolating them from social relationships. They are categories 
on a different analytical plane They are, in the context most 
important to the present discussion, structural elements of a 
total social system of action, seen analytically, as a whole If the 
status of the concept social reality is to be methodologically 
clarified it cannot be made to refer to a class of concrete things, 
even fictional entities like Durkheim’s “individual," but only to 
such analytical categories Whether the threefold classification 
of the latter at which Durkheim has so far arrived is satisfactory 
is not at present the question But by this time it is quite clear 
that, methodologically, his classification must stand or fall on 
this general analytical level. But unfortunately this analytical 
character of Durkhcim's social reality ig, at this stage, only 
implicit and not methodologically clarified This fact provides 
one of the principal openings both for justified criticism and for 
confusion and misinterpretation, in relation to his work This is 
particularly true since the majority of those who have attempted 
to discuss this phase of Durkheim’s work have had no clearer con¬ 
ception of the nature of analytical abstraction than he himself had. 

Ethicb and the Social Type 

There is another range of problems of a general methodological 
nature where the difficulties of Durkheim’s position at this stage 
are brought out with peculiar vividness Before closing this 
chapter it will be well to devote to these a brief discussion It is 
the range of questions involved in the relation of science and 
ethics, and the basis of practical social policies Durkheim, like 
all thoroughgoing positivists directly repudiates the view that 
sociology, or any other positive science, is concerned only with 
knowing and cannot provide a basis of action On the contrary, 
its sole justification will he in its becoming an instrument of 
human betterment . 1 Back of this lies the view that it is possible 

1 Ragles, p 60 , 
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to develop a fully scientific ethics so that scientific theories be¬ 
come not merely indispensable elements in the determination 
of rational action, but alone adequate to it. 

But this piogram of developing a scientific ethics raises difficult 
problems. At first sight the two disciplines seem to be poles apart 
The attitude of the scientist is essentially that of the olmorvei, he 
is concerned with given phenomena It is true that modern scien¬ 
tific methodology has become sufficiently sophisticated to veabze 
that the scientist is more than a puiely passive mirror of the 
external world, a photographic plate. Scientific investigation is 
itself a process of action, it is the pursuit, not of knowledge in 
the abstract, but of particular knowledge of particular tilings. 
With reference to data it is a selective process, selection being 
determined both, as has been seen, by the structure of theoretical 
systems and by cxtrascientific, considerations But nevertheless, 
the aim of science is to reduce to a minimum the elements which 
do not lie in the facts themselves. Its development approaches 
an asymptote where they aio eliminated. The concept of fact, as 
involving constraint, resistance to everything except, its own 
intrinsic nature, is fundamental to science In this sense the 
orientation of the scientist is, in the nature of the case, passive 
The orientation of ethics, on the other hand, is essentially 
active. Its center of gravity lies in the creative iole of the actor, 
his ends Freedom of choice is basic to ethics; whatever deter¬ 
minism it accepts lies in the field of the consequences of having 
made a given choice. Moreover tins creative element in ends does 
not, as has been shown, constitute a set of facts of the external 
world as seen by the actor All attempts to reduce the normative 
elements of action to the category of scientific theory alone end 
only by eliminating this creative element altogether Action 
becomes merely a process of adaptation to a set of conditions. 
With all this the reader is familiar 
If the distinction between science and ethics is so radical, what 
then makes such a bastard product as a “scientific ethics” plausi¬ 
ble at all? This seems to be primarily explained by three facts 
First that all action takes place in certain given conditions over 
which the actor has no control Then one of the primary requne- 
ments of rational action becomes the accurate understanding of 
these conditions in their bearing on the action -anil this element 
of action, of course, is scientific knowledge or the. common-senso 
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precursor of it. In certain contexts of action, such as the tech¬ 
nological, this element becomes of predominant importance; in 
all action its importance is very great So the positivistic attention 
to it is far from being merely wrong 

Secondly, however, what is from the point of view of analyzing 
the general structure of action, or the action of an individual 
in analytical isolation, not part of the situation but a normative 
element, becomes, when a concrete individual acta in a social 
environment, m one sense part of the situation The past and 
probable future actions of other individuals are part of the en¬ 
vironment, the set of conditions, under which any one individual 
must be thought of as acting And in so far as that action has 
been or is likely to be detei mined by normative elements, these 
enter for him into the situation In other words, what is a set 
of facts of the external world to an observer —other peoples’ ends 
to an actor who is observing the actions of other people—is not 
a set of facts of the external world to the same actor or to others 
when their own ends are in question The fallacy of the positivistic 
position is easy to detect once the distinction between the points 
of view of the observer and the actor is clearly made Those 
elements m the situation of a given individual’s action which 
are attributable to the ends of other individuals are, when the 
argument shifts to terms of the general analysis of action, still 
interpreted as conditions because the change of point of view is 
not perceived. Thus the major part of the role of ends or other 
normative elements in action in general is squeezed out 

There remains only the “area of freedom” of the concrete 1 
individual Looking at him from without, this can be further 
reduced by the perfectly correct observation that his own concrete 
ends or the other concrete norms governing his action are by 
no means wholly or even substantially his own creation, but that 
every individual is a creature of the society in which he lives— 
his desires are determined by the conditions, the fashions, cus¬ 
toms, ideas and ideals of his time and place. This may be, indeed 
generally is, true to a far greater extent than the individual him¬ 
self realizes, 

1 It follows then from the above considerations that the role of normative 
elements for human beings in general is much greater than that for the single 
concrete individual This fact m one main source of the plausibility of 
exaggerated anti-mtelleetualist psychologies, especially when combined, 
as is usual, with an empiricist bias. 
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The essence of scientific ethics , 1 then, is to turn an active into 
a passive relation. Instead of the phenomena of the external 
•world being capable of use as means to the realization of an end 
or at worst, limitations on action, they are thought of as the 
direct determinants of action Hence, particularly fiom the point 
of view of the actor, the watchword becomes "adaptation ” 

All this Durkheim shares with other positivists Ills departure 
from them lies in his addition of another eategoiy of facts m 
conditions to which action is and should be adapted Individual¬ 
istic positivists in their “ethical” phase laid emphasis on the 
external environment and human nature in various relations 
and aspects Since these will not suffice, Duikhenn adds the third 
category—social environment The tcnn he most frequently 
uses, the milieu social, is chaiaetonstic of this mode of thought. 
The social reality is precisely thought of as an environment, as an 
external reality (in the above specific sense) to which the indi¬ 
vidual reacts or which acts upon him It is to the facts of this 
reality that he must adapt himself 

Butin carrying out this lint 1 of ethical thought Duikhenn inns 
into certain characteristic difliculties---two of which may he 
briefly noted. One of the principal objectives of all ethical thought 
has been the attainment of universal norms of human conduct 
Only in terms of such principles would it seem possible to judge 
different lands of conduct in terms of the dichotomy of right 
and wrong But Durkheim is forced, punianly by empirical 
evidence, to abandon any such attempt The facts of the social 
milieu do not appear to be organized in tei ms of any single set 
of principles comparable to the laws of the physical woilcl or of 
biological selection. The principles of conduct, then, are not 
universal but are peculiar to each society—to each "social type,” 
as Durkheim calls it 2 On a positivistic and at the same time 
sociologistic basis it becomes impossible to transcend the rela¬ 
tivity of actual and historic codes of ethics. What is right for one 

1 Ethics m any sense must, of course, retain some vestige of the subjective 
point of view of the actor 

5 It is not maintained that this is inevitable, that thorp are no such laws 
governing the eociai world It is Durkhoim’a view that is hero i('ported 
From an ethical point of view, however, he chose at thin attiye the Ipshci evil, 
since to penetrate from the relatively lonorote social type to the deejiei 
analytical laws of actum would have brought to light the dillicullioH of his 
positivistic ethical position now being discussed (see livglea, Chap IV) 
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society is not so for another Each type has a "moral constitu¬ 
tion” of its own which must be discovered by empirical study 

In the history of social science the appearance of this relativism 
of social types m Durkheim is a positive contribution of the first 
importance It means an end to attempts to minimize the diver¬ 
gence of historical moral rules in favor of a search for a single 
set of central principles 1 That it should emerge fiom a strictly 
positivistic source is particularly significant But that does not 
make it any the less embarrassing from an ethical point of view, for 
to most ethical thinkers, including positivists, the failure of ethics 
to transcend the historical relativity of actual ethical codes is the 
failure of ethics itself 

This dilemma leads, indeed, to the second difficulty which crops 
up in various forms as it does for all "scientific” ethics It is the 
inability to distinguish adequately between fact and ideal In 
Durkheim perhaps the most interesting phase is his explicit 
attempt to set up a distinction between normal and pathological 
social states 2 which ho rightly states to be essential if his ethics 
is to be of practical use He takes as his point of departure the 
biological analogy of health and disease but proceeds to a particu¬ 
lar interpretation of it Disease, the pathological, is, he says, 
“accidental,” it consists in those phenomena which are not bound 
up with the structure and function of the species as a type Simi¬ 
larly with society, social states which are “contingent,” which 
are not bound up with the social type or logically implied m it, are 
pathological Then by a furthei jump—the normal is that which 
is of general occurrence while the pathological is particular, 
exceptional 

All these statements are full of ambiguity. Surely m the phys¬ 
iological realm disease is a fact— a highly important one To say 
that the facts of disease are to a physiologist accidental in the 
sense that their causation is not to be understood in terms of the 
same laws as that of normal phenomena is surely not admissible 
And why is it not possible for a whole species—at least all the 
members available for observation, to be diseased? Then disease 

l It can easily be seen that Durkheim here introduces the positivistic equiv¬ 
alent of the “romantic” motion of a specific Gnat peculiar to each culture. 
It is, hence, along with Pareto’s “end which the society should pursue” an 
important symptom of convergence between the two traditions Among 
other things it implies the unaoceptability of linear evolutionism. 

s Rbgles , Chap III 
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becomes the general fact and health the exception The biological 
analogy of health is a trustworthier guide than the criterion of 
generality—which Durkheim undoubtedly adduces because it 
is empirical But if generality is not satisfactory, how is it possible 
to get behind it and still remain on a scientific level? Most posi¬ 
tivistic systems of ethics do so by saying that not the momentary 
existing state of facts is decisive, but lather confonnity to the 
general conditions of existence of the species So those who lay 
the main emphasis on biology generally aruve at the enterum 
of survival value But survival of what? There is none but the 
empirical answer—the species—why it should not give way to 
some “higher” species is not explained 1 This species is not the 
general fact but rather a normative type which to be sure is in 
this case defined Largely, but never wholly, m terms of the 
adaptation to the conditions of its environment Never do these 
conditions admit of only one kind of lifts 

Durkheim is in a similar situation Ills criterion of generality 
will not work, so ho has to fall hack on his doctrine of the social 
type But much more than the biological moralists he is clear 
that this is not completely determined by the nonsoeial conditions 
of its existence but has a specific ineducable character of its 
own—for that is the very essence of Ins doctrine of the reality 
sui generis of society 

This shuts off in principle the solution of survival valuta lie 
does not, naturally, deny that a society, like a biological organism, 
must meet certain conditions of its existence or perish But to 
treat it entirely in terms of these conditions would violate lus 
basic principle 

Then he is, on a scientific level, left to the empirical observation 
of the society—and to remain empirical he takes the criterion of 
generality But since this will not work, in struggling with its 
difficulties he goes, quite typically, in two different directions In 
so far as he tries to remain really positive lie is again and again 
forced back to the equivalent of the criterion of survival value 2 

1 Unless it be bold that this should and docs happen in terms of some 
empirically observed law of evolution This simply drives back the problem 
one stage further Them is still the "creative” tendency of evolution left 
unexplained in terms of environment 

2 This is essentially the same tendency as came out in another connection 
m his invoking of population growth as an explanation of the division of 
labor and reflects the same fundament'll situation 
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But he is aware of the dangers of this and more and more deci¬ 
sively turns to the other alternative. After all, what is needed 
is a principle of selection of the facts since from the point of view 
of ethics all the facts cannot be normal—if so the concept of the 
pathological is a contradiction in terms 1 But the real difficulty 
of the criterion of generality is that it fails to yield such a principle 
of selection—for taken in its literal empirical meaning it is merely 
a simplified statement of all the relevant facts The principle 
of adaptation to conditions being barred, one othei is left open 
The social type consists not m the generalizations applicable to 
the totality of facts known about a society but m the body of 
normative rules—custom and law—governing men’s conduct in 
the society. Thus the term type (the use of which byDurkheim, 
m the first place, is probably significant of an important under¬ 
current of thought) regains its more usual meaning of a standard , 
not an average 

The employment of the schema of scientific methodology as a 
framework for the analysis of action from the subjective point 
of view was very probably dictated in large part by the require¬ 
ments of a scientific ethics For ethics must, in so far as it is to 
yield practically applicable rules of conduct, take the subjective 
point of view of the concrete individual. A scientific ethics must, 
in turn, be capable of fitting all the elements which are deter¬ 
minant of conduct into this schema 

So long as the social facts to which action is to be adapted 
remain an undifferentiated, unanalyzed concrete totality there is 
little difficulty in this scheme But in the course of Ins develop¬ 
ment Durkheim was forced into such an analysis by the inherent 
logic of the situation The issue comes to be between a set of 
conditional elements whose factual status to the actor is unques¬ 
tionable, but which with increasing certainty must he differ¬ 
entiated out from the social reality in an analytical sense Of 
this, in turn, the factual status to the actor becomes, on an ana¬ 
lytical level, increasingly dubious The criterion of generality 
may be regarded as an attempt to maintain it. But with the 
appearance of the difficulties of this criterion, as just outlined, 
there is an increasing tendency for the social reality to he ldenti- 

1 This is, in essence, the same difficulty as that of Professor Murchison 
over Pareto’s concept of logical action (supra, p 190) The methodological 
basis is the same in both cases 
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fied with the social type, and the latter in turn, not with the. 
concrete state of affairs in the actoi’s social environment, but 
with the normative aspect of it, with the body of common rules 
recognized as binding in the society This development constitutes 
a long step in the direction of the issue of Durkheim’s thinking 
to be stated m the following chapter At the same time it is still 
plausible from the ethical point of view, to legard this body of 
rules as a set of external facts. Their noimntive character has 
only half emerged and only becomes fully clear by considering 
the analytical point of view of a total action system The con¬ 
sequences of this will be developed in the next chapter. 

But even at this stage there can be plainly .seen a leversion to 
Durkheim’s earliest preoccupation, as in the Division of Labor 
He is brought back to the "legalistic” way of looking at things, 
in terms of the relation of an individual to a rule which he either 
obeys or violates Tins tends to become the basic model for the 
relation of the individual to the social reality, not that of an 
actor to the external conditions of Ins action which he does not 
obey or violate, but ratlioi comes to know and then citliei adapts 
himself to, or fails to do so This was to be, the dneetum of his 
future theoretical development His famous statement in the 
Regies that crime is a "noimal” phenomenon 1 may he taken in 
this sense It is not normal m the sense of being desirable But 
it is “logically implied in the social type” m the sense that the 
conception of action in relation to a body of normative lilies 
implies the possibility of then violation So long as this mode 
of relation persists, some men will violate such iules some of the 
time; there will bo crime 

One of the principal difficulties was that at this stage the terms 
of his treatment of suicide had not been integrated with this 
schema Since in Western society suicide is contrary to established 
rules, the causes of suicide appear to be. altogether apait from 
the motivation of the individual They are “impersonal ” currents 
of social change, comanis suiculogbics, which appaiently cannot 
be fitted into such an analysis This fact is one basis of the 1 tend¬ 
ency of Durkheim at this stage to assimilate social to “natural¬ 
istic” causation It was not until a good deal latei that this gap 
could be bridged As will be soon, the analysis of anomic con¬ 
stituted an approach to the solution of the pioblem 

1 Rhgles , pp 80 JJ . 
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THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

The development of Durkheim's conceptual scheme subsequent 
to the Suicide can best be treated in terms of two mam currents 
of thought The first, which may be called the theory of social 
control, forms the subject of the present chapter. The empirical 
insights which are its mam basis go back to the Division of Labor 
and certain parts of the Suicide and its main content is a develop¬ 
ment of the implications, theoretical and methodological, of 
these insights rather than an addition of new empirical elements 
The most comprehensive and systematic statement of the new 
position is found in Ueducation morale . 1 The second current 
implies a shift in the center of interest—to an increased concern 
with religion—and culminates m Les formes il&mentaires de la 
me religieuse Its theoretical analysis is devoted to a quite different 
aspect of concrete social life. Since its chronological place is later, 
and it depends in part on the other development and since only 
after this study did Durkheim attain the sharpest realization of 
his radical methodological changes, treatment of it will be re¬ 
served to the next chapter. 

As has been said, it is primarily the central factual insight of 
the Division of Labor which forms the starting point for the 
phase of his development now under consideration. Empirical 
insights are often well ahead of theoretical and especially method¬ 
ological formulations of their implications, and in the present 
instance this is certainly true of Durkheim. It will be recalled 
that in his criticism of the utilitarian conception of contractual 
relations he sets over against their view that the stability of a 
contractual system involves only an ad hoc conciliation of interests 
his own insistence that a vital part is played by a system of 
binding rules embodied in the institution of contract; without 
them, indeed, a stable system of such relations would not be 
conceivable Thus the emphasis on the normative rule as an 

1 See also “La determination du fait moral," in Sociologte el philosophie 
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agency controlling individual conduct, for -which it was so difficult 
to find a place in his earlier methodology, is from the start in the 
center of empirical attention. 

The basis of this general thesis finds perhaps its clearest theo¬ 
retical formulation m the discussion of anomie in the Suicide 
Theie not merely contractual relations but stable social relations 
in general and oven the personal equilibrium of the members of a 
social group are seen to bo dependent on the existence of a norma¬ 
tive structure m relation to conduct, generally accepted as having 
moral authority by the members of the community, and upon 
their effective subordination to these norms They not merely 
regulate the individual’s choice of means to Ins ends, but Ins very 
needs and desires themselves are determined m part by them 
When this controlling noimative stiucture is upset and dis¬ 
organized, individual conduct is equally disorganized and chaotic 
—the individual loses himself in a void of meaningless activities 
Anome is precisely this state of disoigamzation where the hold 
of norms over individual conduct has broken down Its extieme 
limit is the state of "pure individualism ” l which is for Durkheim 
as it was for Hobbes the wai of all against all Coordinate with 
and opposite to 2 the state of anomie is that of “perfect integra¬ 
tion " 3 which implies two things—that the body of normative 
elements governing conduct in a community forms a consistent 
system 4 and that its control over the individual is actually effec¬ 
tive—that it gets itself obeyed 

Back of this lies a fundamental theoretical distinction which 
becomes sharper and sharper in Durkheim's mind. On the one 
hand, there is the element of chaotic, undisciplined impulse and 
desire—the “individual” element in Durkheim’s sense; on the 
other hand, the normative rule; m order that the whole concep¬ 
tion of normative control may make sense in the way in winch 
Durkheim thinks of it these two elements must be kept radically 
heterogeneous in principle 5 For unless in “individual” desires 
there were this inherently chaotic “centrifugal ” quality the need 

'Correlative with 11 disorganisation of personality ” 

2 As a polar antithesis 

1 Supra, pp 247, 337, 

‘This aspect of integration significantly enough Durkheim scarcely takes 
notice of at all 

6 Winch naturally docs not exclude both being involved in the snine con¬ 
crete phenomena; it is an analytical distinction 
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of control would not be present at all. Moreover it is important 
to note that the analysis is couched in terms of the subjective 
point of view of the actor. It is a question of the relation of his 
desires, his subjective impulses or ends, to certain disciplining, 
controlling factors Without the dichotomy of the two Bets of 
factors Durkheim’s whole critique of utilitarianism falls to the 
ground 

The Changing Meaning of Constraint 

But where does all this fit into his methodological system? 
Its slow emergence into the central place with its complex im¬ 
plications can but be followed in terms of the changing meaning 
of the term “constraint.” 

As was stated m the last chapter, the starting point of the 
concept is—by contrast with the utilitarian conception of an 
“arbitrary” individual want, desire or motive—taken from the 
point of view of the actor Then any element in his action is a 
constraining element which is not spontaneous or arbitrary, but 
which is part of the general “given” situation in terms of which 
he must act—which is thus beyond his control Thus it seems to 
lay emphasis on the situation as opposed to the ends of action 
Now, from this point of view any element which forms a part of 
the determinism of external nature exercises constraint over the 
individual and the term constraint has a tendency to become 
identified with causal dependence in general 

But this tendency quite clearly involves erasing all the most 
important distinctions of Durkheim’s early analysis It has been 
shown how, by his doctrine of "social realism” he was forced to 
throw out one category of causal forces—all those which, though 
m this sense constraining the individual, were causally independ¬ 
ent of his social relations But having done that, he was at first 
content to let things rest just there and at least to allow the 
implication that the remaining category of social forces con¬ 
strained the individual in the same way Being, at the time he 
wrote his Rttgles, presumably preoccupied with the objective 
study of suicide statistics, he seems, for the time being, to have 
lost sight of the problems raised by his treatment of normative 
rules in the Division of Labor , 1 and for the immediate theoretical 

1 The treatment of anomie which forme the mn .111 point of continuity with 
the earlier problems seems from internal evidence to have been thought 
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purposes in hand this negative formulation (even with the positive 
implications pointed out above) seemed to suffice. But m the 
treatment of anomie and the theoretical discussions of the final 
chapters of the Suicide (as in the Preface to the second edition 
of the Division of Labor) the problems of the role of normative 
rules came back into the center of Ins attention and remained 
there for a long time. 

But on a “social” level this implication of the constraint of 
rules as acting on the individual simply like a physical force' does 
not seem adequate As Ins treatment of enme as a “normal” 
phenomenon implies, one cannot even think of normative rules 
without implying the possibility of the individual violating them 
One may violate the law but one does not violate a physical 
force—presumably one does not violate a courani sincidog&ne 
What is the status of the latter remains for the present a mystery, 
but in connection with such phenomena as the law Durkheim 
soon began using the term constiaint in another sense 

This is the sense which would generally be understood without 
explanation when the term is applied to human conduet—that 
a peison’s will is constrained by the application of sanctions— 
that is, that he is coerced In a late passage 1 Durkheim clearly 
distinguishes in this respect between a sanction and what may 
be called the “natural” consequences of an act He puts the 
distinction in terms of the diffeience between the individual’s 
relation to a rule of health and to a rule of law Violation of a 
rule of health carries its own consequences automatically without 
human intervention If, for example, a man does not eat sufficient 
food, he dies of starvation Rules of this sort do constrain human 
action in a sense. This is simply one way of stating the fact that 
action is subject to conditions But a sanction is a consequence 
of an act the occurrence of which is dependent in some sense on 
human will, though not that of the actor To say that if a man 
commits murder he will die (probably) in the electric clmir is 
very different from saying that if he does not eat he will starve. 
For in the former case he will not die unless someone puts him 
to death—his death is not an automatic consequence of the act 
of murder taken by itself 

out later than those of fgoisme and altruisms —probably after the Iitgles 
was written 

l L' Education morale, p, 32. 
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This distinction, elementary as it may seem , 1 is a most impor¬ 
tant step for Durkheim. While it enables him to maintain his 
original critical starting point that the constraining element is 
independent of the actor J s will, he no longer implies that it is 
independent of all human will as he did at first. On the contrary, it 
is precisely the fact that it is an expression of human will which 
distinguishes social from natural constraint 8 

At the same time the existence of the rule, and still more of 
the probability that its violation will bring down the sanctions 
behind it, is most certainly a set of facts of the first importance 
to the concrete actor, facts which are given and aie independent 
of his will It is significant that at this stage Durkheim seems to 
think of a rule and its sanctions as morally or emotionally neutral 
to the actor. The actor is thought of as if he were a dispassionate 
and objective scientist Just as the conditions of biological exist¬ 
ence are unalterable facts of the external world which it would 
be foolish either to approve or to resent, so are the rules of conduct 
of one’s society and the things that will happen to one if one 
violates them just facts His attitude is one of calculation Here 
the “individual ” is still thought of in utilitarian terms as pursuing 
his own private ends under a given set of conditions The only 
difference is that the conditions include a set of socially sanctioned 
rules This “attitude of the scientist” is surely another and a 
main aspect of what so many critics have incorrectly called 
Durkheim’s “peculiar rationalistic psychology” For this cal¬ 
culating “individual” is to Durkheim still the concrete individual 
at least so far as his subjective aspect is concerned 3 

The role of sanctions in this conception of the relation of the 
individual to rules is more implicit than explicit Durkheim’s 
main problem was to find a way to fit the conception of a norma¬ 
tive rule into his positivistic methodology with the least possible 
modification This was accomplished by thinking of the rule as 
a phenomenon of the external situation of the acting individual 
The sanction becomes involved only by implication since, assum- 

1 It is one of those “obvious” thmgB which all of us, in our preoccupation 
with a line of thought, forgot to take account of 

* It is a particular case of the general distinction between the point of 
view of the actor and the observer 

8 It is by no means necessarily true that the ooncrcto individual as seen 
in this way is coextensive with tho biophysical unit of the bchaviorists, for 
instanoe. 
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mg this ethically neutral attitude of the scientist which was 
derived from the previous methodology, there is no other possible 
motive of obedience to the rule than avoidance of sanctions . 1 

There is a further empirical reason why this peculiar way of 
conceiving rules should have appealed to Durkhcim The first 
system with which he was concerned was that involved m the 
institution of contract—a set of rules governing predominantly 
economic activities—precisely those with which the utilitarians 
had been mainly concerned. But that is just the category of 
activities where the element of normative regulation is most 
definitely divorced from the immediate means and ends of action 
Moreover, the immediate end of most economic activities, ac¬ 
quisition of money, is in itself to a considerable degree morally 
neutral, and it is easy to extend this attitude to the regulations 
to which the businessman must submit, whether embodied in 
law or m business custom, which then appear as conditions of 
action, which he must simply accept as facts So long as the 
emphasis is on this aspect and no attempt is made either to 
analyze the forces behind enforcement of a norm or to raise the 
question of the motives of habitual obedience, this appears a 
fairly adequate account of the matter 

But there are certain difficulties if the analysis is pushed far¬ 
ther It is all very well to think of social rules as given facts to a 
single concrete individual But to the sociologist they are not 
given data in the same sense—they are just what he is trying to 
explain Naturally Durkheim’s first task was the demonstration 
of their existence and importance to action But he cannot rest 
content with that What then is their source and what is the 
nature of the force which constrains? 

The direction he takes in answering this question is really 
implied in his analysis of anomie There he was led to take another 
great step, the implications of which bring him to the next great 
phase of his development. Up to this point he has always thought 
in terms of the utilitarian dilemma—from the subjective point 
of view action must be explained either in terms of “individual ” 2 3 

1 Since the concern hero is with regulatory rules which generally run 
counter to tho immediate) self-interest of the individual, the motive of 

"positive” interest is of secondary importance 

3 Which to tho utilitarian are concrete wants It was just this tacit ussumjv- 
tion Durkheim had to break clown, 
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ends or wants, or in terms of the objectively know able conditions 
Durkheim has hitherto accepted this so that it has simply gone 
without saying that, since he rejects the utilitarian solution, his 
social factor has to fit into the category of conditions. Now he 
makes the far-reaching empirical observation that since individual 
wants are in principle unlimited, it is an essential condition of 
both social stability and individual happiness that they should 
be regulated in terms of norms. But here the norms thought of do 
not as do the rules of contract, merely regulate “externally,” 
e g ’ as the conditions of entering into relations of contract 1 —they 
enter directly into the constitution of the actors’ ends themselves. 

This really involves a complete rejection not only as before of 
the utilitarian solution of the dilemma, but of the dilemma itself. 
The individual elements in action are no longer identified with the 
concrete subjective individual, but the latter is recognized to bea 
compound of different elements The element of ends au it appears 
in the means-end schema is no longer by definition “individual” 
but contains a “social” element This is so important a step 
for Durkheim that m fact it constitutes a radical break with 
positivistic social theory—for in following its implications farther 
and farther he had to alter his original methodological position 
out of all recognition. 

First of all, it opens the door to a new conception of the relation 
of the individual, and hence of constraint, to the normative 
rule. The normative element need no longer be thought of as a 
“condition” of action on the same level to the actor as other 
conditions, in this peculiar sense, as a fact to be taken account 
of Its “constraint” over the individual may not merely differ 
from that of the “natural” consequences of an act in that the 
consequences have been “arbitrarily” placed there by a human 
agency other than that of the actor. In this* sense Durkheim 
altogether ceases to think of conformity with the norm as secured 
mainly by the desire to avoid the probable “external ” 5 conse- 

1 For utilitarians who, like Hobbes, lay stress oil authority as against 
freedom, the demand for regulation touches the expression of wants, not the 
constitution of the wants themselves, Durkheun’s “authoritarianism” is of 
quite a different order. 

> It is important to proceed here with great caution becauso most of these 
terms are full of possible ambiguities 

! That an act is performed out of a sense of duty alone does not mean its 
omission is devoid of all consequences Qualms of conscience are certainly 
consequences and often most unpleasant ones 
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quences of its violation. In the present analytical terras this 
means essentially that the element of social constraint is trans¬ 
ferred from the category of conditions to that of normative 
elements 

Once this has been acknowledged it would seem that there 
were still two alternatives logically open It would, that is, seem 
possible to interpret this in a “naturalistic” sense—that ends 
are constrained in the sense that they are inborn biological or 
psychological instincts—or that, behavioristically, they are con¬ 
ditioned into us 1 by our environment. 

But from two points of view this alternative is unacceptable to 
Durkheim Looked at objectively it leads him right back to the 
“individualistic-positivistic” factors lie has already rejected. The 
return is direct if they are thought of as determined by biological 
heredity. If, on the other hand, they are thought of as acquired 
by conditioning, either the conditioning agency lies m the last 
analysis in the nonhuman environment, which is unacceptable, or 
it is the milieu social, in which ease the problem of its ongin and 
specific character still remains. 

From the other, the subjective point of view, the difficulties 
become still greater, in fact decisive. For from this point of view 
all “external” factors as of heredity or environment are neces- 
sanly, in terms of action, elements of the conditions. But the 
very essence of Durkheim’s new position is to drive them out of 
this category.* 

There remains then only the abandonment of all the attempts 
and the acceptance of the view that the essence of constraint 
is the moral obligation to obey a rule—the voluntary adherence 
to it as a duty. This is the path Durkheim follows more and more 
decisively until his later works dealing with this subject become 
in this respect quite clear and consistent. 

To be sure this is a special sense of the term constraint and 
one very different from that originally entertained by Durkheim 
Some even would say that it is not constraint at all, since it 
involves voluntary adherence to a lule, which is precisely the 

1 That ia, man in general, not any particular concrete individual 

8 It is again evident how confusing is tlio empiricist bins winch identifies 
ends in the analytical sense with concrete ends. Of course into whnt people 
concretely want, elements of both hereditary and environmental deter¬ 
minism enter "Ends” as a causal element in action cannot be a concrete 
category 
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opposite of constraint. In terms of the ordinary connotations 
of the terms this would seem to be a valid objection, but matters 
of terminology should not be allowed to obscure really important 
issues. Individualistic modes of thinking are so deeply imbedded 
in our culture that such confusion is very difficult to avoid For 
the usual distinction between voluntary adherence and constraint 
carries the connotation of the utilitarian dilemma Yet this is 
just what Durkheim has transcended He has precisely distin¬ 
guished, as the utilitarians did not, between voluntariness and 
arbitrariness While, on the one hand, adherence is voluntary, on 
the other hand, that adherence is binding on the individual 
But it is binding not from physical necessity but from moral 
obligation 1 

1 Even so acute a critic and original a thinker as Piaget (Moral Judgment 
of the Child and “Logique g&idtiquc et sociologic, ” Revue philosophique , 1928, 
pp 167 ff), who has come nearer to a just appreciation of Durkheim’s work 
in these aspects than any other writer, seems to fall into this error In the 
contrast he draws between "constraint” and "cooperation” he Becms to 
exclude from constraint the purest type of voluntary acceptance of moral 
obligation This involves an unduly narrow interpretation of Durkheim’B 
meaning Piaget’s constraint, involving what he calls "moral realism,” is 
found where the voluntary acceptance appliCB not bo much to the rule of 
conduct as such as to an authority promulgating it—especially for Piaget 
that of a parent But it seems quite clear from Durkheim’s later writings 
(which Piaget quotes) that ho did not mean to exclude the type of moral dis¬ 
cipline involved in Piaget’s ‘‘cooperation ” Ho does insist, however, that 
constraint is always a discipline and not the mere assertion of individual 
desire in the utilitarian sense This is, indeed, the real justification of the 
application of the term constraint. Piaget has pointed out an important 
distinction between two different types of genuinely moral discipline at 
which Durkheim unfortunately did not arrive, at least so clearly But tins 
contribution is not the basis for a criticism of Durklicim's final position 
but rather a supplement to it 

One reason, perhaps, why Piaget does not see this is his apparent failure 
fully to realize that even in connection with cooperation there must be an 
element of inculcation of norms The Bocial necessity of a moral consensus 
and of its contiruity from generation to generation makes this inevitable 
This does not, however, in the least mean that "reciprocity” is excluded. 
For Durkheim the individual (m his special Sense, of course) is completely 
amoral Hence to speak of morality without constraint is a contradiction in 
terms One may suspect that Piaget has not used terms in quite the same 
way and has not been sufficiently careful to distinguish his imago from that 
of Durkheim, which is, as wo have seen, often somewhat difficult 

Durkheim has in this proposition arnved indirectly and still by implication 
at one of Pareto’s most important results—precisely tho fundamental 
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Thus in following out the problem of control Durkheim has 
progressed through the conception of control as subjection to 
naturalistic causation and that of avoidance of sanctions, to 
laying primary emphasis on the “subjective” sense of moral 
obligation The element of constraint persists, with a changed 
meaning, in the sense of obligation. In so far as he has that sense 
the actor is not free to do as he likes, he is "bound,” but it is a 
totally different mode of being bound from either of the other 
two 1 

It is, however, a disciplining, controlling element. The chaos 
of the ''individual” element m human conduct is unmoral It 
is given “form,” is capable of issuing in order, in so far as it is 
brought into relation with a normative system It is true that in 
certain situations and respects the attitude of the individual to 
these normative elements may he the moially neutral one of 
calculation, but that does not exhaust the mattei The normal 
concrete individual is a morally disciplined personality This 
means above all that the normative elements have become. “ in¬ 


reason for the necessity of “constraint” in moral action, in the determination 
of ends, is that analytically ends are not and cannot he scientific facts to 
the actor They are therefore arnved at by a different prot css from that of 
the “spontaneous” recognition of the facts of the situation in which the 
actor is essentially passive Oonstnunt in the new meaning is simply a 
term for this nonsoiontific process This again illustrates the decisive part 
played m modern social thought by the methodology of science as a stand¬ 
ard, positive or negative. Pareto and Duiklieim are agreed that the theories 
underlying the ultimate motivation of actum are not scientific theories 
It took Durkheim, however, a long tune to work out the unpin atmns of tins 
insight Durkhoim’H moral constraint amounts to the definition of a norma¬ 
tive element of action other than that of “efficiency ” 11 s definable m terms 
derived from the methodology of science 
1 Professor Sorokin, in quoting Tarde with approval in the following 
passage, evidently places a quite unduly narrow llitoipiotation oil the 
criterion of constraint, seen in terms of its place m the comae of the develop¬ 
ment of Durkheim’s sociological thought as a whole “When Durkheim 
says that only the phenomena which arc compulsive are social phenomena, 
he unreasonably limits then field Here Turde's cnticism is valid 
In this case, says Tarde, it seems that only the relationship of the conqucroi 
to the conquered and the phenomena of compulsion would be social 
phenomena Meanwhile all instances where there is free cooperation 
are to be excluded from the field of social facts Such a conception of social 
phenomena is evidently fallacious.” See P A Sorokin, Conit m parary 
Sociological Theories , pp 406-407 
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ternal/’ “subjective” to him He becomes, in a sense “identified” 

^FromThe beginning of the formulation of his problems in the 
Dinston of Labor Durkheim had been preoccupied with the 
nroblem of control He has gone through a process of distmguish- 
imr different kinds of controlling elements, and has finally 
fastened his attention on the role of certain of the normative 
elements. But within this categoiy he has gone farther to dis- 
tineuish those normative elements which act in. a maimer closely 
analogous to external conditions, from a different category. 
These two classes of normative control are distinguished, not by 
any objective but by a subjective criterion, that of attitude 
The content of the rules may be the same. The distinction 
relevant in the present context is not on this level, but lies in 
the mode of relation of the actor to them By contrast with the 
morally neutral attitude associated with the sanction concept of 
constraint and with norms of “efficiency” generally, emerges the 
attitude of moral obligation, of a specific respect toward the rule. 

There will be occasion later on to inquire further about the basis 
of this attitude of respect At this stage of Durkheim’s thought it 
is certainly simply a fact. It provides the basis of a solution both 
of the Hobbesian problem, and of the problem of order on the 
still deeper level of the theory of anomie That men have this 
attitude of respect toward normative rules, rather than the 
calculating attitude, is, if true, an explanation of the existence 
of order. How far this attitude is, m turn, a function of other 
elements of their action is a problem which for the present may 
be left unanswered. 

At present the problem in hand is that of the consequences 
of the emergence of this element into prominence for the struc¬ 
ture of Durkheim's theoretical system. The fundamental and 
immediate consequence is to transcend the utilitarian dilemma. 
The “subjective” can no longer be exhausted by the clement of 
random wants in the utilitarian sense, since the latter cannot 
become a basis of normative order The utilitarian conception 
in turn therefore cannot exhaust the concrete wants of the 

concrete individual. , 

A further consequence is that at this later stage of Durkheim s 
thought duty or constraint is not the only leading characteristic 

lThey are, in Freudian terminology, “uUrojootod” to form a 1 superego. 
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of morality. While accepting the central importance of the idea of 
duty, he criticizes the Kantian ethics as one-sided on account 
of paying sole attention to duty . 1 There is, he says, also the 
element of the good, of desirability A moral rule is not moral 
unless it is accepted as obligatory, unless the attitude toward it is 
quite different from that of expediency But at the same time 
it is also not truly moral unless obedience to it is held to be 
desirable, unless the individual’s happiness and self-fulfillment 
are bound up with it. Only the combination of the two elements 
gives a complete account of the nature of morality. 

The way in which the two are related in the development of 
Durkheim’s thought is highly significant. The fact that his 
onginal starting point was the utilitarian dilemma had distracted 
attention from one aspect of morality—the good and the desir¬ 
able—f or desire was at that stage associated with the utilitarian 
conception of “arbitrary” wants Hence he turns to the other 
aspect, duty, thinking of the two as mutually exclusive. Unques¬ 
tionably, given the starting point, it was sound insight But as 
his conception of the nature of constraint changed, the whole 
problem changed with it. When the utilitarian dilemma was 
finally superseded, the old alternatives disappeared. It was no 
longer a question of concrete ends or desires against external 
constraining factors, but the constraining factors actually enter 
into the concrete ends and values, in part determining them And 
since normative rules, conformity with which is a duty, become 
an integral part of the individual’s system of values in action, it 
ceases to be strange to think of them as also desired. This rigid 
ethical dualism of duty and the good is an aspect of the old 
utilitarian dilemma, and once the dilemma is dropped does not 
need to be maintained The most fundamental criticism of 
utilitarianism is that it has had a wrong conception of the 
concrete human personality. So not only desirability, but even 
happiness, comes back—as a concrete state of the individual 
who is integrated with a set of social norms. 

Furthermore the emergence of moral obligation involves a 
long step m overcoming what has above been called the cognitive 
bias in Durkheim’s thought. The mode of influence of the di. ci- 
phning element on action is no longer conceived as exclusively 
through the actor's knowledge of an external reality. It is true 

1 See “La determination du fait moral, ” in Sociology et philosophic. 
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that obedience to norms, even from a sense of moral obligation, 
certainly involves cognitive elements. The content of the norm 
and its consequences for conduct must be intellectually under¬ 
stood Certainly part of the failure of concrete action to live up 
fully to the requirements of the norm is ascnbable to defective 
understanding. But the attitude of respect is something m 
addition to this cognitive element, distinguishable from it No 
longer is the analysis of action from the subjective point of 
view in terms of an exclusively cognitive schema, that of positive 
science admissible A whole new field, that of attitudes, emotions 
and the like is opened up The ego is no longer merely a photo¬ 
graphic plate, a registry of facts pertaining to the external world 
It also follows that there is a parallel shift in the meaning 
of the criterion of exteriority, if, indeed, it docs not become com¬ 
pletely meaningless For originally it had reference precisely to 
elements in the external world in this cognitive sense But in so 
far as the actor maintains an attitude of moral obligation toward 
it the norm to which Ins action is oriented is no longer extenor 
in the same sense It becomes, in the Freudian term, “intro- 
jected" to form a constitutive element of the individual person¬ 
ality itself. Indeed, without this moral clement there would not 
be what we mean by human individuals, personae, at all In its 
older sense exteriority is no longer applicable. 1 hough Durkheim 
did not altogether cease to use it, it played a far less prominent 
part in his later than in his earlier work 

The theory of moral obligation was arrived at by Durkheim 
by a process of analysis of the action of the concrete individual 
from the subjective point of view, not of mass phenomena like 
suicide statistics What is its relation to the methodological 
problem of the status of “society as a reality sin generis,' and 
to collective representations? 

The answer to the first question is perfectly clear The general 
framework of analysis which has been employed throughout is 
left intact. The social is not to be identified with the utilitarian 
random element of wants, nor with heredity and environment 
both these are to Durkheim “individual ” l It is a psychic, not 
a material element What happens, then, is that the system of 

1 It has been noted that this position with lespeet to heredity and environ¬ 
ment is not tenable (Chap II, appended note, p. 84) This thesis denves 
from the peculiar structure of Duikheim’s earlier conceptual acheme. 
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norms of moral obligation becomes the social element as such. 
This is, in one main aspect, the end of the long quest for a char¬ 
acterization of the social element, the social reality. The solidar¬ 
ity of individuals is the unity of allegiance to a common body of 
moral rules, of values The state of order to be contrasted with 
the disorganization of anomie is the moral order. Indeed this 
solution, m terms of his general scheme, answers all his previous 
pressing problems, though it gives rise, in this particular con¬ 
text, to further difficulties of its own. These difficulties will be 
discussed presently. 

First, however, it is necessary to carry the implications of the 
new position one step farther. It is evident that in these terms 
the integration of a social group consists in the common recog¬ 
nition on the part of its members of a single integrated body 
of norms as carrying moral authority. A society, as Durkheirn 
expressed it, is a “moral community” and only in so far as it is 
such does it possess stability 

Durkheirn still continued to employ the term collective rep¬ 
resentations in this new context But it has radically altered its 
meaning from that discussed m the previous chapter It is not 
a system of ideas about an existent empirical reality exterior 
to the minds of individuals. It .is rather a body of ideas which 
themselves form the effective factor iu action, that is, the effective 
factor is itself present “in the minds of individuals,” not merely 
a representation of it. To be sure the ideas are still conceived as 
representations of something. But this something is not a con¬ 
temporaneously existent observed empirical entity, but is in 
part a state of affairs which will come into being or be maintained 
in so far as the normative elements in fact determine the actual 
course of action It is not a present, but a future state of affairs in 
the empirical world to which they refer. It is this, in one aspect, 1 
which makes it impossible to fit such ideas into the category of 
scientific fact And m so far as the realization of this future state 
of affairs is attributable to the active agency of the actor and not 
merely to heredity and environment, it is also impossible for it 
to be a matter of predicted fact 

The collective representations include then common ideal 
norms Their social aspect consists no longer primarily in the 

1 Ultimate ends do not, however, exhaust the nonsciontific ideas important 
to action Others will be discussed in Chaps. XI and XVII 
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common, reference of the symbols employed to the same empirical 
reality, as we have, in a sense, "collective representations” 0 f 
the sun, but it may consist in the fact that as ideal norms, they are 
morally binding on the various members of the collectivity 
called a "society.” 1 In the formula already employed, Durkheim 
arrives at the position that a common value system is one of 
the required conditions for a society to be a stable system in 
equilibrium, It further follows from the new position that, as 
has been remarked, the features of this value system relevant to 
action cannot be exhausted by its cognitive aspect. For to 
understand a norm and its consequences for action is not ipso facto 
to acknowledge it as morally binding In addition to the cognitive 
element there is that of the attitude of respect Hence the formula 
collective representations, even m the new meaning, is not by 
itself adequate to describe the social reality in so far as it is 
thought of as a part of the structure of systems of action From 
being a homogeneous entity it has already begun to differentiate 
into a plurality of independent elements In view of its genesis 
as a residual category this is by no means surprising. 

Ethical Difficulties 

The discussion may now turn to the question of the difficulties 
involved in Durkheim’s new position, involving as it does the 
identification of the social element with that of moral obligation 
toward normative rules Granted the correctness of his general 
analysis of the role of moral obligation, in action, docs it follow 
that the norms to which persons either in fact do subscribe from 
disinterested moral motives (or with ethical legitimacy may) 
must be social norms, must be those Bhared with even the major¬ 
ity of the other members of the community? After all, the leading 
modes of moral action admired by philosophers are often those 
involving defiance of the general code of the community 2 The 
identification of the moral and the social seems in danger of 
elevating social conformity into the supreme moral virtue. 

The criticism is justified. The conclusion does not follow in 
strict logic There is no proof offered that the category of moral 
action is exhausted by its social aspect Above all to deny the 
possibility, importance or even desirability of resistance to social 

1 With this change the metaphysical group-mind problem ovaporated. 

* Socrates is a prominent example. 
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pressure on moral grounds is surely dangerous. But the fact that 
Durkheim's position here is open to criticism must not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that he has attained a profound insight into 
aspects of social life very generally neglected—especially by 
utilitarians and positivists. The few critics who have understood 
at all what Durkheim meant have generally laid the mam stress 
on one side of the relationship—that morality is a social phe¬ 
nomenon. For present purposes, and in terms of Durkheim's own 
scientific development, much the more important is the other 
side—that society is, at least in one of its principal aspects, a 
moral phenomenon in the strict sense that Durkheim has given 
the terms The essential facts underlying this proposition may 
be formulated briefly as follows: 1 The analysis of human action 
shows that it cannot be understood apart from a system of 
ultimate values These ultimate values are, in terms of the means- 
end relationship, their own justification and not means to 
any further ends At the same time they assume to the individual 
a character of obligation, for being good, not merely for some¬ 
thing, i e , as means, but in themselves; the general obligation 
to pursue the good is to pursue them 2 

Moreover for any given individual, if the conception of 
rational action is to have any meaning at all, his ultimate values 
must be thought of as organized in a systematic hierarchical 
relationship to each other Given the fact of actual freedom of 
human choice and the absence of any pre-established harmony, 
the abstract possibility exists of an indefinite plurality of such 
systems of values But precisely since they are thought of as 
ultimate and thus in a sense absolute (to the actor), the existence 
of an indefinite plurality of such systems in the same community 
of individuals who have to share a common life would be incom¬ 
patible with social order—would be the war of all against all 

1 In terms, to be sure, somewhat different from Durkheim’s own but in 
general consistent with the essential discoveries he has made while at the 
same time freed from some of his unfortunate implications 

1 To try to justify them in scientific termB always involves circular 
reasoning At the same time the feeling of obligation to pursue the good 
Beems to be one of the ultimate characteristics of human beings which 
cannot he explained away. Attempts to do so lead to the same result only 
in another form. It is a "formal" property of action systems analogous to 
the conception of utility. It is mhoront m the vory conception of action 
itself. 
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So at least to the extent necessary to guarantee the minimum of 
order there must be a sharing of systems of values; there must 
be a system of common values This must be a vital feature of 
the life of any community though its importance may vary from 
the guarantee of a bare minimum of order to the state of perfect 
integration where all action is to be understood as the complete 
realization of such a system of values. Durkheim has clearly 
shown empirically that beyond a certain point the extension of 
anomie is dangerous to physical life itself 

Moreover, the role of normative systems gives an explanation 
for what was to Durkheim earlier an unexplained empirical fact— 
the diversity of “social types ” For while the members of a given 
community must to a certain degree share a single system of 
normative values, there is no a priori reason to behove that all 
communities will share the same system In fact they do not 
on the whole to anything like the same degree that individuals 
within a community have done so 

Put in this way, the essential facts underlying Durkheim’s 
theory can be accounted for without the objectionable implica¬ 
tions Above all, it still leaves room for individual recognition of 
a source of moral authoiily outside the value system shared with 
the community as a whole, without at the same tune minimizing 
the enormous importance of moral confoinnty to the stability 
of society 

But in such a situation it is not important merely to separate 
truth from error in an author’s work and to correct the error 
while retaining the truth. In discussing the work of a man of 
Durkheim’s caliber it is instructive to inquire how lie came to fall 
into the error and how it fits into his whole .system of thought, 
How, then, did Durkheim come to identify society and moral 
obligation? 

It is certain that even as late as the VEducation morale Durk¬ 
heim did not at all self-consciously question his general positi¬ 
vistic position, however illogical its maintenance might bo in 
view of these developments Such important and deeply rooted 
modes of thought die hard, especially in the mind of so tenacious 
a thinker as Durkheim. Thus he tends still to maintain the 
proposition that society is a leahty sui gone,rut in the full posi¬ 
tivistic sense This involves the empirical "reality" of the 
analytically distinct social factor not only to the sociological 
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observer, but also to the acting individual. And still maintaining 
this, he fits it into the general scheme of analysis outlined above. 
There are the well-established realms of nature, roughly to be 
termed heredity and environment, to which he adds the third, the 
social He is continually arguing by elimination—such and such 
a thing cannot belong to either of the first two categories, there¬ 
fore it must belong to the third. 1 That the third is a moral reality 
appears as merely a specification of its nature and nothing more, 
unless its consequences are developed farther than Durkheim 
consciously did. The term “reality” still connotes an aspect of 
existent empirical nature from both the objective and the sub¬ 
jective points of view 

He has not yet seen the central difficulty of this position, largely 
because he has not systematically made the above distinction 
and thought through its implications. Unquestionably his posi¬ 
tion is correct if it is properly qualified To the observing scientist 
the moral ideals held by the persons he observes and the rules of 
action growing out of them are without doubt real factors in 
action, the nature and effects of which are subject to the rational 
analysis of science After all, that is what Durkheim and most 
other scientists really mean by nature—a set of phenomena 
subject to scientific analysis. In this sense a science dcs moeurs 
is peifectly reasonable and possible—it is what Durkheim means 
by sociology in its central part But this is to be thought of as 
an explanatory science, not a normative one, oven though the 
phenomena it has to explain are norms in their relation to human 
action. It is not concerned with explaining the moral validity of 
norms, but their causal efficacy 

The fact that in tins science, as in any other at a given stage 
of their development, certain facts about the phenomena it 
studies are left unexplained—are ultimate data—is not a valid 
reason to deprecate its scientific achievements or potentialities 
For all the empirical sciences are m this respect in the same situa¬ 
tion The empirical element in any body of knowledge is neces¬ 
sarily a nonrational element—as truly as mystical insight All 
the scientist can do is to point and say, that is what I mean The 
function of theory in a science is to reduce this empirical element 
to a minimum—and theoretical advance consists precisely m 

1 See L’tducation morale and “La determination du fait moral’ ’ in Sociology 
el philosophvs. 
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finding a rational explanation for facts which had previously 
to be taken solely on an empirical basis. In the early work of 
Durkhcim the diversity of social types is such an ultimate 
empirical fact which was later made explicable 

In general, as has been said, Durkheim’s sociological doctrine 
here is sound and its importance can scarcely be overestimated. 
Much of the difficulty and confusion has arisen because of the 
fact that, like all positivists, he has not been concerned solely 
with a sociological doctrine, but also with an ethical theory in 
the positivistic sense—that is a scientific ethics. This prevents 
him from carrying out the analysis far enough to give him a 
really consistent general system of theory and methodology. 
For it is a requirement of scientific ethics that all the elements of 
action except logical reasoning should be facts of the external 
world in the scientific sense to the actor But as has been pointed 
out again and again this view is utterly inconsistent with the 
nature of the factor of ultimate values in action 1 (as a factor, not 
as concrete ends or other concrete elements). Durkhcim, however, 
does not really see this inconsistency as yet—the preceding 
analysis, while working out what may be considered quite 
legitimate implications of his position, at this stage really runs 
ahead of his own thought This was necessary in order to get 
at the most significant content of it. 

There is, however, a possible compromise position which is, in 
fact, the one he takes If ends as well as the other elements of 
action must be thought of as facts, and if the distinction between 
the points of view of the actor and of the observer is not really 
clearly made, tkeie is one category of ends which comes rela¬ 
tively near fitting these requirements—those actually embodied 
in the recognized governing norms of a concrete community, 
For to the observer the existence of these common norms as 
norms is an observable fact They are to be found embodied in 
codes of law, in religious doctrines, m concrete custom The 
essentially normative character to the actor is obscured by this 
relative concrete existence 

At the same time, to the actor, which is the point of view 
that matters for ethics, such norms arc also relatively like facts, 

1 In terms of the system of theory under dlseusmon in this study. The 
ontological question is, as has been remarked several tunes, outside of its 
bcope 
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In so far as they do actually govern the community life they 
are established facts—their violation brings external conse- 
nuences, m the form of sanctions, as well as internal. Above all, 
so long as attention is centered, as it must be for ethical purposes, 
on the situation of the concrete individual and not on the general 
analysis of the elements of action, again the distinction of 
fact or condition and norm is obscured. On the other hand, those 
ethical ideals of individuals which are. not shared by the com¬ 
munity do not meet these requirements and tend to be thrown 
out of consideration. 

This is essentially the path by which Durkheim, even though 
going so far in recognizing the true nature of normative control 
of individual action, was able, on the one hand, to maintain so 
much of the positivistic position in ethics: on the other, was 
led to elevate the social norm to a position of exclusive validity 
and throw out individual ethical independence Thus he is in 
the unfortunate position of falling between two stools He has 
gone so far away from true positivism that lie no longer satisfies 
the real positivists and utilitarians as to his scientific soundness — 
to them he is a metaphysician To the ethical idealists, on the 
other hand, he is guilty of the repression of their dealest tenet, 
individual moral autonomy, and hence is worthy of epithets even 
so harsh as materialistic. 

But in spite of these legitimate ethical objections the immense 
sociological importance of Durkheim's work must not be lost 
sight of He not only gained great insight into the nature of social 
control, but also into the role and importance of moral conform¬ 
ity. For it is a fact that social existence depends to a laige extent 
on a moral consensus of its members and that the penalty of its 
too radical breakdown is social extinction This fact is one which 
the type of liberal whose theoretical background is essentially 
utilitarian is all too apt to ignore—with unfortunate practical 
as well as theoretical consequences. 1 Thus Durkheim is able to 
offer what this type of liberal theorist entirely lacks—an explana¬ 
tion of why increasing diversity of ethical opinion should be 

1 It does not in the least follow from this that such a consensus must, 
should or except in a very limited degree can ho maintained by coercion 
Durkheim himself continually iciterated tho importance of spontaneity for 
truly moral action. From his position it is illegitimate to deduce a facile 
justification of Nazi methods of control of opinion 
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associated with social instability, anomie, rather than, as such 
liberals would tend to assume, an increase of happiness. 

The immense importance of his achievement is, however, no 
reason to adopt an attitude of uncritical adulation and refrain 
from pointing out difficulties In spite of his recognition of the 
specific character of moral phenomena, Durkheim’s tenacious 
adherence to positivistic modes of thinking tends to make him 
continually minimize the magnitude of the difference between 
them and the other facts of nature with which positive science 
deals. Two aspects of this difference which he does not adequately 
emphasize at this stage may be pointed out briefly here. 

In spite of the possibility that norms, including ethical ideals, 
may be treated as empirical phenomena by the observer, it 
must never be forgotten that they are phenomena of a very 
peculiar sort—that they are to the acting individuals norms, 
ideals What is observable about them is not the state of concrete 
existence to which they as propositions refer, but the fact that 
the individuals acting look upon such a putative state of affairs 
as desirable and hence they can in a significant degree be thought 
of as stiiving to actualize it. 1 But whether, and the degree in 
which, it is actualized is not a question the solution of which is 
given in the mere existence of ideal norms as such, but remains a 
problem. It depends upon the effort of the individuals acting as 
well as upon the conditions in which they act. This active element 
of the relation of men to norms, the creative or voluntaristic 
side of it, is precisely what the positivistic approach tends to 
1 The difficulty may be put in terms of a double distinction between the 
meaning of the terms ideal and real, the identification of which is the most 
serious source of confusion To the observer, as to the actor, the distinction 
is vital To both an ideal is in a sense a reality—that is, it is a fact that the 
actor entertains such and such an ideal But an ideal, since it is a norm of 
action, has a double aspect In its factual aspect an ideal exists but its reality 
is not, as it were, exhausted in its mere existence, at the same time it refers 
both to a desirable future (including maintenance for the future of the 
present state of affairs) state of empirical affairs —outside itself—and to the 
present subjective state of the actor, the former to be actualized (in part at 
least) through the action with, of course, the possibility of failure As a 
reality of the external world an ideal exists to the observer, but not neces¬ 
sarily the future state of affairs to which it refers. To the actor, on the other 
hand, it exists as an ideal but not as an actuality of the external world in 
any sense The only way for that to happen is for it to be realized m action— 
that is for it to cease to exist as an ideal It is absolutely necessary in the 
interest of clear thinking to keep these distinctions continually in mmd 
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minimize—for it thinks in terms of the passive, adaptive, recep¬ 
tive attitude embodied in. the ideal of an empirical scientist. 

From this bias Durkheim certainly is not free, even at this 
later stage It is essentially this which is back of the implication 
so often attributed to him of identifying the status quo with 
the ideal For unless the greatest of caution is observed, the 
treatment of ideals as facts is in great danger of idealizing 
whatever facts may happen to be known. The only way to avoid 
this danger is continually to insist on the, peculiar character of 
ideals as elements in action and their radical distinction from the 
elements of the actor’s situation, the “conditional” elements 

It follows from these considerations, not only that an empiricist 
methodological position is untenable in the sciences dealing 
with human action, but that the abstraction involved in some 
at least of their most important concepts is of a peculiar kind 
For the most fundamental feature of the change in Durkheim’s 
position which has been discussed is the shift of the “social” 
elements from what is, in subjective terms, a “factual” or con¬ 
ditional to a normative status It is this which makes the dis¬ 
tinction of the objective and the subjective point of view so 
vital, for it introduces a lack of symmetry between the two aw 
to the status of the normative elements. They constitute, from 
the objective point of view, factual elements, otherwise they 
would not be observable and would have to be denied a place 
in a body of scientific knowledge But at the same time, from 
the subjective point of view their status is radically different, it 
is as “ideal,” normative elements which, if they have a factual 
reference at all, is not to an actually existing, but at most to a 
factual state of affairs which could not be brought about or 
maintained without effort. Its realization is conditional on the 
actor's either bringing about certain changes in the present state 
or preventing certain changes from taking place. 1 

1 As was noted at the beginning of the analysis (Chap II) a future refer¬ 
ence is essential to the action schema But the essential analytical distinc¬ 
tion. between the normative and the conditional elements is between those 
aspects of a given future state of affairs which can bo predicted would come 
about without intervention of tho aotor, and tho differences of tho "actual” 
from this hypothetical state of affairs which aro attributable to the actor's 
intervention in tho situation. Only those difference/! can be Imputed to 
normative elements Thoro aro two main ideal types of situation to which 
tins analytical distinction is applicable- (1) where the predicted stato of 
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The difference between normative and non-normative elements 
comes out most vividly in the kind of concept that refers to a 
fictitiously or potentially concrete entity or state of affairs 
A normative concept is not abstract only in the sense that, for 
instance, the conception of a frictionless machino is abstract, that 
for purposes of the analysis in hand, it docs not at the moment 
exist It is further abstract in the sense that if it did, or could, exist 
apart from action in the particular concrete context in question, it 
could not have normative significance, for a normative concept 
always refers factually to a state of affairs which in some respects 
requires action to bring about or maintain. At least in the terms 
employed by the theory of mechanics, the idea of a frictionless 
machine can have no influence on the behavior of wheels, rods, 
cylinders and valves, this idea does not operate to reduce the 
amount of friction except through the mind of an engineer, that 
is by a process of action. But there is every reason to behove 
that the idea of “equality" influences the behavior of human 
beings and actually m certain respects operates to reduce the 
degree of inequality. Thus the concept of “social type" which 
became so important to Durkheim docs not refei in the first 
instance of the specific structure of the actually existent nexus 
of social relationships, but rather to the nexus of normative 
elements m the concrete society. It is there that some, at least, 
of the more important differentiating elements are to be found 
The divergence of social types as Durkheim tieats them is pre¬ 
dominantly a matter of the divergence of common value systems 
Unless this peculiar normative character of so many concepts 
of the theory of action is kept clearly in mind, confusion inevi¬ 
tably arises 

Another difficulty which may be pointed out refers to the 
manner m which the relation of the individual to the social 
reality is conceived. As has been seen, the traditional positivistic 

affairs will constitute a continuation of the initial state, and the end is to 
alter this state of affairs m certain respects, (2) whore it is predictable that, 
if the actor ceased to intervene as he has been doing, the initial state of 
affairs would automatically change, but the end is to maintain it unchanged. 
In this latter case what can be ascribed to normative factors is the difference 
between the continued initial state of affairs and what it would have become 
had the actor withdrawn his intervention m tho “natural” course of events 
Of course actual concrete oases are made up of many different permutations 
and combinations of tlie elements formulated in these two typos. 
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mode of analysis is to take a concrete unit and study the action 
upon it of forces from “outside " When this is applied to the 
human individual in the social sciences, it loads to the attempt 
to take the concrete individual and study the action of social 
forces upon him Thus society comes to be thought of as an 
environment, such that if it is not actually spatially separate 
from the individual he is at least definable as a concrete entity 
apart from it In subjective terms it constitutes to him a category 
of facts 

But if the social becomes a constitutive, element m the indi¬ 
vidual’s own concrete personality then his relation to society 
must be thought of m quite different terms He is not placed in a 
social environment so much as he participates in a common social 
life Jn this specific sense the relation must he thought of in 
organic, not mechanistic terms Without a well-defined system of 
values shared to some degree with other members of the com¬ 
munity the conciete individual is not thinkable This goes 
beyond the vague general concept of an organic relationship The 
specific moral element defines it much more closely. But again 
it is necessary to take care in interpreting this. What is shared 
is not merely the empirical fact of certain common features of 
concrete behavior Back of this and in part explaining it is the 
sharing of common ideals and norms of which the common 
behavior is at best a partial actualization. Thus again the norma¬ 
tive clement must be brought into play In biology an organ is 
thought of as standing in a puiely “factual,” not a normative 
relation to the organism as a whole. 1 There is a functional rela¬ 
tion between part and whole In the ease of the social factor the 
individual is not merely in this factual sense a part of society, but 
shares also in a community of values the “existence” of which is 
necessary to and partly explains his factual, functional role 

The Role op Institutions 

These difficulties show that Durkhcim had by no means 
reached a final conclusion in his development, but only a way 
station. Before his death he took one more majoi step But that 
step was so closely associated with his study of religion and his 
interest in quite a different set of empirical problems that even 

1 It seems, however, that the "type” of a species docs imply a teleological 
element somewhere 
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its application to the theory of social control is best postponed 
to the following chapter. Before proceeding with that it may be 
helpful to set forth briefly but systematically the main positive 
outline of Durkheim's theory of social control at this point He 
was so preoccupied with the growing points of his theory that 
he was apt to give the impression of dropping other elements—at 
any rate he never explicitly related them all to one another, 
Furthermore, on account of the difficulties just discussed, it is 
necessary to resort to a certain amount of construction and to 
put things somewhat differently from the way in which Durk¬ 
heim himself did But in. doing so the attempt will bo made to 
remain true to the fundamental ideas of his theory. 

The best appioach is to follow Durkheim’s development to a 
certain degree backward Logically the priority belongs to the 
things at which chronologically he arrived last The logical start¬ 
ing points arc these: that a major element in human action 
analyzed in general terms is the ultimate-value system. This 
value system is manifested for an individual in one respect as 
ultimate ends which conic to be formulated more or less explicitly 
m an organized system, the organization of which will disclose 
upon analysis a limited set of principles governing conduct. 
Applied to the permanent regulation of conduct in a set of 
relatively settled conditions, such a value system also becomes 
embodied in a set of normative rules. They not only serve 
directly as the ends of specific acts and chains of them, but they 
govern as a whole, or in large part, the complex of action of the 
individual For a very largo number, in fact the gieat majority 
of actions, they do not define the immediate ends but rather 
define modes and conditions under which actions in the pursuit 
of immediate ends should or may be performed Thus there 
emerges from a consideration of Duikhoim’s treatment the 
distinction between two modes of the 2 elation of values to 
concrete action, first as defining the immediate ends of specific 
action chains, second as embodied m a set of rules governing a 
complex of specific actions Durkheim was much more immedi¬ 
ately concerned with the latter relation than with the former 

The conditions of the coexistence of a plurality of human beings 
in the same physical space ate such that, if noimafive elements 
are important at all, for them to be actuated by a random plural¬ 
ity of ultimate values is impossible Hence negatively it follows 
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that the ultimate values of the individual members of the same 
community must be, to a significant degree, integrated into a 
system common to these members. Furthermore there is, as 
Durkheim and others, notably Piaget, have shown, much positive 
evidence that not merely are already existent systems of ulti¬ 
mate values integrated in a social system, but that the ultimate 
values of individuals themselves are developed in the processes of 
social interaction. Thus Durkheim in 1 iir discussions of anomic 
and in V education morale has shown that many or most indi¬ 
viduals when deprived of a relatively stable system of socially 
given norms undergo a personal disintegration which destroys 
the moral quality of their conduct Similarly Piaget has shown 
that not only moral attitudes but even the logical thought on 
which morality depends only develop as an aspect of the process 
of socialization of the child. This evidence confirms the negative 
proof of the impossibility of a truly utilitarian society 

The moral reality with which Duikheim’s sociology has been 
concerned is, then, this system of ultimate values common to the 
members of the community in its relation to their individual 
actions Since external conditions arc by no means wholly 
determinant of specific social forms, in general it is a prion prob¬ 
able that each social community will, apart from genetic and 
diffusiomst relations to others, he characterized by a system in 
many important respects peculiar to itself Moreover this system 
will stand to the individuals under it in the above double rela¬ 
tion—first, as defining the direct ends of specific acts and com¬ 
plexes of them, second as a body of rules governing the complex 
of actions no matter how diverse their immediate ends. The 
further these immediate ends are removed in the means-end 
chain from the system of ultimate values sanctioning the system 
of rules, the more the rules will tend to appear to the individuals 
subject to them as morally neutral, as mere conditions of action 
And since the ends of the great majority of practical activities 
are very far removed from ultimate values, 1 theie is a strong 
tendency to evasion For, by itself, the attitude of expediency 

'The degree to which this is tho case depends on a number of different 
conditions. It is most conspicuous in tho typo of situation Durkheim ana¬ 
lyzed in the Division of Labor — a system of puro relations of contract It 
becomes far loss conspicuous In a different typo of situation, that of Ormnn- 
uchaft, which will bo discussed briefly bolow (hoc Chap. XVII, appended 
note) 
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which considers a rule as a morally neutral “condition'’ con¬ 
tains no motive of obedience. Just as we attempt to remove 
physical obstacles to the realization of our ends m so far as that 
is v ithin our power, we tend in certain circumstances to do the 
same with social obstacles. 

As Durkheitn throughout, and quite correctly, maintains, the 
capacity of individual desires for expansion is, in the absence of 
normative control, unlimited. The demand for more and more 
means to satisfaction, especially the peculiar abstract means- 
power and wealth—knows no assignable end. From this it follows 
that the system of normative control is continually subjected to a 
“bombardment of interests.” A weakening of control through 
moral authority tends to call forth a substitute in the form of 
sanctions—a substitution of unpleasant, external consequences to 
supply a motive of obedience in place of the internal moral 
sense of duty Thus from Duikheun's final meaning of constraint 
the logic of the situation leads back to the second. There can be 
no doubt that both play their part in the actual functioning of 
social norms. 

But it is necessary to enter a little more fully into their lelation 
to each other The difficulty of constraint in the sanction sense 
as a basis for the enforcement of a system of norms as a whole 
is that it cannot be generalized The Ilobbesian themy is the 
classic attempt to do it—and it breaks down, in part under the 
necessity of organization for applying the coercion, which 
cannot itself rest on coercion in the same sense. So Iiobbes is 
forced to fall back on a very unrealistic degree of enlightenment 
of self-interest at the crucial point of the formation of the contract 
with the sovereign—and then an element of legitimacy derived 
from this contract which transcends constraint in the sanction 
sense. 

The principal basis, then, of the efficacy of a system of lules 
as a whole lies in the moral authority it exercises. Sanctions 
form only a secondary support Durkheim brings this out most 
strikingly m his interpretation of the role of punishment 1 The 
theory of punishment corresponding to the sanction version of 
constraint is, of course, the dcterient theory The function of 
punishment is held to be to prevent the violation of rules through 

1 In especially L'iducahon morale, pp. 181 Jf and "Deux lorn do Involution 
pfinale," L’annei socioloffique, Vol V. 
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fear of the consequences. But Durkheim shows empirically that to 
a very large extent punishment does not bear this character It 
is rather a symbolic expression of the community attitude, toward 
the crime—a severe punishment is a mode of reaffirming the 
sanctity of the norm the criminal has broken. It is of symbolic, 
not utilitarian, significance—a relationship which will be found, 
in the next chapter, to be of the greatest importance to Durkheim 
If this were not so, the severest punishments would be attached 
rather to the crimes which tend most strongly to be committed 
than to those considered more serious, which is by no means 
empirically true . 1 

From this also another important consequence follows. In so 
far as the true attitude of the criminal toward the rule is the 
morally neutral one of calculation of consequences, the more 
nearly will sanctions, efficiently applied, act as real deterrents 
But in so far as a rule is accepted as a moral obligation, this 
attitude of calculation is lacking In general, for the, ordinary 
citizen his abhorrence of murder is so strong that he could commit 
it only under such powerful emotional stress that calculation 
would be entirely out of the question Durkheim’s theory of 
punishment fits this case for winch the deterrent theory entirely 
fails to provide. And in regard to crime in well-integrated com¬ 
munities, it is certainly the most important case* 

But the vital distinction between these two types of constraint 
should not lead to the misinterpretation that they are mutually 
exclusive in concrete life. For if Durkheim’s theory of punish¬ 
ment is correct, the severity of punishment is duo mainly to the 
fact that a strong general conviction of the sanctity of a rule, the 
strength of moral attachment to it, calls forth a correspondingly 
strong reaction against its violation Then an ''integrated’’ 
social situation, one in which individuals are strongly attached 
by a sense of moral obligation to its governing body of rules, 
will tend to be characterized by strong sanctions for obedience 
to them The existence of these sanctions is thus not necessarily an 
index of the tendency to violate norms—it is, rather, the opposite 
In such a society, if a single individual or small numbers of 

‘For instance, it is very doubtful if among the normal "rcnpectable” 
population the murder rate would appreciably increase were all puiimbmont 
for muider abolished. Fear of the electric chair is probably negligible ns a 
deterrent. 
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them, adopt the morally neutral attitude to the norms, it is still 
generally to their interest to conform to them 1 In fact, two 
reasons for the appearance of severe sanctions, in a sense opposite, 
must be distinguished, as Durkheim did in essentials in an 
important article 2 On the one hand, they are an index of the 
strength of the conscience collective (in this case definitely “ con¬ 
science,” not “consciousness”); on the other, of the breakdown 
of control through moral authority and the growing necessity 
for a substitute. 

Thus in. every society there is such a body of normative 
rules of action, the embodiment of ultimate common values. In 
one main aspect the integration of the society is to be measured 
m terms of the degrees to which these rules are lived up to 
from motives of moral obligation. But besides this there is 
always the motive of “interest” which, looking upon the rules as 
essentially conditions of action, acts in terms of the comparative 
personal advantage of obedience or disobedience and acceptance 
of the sanctions which will have to be suffered. 

Once a body of rules is firmly established in authority it 
can remain intact through a considerable shift in these motives— 
for there develops an interlocking of interests in the maintenance 
of the system. But the ultimate source of the power behind 
sanctions is the common sense of moral attachment to norms 
and the weaker that becomes, the larger the minority who do 
not share it, the more precarious is the order m question. For 
this interlocking of interests is a brittle thing which comparatively 
slight alterations of conditions can shatter at vital points. 
A social order resting on interlocking of interests alone, and thus 
ultimately on sanctions, is hence hardly empirically possible 
though perhaps theoretically conceivable, given the order as an 
initial assumption For, on the one hand the greater the need 
for sanctions, the weaker the ultimate force behind them; on 
the other, the conditions of human social life being what they 
are, alterations of sufficient magnitude to shatter such a brittle 

i It is the failure to see this relationship clearly which vitiates much of the 
theoretical reasoning of B Malinowski’s extremely mteresting Crime and Cut- 
torn tn Savage Society The Interlocking of individual interests is certainly 
present and is a factor in. maintaining conformity with norms, but that does 
not prove it is the primary basis of the system of normative control as a 
whole Malinowski's crltioism of Durkheim is entirely misplaced. 

> "Deux lois de involution p6naio,” L’annie nociologtque, Vol V. 
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and unstable order can scarcely be avoided for very long except 
perhaps in cases of an exceptionally high degree of insulation 
from disturbing forces. 1 

Thus the outcome of this phase of Durkheim’a development has 
been the emergence, m outline, of a theory of social control 
on the basis of the action schema. From widely divergent initial 
starting points his scheme has evolved to a point where it 
corresponds in all essentials with that which was developed above 
in connection with Pareto’s theory. The difference lies not in 
the outcome, but in the process by which their respective con¬ 
clusions were arrived at. Pareto started with the analysis of 
the individual act in terms of the means-end schema Out of this 
emerged in the analysis of his work first the vital distinction 
between the normative and the noil-normative elements of 
systems of means-end relationships Only after a much further 
development of the logic of conceiving systems of such relation¬ 
ships as a whole, did the conceptions of a common system of 
ultimate ends and of the ends of a collectivity arise The resulting 
conception of a social action system has definitely transcended 

1 The "contradiction” between the two aspects of the earlier phase of 
Durkhenn’s work as exemplified m the difference between Ida interpretations 
of suicide and of crime pointed out at the close of the last chapter can now 
be resolved. The fundamental thing is the relation of the individual to a 
norm constraining him in one of the two principal ways But this is only 
the simplest “atomio” unit out of which an interpretation of such social 
phenomena is built up—consisting of the relation of a Hinglo individual to 
a single well-defined norm When the added complication of the relation of a 
plurality of individuals to a more or less well-integrated system of common 
norms is introduced, other indirect effects are developed There arc several 
ways in whioh these can bear upon suicide. The clearest perhaps is that of 
suicide anomique There the situation is that, since, for whatever reason, the 
individual is no longer sufficiently well integrated with a system of norms 
which, above all, define his ends of action and value attitudes, there is no 
organized discipline over his unlimited desires and the ultimate result is a 
sense of frustration which in extreme situations issues m suicido. The causa¬ 
tion here is by no means exclusively "naturalistic” m that the normative 
element is entirely essential but, on the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that the sucidc is conscious of the true cause of his act What ho is 
conscious of is an immediately intolerable situation But this situation is 
compounded among other things out of tho relation of this and many other 
individuals to ultimate values and norms 

The oases of Buicido egoime and aUruwlc are somewhat different Hero it is 
not a matter of the failure of normative control, but rather of a peculiar 
kind of control. In tho first it is again a matter of the creation of a particular 
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the “atomism” so closely associated, historically, with the 
employment of the intrinsic means-end schema 

Durkheim, it is true, also started with certain elements of 
the intrinsic means-end analysis, and the scientific standard 
of rationality. But his line of reasoning from this starting point 
almost immediately diverged from that of Pareto, not to converge 
again until a much later stage. The sociologistic theorem was 
to him the initial result of his first critical orientation to his 
problems His early attempt was to fit this into the initial sub¬ 
jective schema by means of distinguishing the social reality as an 
independent category of facts concerning the external world as 
seen by the actor. This approach inherently obscuied the specific 
character of the normative elements But through the senes 
of steps which have been traced, it gradually proved to be 
untenable and gave way, though not completely, to a radically 
different mode of analysis In the first place, the fact that he laid 
emphasis on the empirical importance m the determination of 
action by a body of normative rules, necessitated a radically 
different way of conceiving the “reality” involved from that of 
the factual conditions of action The full consequences of this 
step could not, however, be drawn, until in place of a morally 
neutral “scientific” attitude to the mles, which implied the 
avoidance of sanctions 1 as the dominant motive of conformity, 


km d of situation—a very heavy religious responsibility, for instance, which 
often proves too much for the individual Hero, even though the act is in 
violation of one norm, the religious prohibition of suicide, it is caused in part 
by the mdireot effects of the relation to others In the ease of altruistic 
suicide a similarly intolerable situation is created, but there is also at the 
same timo often a direct social pressure to the act itself, as in suttee or 
hari-kari 

Thus the “naturalistic" aspect of Durkhcim’s courants suicidogines turns 
out to be, like that of economic laws, a matter of the ramifications of the 
indirect effects of action in terms of, and individual relations to, the norma¬ 
tive elements In this particular case it is primarily m their aspect of norma¬ 
tive rules rather than, as m the economic case, immediate ends. It is thus 
not necessary in order that norms may act as “causes" of phenomena for 
them to servo as the direct conscious motives of all the individuals they 
affect A repudiation of teleology m this simplo sense does not force one to 
accept natuialistio causation as the only alternative. 

i Or seeking positive advantage Durkhoim’s choice of sanctions as the 
dominant element ol “interest” is a historical aeeidout It makes no differ¬ 
ence in the picsont context, 
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appeared the attitude of respect, the acceptance of moral obliga¬ 
tion This step definitely carries over the social element for 
analytical purposes from the objective category of facts, or 
conditions of action to a subjective, normative status The 
element of constraint remains only m the form, of the sense of 
obligation, that of “exteriority” in that it is a system of binding 
norms not private to a given individual, but common to the 
members of a society Thus Durkheim’s methodological schema 
was brought back into conformity with the original definition 
of the conscience collective. 

To regard the essence of at least one principal integrating, 
order-giving element of social system as lying m a system of 
common values is directly in conformity with the outcome of 
Pareto’s reasoning But Durkheim’s different approach deter¬ 
mined the fact that he emphasized a diffcient mode of relation 
of this value system to individual action. It was but natural 
that Pareto, thinking m terms of means-end systems at the 
rational pole, as m his second abstract society, should formulate 
the integration of action systems most sharply in the concept of 
the “end which the society should pursue” Duikhenn, on the 
other hand, started from the consideration of the social conditions 
of individual action Among these he found a crucial role to be 
played by a body of rules, independent of the immediate ends of 
action In the end these rules arc seen to be capable of interpreta¬ 
tion as manifestations of the common value system of the com¬ 
munity, it is because of this that they arc able to exercise moral 
authority over the individual In so far as the immediate ends of 
particular acts are removed from ultimate ends by many links of 
the means-end chain, even though these ultimate ends be m 
conformity with the common system of ultimate values, there is 
need for a regulatory system of rules, explicit 01 implicit, legal or 
customary, which keeps action, in the various ways detailed 
above, in conformity with that system The breakdown of this 
control is anomie or the war of all against all 
This body of rules governing action m pursuit of immediate 
ends in so far as they exercise moral authority derivable from a 
common value system may be called social institutions 1 It is 


'It 18 notewoithy ami significant for understanding the main lino of 
Dlirkheim's thought that at Uuh stago he is exclusively concerned with the 
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an element of which the relations to the structure of action 
systems are not explicitly brought out m the work of Pareto , 1 
The role Durkheim ascribes to social institutions is not, however, 
in contradiction to the analytical scheme which has emerged 
from the above discussion of Pareto’s work, but constitutes a 
most valuable supplement to it, capable of fitting into the same 
theoretical system. 

On two occasions Durkheim himself defined sociology as the 
science of institutions , 5 This definition indeed corresponds closely 
to this phase of his thought At this time he was inclined to 
think that the institutional aspect of the social reality in this 
sense was the one of predominant importance But this view 
reckons without the still further phase of his development, to 
which the next chapter will be devoted. There he made a still 
further major step in widening the scope of the analytical outline 
of the structure of action to include elements closely associated 
with the conception of the social element at which he had arrived, 
but not at all adequately dealt with in his eailier development, 
nor indeed in any branch of the tradition out of which he grew . 3 

relation of institutions to individual motivation, not to Bocial structure 
The latter relation, so important to the Division of Labor, has completely 
dropped out It will reappear in this study m connection with the work of 
Max Weber below. 

1 It is presumably largely involved m thu persistence of aggregates and 
the residues of sociability. 

3 Rkgles, 2d ed , Preface, p xxm, Lea formes tUmcnlairca de la me religieuse, 
footnote, p 523 

3 What may be regarded as a classic statement of the true positivistic 
view of institutions radically inconsistent with Durkheim’s is that of P. II 
Allport - "In the Natural Science boubo institution is not a substantive 
concept at all ” The facts usually pointed to aro to Allport simply complexes 
of habits. In his terms Allport is quite right since the whole concept of 
normative control has no meaning from a "natural science," that is, a 
positivistic point of view The "institutional fallacy” of which Allport 
speaks is in truth a twin brother of the "group fallacy," in fact turns out to 
be the same thing See his article in Journal of Social Forces, 1027, and his 
book Institutional Behavior, 1933. 
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Emile durkheim, iv: the final phase-. 

RELIGION AND EPISTEMOLOGY 

Durkheim’s interest m the phenomena of religion goes back 
to the earliest part of his career It played an important part in 
the discussion of mechanical solidarity in the Division of Labor, 
It is again prominent m the treatment of the relation between 
religion and suicide At a relatively early date, in Volume III 
of L’ann&e soaologique he essayed a definition of religion. But it 
was not until 1912, some fifteen years after the appearance of his 
last previous major work, that he published a comprehensive 
study in the field 

From quite early he had a general feeling that religion and 
social life had a peculiarly intimate connection. 1 But it was not 
until the development of his theory of social control had pro¬ 
ceeded to the point to which it has been followed m the last 
chapter that the way was really opened to make a satisfactory 
place for religion in his sociological system Not only did he 
then fit it into his system; in turn, the study of it became the 
major empirical factor in the modifications which lead up to the 
final phase of development of his general theoretical structure 

It is a noteworthy fact that Durkheim shared this feeling of 
the intimate connection between religion and society with the 
other two most important figures of this study, Pareto and 
Weber As has been seen, religion, rather vaguely understood, 
came to be for Pareto a principal element in nonlogical action It 
was certainly one of the main elements that had been neglected 
by the theorists whose stress had been on logical action, most 
notably those advancing technological and economic mterpreta- 

1 It is interesting to note that m an open letter replying to Deploige’s 
accusation that his social realism was “made in Germany,’' Durkheim 
denied the charge and said that the largest influence on his thought besides 
that of Comte had come from the English historians of religion, especially 
Robertson Smith This was dated 1907. See S. Deploigo, Le confhl de la 
morale eC de la sociologie 
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tions. Similarly Weber, reacting against Marxian historical 
materialism, found the central element that they had neglected 
to lie m systems of religious values. But Weber’s background 
was different from that of the others. What is interesting in the 
present context is the fact that the two theorists with whom this 
study deals who were most intimately related to positivistic 
thought, Pareto and Durkheim, both, in their later phases par¬ 
ticularly, became absorbed in the sociology of religion 
This interest is, indeed, most significant In the positivistic 
thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the tendency 
undoubtedly was to depreciate the importance of religion either 
in general, or with the advent of the theory of evolution, for the 
later phases of the evolutionary process It has been seen that 
this interest was involved in Pareto’s arrival at a position which 
was radically out of harmony with the positivistic system with 
which much of his thought had a close affinity. The same is true 
of Durkheim. While, as the last chapter has shown, in other 
connections he had already gone far in this direction, it was his 
study of religion which completed the process and, as it were, 
made his break with positivism irrevocable 

For this study, instead of making a comprehensive compara¬ 
tive survey of historical religions, Durkheim chose the method 
of the crucial experiment, the intensive study of a limited body 
of facts, those of Australian totemism. The present concern is 
not primarily with the particular aspects of this particular 
factual material but with the general ideas he developed in his 
study of it It is unnecessary for present purposes to be drawn 
into the empirical controversies which have arisen over his 
detailed interpretation of the Australian material 1 or even over 
the place of totemism in the evolution of religion in general It 


1 This statement is not to be taken to mean either that facts do not matter 
in general or that facts are unimportant to the subsequent discussion 
It is rather that the facts which are important to this discussion are not 
among those which are controversial Only certain very broad contentions 
of fact are involved The leally crucial ones are, as will bo seen, (1) that there 
is a basic distinction of attitude toward the classes of tilings which Durk¬ 
heim designates as "sacred" and as "profane" and (2) that sacred things 
have a symbolic significance Neither of these propositions has been suc¬ 
cessfully attacked in relation to the Australian material On tho other hand, 
such matters as the details of kinship systems or of particular rituals are not 
important to the present argument. 
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does not matter greatly whether Durkheim is right in his con¬ 
tention that totemism is the most primitive of all religions, for 
the present interest is in the fundamental elements common to 
all human action in society, primitive or not. 

It is worth while to remark that here again Durkheim has 
written a monograph which, like Le suicide, is of an extraordinary 
sort While ostensibly studying only a narrowly technical empir¬ 
ical material which might be thought to be of little general 
interest, he manages to make it the vehicle for unusually far- 
reaching theoretical reasoning. So, while Les formes 6l6mentaires 
de la vie religieuse is in one aspect a technical monograph on 
Australian totemism, it is at the same time one of the few most 
important works on sociological theory. It is, of course, the 
latter aspect which is of interest here, but before entering into 
its content it may be suggested that Durkheim in these two 
instances has set a model of a type of monographic study which 
might well be more frequently imitated In fact only when a 
monograph is at the same time an essay in theory can it be the 
highest type of empirical study Durkheim had the faculty of 
combining the two aspects in a way which provided models for 
future sociologists. Unfortunately it is unlikely that many will 
attain this preeminence in the combination 

Religious Ideas 

Theoretically there are two diffeient though intertwined 
elements m the Formes dUmenlcnrcs, a theory of religion and an 
epistemology The theory of religion will be dealt with first, as 
it forms the indispensable connecting link between what has 
gone before and the epistemology 

There are two basic distinctions from which Durkheim departs 
The first is that of sacred and piofane. 1 It is a classification of 
things into two categories, for the most part concrete things, 
often though by no means always material things The two 
classes are not distinguished, however, m terms of any intrinsic 
properties of the things themselves, but m terms of human 
attitudes toward them. Sacred things are things set apart by a 
peculiar attitude of respect which is expressed m vanous ways 
They are thought of as imbued with peculiar virtues, as having 

1 Les formes ilimentaires de la vie religieuse, pp 50 ff All references in this 
chapter are to the second French edition,. 
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special powers; contact with them is either particularly advan¬ 
tageous or particularly dangerous, or both. Above all man’s 
relations to sacred things are not taken as an ordinary matter of 
course, but always as a matter of special attitudes, special 
respect, special precautions. To anticipate a result of the later 
analysis, sacred things are distinguished by the fact that men 
do not treat them m a utilitarian manner, do not as a matter of 
course use them as means to the ends to which by virtue of their 
intrinsic properties they are adapted, but set them apart from 
these other profane things. As Durkheim says, 1 the profane 
activity par excellence is economic activity The attitude of 
calculation of utility is the antithesis of the respect for sacred 
objects 2 From the utilitarian point of view what is more natural 
than that the Australian should kill and eat his totem animal? 
But since it is a sacred object, this is precisely what he cannot do 
If he does eat it, it is only on ceremonial occasions, entirely set 
apart from workaday want satisfaction Thus sacred things, 
precisely in excluding this utilitarian relationship, are hedged 
about with taboos and restrictions of all sorts Religion has to do 
with sacred things. 

The second fundamental distinction is that between two cate¬ 
gories of religious phenomena—beliefs and rites The first is a 
form of thought, the second of action But the two are insepa¬ 
rable, and central to every religion. Without knowing its beliefs 
the ritual of a religion is incomprehensible. That the two are 
inseparable does not, however, imply any particular relation of 
priority—the point at present is the distinction. Religious 
beliefs, then, are beliefs concerning sacred things, their origin, 
behavior and significance for man. Rites are actions performed 
in relation to sacred things 3 A religion for Durkheim is "an 
integrated (solidaire) system of beliefs and practices relative to 
sacred things, that is separate and taboo, which unite in one 
moral community called a church all those who adhere to it ” i 
The last criterion is one which will be dealt with later, as the 
process by which it has been arrived at cannot be understood 
without a further analysis of the other criteria 

1 “Le travail est la forme dnunonte de I’activitd profane ” Formes ilimen- 
iatres, p 439 

8 Ibid , p 296. 

1 What this Implies will be discussed below, see pp 429 ff- 

* F ormes ilimetUaries, p 66. My translation. 
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As has been found to be the ease with all Durkheim’s previous 
thought, the point of departure here is again a critical attitude. 
At the outset of the book he remarks that so persistent and 
tenacious an element in human life as religion is inconceivable 
if the ideas associated with it are pure illusions, 1 that is, do not 
"reflect any reality.” And so he starts with a critique of the 
schools of interpretation which have, on the one hand, made 
religious ideas the primary element of religion and, on the other, 
have sought to derive these ideas from men’s impressions of the 
empirical world. This will be recognized as the typical approach 
of his earlier scheme—the question what, from the point of view 
of the actor, is the “reality” reflected m the ideas, the “repre¬ 
sentations,” m terms of which he acts 
The two classes of theones on which Durkheim concentrates 
his critique are those he calls “animism” and “naturism.” 2 In 
both cases the first burden of his criticism is that they violate 
the above criterion, that they reduce religious ideas to illusions 
For they make them out to be prcscientific explanations of 
phenomena which are susceptible of satisfactory explanations 
m terms of science—on the one hand, of psychology, on the 
other, of physical science. The phenomena of dreams and of 
the more striking natural events such as great storms, volcanic 
eruptions and eclipses are nothing mysterious to the modern 
man and require no supernatural explanation 

Starting from this point of view Durkheim might bo expected 
to follow out his usual argument by elimination Since neither 
the facts of psychology nor those relating to external nature 
can be the facts involved m religious ideas, and since these ideas 
cannot be merely primitive unscientific versions of these facts, 
there must be a third category of facts which they do on the whole 
correctly reflect. And since in observable nature there is only 
one other such category, the social, the reality reflected in 
religious ideas must be the social reality—hence Durkheim’s 
thesis of the social character of religion 

This is, indeed, one strand of Durkheim’s argument and a 
permanent one But it is the one which is carry-over from the 
earlier stages of his thought and is therefore in need of correction 
as a result of the analysis of the last chapter. This elimination 

1 Ibid , p 3 

4 Ibid , Chaps II and III. 
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argument must, however, be kept in mind as it is intimately 
intertwined with another which will form the mam concern of 
the following discussion Only by seeing the two m their inter¬ 
relation can some of the important features of his theory be 
understood 

At the beginning Durkheim has laid down his fundamental 
distinction of sacred and profane. He is therefore not merely 
concerned with the question of the reality of the entities “rep¬ 
resented" in religious ideas as such but also with the source 
of their peculiar character of sanctity. So, intei twined with the 
illusion argument, is to be found a second strand of criticism 
of the theories of animism and natunsm Not only do they fail 
to demonstrate that there is a set of real facts underlying religious 
ideas, but the facts they do adduce fail above all in that they 
cannot serve as the source of the property of saeredness We 
know the “true" explanation of dreams in individual psy¬ 
chology. But there is nothing sacred about the “individual" as 
such, i a., the object of psychology. He is a bundle of egoistic 
desires, impulses and sensations, which are not the objects of any 
peculiar respect. Similarly, the “true” explanation of the events 
of external nature deprives them of their character of saeredness. 
All are reducible to terms of natural laws which are from the 
point of view of the scientist morally and emotionally neutral. 

More generally the peculiar respect which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of sacred things has no place in the merely cognitive 
"attitude of the scientist” which comes so often into Durkheim’s 
thought and seems to be his starting point in his search for the 
reality underlying religious ideas This attitude of respect cannot 
but strike the reader of Durkheim by its close relationship to the 
individual’s attitude to the regulatory norms toward which the 
actor feels a sense of moral obligation There is the same dis¬ 
interestedness, the same divorce from the attitude of calculation 
of advantage. The distinction of sacred and profane belongs to 
this later phase of Durkheim’s development and is not part of 
his true positivistic system, It is the counterpart of the distinction 
between moral obligation and individual interest. 

But just how are the two pairs of concepts related? Or are they 
simply the same thing expressed in different words? There appear 
to be two striking differences The starting point of Durkheim’s 
analysis of social control was the existence of a more or less 
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concretely homogeneous set of phenomena, the moral rules of 
custom and law Such rules are distinguished by their intrinsic 
characteristics from other phenomena of interest to the sociolo¬ 
gist—for instance, suicide rates They are prescriptions as to 
how men are expected to behave in certain circumstances. Though 
rules are not physical phenomena, they are empirical objects 
recognizable by their intrinsic properties This is not true of 
sacred objects as a class 

Moreover, secondly, while the interpretation of the causal 
role of moral rules involves a considerable modification of the 
positivistic conception of causation m terms of “natural deter¬ 
minism,” yet there remains a certain substantial similarity. 
Since the analysis of their role is reducible to terms of the intrinsic 
means-end relationship, there is undoubtedly an intrinsic 
relation between end, means and normative rule somewhat 
similar to that between physical cause and effect Rationality 
of action, that is, depends on a knowledge of the intrinsic proper¬ 
ties of the means, and the predictable consequences of con¬ 
formity with norms 1 The recognition of the role of ultimate 
common values in action does not disturb this basic schema. 

But m both respects the interpretation and explanation of 
sacred things involve difficulties. This is seen immediately m 
the attempt to draw the distinction between sacred and profane. 
As Durkheim says, the concrete objects to which sanctity is 
attached seem to have nothing in common except their sanctity 
They may be inanimate objects, plants, animals, natural events, 
spiritual beings, mythical personages, rules, modes of behavior 
and what not So he entirely abandons the attempt to draw 
the line in such terms, and falls back on the attitude of men 
toward these things As far as intrinsic properties are concerned, 
anything may be sacred Anything ts sacred so long as people 
believe it is, it is their belief which makes it sacred 

It has been said that Durkheim criticizes the naturistic and 
animistic theories of religion on the ground that they could not 
account for the element of sacredness in sacred things. But he 
gradually goes further to see that there is a deeper reason for 
this inability. What they are really trying to do is to find as the 

1 This concrete end is in one aspect a forecast of a future state of affairs 
in the empirical world. “ Realization" hence must bo thought of in terms of 
the intrinsic properties of the phenomena of the empirical world. 
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source of religious attitudes empirical phenomena the intrinsic 
properties of which command this attitude of peculiar respect. 
Hence m naturism the concentration on the unusual and impos¬ 
ing or terrifying aspects of nature, such as the storm and the 
earthquake. 

But Durkheim ultimately decides that the important reason 
why these theories fall down, a reason which underlies their 
various empirical inadequacies, is that they conceive the problem 
of the source of sacredncss wrongly. The source lies not at all 
in the intrinsic properties of the concrete sacred object, it is 
rather, as he often says, "superposed” upon these properties 1 
That is to say, the relation of sacred object and attitude of respect 
is not one of cause and effect. The sacred object is a symbol 
And the essence of a symbol is first that its importance, value or 
meaning is not inherent in the intrinsic propci ties of the symbol 
itself, but in the thing symbolized, which is by definition some¬ 
thing else; secondly, that in so far as it is a symbol it has no 
intrinsic causal connection with its meaning, the thing it sym¬ 
bolizes, hut looked at m such terms the relation between them 
is arbitrary, conventional 2 

If this be true it puts the problem of the origin of the sanctity 
of sacred things on an entirely different basis The question is 
no longer that of finding a category of things of which the 
peculiar intrinsic properties may serve as the “icahty” which 
accounts for the belief in the sacredness of things Indeed, in 
general, the question why at a given time and place some con¬ 
crete things are sacred and others not becomes of secondary 
interest The important question is, rather, what is the other 
term of the symbolic relationship, since a symbol implies a thing 
symbolized? This also opens the door to an explanation of a 
very puzzling problem—that of finding some unity in the per¬ 
plexing empirical variety of sacred things For, from this point 
of view the fact of their empirical heterogeneity may not matter— 
the unity and order may lie in the things symbolized, not in the 
symbols 

The implications for action cannot be taken up in detail 
until Durkheim’s theory of ritual is considered. But it may be 
noted now that the starting point corresponds to that of his 

1 Fortnet iUmeniaires, p. 328. 

2 Ibid 
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treatment of religious ideas. Just as in the interpretation of 
religious ideas Durkheim abandons the attempt to discover an 
intrinsic causal relation between the kinds of things held sacred 
and the “cause” of their saeredness, so he also abandons the 
attempt to discover an intrinsic means-end relationship in the 
actions of religious ritual It is not, for instance, to be regarded 
as a rational technique of multiplying the totem Bpecies, but its 
significance lies on a different plane, it is symbolic In both cases 
the fundamental error of the other theories has been to confuse 
the intrinsic and the symbolic relationships This confusion is 
one of the basic sources of the prevalent positivistic view of 
the irrationality of religion—for symbolism has no place in the 
positivistic scheme of analysis: science cannot provide the model 
for it 

It is true that Durkheim, arguing m his positivistic vein, is 
seeking for the "reality” underlying religious ideas. He holds 
they cannot be representations either of the external environment 
or of “individual” human nature (of heredity) for, in the first 
place, if they are they must be held to be erroneous representa¬ 
tions and hence liable to disappear under scientific criticism 
Secondly and more important, these categories of reality cannot 
be the source of the peculiar quality of respect which is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of sacred things But if religious ideas 
are not sheer illusions, they must correspond to an external, 
observable reality. There is such a one, society, which moreover 
meets the fundamental requirements of Durkheim’s analysis. 

For respect is the attitude engendered by something which 
stands to us in the relation of moral ascendancy 1 Mere physical 
force may arouse fear, but not respect Society is a moral reality 
and is the only empirical entity which can meet the requirements 
of the problem and which has moral authority over man. This 
is the path by which Durkheim arrives at his famous proposition 
—that God or any other sacred object is a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of “society.” 

Perhaps no proposition could awaken more instantaneous 
indignation m religious circles than this The man who has 
started out to vindicate the permanence of religion against 
those who would dissolve it into illusion emerges with an even 
more objectionally “materialistic” view than those he criticizes 

1 Ihd , pp, 296-297. 
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For what does his formula amount to but making of religion a 
worship of the flesh, of what is merely human? 

It is better, before too hasty a judgment is delivered, to 
inquire a little more closely into the implications of this position 
The identification of religious “reality” with society is so pro¬ 
foundly shocking largely because it is assumed that everyone 
knows without further inquiry what society is—it is a part of 
“nature,” something entirely distinct from the divine But as 
was seen in the last chapter, the gap between the social element 
and the rest of nature had been progressively widening for Durk- 
heim The distinction between moral authority and individual 
interest is not merely one of degree—it is radically qualitative 
Durkheim would be ready to admit that the social-moial leality 
is m an important sense ideal. 1 What is the effect of the identifica¬ 
tion with the source of religion on this situation ? Does it assimilate 
society farther back to “nature” or does it widen the gap? 

Unquestionably it widens it. Already it has been necessary 
to conclude that the collective representations, in so far as they 
constitute the cognitive element in a common value system exer¬ 
cising moial authority, do not stand in the same relation to the 
“external world” as do those elements in the subjective which 
constitute scientifically verifiable knowledge of the means and 
conditions of action The underlying reason for this has been 
found to lie in the normative character of the value elements m 
relation to action That which is of normative significance must, 
in the nature of the case, be analytically distinguished from any 
elements which play a role m the situation of action 

So far Durkheim's attention in tins connection has been con¬ 
fined to rules of action such as those involved in the law of con¬ 
tract It is true that these have a cognitive aspect m the sense 
that the rules may be formulated; the words in the formulation 
have meanings which can be understood as can the meanings of 
other words, and the propositions thus stated have mutual 
logical implications m the form of relations of logical consistency 
or lack of it, and implications foi action as such But all this does 
not imply any reference beyond the propositions themselves 
except to the hypothetical state of realization of the norms. 

1 Cf ibid, p 605 “II taut done sc gw (lor dc voir dans cetto thfanio rip In 
religion un simple rajeunissomont du maliSnaliBnie histonque: co serait se 
mdpiendre singuhiSrement sur notru ponade " 
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Now Durkheim turns to a different category of cognitive elements 
associated with action, "religious ideas ” These are not as 
such norms of action Their content is neither a set of norms 
nor a future state of affairs, but involves existential refeiences 
to what are to the actor contemporaneous things, persons, 
entities. The ideas concern the behavior of these things and their 
relations to man. They are "sacred things ” 

Religious ideas as such need not have any immediate relation 
to action In so far as they bear on the present discussion they do 
contain not a system of norms but a system of existential prop¬ 
ositions One fact about them stands out in Durkheim’s treat¬ 
ment, that they deal with sacred things And sacred things are 
defined by the identity of men’s attitude toward them with that 
which is observed toward norms toward which men recognize 
moral obligation This identity of attitude is the bridge between 
the two categories of cognitive elements. 

But Durkheim carnes tho analysis one step farther Some of 
these sacred things are, concretely, cmpmcal objects, observable 
by ordinary scientific proceduics, such as stones, pieces of wood, 
articles of clothing, places, courses of action. The peculianty of 
this class is that when taken in isolation from the action context 
sacred things are found to differ on an intrinsic level in no dis¬ 
coverable respect from tilings of the same class which are not 
sacred Sacred stones are not as a class separable by chemical or 
nuneralogical analysis from profane stones Then the sacredncss 
is a property, as Duikheim says, "superposed” upon then 
intrinsic properties Furthermore, another class of sacred things 
are not empirically observable at all. Such are spirits, gods, 
mythical personages and the like. From these facts Durkheim 
concludes, as has been noted, that the sacrcdness is under¬ 
standable not m terms of any common intrinsic property of the 
sacred things, but m terms of a peculiarity of their relation to 
men, the symbolic relation 1 

1 Attention should be called again to the point noted above (p 211) 
that there is moTe than one way in which the symbolic mode of inter¬ 
pretation may be employed in relation to action The simplest is the ease 
where a given act, or thing, is, to tho actor, an explicit symbol Such is the 
case with most ordinary linguistic expression In the more sophisticated 
lehgions, particularly on the part of their more sophisticated adherents, 
there is a vast proliferation of this self-conscious symbolism But it is quite 
clear that there is no pmnn facie reason why tins level of symbolibin Is the 
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So far Durkheim’s position seems perfectly acceptable. The 
difficulty arises at the next step, that of specifying the symbolic 
reference of religious ideas, their meaning For symbols cannot 
be symbols unless there is another term of the relationship. 
For his own answer Durkheim reverts to a mode of thought 
he had already superseded He tries to think of the religious 
symbol as capable of assimilation to the symbols involved in 
scientific propositions as constituting part of a fact the meaning 
of which is to be found in an observable feature of the empirical 
world. The result of this is to drive him back to what is in essence 
another version of the type of theories which he has already 
rejected Religious ideas must, then, be distorted representations 
of an empirical reality which is capable of correct analysis by an 
empirical science, this time sociology. 

But the whole trend of the analysis of the structure of action 
developed m this study has been to question the legitimacy of 
assimilating all, even of the cognitive aspect, of action as seen 
subjectively to the methodological schema of science. To do so 
is, ultimately, to eliminate the creative role of the actor through 
the role of the normative elements of action. Pareto came to an 
explicit repudiation of this view in his dictum that a society 
"based upon reason” does not and cannot exist. The analysis 

more significant for the understanding of action Such conscious symbolic 
systems may, as Pareto brings out for a number of oases (see his treatment 
of the Roman religion, Traits, 167) be significant largely as secondary 
rationalizations or derivations. But that element which analysis reveals as 
underlying such symbolism, a residue or sentiment, may, in turn, bo sus¬ 
ceptible of symbolic interpretation, an act or an “idea,” may be a “meaning¬ 
fully adequate” mode of expression of a sentiment or value attitude, even 
though the actor is not in the least conscious of the connection Though 
psychoanalysts are doubtless guilty of many extravagances in their sym¬ 
bolic interpretations, there seems to be little doubt of the soundness of the 
underlying view that many of our actions and expressions are to be inter¬ 
preted as symbolically related to implicit or even repressed sentiments or 
complexes It is this latter mode of occurrence of the symbolic relationship 
m action which is of primary significance m the present context It should 
be obvious that where there is an explicit symbolic interpretation of his 
actions on the part of the actor it need not agree with that which would be 
imputed by the observer. Indeed, it would do so only in a limiting case 
which might bo referred to as that of “symbolic rationality.” In thnt-case, 
as in that of “intrinsic rationality” the actor’s own explicit “theory” could 
serve as an adequate explanation of hiB action without resort to anything 
like a residue-derivation analysis to get at the fundamental elements. 
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of the previous chapter has, in bringing out Durkheim’s gradual 
realization of the normative character of the social element, 
assimilated his view closely to that of Pareto The doctrine at 
present under discussion must be regarded as a reversion to 
Durkheim’s earlier positivistic schema Analytically regarded the 
reference of religious ideas cannot be to any empirical reality 
at all, if they are to be held to represent the principal existential 
cognitive element of the ultimate value complex 1 In effect 
this procedure forces Durkheim back from a genuine analytical 
position to one of empiricism Instead of the common normative 
element, the “society" which is symbolized in religious ideas 
becomes the concrete social group. For this is, indeed, an empir¬ 
ically observable entity The concrete individual is in a position 
to observe it, to be assimilated to the situation of a scientist. 
This is the principal source of the interpretation of Durkheim 
in this connection as a religious materialist It ib the direct 
counterpart of the difficulty discussed in the last chapter in 
connection with the question of moral conformism 

Positivism has been defined for purposes of this study as the 
doctrine that positive science is man’s sole significant cognitive 
relation to external reality In the present case Durkheim is 
remaining true to the positivist position The only way to escape 
its difficulties, including a resuscitation on still another level of 
the group-mind difficulty, lies m a direct challenge to the funda¬ 
mentals of this position. Durkheim's basic tenet that religious 
ideas have symbolic significance is not tenable on the view that 
their reference is to an aspect of empirical experience capable of 
scientific analysis. Neither is it tenable on the view that the 
reference is to nothing at all, for a symbol without a meaning 
ceases to bo a symbol There is, however, a third possibility, 
namely, that the reference is to aspects of “reality” significant 
to human life and expencnce, yet outside the range of scientific 
observation and analysis 

For the view that ideas which do not meet the criteria of 
scientific methodology in fact play a very large part in relation 

1 This statement refers to the theoretical scheme of the theory of action. 
Though it may have metaphysical implications it is not itself a metaphysical 
proposition and these implications, whatever they may bo, lie outsido the 
scope of this study. The reader is asked to bear this in mind throughout the 
following discussion 
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to human action, not only in the sense that they are ubiquitous, 
but also that they stand in significant relations to the real forces 
govermng action, this study has, especially through the discus¬ 
sion of Pareto’s work, brought abundant evidence It may hence 
be taken as an established fact. Then there are only two alterna¬ 
tives open in the explanation of this fact: (1) either these ideas 
must be fully accounted for in terms of ignorance and error or (2) 
there must be a significant element altogether outside the range 
of scientific methodology. In the terms in which Pareto made it 
possible to formulate the former of the two alternatives, it has 
already been shown to be unacceptable. If there is one certain 
conclusion to be derived from his woik it is that in his opinion the 
nonscientific theories were not only nonscientific through igno¬ 
rance and error but through the part played in them by “non- 
expenmental” entities Durkheim has put forward another 
possibility of interpretation in harmony with the same alternative 
but one which involves, as has been shown, insuperable difficul¬ 
ties It seems reasonable, then, to explore the implications of the 
second. 

It will be noted that the “reality” which would then constitute 
the symbolic reference of religious ideas has been defined only 
negatively, as a residual category It is nonempincal Moreover 
care has been taken not to define it as a concrete object, or 
system of them The statement is, rather, confined to aspects or 
elements of concrete reality. All that is required positively is the 
proposition that the situation of man as actor is such that 
orientation to the nonempincal aspects of the universe, of his 
life and experience, is significant. It cannot be laid aside as an 
“unknowable” and forgotten One further proposition about 
his relation to the nonempincal will be put forward before 
the study is brought to a close But in such a field it is extremely 
important to proceed with all possible caution and to avoid 
commitments not rigorously necessitated by the logic of the 
situation 

One immediately pressing question has not yet been answered. 
Why does symbolism play a part m man’s relations to the non- 
empirical aspects of reality, different from that which it plays 
in relation to the empirical? To answer this it is necessaiy to 
analyze the structure of knowledge somewhat further Just as 
the means-end relationship sceins to be fundamental to all con- 
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sideration of action from the subjective point of view, to all 
“doing,” so the subject-object relationship is equally funda¬ 
mental to all cognition. It cannot be thought away without 
turning human experience into a meaningless jumble 

Now all knowledge, all cognition, is subjectively a complex of 
symbols generally linguistic, with meaningful relations to each 
othei Scientific propositions are no exception to this rule. But 
in this case there is involved only what may be called a simple 
symbolic relation The symbol “stone” refers, through the 
medium of a complex of organized sense peiceptions, immediately 
to a class of concrete empirical objects distinguished by certain 
criteria But if a stone is at the same time a religious symbol 
there is a double symbolic reference when the word “stone” or a 
particular of the class is spoken or thought, first a refeience of 
the word to the object, second that of the object in turn to that 
which it symbolizes In the case of an imaginary entity the 
situation is m essentials the same, except that the immediate 
reference of the onginal linguistic symbol is not mediated through 
sense data in the same way Zeus is not experienced in the same 
sense as a stone 

The explanation of this double incidence of symbolism in the 
nonempirical field seems to be the following The very fact that 
“nonempmcal reality” is not capable of being scientifically ob¬ 
served shows that there is not available in the same sense an 
empirical object of the external world to serve as object of 
reference of the subjective symbol In so far, then, as “experi¬ 
ence” of this reality is to be fixated in cognitive symbols func¬ 
tionally analogous to those of scientific propositions one of two 
courses is open Either the “meaning” is attached to an actual 
object of empirical experience which then becomes a material 
symbol, or an “imaginary” object is constructed That there is 
a need to think in terms of such cognitive symbols, to “visualize ” 
and concretize the content of “religious expenence,” must 
apparently be taken simply as a fact about human beings as we 
know them There is, however, evidence that on certain philo¬ 
sophical and mystical planes this intermedia! y symbolism tends 
to be altogether dispensed with An analysis of the social setting 
and consequences of such tendencies might well throw light oil 
the reasons why the intermediary symbolism in fact plays hucIi a 
prominent role in human life. 
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The discussion may now return to the question of the relation 
of religious ideas to action A distinguished historian of religion 
has defined religion as "the active attitudes of men to those 
parts of their life and environment which do not to them appear 
to be wholly controlled, conditioned or understood by human 
agency, and all that they do, say or think in virtue of such atti¬ 
tudes ”* Religious ideas, then, may be defined as “those ideas 
men hold relative to the aspects of their life and environment 
which are to them unknown and thought to be unknowable by 
the ordinary procedures of positive science or the corresponding 
common-sense empiricism, and toward which they are under the 
necessity of taking up an active attitude ” 

Religious ideas, then, may be held to constitute the cognitive 
bridge between men’s active attitudes and the nonempirical 
aspects of their universe. Action is not only “meaningfully 
oriented,” as the positivist inevitably concludes, to reality as 
rationally understood by science but to the nonempirical as well 
Rational techniques, as analyzable in terms of the intrinsic 
means-end schema including the role played by empirical knowl¬ 
edge in that analysis, may be regarded as belonging to our 
orientation system toward empirical reality. Religion, on the other 
hand, is one human mode of orientation toward the nonempirical. 
The specific content of religious ideas is no more completely 
determined, probably not nearly as much, by the intrinsic features 
of the nonempirical than is scientific knowledge completely 
determined by the “external world ” In both cases there is a 
“subjective” element, the knower is not a purely passive register 
of given experience. But whatever the difference of degree 
there is a formal similarity in the relationship 

In the religious, as in the technical case, the subjective element 
is capable of formulation in terms of active attitudes But where 
does the social element come in? There can be little doubt, if 
Durkheim’s view of the relation between the sacred and moral 
obligation be accepted, that it is the ultimate-value atti¬ 
tudes of the previous analysis which are significant in this 
context Then religious ideas are to be regarded as partly deter¬ 
minant of, partly determined by, men’s ultimate-value attitudes. 
Since the nucleus of the social element in a normative sense lies 
in the existence of a common system of value attitudes, it is 
1 Professor A. D Nock, in lectures at Harvard University 
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to be expected that these will, in turn, be associated with a 
common system of religious ideas. Thus Durkheim, in his defini¬ 
tion of religion, refers to “an integrated system of beliefs which 
unite in one moral community all those who adhere to it ” It is 
through their relation to the moral community, to the common 
value system with all that the reader of the foregoing analysis 
will have come to understand as implied m that conception, that 
religious ideas possess sociological significance. This is the 
element of truth in Durkhcnn’s formula that religious ideas 
constitute a symbolic representation of society 1 

From the point of view of this study, then, it is not possible 
to agree with Durkheim's view that the ultimate "reality" in 
general symbolized m religious ideas is the reality “society” 
taken either as a concrete entity or as a factor in the latter 
What is true is, rather, that it is in terms of what we call religious 
ideas that men attempt a cognitive apprehension of the non- 
empincal aspects of reality to which they are actively related. 
For the reasons above outlined, on the one hand, these ideas 
tend in a peculiarly high degree to employ symbols as modes of 
expression, on the other, in so far as they aie held in common 
by the members of a society, they partly determine, partly 
constitute “rationalizations” of the common ultimate-value atti¬ 
tudes 2 which have been found again and again to be such funda- 

1 The predominant attitude toward these ideas wc generally designate as 
“belief ” In most ordinary speech this is usually, linguistically at least, 
closely assimilated to the attitudes we assume toward scientific and empiri¬ 
cal propositions But Professor Nock holds the opinion that one who knows 
the facts well enough to penetrate behind this linguistic similarity can dis¬ 
cern, empirically, a distinct difference between these two attitudes—that is, 
men do not in general “believe” their religious ideas in quite the same sense 
that they believe the sun rises every morning This empirical distinction, if 
Professor Nock is right about it, provides an important verification of our 
analysis, as so important an analytical line as this should scarcely go without 
a direct trace in the empirical facts. 

Professor Malinowski (“Magic, Science and Religion” m Science, Religion 
and Reality, ed by J. Needham) has, I think, satisfactorily demonstrated 
the existence of such an empirical distinction in the senses in which primitive 
men believe in the efficacy on the one hand of magical manipulations, on tho 
other of rational techniques This ease is, I think, closely analogous to the 
one now under consideration. Malinowski’s view in this respect has been 
widely aocepted by anthropologists 

’ The relative predominance of these two elements constitutes one of tho 
most important criteria of classification of religious ideas In these tonns it is 
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mental elements in the determination of men's action m society. 
Ultimate-value attitudes, religious ideas and the forms of human 
action constitute a complex of elements in a state of mutual 
interdependence, to put the relation in Paretian terms. 

This may be considered a statement in terms more acceptable 
than his own of the immensely important scientific truth in 
Durkheim's view The fundamental sociological importance of 
religious ideas lies in the fact that it is primarily in them that the 
intellectual formulation, part determinant, part expression, of 
the cognitive basis of common ultimate-value attitudes is to be 
found His theory constitutes at the same time an affirmation 
m new terms of the sociological importance of this element, 
and the elucidation of a new relation in which it is manifested in 
concrete social life What was formerly, to Durkheim at least, 
only seen in the relation of ethical norms governing conduct in 
intrinsic terms is now seen also to be expressed m those symbols 
which have heretofore so often been held to have no relation at 
all to the intrinsic problems of conduct but to form a mere 
excrescence, an aberration explicable only as the result of 
erroneous prescientific ideas of empmeal reality 
After all the foiegomg discussion it requires little argument 
to show how Durkheim arrived at his equation of the religious 
reality with society For he had, in spite of the development 
traced in the last chapter, never explicitly or in any way con¬ 
sciously abandoned his positivistic position. That meant that 
no status whatever could be allowed to elements of reality not 
susceptible of empirical scientific treatment from the points of 
view both of the observer and of the actor. The worlds of the 
“individual” and of external “cosmic” nature will clearly 
not fit his empirical requirements—this is the outcome of his 
critique of animism and naturism Then, these two having been 
disposed of, according to Durkheim’s frequently recurrent argu¬ 
ment by elimination, there is only one further possibility left 
open, it must be the social reality All this fits mto familiar 
grooves, hence the question does not need furthei comment 
Looked at from the point of view of the observer the identifica¬ 
tion of society with the object of reference of religious ideas 
retains a certain degree of plausibility It is certainly true that 

possible roughly to distinguish the two types, “dogma” and “myth,” Supra, 
p 273 
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it is at least partly in relation to the social aspects of life, and 
not exclusively either to the cosmos as scientifically apprehended 
or to the forces formulated in individual psychology nor, finally, 
to random individual whims, that our significant determinate 
relations to nonempincal reality are predominantly arrived at 
and stereotyped. Moreover, of the factors which bear upon 
concrete social life, it is those which are in Durkheim's sense the 
distinctively social, the common ultimate-value attitudes which 
are m closest relation to religious ideas Hence the empirical 
incidence of religious ideas on action is, m fact, largely social 

But even looked at m these "objective” terms it is clear that 
the fundamental significance of Durkheim’s "equation” (which 
cannot be accepted as a simple equation with one variable on 
each side, but rather as a much more complex function) is not 
in the relating of religious ideas to a known "material” entity 
but rather the reverse—it is his proof of the great extent to which 
the empirical, observable entity “society" is understandable 
only in terms of men’s ideas of and active attitudes toward 
the nonempincal If the "equation” is to be accepted at all 
the significant way of putting it is not “religion is a Bocial 
phenomenon” so much as “society is a religious phenomenon ” 
This is naturally the more strikingly true when one realizes 
that Durkheim’s reasoning is applicable not to the concrete 
phenomenon society so much as to the abstract social factor 
This, defined as a system of common ultimate-value attitudes, 
is indeed inseparable from religious ideas Thus the charge of 
“materialism” is not justified Durkheim arrives at the equation 
of religion and society by emphasizing not the material aspect 
of religion, but rather the ideal aspect of society 

But the full methodological import of this theory is not clear 
until one turns to the subjective aspect, which he did not do in 
any systematic way—else the remaining positivistic elements 
of his thought must have collapsed under the strain For it is 
clear from the foregoing that to the actor no empirical reality 
in the scientific sense underlies religious ideas 1 It is the essence 
of the position here taken that a system of ultimate values 
points beyond the realm of the empirical altogether and so far 
as these are associated with ideas they are nonscientific ideas. 

1 In so far as what have been religious ideas are replaced by scientific 
theories, the theories in question cease ipso facto to be religious ideas 
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This is, then, a vindication of the general views of partisans of 
religion but, to be sure, in formal terms which do not furnish an 
apology for any one system of religious ideas, 1 This fundamental 
implication is obscured to Durkheim and those of his interpreters 
who have failed to see it, by two circumstances or, rather, two 
aspects of the same circumstance His positivism, with its general 
“objectivist” bias, correctly seeing the existence as an empirical 
reality not only of society in the concrete sense but also of his 
social factor, common ultimate values, thinks of the actor as 
also perceiving and adapting himself to such a reality—and 
naturally thinks of it as the same in the two cases, the social. 

This confusion is aided and abetted by the typical positivistic 
failure, noted several times already, to distinguish the point of 
view of a single concrete actor acting in a concrete society, from 
that of actors in general in abstraction from concrete society. 
For to the former the ideas in question do have behind them a 
“constraining'' reality in the sense that the symbols which 
compose them are related to the source of sanctions which may 
be imposed on the individual, that is, the attitudes of other 
individuals m the same society 

It must not, of course, be forgotten that what gives Durkheim 
his main clue to the social relation of religious ideas is the identity 
of the attitude of respect held toward them with that held toward 
moral rules. That is perhaps the most fundamental substantive 
sociological proposition of Durkheim's theory of religion But 
when this is put in positivistic terms the argument is as follows: 
The attitude of respect implies a source of respect We cannot 
respect symbols as such because of their intrinsic properties. 
Therefore there must be a “something” they symbolize which 
is its source Now “society” is the only empirical entity which 
exercises moral authority, hence it is the only possible source of 
the attitude As a result of the above discussion, proposition 
must be revised The attitude of respect is as an empirical 
phenomenon characteristic of our attitudes toward at least some 
of the nonempirical aspects of reality with which we are con¬ 
cerned. This attitude becomes attached to the symbolic entities 
in terms of which we represent this reality to ourselves At the 
same time it is also attached to the moral rules in terms of 
which these same value attitudes relate themselves intrinsically 

1 Also Bubject to the qualifications noted abovo, footnote 1, p. 421. 
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to conduct This circumstance indicates a close relation between 
the two phenomena, 

Durkheim's argument taken m his own terms and not the 
revised terms just put forward has one serious weakness which 
he apparently did not, at least clearly, see. If the reality under¬ 
lying religion is an empirical reality, why should religious ideas 
take symbolic form in a way in which scientific ideas do not? 
Why could that reality not be represented directly by the theory 
of sociological science? He was consistent enough to maintain 
that in principle the source of religion could 1 and thus to approach 
Comte’s later position that sociology should furnish the theology 
of a new religion But this can only be regarded as the ultimate 
consequence of a positivism pushed to the last extremities 
It hardly carried conviction even to Durkheim himself But a 
less doggedly persistent thinker would hardly even have dared 
suggest the idea. Moreover it opened up philosophical difficulties 
of an extremely serious nature. For so long as different systems 
of religious ideas are thought of as merely diffeient systems of 
symbols the idea that in some sense a unitary reference of these 
symbols exists is not excluded. But if they are to become literal 
scientific representations of the ultimate reality, this fact, 
combined with Durkheim’s relativism of social types, puts 
him in a dilemma. If he adheres to the unity and universality 
of scientific reason, then he is faced with a complete ethical 
and religious relativism—the only way to escape the latter would 
appear to be to abandon the former, but with even more serious 
consequences. This in fact, he was inexorably led to do in his 
sociological epistemology. 2 


Ritual 

But before turning to the sociological epistemology the other 
side of Durkheim's theory of religion must be dealt with It 
will be remembered that he defined a religion as “an integrated 
system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things.” What 
place then do the practices hold and what is their relation to the 
ideas? 

1 Formes Uimeniaires, pp 614-615; see also supra, footnote 1, p 427 In 
that case the problem of the source of sacredness would have to be solved 
all over again. 

1 See below, pp 441 ff 
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In the positivistic tradition one proposition about so-called 
religious practices has been predominant—that they are “irra¬ 
tional ” This may, for present purposes, be taken to mean merely 
that they are different from actions analyzable in terms of the 
intrinsic means-end schema They are, to be sure, actions which 
appear from the subjective point of view m terms of the relations 
of means and end. To the performer they are quite strictly ways 
of “doing” things. But wherein lies the difference to an observer? 

Obviously, in terms of the analytical scheme of this study, 
it must lie at one or both of two points, m the character either 
of the ends pursued, or of the relation of means to them. Now 
the intrinsic means-end schema implies, as has been seen, two 
things • that the end involved is an empirical end—one the attain¬ 
ment of which is scientifically verifiable—and that the means-end 
relationship is intrinsic, that the means will bring about the end 
by processes of scientifically understandable causation. Now 
in Australia and elsewhere there exists a very large category of 
practices which fall outside the intrinsic means-end schema 
m terms of the latter criterion But some of these do so merely 
because of the ignoranoe of the native of the conditions of his 
life This is not the type Durkheim is concerned with. These 
practices are distinguished from rational technical procedures 
not only by a negative but also by a positive criterion; they are 
what he calls “rites” or ritual practices That is, they are prac¬ 
tices “in relation to sacred things ” 

Now this relation to sacrod things implies a fundamental 
difference from rational techniques hot merely in the negative 
sense of “irrationality” but m two positive ways. First, it involves 
the attitude of respect which Durkheim has employed as the 
basic criterion of sacredness throughout 1 They arc practices 
which are specifically isolated from the ordinary utilitarian 
occupations of everyday life. They possess, as Professor Nock 
puts it, 2 a specific quality of “otherness ” They must be per¬ 
formed under special conditions; the performers must be placed 
m a special state, etc All these characteristics, it must be noted, 
are specifically irrelevant from any utiliarian point of view. In 

1 Which Professor RadclifTo-Drown calls the “ritual attitude ” See "The 
Sociological Theory of Totomisiti,” Proceedings of thePacific Science Congress , 
Java, 1031 

2 In lectures at Harvard University. 
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so far as these activities have, as they very often do, either an 
empirical end or a utilitarian function, these special precautions 
bear no intrinsic relation to the accomplishment of the end— 
as in the Intichiuma ceremony regarded as a means of multiplying 
the totem species. 

But the second point is no less important As has been seen, 
for Durkheim the impoitance of sacred things for human interests 
is not intrinsic but symbolic But what defines ritual practices 
is precisely their relation to sacred things Hence it is a basic 
error even to attempt to fit such actions into the intrinsic means- 
end schema, for their very definition precludes their having a 
place m it In so far as sacred things are involved in action, the 
means-end relationship is symbolic, not intrinsic. What Durkheim 
has done, then, is to widen the means-end schema to include a 
fundamental normative component of action systems which the 
positivists discarded as being merely “irrational ” Ritual actions 
are not, as the latter maintained, either simply irrational, or 
pseudo ration'al, based on prescientific erroneous knowledge, 
but are of a different character altogether and as such not to be 
measured by the standards of intrinsic rationality at all. 

But why, then, does ritual exist at all, and what is its role in 
social life? Here Durkheim’s theory may, in its advance over 
those of the schools he criticizes, be regarded as constituting a 
scientific achievement of the first rank Again it seems best to 
put its essence in terms consonant with the analytical position 
here arrived at and then return to consider their relation to 
Durkheim’s. 

In the first place, it has been shown that religious ideas may be 
held to constitute systems of symbolic representations of sacred 
entities, the “reality” underlying which lies in the nonempirical 
aspects of the universe. Now it has also been noted, following 
Professor Nock, that our relations to these nonempincal aspects 
are not merely cognitive, but also involve active attitudes In 
fact it may be suggested that it is only proper to speak of a 
religious as distinct from a philosophical idea in so far as such an 
active attitude is involved 1 Religious ideas are ideas m relation 
to action, not merely to thought These active attitudes imply 
the necessity of “doing something” about the situation m which 

1 Thus religious ideas are to philosophy as the cognitive aspect of tho 
mtrinsio norm of rationality is to science, 
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they occur. As has been, shown, in part this takes place in intrinsic 
terms. The active attitudes, which have been called ultimate- 
value attitudes, constitute a source of the ultimate ends of 
action in the intrinsic realm, and of the ethical norms regulating 
such action. But these elements do not, by definition, relate our 
attitudes to the universe as a whole, but only to its empirical 
aspect 

The active attitude, the impulse to “do something,” does not, 
however, limit itself to this aspect But by definition doing some¬ 
thing outside this realm is meaningless in intrinsic terms. Given 
the existence of a system of "knowledge” of the nonempincal 
aspects of reality, however, it is quite comprehensible that this 
should become the basis of systems of action in relation to 
it, in a manner analogous to intrinsically significant action 
And since this knowledge takes the form, predominantly, of a 
system of sacred symbols, the corresponding action takes the 
form of the manipulation of such symbols, that is, of ritual 
Thus ritual is the expression in action as distinct from thought, 
of men’s active attitudes toward the nonempincal aspects of 
reality 

According to this view, ritual action may appear wherever 
men take, or are forced by their circumstances to take, an active 
attitude to things not wholly understandable in empirical terms. 
Now where men's empirical knowledge is incomplete and/or 
their control of processes is imperfect, it may appear to them 
that the attainment of certain of their empirical ends is depend¬ 
ent, besides their technical manipulations, on forces which fall 
outside the empirical realm This is particularly apt to be true 
in so far as there is, on the one hand, present in the society in 
question a developed system of representations concerning non- 
empirical entities, on the other, no well-developed, highly ration¬ 
alized conception of an “order of nature” in the empirical sense. 
Andsince such societies are also apt to be “primitive" m the sense 
that their rational techniques are not very highly developed and 
they are hence forced to live near the margin of subsistence, their 
vital interests are likely to be very closely involved, their “active 
attitudes” strong. Hence a widespread tendency to employ 
ritual means for the attainment of empirical ends. This may be 
called magical ritual. 1 It is a technique for attaining empirical 

1 For Durkhoirn’s discussion of magic cf. Formes iUmeniatres, pp. 68 ff 
He makes the distinction from religion turn rather on that between 
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ends) employed not m place of but m addition to rational 
techniques. For the reasons just adduced it would be expected 
to loom largest m primitive societies and to diminish greatly in 
importance with increasing empirical knowledge, increasing 
control over nature and the development of the idea of an order 
of nature . 1 

But, it has already been pointed out, these active attitudes 
are not merely oriented “backward” over the intrinsic means-end 
chain, and the realm of empirical ends, but also “forward” in 
the direction of active relations to the nonempirical aspects of 
the universe. In so far as in this relation these active attitudes 
issue in action which is susceptible of analysis in means-end terms 
at all, the ends become transcendental, while the means become 
ritual means 4 There is, then, another category of ritual actions 
which constitute a direct expression, apart from any immediate 
relation to the intrinsic realm or to empirical ends, of ultimate- 
value attitudes This, as distinct from the magical, may be called 
religious ritual 

Now precisely in so far as among value attitudes, in general, 
those common to the members of society are important, the 
religious rituals of that society can be thought of as ritual expres¬ 
sions of these common value attitudes This, put in somewhat 
different terms, is the fundamental truth in Durkheim’s 
basic proposition of the interpretation of religious litual— 
it is an expression of the unity of society The same argument 
holds here as above about the way in which Durkheim arrived 
at this proposition Society is to him the reality underlying the 
symbols of religious ritual because it is the only empirical reality 
which, as of a moral nature, can serve as the source of the ritual 
attitude Therefore religious ritual is an expression of this social 
reality. This proposition may be modified to the form that 
religious ritual is (in large part) an expression of the common 

interested and disinterested motives than that between empirical and tran¬ 
scendental ends This has the effect, of placing all ritual in the service of com¬ 
mon ends in the religious category and leads to the denial that magic may 
be a socially integrating force. There is no space to pursue the issue farther 
here 

1 This is not to say that in so far as thts gap in ompiricol knowledge and 
power of control is not closed, even if magic does disappear, other nonlogical 
phenomena may not ariso to fill the gap. Fashion and faddism havo a place 
in this context 

1 It is not meant that ritual means are the only possible ones 
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ultimate-value attitudes which constitute the specifically “social” 
normative element m concrete society In these terms Durkheim’s 
proposition is undoubtedly correct and the fruit of a profound 
insight. 

This brings the argument to a point where it is possible to 
evaluate the significance of the third main element of Durkheim’s 
definition of religion—“a body of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things which unites in a single moral community, called 
a church, all those who adhere to them ” It should be clear from the 
above discussion that those who profess the same beliefs and 
practice the same rites may be regarded by virtue of these 
facts as possessing a common system of ultimate-value attitudes, 
that is, as constituting a “moral community.” 

Not on the basis of the definition alone, but rather on that of 
the whole argument of Durkheim’s theory it may be maintained 
not only that those who have a common religion constitute a 
moral community, but that, conversely, every true moral com¬ 
munity, that is, every “society,” is characterized to a certain 
degree by the possession of a common “religion ’’ For without 
a system of common values, of which a religion is in part a mani¬ 
festation, a system adhered to in a significant degree, there can be 
no such thing as a society Durkheim’s treatment of anomie may 
be held to have definitely established this. 

This proposition is, of course, not to be taken to mean that 
what we call concretely a society is always characterized by a 
single perfectly integrated “religion,” also taken in the popular 
sense As elsewhere, Durkheim is here dealing with a limiting 
type. In respect to its religious ideas and practices, as m other 
respects, a concrete community may be to a high degree internally 
differentiated, and may also attain the norm of perfect integration 
to a greater or less degree But every community, if it is more 
than a mere “balance of power” between individuals and groups, 
constitutes such a moral community in a significant degree, and 
as such may be said to have a common religion 1 Hence also 
religious division may be held to be a significant index of internal 
division within the community. 

1 Hence Durkheim'B reference to the “cult” of individual personality as 
characteristic of contemporary society was not altogether inappropriate 
Doubtless it would, on investigation, be found to have its rituals or their 
functional equivalent 
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Durkheim’s view that every religion pertains to a moral 
community in this sense and conversely that every community 
is m one aspect a religious unit is entirely acceptable But it is 
doubtful whether it is expedient in general terms to refer to this 
moral community even m its religious aspect as a "church ” 
It seems preferable to follow Max Weber 1 in reserving the term 
church for an associational aspect of community organization for 
religious ends Where the moral community in question does not 
take the form of an explicit association for religious ends it 
seems best not to use the term Moreover, in Durkheim’s usage 
it runs the danger of being confused with the concrete community. 
But within the concrete community there arise many associations 
m relation to different interests The church is best thought of 
as only one of these, and not as the community as a whole, even 
m its moral aspect 

So far ritual has been considered only as an index of the com¬ 
mon value attitudes, the social factor But is it only an index or 
does it have functions? Is it not in a state of mutual inter¬ 
dependence, and not merely one-way causation, with these atti¬ 
tudes and the other elements of the concrete complex? 

Durkheim’s view is quite definitely that it does have such 
functions, and the way in which he develops it and its implications 
beyond his own explicit formulation are of the greatest theoretical 
interest 

For by the common ritual expression of their attitudes men 
not only manifest them but they, in turn, reinforce the attitudes 
Ritual brings the attitudes into a heightened state of self- 
consciousness which greatly strengthens them, and through 
them strengthens, m turn, the moral community Thus reli¬ 
gious ritual effects a reassertion and fortification of the senti¬ 
ments on which social solidarity depends As Durkheim sometimes 
puts it, it recreates the society itself 2 

But why is this fortification and recreation necessary? The 
argument Durkheim advances is strikingly analogous to that 
put forward m the previous chapter to explain the necessity of 
institutional control It will be recalled that the latter necessity 
arises out of the compaiative remoteness and latency of the 
ultimate-value attitudes with reference to the immediate action 

1 See below, Chap XV 

1 Formes USmcnlmres, pp. 323, 493, and especially 498 
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elements of a very large proportion of actions Combined with 
the centrifugal tendencies of immediate “interests,” the insatia¬ 
bility of individual wants taken alone, this gives rise to a situa¬ 
tion where control of these actions is necessary in the interests 
of order and stability Similarly, as Durkheim points out , 1 for 
a great deal of the time the tribe in Australia is dispersed over a 
wide area in tiny family groups, absorbed in such immediate 
interests as food getting. In those circumstances not merely are 
ultimate-value attitudes remote and latent; the immediacy and 
urgency of other elements in action tend to submeige them 
Hence the necessity in periodic reunions for a mode by which 
they can be brought back to the center of consciousness and 
thus reendowed with full strength, revivified and recreated. 

In Durkheim’s view, then, religious ntual is far from being 
a mere manifestation. Though it has no empirical end and there 
is no intrinsic means-end relationship involved, its functional 
importance is very great. For it is through the agency of ritual 
that the ultimate-value attitudes, the sentiments on which the 
social structure and solidarity depend, are kept “tuned up” to 
a state of energy which makes the effective control of action and 
ordering of social relationships possible.' Put in terms of common 
religious parlance, the function of ritual is to fortify faith. In 
defense of this view Durkheim calls to witness the opinion he 
holds to be that of the great majority of religious believers 
everywhere . 8 

These considerations are involved in what some interpreters 
of Durkheim have thought to be a certain anti-intcllectualism 
in his theory of religion which stands m rather strange contrast 
to what some (sometimes the same writers, e g , Lowie 4 ) have 
called his “naive rationalistic psychology ” This has generally 
taken the form of accusing Durkheim of an undue, reliance on the 
concepts of crowd psychology 

The situation underlying this interpretation is the following: 
Durkheim, after all, remained a positivist From this point of 
view, recognizing that empirically religious ideas consisted 
(whatever they ought to be) predominantly of references to 

1 Ibid , p 497. 

• Ibid., pp. 574, 597-698 

5 Ibid., p 596. 

* R H. Lowie, Primitive Religion, pp. 169-160. 
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symbolic entities, Durkheim is inclined to depreciate the impor¬ 
tance of particular religious doctrines. After all, they refer to 
symbols and “mere” symbols are not intrinsically important— 
that is, the particular symbol, however important the role of 
symbolism in general may be. But this seems not to be true of a 
particular ritual act. In its concrete context it can be empirically 
proved to be of great functional importance 1 Hence the tendency 
is to think of ritual as the primary element of religion 2 and 
religious ideas as secondary rationalizations, explanations, 
justifications of ritual 

This impression is confirmed by the empirical emphasis which 
Durkheim places on the state of “effervescence” so noticeable 
on the occasion of many of the great collective ceremonies 3 
There can be no doubt of the fact of this state of excitement but 
it is highly dubious whether to Durkheim it was a case of crowd 
psychology; indeed there is no justification for such an interpreta¬ 
tion For m the first place, the theories of crowd psychology refer 
to phenomena which typically appear in an unorganized assem¬ 
blage of persons But as Durkheim repeatedly insists it is the 
very essence of ritual that it is minutely organized 4 Even in 
the cases, such as the funeral ceremonies, where the emotional 
outbursts are most violent, every detail of the action is prescribed 
in tradition, who is to do it, when he is to do it and precisely how. 

This interpretation appears to have arisen from two things: 
the emphasis on the state of effervescence, and the fact that 
ritual does not fit into the intrinsic means-end schema To the 
conventional positivist any action which in this sense is irra¬ 
tional and is accompanied by emotional excitement is crowd 
psychology when it takes place in a large assembly of people. 
But surely enough has been said to show that Durkheim's theory 
of ntual is not anti-intellectual crowd psychology—in fact it 
is not psychology in any sense 

It is, however, m all probability true that in the concrete 
effectiveness of ritual in its social functions the factor of physical 
propinquity is of considerable importance Indeed Plato and 

1 Perhaps the same can be said of a particular symbol tn its concrete 
context 

1 “II y a dans la religion quelque chose d'dternel, e'est le culte ” Formes 
iUmentaires, p. 615, cf, also p 675 

3 Ibid , p 571 

* Cf ibid., p 568. 
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Aristotle in justifying their drastic limitations on the size they 
considered desirable for a polls might well have added to the 
criterion of capability of all its citizens meeting m a single 
assembly within earshot of a single speaker, that the number 
should be small enough so that all could be present, either as 
actual participants or spectators, at a single common ritual 
Such ritual was in fact a striking empirical characteristic of the 
polls. But this fact does not in the least prove that the specific 
theoretical contribution of Durkheim consists in his analyzing 
the psychological reactions arising from the factor of physical 
propinquity of large numbers of people. The mam importance of 
his thought lies elsewhere 1 

This general interpretation of the function of ritual, combined 
with the related idea of the function of institutions, to which 
attention has just been called, has implications of far-reaching 
methodological importance which must now be taken up 2 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the positivistic 
phase of Durkheim’s thought was, it will be remembered, the 
tendency to think of the actor under the analogy of a scientist— 
primarily in a cognitive relation to the conditions m which he 
acts This tendency was found to underlie the emphasis on 
representations m his earlier methodology, and also the concep¬ 
tion of the social element as a milieu, an environment Now m 
the traditional methodology of science (the more evident, the 
more it has leaned m an empiricist direction) the scientist has 
been predominantly thought of in a passive role. With the 
emphasis on the objectivity of the facts of the external world, 
their independence of the subjective state of mind of the scien¬ 
tist, the decisive element in knowledge has been this objective 
fact The task of the scientist has been to “adapt” himself to it 

1 It is clear that magical ritual has similar functions m reinforcing the 
actor's energy and confidence in his ability to surmount obstacles But since 
Durkheim does not treat it explicitly these questions will not be entered into 
here. Suffice it to say that the current views of the role of magic held by 
certain functional anthropologists constitute an important confirmation of 
Durkheim’s general theory of ritual Cf Malinowski, "Magic, Science and 
Religion"; R. Firth, “Magic m Economics," Primitive Economics of the New 
Zealand Maori, Chap. IV. 

2 A recent report of anthropological fioldwoilc in Australia forms an 
excellent verification of Durkhcim's theory of ritual Of. W Lloyd 
Warner, A Black Civilization 
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When this point of view is applied to action the primary- 
emphasis tends to be placed upon the acquisition of the knowl¬ 
edge that guides action, thought of m these passive terms And 
since the actor is thought of as a scientist the tendency is further 
to think of action itself as following automatically upon the 
acquisition of this knowledge. Not that this is proved, but rather 
the structure of the scheme of thought is such as to divert 
attention from the problem of how knowledge becomes trans¬ 
lated into action Thu logical situation is probably the real basis 
of the criticism so often made of Durkheim that he held conform¬ 
ity to social norms to be automatic, meeting with no resistance 1 

But from a very early period there was a strong contrary 
tendency m his thought. It is really already present m the way 
in which he framed the empirical problems of the division of 
labor—as a problem of control On this empirical level it reaches 
full development in the treatment of anomie m the Suicide, where 
a set of inherently chaotic, insatiable impulses and desires is 
thought of as being subject to the control of a system of social 
norms, but at the same time as resisting control 

It took a long time, however, for the implications of these 
empirical insights to break through the hard ci ust of Durkhcim’s 
positivistic methodology Indeed the mam theme of this study 
of his development has been to trace the process by which this 
has taken place. The first great step was the recognition of the 
active role of a system of ultimate values m relation to the 
intrinsic means-end chain, as ends of action and as institutional 
norms His theory of religion has made another great contribution 
m the same direction, that of the direct expression of ultimate- 
value attitudes m religious ideas and in ntual. Th-„ has involved 
the discovery of the fundamental impoitance of symbolism and 
the symbolic means-end relationship m its part m human life 
and action. 

Now the methodological implication just referred to should be 
clear This whole aspect of Durkhcim’s thought points in the 
direction of what has been called a voluntaristic conception of 
action—a process m which the concrete human being plays an 
active, not merely an adaptive role. This creative element is 
theoretically formulated in the conception of ultimate values, 
value attitudes, ends, or whatever form the value element takes, 

1 Cf B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom m Savage Society, pp 55-66 
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or the mode of its manifestation in relation to social life How¬ 
ever, it may still be possible to think of this element as auto¬ 
matically self-realizing in the sense that a cognitive understanding 
of ultimate values, or moral acceptance of them is enough- 
realization in action follows. The theory of ritual necessitates a 
final and decisive rejection of this position. For Durkheim’s view 
of the functions of ritual implies the necessity of still a further 
element, what is generally called will or effort. So far from being 
automatic, the realization of ultimate values is a matter of active 
energy, of will, of effort, hence a very important part may be 
played empirically by agencies which stimulate this will . 1 

As applied to the problem of the methodological status of 
sociology in Durkheim’s terms the above considerations imply 
the following - In his attempt to define the “social” reality, the 
social factor, he has come to concentrate on the element of com¬ 
mon ultimate values But merely fixing on this element is not 
enough; it is necessary to see it in its context, in its relations to 
other elements of concrete social life. The voluntaristic conception 
of action just characterized implies that this cannot be accom¬ 
plished merely by understanding its nature; social processes 
cannot be understood, as Durkheim's earlier formulations would 
indicate, by apprehension of the properties of the social element 
alone. The latter must rather be seen as a component of a system 
of aetton. Sociology should, then, be thought of as a science of 
action—of the ultimate common value element m its relations 
to the other elements of action. This is the position to which 
the main line of Durkheim’s thought was pointing In his sum- 

1 As the main function, of ritual is to stimulate faith, that of faith, in turn, 
is to stimulate will " Car la foi cat nvant tout un 61an il agir et la science, 
si loin qu’on la pousse, resfce toujours h distanco de l’nction ” Formes ilt~ 
mentaires, p. 615 See also, p. 508 “C’est done l’action qui domme la vie 
religieuse par cela seul quo c’est la socidtC qui en est la source " 

Durkheim proceeds to reconcile the fundamental difference of action and 
science and hence of the ideas which guide action from scientific ideas by 
saying that action is faced with the immediate necessity of doing some¬ 
thing, it cannot wait for science to perfect itself Hence the ideas guiding 
action must “run ahead” of science. This is the way in which ho reconciles 
the distinction with his old positivism There is, no doubt, soma empirical 
truth in this view, but, as we have seen, the difficulty is too deep to be thus 
disposed of. In a sense this represents an element of Durkheim’s thought 
leaning in the direction of pragmatism. 
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mary account of the theory of religion 1 he came very near its 
explicit statement, above all in his view that the central impor¬ 
tance of religion lies in its relation to action, not to thought. 
But it never quite broke through The principal reason is appar¬ 
ently that this mam current was counteracted by another This 
other is connected with his sociological epistemology Only 
after that has been discussed and its motives understood will it 
be possible to get a complete picture of the conflicting currents 
of Durkheim’s final phase 

Epistemology 2 

/ The early Durkheim was, it will be recalled, a positivistic 
scientist whose general leaning was m the direction of an empiri¬ 
cist epistemology like most of the other positivists It is true 
1 that he never explicitly maintained or defended genuine empiri¬ 
cism But his emphasis was on the central role of empirical 
fact, not on the difficulties involved in the definition of fact or 
the qualifications that might be necessitated by the recognition 
of these difficulties. His definition of empirical fact, of choses, in 
the RUgles was simple and unsophisticated Moreover, he had 
also a strong empiricist tendency m the sense that he did not 
explicitly note the necessity of distinguishing between the 
empirical reference of analytical categories and concretely exist¬ 
ent entities As it has been shown, this failure lies behind much 
of the group-mind difficulty 

It has also been pointed out that Durkheim’s substantive 
theory developed along lines which made the maintenance of 
this empiricist tendency difficult so far as the methodological 
implications of much of what Durkheim was doing are con¬ 
cerned. This implied above all that analytical categories, includ¬ 
ing that of social facts, could not be identified with any concrete 
entities This interpretation was verified in the most staking 
manner when Durkheim finally saw that the “individual” 
factor could no longer be identified with the concrete individual 

1 Formes ilimentaires, pp 599 and 615, as noted above 

J The mam account of Durkheim's epistemological theory is to be found m 
the Formes iUmentaires interwoven with the treatment of religion The 
preliminary stages of his thought are, however, recorded m the article 
written in. collaboration with M Mauss, “Quelques formes primitives de 
classification,” L'anMe sociologique, Vol, VI 
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"consciousness,” that is, the concrete individual from the 
subjective point of view. The social factor was then, no longer 
to be sought "outside” this concrete entity, but as one element 
or group of elements explaining it This tendency was progres¬ 
sively intensified until, w the Formes il&mentaires, Durkheim is 
found explicitly stating that society exists only in the minds of 
individuals 1 This represents the logical outcome of Ins whole 
development, and also the final abandonment of his objectivist 
bias It is of especial interest here because it lepresents a close 
approach to Weber’s doctrine of “verstehen" which will be dis¬ 
cussed below. 

These considerations do not, however, amount to explicit 
epistemological discussion , 2 which Durkheim did not attempt 
until the Formes dlSmentaires. Here he introduces an explicit 
criticism of the radical empiricist position which comes to the 
conclusion that valid knowledge cannot be accounted for on an 
empiricist basis 3 The apriorist school has been essentially right 
in its critical attack on empiricism and in its insistence that valid 
knowledge involves something beyond the empirical element— 
"categories” which are equally essential to knowledge, but arc 
qualitatively distinct from, and not dci ivablc fi om the empirical 
f So far Durkheim simply takes over the discussion of the prob- 
I lem of epistemology in current philosophy and pins his allegiance 
| to the apriorist side of the controversy But it is here that his own 
particular theory begins. He grants that the apriorists are right, 
that the categories are essential and not derivable from the 
empirical clement. This school is then left in a dilemma, says 
Durkheim, for, having thrown out an empirical explanation 

1 Formes iUmenlaires, p 521 It "consists exclusively of ideas and 
sentiments " 

* The problems of epistemology are, of course, philosophical not scientific 
problems The justification for embarking on a discussion of Durkheim's 
epistemological viewB at this point is that these are intimately bound up 
with his system of scientific theory which has been under consideiation 
Analysis of hia epistemology will illuminate some of the implications and 
difficulties of his scientific position, some of which are due to the influence of 
certain philosophical ideas on his scientific thought These ideas are hence 
important to the argument in the strict sense But it is still true that the 
present interest m them is not "in themselves," but rather in their relation 
to the theory of action 

3 Ibid , pp 18 ff 
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of the categories, they really have no explanation at all To say 
the categories are a prion conditions of all knowledge is to 
; give up the problem. It is, of course, precisely the position that 
oil an empirical basis the problem is insoluble. And it is this 
to which Durkheim objects 

But what alternative has he but a return to the traditional 
empincism? He says, in effect, the old empiricism took account 
only of a part of empirical reality The older epistemology was 
concerned with the source of validity m our knowledge of the 
physical world This knowledge comes to us through the sense 
organs, that is, the body But in these terms only the cosmic 
) and individual elements of the empirical world are taken account 
of, the third category of elements, the social, is entirely omitted 
Thus the apriorist school has failed to prove its contention 
that, since it has exhausted the possibilities of empirical deriva¬ 
tion of the categories, there is no recourse left but to the a pi ion 
On the contrary, an “empirical” explanation is eminently 
possible—the source of the categories is m the social reality. 
This is the central proposition of Durkheim’s famous sociological 
epistemology What is to be thought of it ? Philosophically, 
indeed, it is to the present writer completely untenable. Yet no 
phase of his thought gives deeper insight into the methodological 
problems with which Durkheim was struggling than this 

In the first place, it should be noted that the old dualism of 
"individual” and "social” has now appeared in three different 
forms or aspects—the distinctions of "inteiest” and "moral 
obligation,” of “profane” and "sacred,” and now, finally, of 
"empirical” and “categorical ” But this last carries the most 
radical implications of all The pursuit of immediate ends, and 
profane activities were both thought of as involving, as indis¬ 
pensable elements, valid scientific knowledge But this now turns 
out to be itself dependent on the social factor—for without the 
categories there is no knowledge Durkheim seems to think in 
terms of an "architectonic” hierarchy of relations of chaos and 
order m the normative sense The chaos of sense impressions is 
organized into the order of valid knowledge by the categories. 
But the instrumental use of knowledge m the pursuit of imme¬ 
diate ends produces a new potential chaos which is reduced to 
order by institutional norms Finally the fortuitous chaos of 
concrete symbols is given order by the common reference to the 
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social reality. Thus society, for Durkheim, is more than merely 
the principle of order in the relations between human beings, 
it is the principle of order in the universe as a whole But what 
are the methodological implications of all this? Particularly 
what are its relations to the previous analysis? 

As has been repeatedly pointed out the “dialectic” of Durk- 
heim's thought appears to work out in terms of the attempt to 
reconcile a contradiction, that of the view of society as an 
empirical reality, a part of nature, on the one hand, and the 
view of society as distinct from the other elements of nature, on 
the other. The main tendency has been progressively to widen 
the gap between it and the rest of nature. This epistemological 
doctrine may be regarded as the definitive break There can be 
no more radical difference possible than that between empirical 
and a priori As in the case of religion, the striking thing about 
Durkheim’s position here is not his new view about the categories 
but about society Society has become the thing the idealist 
philosophers are talking about . 1 It consists as he says “exclusively 
of ideas and sentiments ,” 2 and not, it may be further said, merely 
of “ideas” but of the Idea, for the categories are the very matrix 
out of which particular ideas are formed. It consists not merely 
of “representations” but of ideas in the technical philosophical 
sense . 3 Society becomes not a part of nature at all, but, in Pro¬ 
fessor Whitehead’s phrase, of the world of “eternal objects.” 

And yet Durkheim will not let go of his positivism This 
“society” is still held to be an observable reality, is still the 
object of a positive science. It is still held to be empirical But 
none the less this implies most far-reaching differences from 
anything the older positivism would regard as admissible. For 
the entities Durkheim here observes exist “only in the mind” 
of individuals—and not at all in the world of physical space, or 
time Moreover, since the mechanism of sense perception is 
held to be purely individual, ideas in this sense cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses but must be directly apprehended, un¬ 
doubtedly by some kind of “intuition,” Indeed Durkheim 
directly states with reference to the category of force that “the 

1 “Thus there is a realm of nature where the formula of idealism applies 
almost literally; that is the social realm." Formes il&mcnlaires, p, 327 

1 Ibid , p. 521 

* See especially ibid,, p 328. 
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only forces we can directly apprehend are moral forces ”; 1 
since the categories cannot come to us through the senses, that 
of force must be of social origin 2 

If this is partly true it is stated m what are for sociological 
purposes unduly narrow terms For the effect of identifying 
society with the world of eternal objects is to eliminate the 
creative element of action altogether. Their defining char¬ 
acteristic is that the categories of neither time nor space apply 
to them They "exist” only "in the mmd ” Such entities cannot 
be the object of an explanatory science at all For an explanatory 
science must be concerned with events, and events do not occur in 
the world of eternal objects 3 4 Durkheim’s sociology in so far as 
he takes this direction, becomes, as Richard puts it, a “work of 
pure interpretation ”* 

In fact Durkheim in escaping from the toils of positivism 
has overshot the mark and gone clean over to idealism D There 
are certain reasons why this should be easy for him Eternal 
objects have the same fixity independent of the observer as the 
empirical facts of the positivist, a similar objectivity is possible 
with reference to them. The observer can maintain the same 
passive attitude. 

Moreover, the whole tendency of Durkheim’s development has 
been to center attention on the element of common values His 
“subjective” positivism has given him a bias in favor of con¬ 
ceiving these in cognitive form, as "representations” He has 
always been looking for a reality formulable in cognitive terms. 

1 Ibtd., p. 621 

s This position seems to be based on a misapprehension Ideas come to us 
through the interpretation of sense impressions, e g , of a printed page as 
having symbolic meanings This is not "direct apprehension " 

a This does not mean that an empirical science must have a historieal- 
genetie orientation, as opposed to the development of a generalized theo¬ 
retical system It means, rather, that it is concerned with the establishment 
of causal relationships, and the only means of demonstrating causal rela¬ 
tionship is by the observation of independent variation. Variation is a 
category which implies a temporal frame of reference, a phenomenon cannot 
vary except by a temporal process. Such a process is an event 

4 See Gaston Hicham, La soaologie ginirale, pp, 44-62, 3C2-370 Richard 
is one of the few secondary writers who is acutely conscious that 
Durkheim's thought underwent a profound change. 

4 In his definition of the subject matter of sociology, of course, not neces¬ 
sarily m general philosophy. 
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So it seems but natural that he should turn to the element of 
ideas in common values, rather than to sentiments or value 
attitudes It fits in very well with many of the leading tendencies 
of his previous thought. As opposed to a voluntaristic theory of 
action there is much in common m formal terms between posi¬ 
tivism and idealism. 

But these considerations give the clue to the deepest criticism 
of Durkheim’s new position Just as positivism eliminates the 
creative, voluntaristic character of action by dispensing with 
the analytical significance of values, and the other normative 
elements by making them epiphenomena, so idealism has the 
same effect for the opposite reason—idealism eliminates the 
reality of the obstacles to the realization of values The set of 
ideas comes to be identified with the concrete empirical reality. 
Hence the central featuie of the category of action, its volun¬ 
taristic character, the elements of will, of effort, have no place 
m such a scheme Indeed one very important reason why Durk- 
heim was attracted by idealism was that he never really outgrew 
his empiricism. He could never eleaily and consistently think of 
social reality as one factor in concrete social life, but always 
tended to slip over into thinking of it as a concrete entity. Then 
since “ideas” cannot be dissociated from the latter, it must 
consist of ideas. 

The effect of this tendency of Durkheim’s thought is to regard 
the aim of sociology as that of studying the systems of value 
ideas m themselves, whereas the position put forward above 
calls for a quite different study, that of these systems m their 
relations to action Each of the elements which have been found 
to be involved m the “ideal” expressions of ultimate-value 
attitudes may be, and indeed is, studied “in itself" by a dis¬ 
cipline concerned with the systematic interrelations of ideal 
elements with each other, institutional norms in jurisprudence, 
religious ideas m theology, artistic forms in aesthetics, ultimate 
ends m ethics But sociology is not, as this phase of Durkheim’s 
final position would logically imply, a synthesis of all these 
normative sciences. It is, on the contrary, an explanatory 
science concerned with the relations of all these normative ele¬ 
ments to action It deals with the same phenomena, but in a 
different context. At its final stage, Durkheim’a sociology stood 
at this parting of the ways Both paths represent escapes from 
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positivism, but m terms of the tendency of sociological thought 
analyzed in the present study, especially in the following section, 
the idealistic phase must be regarded as an aberration, a blind alley 

It is clear that Durkheim’s sociological epistemology involves 
inextricable philosophical difficulties, though to analyze them 
is not a central concern of this discussion It has been pointed 
out that one of his leading empirical theories is that of the rela¬ 
tivity of social types. The different ultimate-value systems which 
constitute the defining elements of different concrete societies are 
so radically different as to be incommensurable. For this reason he 
was forced to define normality with reference to the social type 
alone, thus ending in a complete ethical relativism His theory 
of religion, by associating it with the social type, relativized 
another great body of phenomena. 

Now his epistemology has brought the basis of human reason 
itself into the same relativistic circle, so as to make the previous 
relativism itself relative, since the relativism of social types is 
itself a product of a system of categories which are valid only 
for the particular social type This is a doctrine which may be 
called “social solipsism ” It involves all the skeptical con¬ 
sequences which are so well known in the case of individual 
solipsism It is, in short, a reductio ad absurdum 1 

1 This fundamental philosophical difficulty of trying to derive the source 
of empirical knowledge from empiricist considerations probably accounts for 
the frequent appearance in Durkheim's arguments of attempts to indicate 
concrete factors in the derivation of the categories—tho category of space 
is derived from the arrangement of the clans in the camp, that of time from 
the periodicity of the tribal ceremonies and other activities, etc As Denncs 
(W S Dennes, “Methods and Presuppositions of Group Psychology," 
University of California Studies m Philosophy, 1926) correctly remarks, 
this argument doubtless has considerable truth in it when it is applied to the 
problem of the historical genesis of our concrete subdivisions of time and 
space, etc But it is quite untenable and irrelevant on the epistemological 
level, and open to all the criticisms Durkheim directs against the older 
empiricism Moreover, there is no reason why spatial and temporal aspects 
of external nature should not also be important m determining the historical 
genesis of our concrete concepts of the categories 

In fact Durkheim continually vacillates back and forth between what vs 
really another version of the old empiricism, merely adding certain concrete 
considerations, and an idealism which takes society out of the world of 
empirical phenomena altogether This vacillation is understandable in 
terms of the logical situation analyzed here He surely had not reached a 
stable position 
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The voluntaristic theory of action, recognizing that the 
specific “social” element involves reference to the “ideal” 
but thought of in its relation to action, while it at the same time 
involves a reference beyond its logical formulations to the 
nonempirical aspects of reality, avoids these intolerable con¬ 
sequences. It leaves room for an epistemology of a genuine 
realist nature, but involving nonempirical elements which are 
also nonsociological. For “society,” to be the object of an 
explanatory science, must participate in empirical reality But 
such participation does not preclude significant relations outside 
it 

Indeed Durkheim’s difficulties are highly instructive. He 
penetrated so deeply as to demonstrate that only on the basis 
of something akin to the voluntaristic theory of action pro¬ 
pounded here is it possible to escape the positivist-idealist 
dilemma so long as the action schema is adhered to at all. And 
it seems abundantly clear that neither horn of the dilemma 
provides a satisfactory methodological basis for a science of 
sociology or for any other social science Durkheim, by the very 
tenacity and almost “stubbornness” of his thinking, has so 
thoroughly explored the logical implications of these two positions 
as to make the outlines of the situation clear for future genera¬ 
tions It should be less difficult in the future to avoid the maze 
of methodological difficulties in which he became involved. 

Before leaving Durkheim, one further issue of great importance 
may be touched on It cannot but strike the reader of his works 
how conspicuous by its absence from his thought is any clear-cut 
theory of social change. This is a fact of great significance in 
terms of the methodological considerations just discussed His 
only notable hypothesis in that field was his attempt to explain 
increase in the division of labor m terms of population pressure, 
It has been shown how unsatisfactory that was. In all his later 
thought, with one notable exception which will be noted pres¬ 
ently, the problem is altogether outside his field of interest. 

The essential explanation of this is to be found in Durkheim’s 
idealism. It is true that in explicit terms this latter doctrine did 
not emerge until the end of his career But this was the culmina¬ 
tion of a long development. Almost from the beginning he had 
thought in terms of the category of substance rather than of 
process He had always been looking for the reality manifested 
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m social facts From quite an early date this search began to 
converge on a system of values, whether thought of as norms, 
ends or representations. And the tendency was to consider 
these in terms of their intrinsic characteristics, and of intellectual 
formulation. Thus it became increasingly evident that Durk- 
heim was thinking of the social element as a system of eternal 
objects. Now the very essence of such objects is timelessness 
Hence the concept of process, of change, is meaningless as applied 
to them in themselves 1 

Another important consideration is that Durkheim from an 
early stage was primarily concerned with the problem of order 
The decisive element of order he found in common values as 
manifested above all in institutional norms But the very prom¬ 
inence of the problem of order in his thought meant that 
when he dealt with value elements he was primarily concerned 
with the element of order m them That is, he was concerned with 
their aspect as a stable system, their intrinsic properties as 
eternal objects It has been shown how fruitful of significant 
results this approach can be. 

But its fruitfulness lay largely in the field of definition of 
certain of the categories of sociological analysis, much less in 
that of the functional interrelations between them The tendency 
was to conceive these categories as fixed and timeless and the 
growing prominence of eternal objects in the picture accentuated 
this tendency The voluntaristic conception of action, on the 
other hand, lays stress precisely on these relationships And 
it is m the functional interrelationships between basic elements 
that dynamic process is mainly to be found The eternal objects 
concerned are mainly intellectual formulations of nonempirical 
reality, of attitudes and of norms In all these cases the intel¬ 
lectual formulations are partial, imperfect, often symbolic, and 
hence to a considerable extent unstable in relation to their 
referents Complex processes of change no doubt do take place 
in these relations Similarly the value attitudes and the intel¬ 
lectual formulations associated with them stand m various 
complex relationships to the ultimate conditions and the other 

1 A part in. this situation is no doubt played by the fact that Durkheim's 
idealism was more in the direction of static Cartesian rationalism than of 
Hegelian dialectic The issues between these two traditions of thought can¬ 
not be entered into here. 
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components of action systems some of which have been sketched 
in the course of the discussion. It is in such interrelationships 
that the dynamic processes of social change are to be found. Their 
analysis is one of the great tasks of sociological science Durk- 
hcim’s approach was inherently unfavorable to the solution 
of these problems. But his achievement must not on that 
account be depreciated, For he accomplished a great deal of the 
fundamental spade work which is an indispensable preliminary 
to the construction of a theory of social change To have such a 
theory it is necessary to know what it is that changes Toward 
that knowledge Durkheim made a great stride forward 

It is noteworthy that at the very end of his work Durkheim 
did introduce a hypothesis in this field It was that m the 
effervescence of great common rituals, not only are old values 
recreated, but new ones are born. And along with the periodic 
effervescence of seasonal ceremonies he noted the occurrence of 
prolonged periods of general effcivescence, periods in which, as 
he says, for the time being the "ideal becomes real " l It is in 
such periods, as for instance the French Revolution, that new 
values are created. This was haidly more than a suggestion But 
in this, and the implied distinction between quiescent and 
effervescent periods, there was the germ of a theory of social 
change, perhaps of cyclical typo That at the end of his work his 
attention was turning in this direction seems to be an important 
confirmation of the thesis that there were not one but two mam 
tendencies in the last phase of Duikheim’s thought, since this 
fits directly into the context of a voluntaristic theory of action 
Perhaps it is even an indication that this was the piedominant 
direction in which he was moving and that the “idealism” was 
only a passing phase Unfortunately Durkheim did not live long 
enough to answer the question for us 

1 Cf the extremely interesting article “ Jugements do valeur ” et jugements 
de r6alit6 reprinted in the volume Sociologie el philosophic Many of the 
aspects of the later phases of his thought come out with especial clanty here 
In particular in developing the theme of its title he lays stress on the differ¬ 
ence between scientific ideas and those guiding action This brings out the 
voluntaristic tendency of his thought more clearly than anywhere else except 
certain parts of the conclusion of the Formes lUmenlaires, The reader is 
referred to it for general comparison. 
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SUMMARY OF PART II THE BREAKDOWN OF THE 
POSITIVISTIC THEORY OF ACTION 

Before proceeding to consider a group of writers whose method¬ 
ological background is an outgrowth of idealistic philosophy, it 
seems best to summarize briefly the main outline of the process 
which has formed the subject matter of this part of the volume 
and to formulate as clearly as possible the main conclusions which 
may justifiably be drawn from it 

The Positivistic Starting Points 

In the terms which are most significant here, the starting point 
of the movement is what has been called the utilitarian position 
characterized by atomism, rationality, empiricism, and the 
assumption of random wants, and hence a view of social rela¬ 
tionships as entered into only on the level of means to the actor's 
private ends This is to be regarded as a branch of the wider 
system of positivism It is an inherently unstable position which 
is closely related, as has been seen, to “radical” positivism and 
is continually tending to be transformed into it For critical 
purposes the two may be regarded as phases of the same great 
body of thought 

What makes the utilitarian system so crucial for purposes of 
this study, rather than such doctrines as those of environmental 
or biological determinism, is the circumstance that in connection 
with this stream of thought the means-end schema occupies a 
central place m a way which embodies the methodological schema 
of positive science It forms, hence, a strategic point at which to 
begin a historical analysis of theories about the structure of action 
from the subjective point of view. For the same reasons, among 
the social sciences economics occupies a crucial position Indeed, 
m so far as the conceptual scheme of utilitarian individualism 
emerged from general social philosophy to form the method- 
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ological framework of a special social science, it was predom ¬ 
inantly the economics of the classical school and its successors. 

Finally, the other main, closely related starting point is 
methodological empiricism Though clear self-consciousness is 
rare in this connection, the tendency throughout is to think of 
the analytical concepts of science as corresponding directly to 
observable concrete entities, and a classification of the social 
sciences, if such exists, as corresponding to the different concrete 
spheres of social life. The movement of thought which has ]ust 
been analyzed may be considered as taking tins double departure 
from utilitarianism and empiricism, and partly by direct criti¬ 
cism, partly only by implication, moving progressively away 
from both starting points until a point is reached where the whole 
logical position is radically changed. 

Mabbiialu 

In these circumstances it was not altogether fantastic to begin 
an analysis of the methodology of the theory of action with a 
treatment of the work of an eminent economist. One of Marshall’s 
outstanding traits was his strong empiricist bent He repeatedly 
refused to undertake any systematic abstraction beyond his 
“one-at-a-time" method. His conception of economics was 
thoroughly empirical—a "study of man in the ove-ryday business 
of life ” 

Analysis of what he actually did under tliia comprehensive 
heading, however, has revealed, m analytical terms, two radically 
distinct elements, wliat he called the “study of wealth” and "a 
part of the study of man.” The former has been called in this 
study "utility theory.” As formulated m terms of the conceptions 
of marginal utility and productivity, consumer’s surplus, the 
principle of substitution and the doctrine of maximum satis¬ 
faction, it constitutes a strictly utilitarian element 1 Its under- 
lymg postulate is that of rationality m the adaptation of means 
to individual ends. It constitutes the logical center of his eco¬ 
nomic theory proper—and is the element m which lie Marshall’s 
mam theoretical contributions to economics 

1 Making allowances for the changes winch the elements of the immediate 
sector of the means-end chain undergo ns a result of being transferred from 
the utilitarian framework to that of the more comprehensive theory of action 
which has been developed above 
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If this were all, Marshall would belong entirely in the history 
of technical economic theory and would not concern the present 
study But this element does not stand alone. The “study of 
wealth" is inseparably intertwined with another element, the 
“study of man,” a theory of the relation of activities to the 
processes of production and acquisition of wealth. While Marshall 
touches here and there on environmental and hereditary factors 
and has certain tendencies to hedonism, analysis of his concept of 
activities reveals the fact that its nucleus is a value element, a 
system of common ultimate-value attitudes expressed directly 
m those actions which are at the same time, from another point 
of view, wealth-getting actions 

To a certain extent, notably in his refusal to accept “wants” 
as given data for economics , 1 Marshall’s theory of activities 
modifies the picture of concrete society which most utilitarians 
have considered normal, but for the most part it is directly 
fused with it In fact, in considering Marshall’s version of the 
doctrine of laissez faire, it has been found that the ultimate 
ground for his support of it lay not mainly in his belief m its 
superior “efficiency,” though he did, with certain qualifications, 
hold such a belief. But on the whole more important was his 
feeling that only “free enterprise” offered a suitable field for 
the expression of the qualities of character which he valued on 
ethical grounds Economic activities are thought of, and sanc¬ 
tioned, more as a mode of expressing and developing such 
qualities than as a means to the maximization of satisfactions. 

This view of Marshall’s is important in two principal respects, 
empirical and theoretical Here, with a minimum of self-con- 
sciousness of its methodological implications, is a clear expression 
of the view than an “individualistic” society is not concretely 
to be understood exclusively or even predominantly in terms of 
utilitarian want satisfaction It involves rather as a basic element 
certain common values, among them freedom as an end m itself 
and as a condition of the expression of ethical qualities Essen¬ 
tially the same view is also very prominent m others of the writers 
here under consideration, Durkheun and, as will be seen, 
Weber. 

1 It may be suspected that Marshall’s objection to this doctrine lay not so 
much in the “givenness " ol wants as in the implied assumption of their 
random nature 
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But this view of modern economic individualism is fraught 
with fundamental theoretical implications. It points to a general 
belief m the importance of the element of common values, not 
only somewhere in society, but in direct connection with “eco¬ 
nomic” activities themselves Marshall, without realizing it, was 
here indicating a most important direction for the development 
of social thought His view was, empirically, in a high degree 
correct for nineteenth century free enterprise Hence it was 
impossible to go back to a rigorously utilitaiian interpretation 
of the concrete phenomena There were then, respecting the 
status of economic theory, only two directions of thought left 
open Marshall's empiricism dictated lus choice of one of them. 
It was that economics should be conceived as a science concerned 
with the complete understanding of concrete economic activities 
Hence this theory of activities becomes a part of an economics 
having as its subject nothing less than the “study of man in the 
everyday business of life ” As has been shown elsewhere , 1 this 
path leads to the conception of economics, from a theoretical 
point of view, as an encyclopedic sociology in which all the 
elements bearing on concrete social life have a place, with the 
result that the separate identity of economic theory as a discipline 
is destroyed . 2 

Pareto 

The other path is the one which the present treatment has 
followed, the attempt to define economics as an abstract science 
of one aspect of, or group of elements in, social life One of the 
first to attempt this with methodological self-consciousness was 
Pareto Thus consideration of Marshall’s work has served the 
purpose, first, of bringing out the empirical impoitance of the 
element of common values even in an individualistic economic 
order At the same time, it has raised the question of the method¬ 
ological status of this value element in relation to economics, and 
hence the whole question of the scope of economics m relation to 

1 See Talcott Paksons, "Sociological Moments in Economic Thought,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May and August, 1035 

’ This consequence becomes particularly cleai in the ease of Marshall’s 
faithful disciple, R. W Souter See Talcott Parsons, “Bomo Reflections on 
the Nature and Significance of Economics," Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1934 
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this study This leads, m turn, to consideration of the whole 
question of the subjective analysis of action in terms of the 
means-end schema and its relation to the classification of the 
social sciences, the status of sociology in particular. These are 
the main elements of the methodological problem of this study 
Pareto takes a long step beyond Marshall in the direction of 
elucidating these problems Like Marshall, he was initially, in 
social science, an economist. But they differ m two important 
respects Pareto was, in the first place, much more sophisticated 
m his methodology, and was hence not so liable to the kind of 
empiricism which characterized Marshall Secondly, his cast of 
mind, particularly as influenced by his historical learning, made 
him see the modern economic order m an entirely different 
perspective What to Marshall was “free enterprise” was to 
Pareto “demagogic plutocracy ” 

Pareto’s greater methodological clarity enabled him to work 
out a system of economic theory as an abstract discipline. At the 
same time his historical perspective precluded his following 
Marshall in fusing with this “utility” theory all the other 
significant elements into a simple evolutionary theory deduced 
from a broadened economics This was impossible because so 
many of the nonutility elements which seemed to be important 
to Pareto were either irrelevant to the “economic” or could be 
shown to be analytically independent of it This was especially 
true of the use of force, and the complex of elements he summed 
up as the "sentiments ” So Pareto took the opposite course from 
Marshall, logically isolating the economic element in a theoretical 
system of its own, and supplementing it with a sociology which 
took account systematically of certain noneconomic elements and 
synthesized them with the economic in a final general picture 
Pareto set about this task by employing a starting point which 
fitted directly into the mam analytical scheme of the present 
study, but he employed this starting point for a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent purpose from that which has been the mam concern here, 
the direct formulation of a system of analytical elements of 
action, rather than an outline of the structure of action systems 
Hence the paths soon diverge, but it has been possible to show 
that they converge again when the application of the structural 
analysis here developed to Pareto's own formulation of the total 
system is considered 
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This common starting point is the concept of logical action 
Since it is defined in terms applicable to the isolated unit act 
there is no basis in the definition itself for discrimination of 
economic from other logical elements of action. The defining 
characteristic is the relation of action to a scientifically verifiable 
"theory” such that "operations are logically united to their 
ends” and may, in so far, be understood as proceeding "from a 
process of reasoning.” Nonlogieal is, then, a residual category, 
comprising everything not included m the logical 

The character of the "theory” is that which is definitive of 
logical action Pareto continues his concentration on theories 
in his study of the nonlogieal In so far as these theories do not 
fit into the methodological schema of logico-experimental science 
they are subjected to an operational analysis according to which 
the relatively constant elements are separated from the relatively 
more variable, the residues and derivations, respectively Prom 
this point Pareto proceeds to classify the residues and derivations 
and then to consider their mutual relations with each other and 
with the interests and social heterogeneity m systems. 

Application to Pareto’s scheme of the type of analysis already 
developed here shows that the, analysis into residues and deriva¬ 
tions, and Pareto’s own classification of them, does not explicitly 
take account of a line of analytical distinction winch has been 
found fundamental to the theory of action, that between the 
normative and non-normative elements, the “conditional” 
elements capable of nonsubjective formulation and the "value” 
elements. Both classes are contained m the sentiments which are 
manifested in the residues. This line of distinction has, however, 
been found not to be inconsistent with Pareto’s scheme, but 
rather to constitute an extension of it in a direction which 
Pareto had not himself followed out. Indeed definite starting 
points for such a distinction can be found in Pareto’s own analysis 
Pirst, there are two different kinds of reason why a theory 
relevant to action can depart from the scientific standard, because 
it is wrescientific, involving ignorance and error, and because it is 
nrmscientific, involving considerations outside the range of 
scientific competence altogether Many concrete theories involve 
both kinds of departure, but that is not an objection to the 
analytical distinction More specific analysis has revealed that 
at least two types of elements can be included in the nonscientific 
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category—the ultimate ends of action and the nonexperiential 
entities invoked in explanation of why they should be pursued, 
and certain elements of a selective standard m the choice of 
means which are yet nonscientifie (those involved most con¬ 
spicuously in ritual actions). It has furthermore proved possible 
to verify this analytical distinction by consideration of Pareto’s 
treatment of the subject of Social Darwinism and of the question, 
do the residues correspond to the facts? 

An attempt was then made, taking Pareto’s definition of logical 
action in its structural context as a starting point, to develop 
explicitly an outline of certain of the main structural features of 
total social systems of action. This is an enterprise which, in a 
similar manner, Pareto never undertook at all The first step 
beyond his own formulation was the conception of chains of 
intrinsic means-end relationships These were found to involve 
a differentiation into three “sectors,” ultimate ends, ultimate 
means and conditions, and the “intermediate sector,” the 
components of which are both means and ends according to which 
way they are looked at, from “below” or “above ” Secondly, it 
was found impossible to consider these chains as isolated except 
for certain analytical purposes They form, rather, a complicated 
“web” of interwoven threads, such that every concrete act is a 
point of intersection for a number of them, which segregate 
out both above and below it in the time axis 
It then became evident that action must be considered as 
oriented not only to the higher ends m the same chain, but also 
at the same time to those in other chains as well In so far as this 
simultaneous orientation to a plurality of different alternative 
ends involves the problem of allocation of scarce means between 
them, a distinct aspect of logical action has been separated out, 
which has been called the economic, as distinguished from the 
“technological” where only one end, or chain of them, is involved. 
That the concept of “choice” between alternative ends should 
have a meaning it was found that the ends themselves must be 
related in terms of a more or less integrated system, so that the 
ultimate ends of different chains do not vary simply at random 
All this has been developed without consideration of social 
relationships. When the latter are introduced on the plane of 
logical action the Hobbesian problem of order is raised For when 
the potentiality of mutual use for each other’s ends exists the 
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question arises as to how the terms of the relationship are settled 
and among the possible factors in its settlement is coercion! 
Economic considerations alone can settle these terms only if a 
framework of order controlling coercion is present Problems 
relating to this framework of order in its connection with the 
role of coercion constitute another clearly differentiated aspect 
of the intrinsic means-end system, the “political.” Finally not 
only does the ultimate-end system of an individual constitute a 
more or less integrated whole, but, except for the limiting case 
where order is imposed entirely externally, the same can be said 
of the collectivity, which is to some degree intcgiatcd relative to 
common values. 

The distinctions made in the course of this analysis of the sys¬ 
tems of norms of intrinsic rationality have been found to cor¬ 
respond to those Pareto made in bis discussion of social utility, 
so that the latter may be held to verify the analysis carried out 
here In addition a distinction between two different aspects of 
value integration has been made, m the relation of a framework of 
distributive order involved in discussing the utility^ for a col¬ 
lectivity and that of the ends pursued by a collectivity, which 
must be considered in talking of the utility of a collectivity. 
The latter, the ends of a collectivity, so far as the concrete ends 
are attributable to value factors, will be found to involve common 
ultimate ends. 

Pareto’s two abstract societies may, then, be held to formulate, 
on the one hand, the system of rational norms relevant to a social 
system of action, on the other, the conditional elements. Though 
the former are all, in a sense, rational, certain elements of them 
are nonlogical since it has been shown that the term logical 
action is applicable only to the intermediate sector of the intrinsic 
means-end system 

But the normative or value aspect is found to be involved in 
concrete systems of action not only at the rational pole, but also 
m other respects The indeterminacy of the sentiments is not 
wholly an index of the importance of conditional, dnve elements, 
but consideration of the value aspect of the phenomenon has led 
to the formulation of a broader, less definite concept than that 
of ultimate ends, namely ultimate-value attitudes. There is much 
evidence in Pareto's own treatment that this clement of the 
sentiments is of great importance in the immense field of ritual 
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actions as well as m relation to the intrinsic means-end chain, 
and possibly elsewhere. 

Thus while Pareto himself proceeded from the concept of 
logical action to discriminate certain nonlogical elements of 
action systems without explicit treatment of the structural 
aspect, it has been possible here, taking the same starting point, 
to develop the implications of logical action for the structure 
of a social system This structure has been found to be far more 
complex than any dealt with by a positivistic theory of action, 
or by Marshall In particular it has been possible to show that 
economic theory does not focus attention on this whole structure, 
but only a part of it, one part of that included in logical action 
Marshall's simple fusion of this with an undifferentiated category 
of activities was far from doing justice to the complexity of the 
situation, and necessarily involved him in serious biases 

By contrast with the theories of individualistic positivism from 
which this analysis has started, there are perhaps two primary 
theoretical results of the analysis of Pareto’s work. Though he 
did not himself explicitly undertake to do so, it may be concluded 
that his work conclusively demonstrates, within the framework 
of the action schema, the basic importance of what have here 
been called the value elements This is one of the primary 
difficulties of positivistic theories—they tend to eliminate this 
basic class of factors from consideration In relation to Pareto 
it has been possible to go far beyond simply asserting that they 
have a place, to elucidate in a great many respects exactly 
what that place is, what specific relations, at least on the struc¬ 
tural level, exist between the value elements and those included, 
on the one hand, m the scientific standard of rationality, on the 
other, in the nonsubjective categories (heredity and environ¬ 
ment) Secondly, Pareto’s treatment turns out quite definitely to 
transcend the “individualistic” bias of the positivistic theories 
treated above He has explicitly stated the “sociologistic theo¬ 
rem” in terms which certainly involve value elements, and, m so 
far as they do, would make one of the elements transcending indi¬ 
vidualistic “atomism” the sharing by the members of the society 
of common value attitudes and ends In the context m which 
this theorem emerges in Pareto's thought it is directly connected 
with those elements, the value elements, which are directly 
incompatible with positivistic systems of theory. It culminates, 
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m explicit formulation in his work, in the concept of “the end 
which a society should pursue.” 

All this in turn has empirical consequences of the first magni¬ 
tude. It leads to a conception of the contemporary social situa¬ 
tion, and of the nature and trend of the mam processes of social 
change, which is in the most striking contrast with the views on 
the same subjects of Marshall and his utilitarian predecessors. 
These empirical views of Pareto cannot be interpreted as the 
result merely of temperamental traits, as expressions of his 
personal “sentiments,” but are directly connected with the logical 
structure of Ins theory as here analyzed. His work strongly 
confirms the thesis of the intimate connection between em¬ 
pirical problems and even the most abstract methodological 
considerations 

Finally, Pareto’s development, which at first sight has close 
affinities to positivism, was definitely in the direction of a 
voluntaristic theory of action He was pointed in the right 
direction in this respect by starting his analysis of the action of 
individuals in terms of the means-end schema For this his back¬ 
ground as an economist may be held largely responsible. The 
version of the theory of action at which he arrived is sociologistic 
among other things because the individual is seen to be to a 
greater or less degree integrated with others in relation to a 
common value system But owing to the approach from which 
he started, Pareto was never tempted to conceive this “social" 
element as a metaphysical entity in either a positivistic or an 
idealistic sense On this account he was spared many of Durk- 
heim’s difficulties His work thus provides one of the most 
promising points of departure for the type of theory m sociology 
and the related social sciences in which the present study is 
interested Progress m this direction lies not in repudiating Pareto, 
as so many have thought necessary, but in developing what he 
had begun to a more advanced stage in certain directions 

Durkheim 

Durkheim also started from the same critical attitude But 
unlike the other two he ciiticized utilitarianism not in relation to 
economic theory but, at once more generally and more em¬ 
pirically, by raising the question of the interpretation of an 
individualistic social order. His Division of Labor is more analo- 
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gous to Marshall’s discussions of free enterprise than to his 
technical discussions of economic theory But Durkheim came to 
the same general conclusion as Marshall, that there are involved 
in relations of contract elements other than those formulated in 
utilitarian terms—the “ non-contractual element m contract.” 
In interpreting what was involved in this concept he came, 
empirically, to center his attention on a system of normative rules 
governing the activities and relations of individuals 1 

His second important empirical monograph, Le suicide, dealt 
with what was ostensibly a quite different range of problems, the 
understanding of the factors involved in suicide rates Underly¬ 
ing it, however, was a continuation of his study of contemporary 
society, and it had a direct theoretical continuity with the 
Division of Labor, which has been traced in detail. The first 
important result of this was the empirical demonstration of the 
importance of what he there called “social factors” m suicide 
In the process of arriving at this demonstration he drew into his 
critical range a whole group of theories which had been ignored 
m the Division of Labor, those winch attempted to interpret 
social phenomena exclusively in terms of the external environ¬ 
ment and biological heredity 

At the same time the particular form that his social factors 
took strongly suggested again emphasis on the role of obligatory 
norms This was particularly true of the concept of anomie as 
formulated in the Suicide. But the methodological implications 
of these empirical insights were not clear at this stage. In par¬ 
ticular it seemed difficult to reconcile the subjective treatment 
of contract, of crime, etc. with the objectivism of his concept of 
"couranls suicidagenes," 

At this stage, largely in the Regies but also in the theoretical 
portions of both the Division of Labor and the Suicide, Durkheim 
developed a methodological position to which the name “socio¬ 
logistic positivism” has been given Its starting point was a 
critique of the utilitarian position with its conceptions of the 
subjectivity and spontaneity of individual wants. In this con¬ 
nection Durkheim accepted the empiricist-utilitarian identifica¬ 
tion of the “individual” factor with the concrete desires of 
individuals His own starting point was definitely positivistic as 

1 This was a distinctly different emphasis from that of Marshall, who was 
concerned with the "activities" themselves 
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expressed in. his methodological requirement that social facts 
be treated comma des chases from the points of view both of the 
actor and of the observer. That is, social facts must be thought 
of as reflecting an “external” reality, objective in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the subjectivity of the utilitarians’ wants, “determined” 
as against the “spontaneity” of the latter This is the original 
meaning of his two famous critciia of social facts, “exteiiority” 
and “constraint ” He thus set over against utilitarian teleology 
a positivistic determinism of the traditional soit. His position 
implied acceptance of the utilitarian dilemma and naturally, m 
view of his critical attitude, he took the antiutihtanan alternative 
But it soon appeared that, in view of empirical considerations, 
these criteria weie too broad For, above all from the subjective 
point of view, they did not exclude heredity or the “cosmic” 
environment Hence the necessity, brought out particularly by 
the critical parts of the Suicide and by his critique of “psy¬ 
chologism ” in the JUgles, of finding criteria by which to differenti¬ 
ate the social from the nonsocial (in that sense “individual”) 
factors which were from the actor’s point of view exterior, 
constraining choses. This attempt is couched m teims of (1) the 
synthesis argument, (2) the idea that society is a “psychic” 
reality and (3) the attempt to specify its natuic further m terms 
of the concepts conscience collective and reprisentahons collectives. 
The idea that there must be a social reality distinct from the 
other two had, in terms of methodological formulation, been 
arrived at indirectly by an argument of elimination m terms of a 
rigidly positivistic conceptual scheme. The foiegoing three argu¬ 
ments must be considered as groping attempts to arrive at a 
satisfactoi y formulation acceptable to this scheme, without direct 
positive reference to empirical evidence and hence without 
carrying the conviction of direct and positive empirical insight. 
At this stage Durkheim’s mam empmcally fortified insights so 
far as they could be brought to bear on this conceptual scheme 
were negative and critical All these factors unfortunately, com¬ 
bined with what was at best a half-outgrown empiricism, created 
a logical situation m which Durkheim was with considerable 
plausibility open to the criticism that his social reality was a 
metaphysical entity without empirical relevance At best it was 
superfluous, at worst positively misleading Since most of the 
critics have themselves been positivistic empiricists, this criticism 
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has taken such firm root that it is the dominant feature of the 
current opinion of Durkheim’s work today. This circumstance 
has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring both the positive 
value of the results at which Durkheim had already arrived, and 
still worse, of blinding the great bulk of social scientists to the 
fact of the process of internal development which Durkheim’s 
position underwent fiom this point on and to its immense 
importance To the great majority of sociologists Durkheim is 
still cited as the leading holder of the “unsound” “group-mind” 
theory It would be difficult to discover a more striking example 
of the way in which preconceived conceptual schemes can pre¬ 
vent the dissemination of important ideas 
In tracing Durkheim’s evolution away from this system, the 
first majoi stage consists in his working out the implications 
of some of the main empirical insights of the Division of Labor 
and the Suicide. From thinking of constraint as naturalistic 
causation Durkheim gradually came over to the legalistic view 
of it as a system of sanctions attached to normative rules This 
view made it possible to retain the mam outline of his previous 
conceptual scheme, for the actor was still thought of primarily 
m the role of knowing the conditions of his action It meant, 
however, that these conditions were no longer in true positivistic 
fashion thought of as altogether independent of human agency 
in general, but only that of the individual concrete actor 

The next step was arrived at partly by pushing the analysis of 
the action of a concrete individual farther, partly by working 
out the implications of the conception of constraint as sanction 
Its essence was the perception that the primary source of con¬ 
straint lies in the moral authority of a system of rules Sanctions 
thus become a secondary mode of enforcement of the rules, 
because the sanctions are, in turn, dependent on moral authority 
This step brings Durkheim to the conception of the “social” 
element as consisting essentially in a common system of rules 
of moral obligation, of institutions, governing the actions of 
men m a community It involves a rigorous distinction between 
the conceptions of individual "interest” and moral obligation. 
It is here that Durkheim finds the analytical basis he has long 
been seeking for the distinction between “individual” and 
“social ” The critical attitude toward the utilitarian position is 
retained, but what is set over against it is vastly different. 
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The methodological implication of this development is far- 
reaching Tor heretofore Durkheim has been, seeking, from the 
subjective point of view, to fit m the social factor as one element 
in the subjective schema of rational action as analyzable wholly 
in terms of the methodology of science "Ends” and the othei 
normative elements he has previously identified with utilitarian 
wants But now the whole "social” factor swings over from the 
category of “facts” or “conditions” to the normative side This 
is a radical departure both from the alternatives presented by 
the utilitarian dilemma and from Durkheim’s empiricist bias 
For ends and norms are no longer merely individual but also 
social Moreover, the social factor can no longer be considered a 
concrete entity, for one of its modes of expression is as a factor 
in the concrete ends and norms of individuals Thus in terms of 
the great dichotomy of this study, the social factor becomes a 
normative, more specifically, a value factor, not one of heredity 
and environment. Durkheim’s attempt to rehabilitate the posi¬ 
tivistic position on a sociologistic basis has definitely failed. His 
sociologism has turned out to be fatal to his positivism. 

In his definitely positivistic phase, Durkheim already set forth 
the conception of a plurality of qualitatively distinct social 
types It will be remembeicd that he made this the basis of his 
definition of social "normality ” At that time he put it in terms 
of a social milieu or social structure This social structure is now 
seen to be formed mainly by a common system of normative 
rules which, however, are not completely autonomous but, in 
turn, rest upon a system of ultimate common value attitudes 

Thus Durkheim, proceeding from the analysis of "social facts,” 
especially mass phenomena, arrives by a quite different path at 
essentially the same position Paieto readied by the analysis of 
individual action. It may, then, be concluded that the two are 
essentially different modes of approach to the same fundamental 
problems Both lead to the "sociologistic” theorem when it is 
correctly interpreted to refer to an element in concrete social life 
and not to a concrete entity Moreover, both lead to essentially 
the same conception of one aspect of it as a value element, a 
system of ultimate common values. In Paroto, owing to certain 
peculiarities of his logical scheme, the distinction between hered¬ 
ity and envnonment, on the one hand, and the value elements 
m nonlogical action, on the other, emerged only by implication 
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after following out the consequences of his thought in a direction 
different from that which he himself took. In Durkheim, on the 
other hand, the point of distinction from heredity and environ¬ 
ment was clear at a very early stage His problem was, rather, to 
define the nature of the social element. The outcome was that 
the empirical line between the “individual" and the “social" 
nonutihtanan elements came finally to be identified with that 
between heredity and environment and the value elements 1 

Finally both Pareto and Durkheim retained a place for the 
utilitarian elements of action But the position at which both 
arrived implies an important change in the way in which this is 
conceived The emphasis on the importance of a common system 
of ultimate values precludes the identification of the concrete 
ends of individual action with the random wants of utilitarianism 
The conception indicated is rather that of long, complicated 
interwoven chains of intrinsic means-end relationships culminating 
in relatively integrated individual systems of ultimate ends, each 
of which m turn is to a relative degree integrated in a common 
system. This common system is related to the subsidiary inter¬ 
mediate sector of the chain m various complex ways formulable 
for present purposes mainly (1) as supplying the ultimate end 
of each chain and (2) as forming the source of the moral authority 
of institutional norms. But the common value system is never the 
source of all elements in the concrete immediate ends of the 
intermediate sector 1 There are other elements of various kinds, 
many of which may be held to have centrifugal tendencies 
Hence there is a place for a set of factors the behavior of which 
roughly corresponds to Pareto’s "interests” and hence also the 
necessity for control of these interests is understood 

As a result of these considerations it may be argued that the 
correct way to conceive the methodological place of the sciences 
dealing with elements falling within this intermediate sector 
is not to treat them (as has so often been done) either as sciences 
dealing with concrete departments of social life or (a much subtler 
error) as abstract sciences dealing with hypothetical concrete 

1 There is here a difficulty in that there is no good reason to deny the 
existence of an emergent social element on the biological or psychological 
level See Chap II, pp 72 Jf 

‘There is no reason to deny a role to instinct or other “irrational’' 
elements 
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societies ia which the sole motives of conduct are technological 
efficiency, or maximization of wealth or of power On the con¬ 
trary, technology, economics and politics should be conceived 
as sciences dealing systematically with groups of elements 
analytically separable from the total complex of action, for 
systematic theoretical purposes in absti action from immediate 
consideration of the others, but not on the assumption that the 
others do not exist or even are unimportant. For none of these 
structural elements can exist concietely apart from the others. 
The view of the proper abstraction for the social sciences here put 
forward is not that of a series of hypothetical concrete systems, 
but rather of abstract analytical systems each of which assumes 
as data the mam outline of fundamental stiucture of concrete 
systems of action including the elements other than those 
immediately dealt with by the science in question 

Durkheim, however, having arrived at this conception of the 
place of the "social” as the common value element m action 
in its relations to the intrinsic means-end chain, did not stop 
there. In his study of religion he went farther, opening up quite 
new fields In the distinction of sacxed and profane he found 
another mode of expression in a different set of relationships of 
essentially the same elements formulated in the pievious dis¬ 
tinction of moral obligation and interest. The same attitude of 
respect which excludes calculation of utilitarian advantage is 
observed toward both the sacred object and the moral rule 

But since sacred objects are often concrete, even material 
things, the problem of the origin of their saciedness presented 
peculiar difficulties. Durkheim, unlike the adherents of previous 
schools, solved this problem by the theorem that the relation 
between sacred things and their source was symbolic, not in¬ 
trinsic. The identity of attitude indicated a close relation between 
moral rules and this source Thus Durkheim arrived at the 
proposition that sacred things were symbolic representations of 
"society ” 

This use of the symbolic relationship opened the door to two 
great lines of thought. It led to a view of the nature of religious 
ideas which, as a result of the analysis presented above, may be 
interpreted to imply that the common value system is not 
merely as m Durkheim’s previous thinking, related “backwards” 
to action in the intrinsic means-end chain, that is, action in 
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relation to the empirical aspect of reality At the same time there 
is an organized mode m which men relate themselves and their 
values to the nonempirical aspects of reality For the reasons 
discussed, symbolism plays a peculiarly important part in this 
relation 

This relation is not, however, merely a passive cognitive one, 
but involves active attitudes and action. This action takes the 
form of ritual, which may thus be held to bo an expression m 
symbolic form of ultimate-value attitudes. Thus Durkheim 
has added a whole now normative category to the structure of 
action, giving it a systematic place m his thought, m addition 
to the categories which have found a place closer to the posi¬ 
tivistic tradition Ritual, however, is more than an expression 
In Ins theory of the function of ritual as a stimulant to solidarity 
and energy of action, Durkheim has given added impetus to the 
movement of his thought in the direction of a voluntaristic 
theory of action, involving a system of ultimate values, but 
studying them m their complex relations to the other elements of 
action In fact the results of his theory of religion seem to point 
strongly m this direction, especially in the emphasis he laid on the 
importance of the cult as compared with religious ideas. 

This trend of Durlcheim’s thought as well as many other 
aspects of it is, in general, in accord with that of Pareto’s But 
Durkheim’s methodological starting point and process of develop¬ 
ment were such as to lay emphasis on the structure of action 
systems 'and thus he came to differentiate much more clearly 
than did Pareto some of the different structural elements that 
were thrown together in the latter’s great category of nonlogical 
action Thus, in the first place, Durkheim made, much more 
clearly though from a different point of view, the distinction 
between heredity and environment and the value elements 
Then within the latter category, in addition to the pursuit of an 
ultimate common end or system of ends, Durkheim elucidated 
the peculiarities of the institutional aspect of the role of values in 
action, and finally of the role of ritual, both magical and religious 
In this respect his explicit discussion of the role of symbolism 
is most important Though Pareto had a great deal to do with 
ritual, his direction of interest was not such as to lead him to 
attempt to bring it into so clear a systematic relation to other 
structural elements of action as did Durkheim. 
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With Durkheim’s treatment of institutions and of ritual, the 
outline of the main relations of the "social” factor of ultimate 
common values to action may, so far as they may be formulated 
in terms of the strict means-end relationship, be regarded as 
complete. There are other relations but their systematic analysis 
must await the introduction of somewhat different points of 
view. These other aspects have more to do witli the role of the 
diffuser value attitudes than with that of the rationally for¬ 
mulated ends and norms. There is much suggestive material 
along these lines in Pareto, more than in Durkhoim, for the 
former in his emphasis on the nonlogical was, in some connections, 
apt to stress those things which to the actor failed to fit at all 
into logical categories. But for reasons adduced already, Pareto 
did relatively little to fit these things into a systematic scheme 
of the structure of action 

Finally, Durkheim in his sociological epistemology and other 
related elements of his thought went off also, in his last phase, 
in another direction than that of a voluntaristic theory of action, 
namely toward an "idealistic sociology.” Starting as he did 
with the passive search for an observable reality to fulfill the 
requirements of his social facts, he tended to think of the actor 
as if he were a scientist observing society and adapting himself 
to it This scheme was originally developed in a positivistic 
context When the social factor came more and more to be 
thought of as a value element, the retention of the same schema 
tended to make him see it as a system of "ideas,” that is, of 
eternal objects, which the actor passively contemplates This 
tendency culminated in his sociological epistemology where 
he identified the social factor with the a priori source of the 
categories, thus finally breaking the bond which had held it 
as a part of empirical reality. 1 But once having done this it was 
impossible for him to get back again to empirical reality. He 
vacillated between a reversion to the old empiricism and an 
idealistic position which, combined with his doctrine of social 
types, would produce an impossible sohpsistic skepticism It 
was m the conflict of these two mam tendencies of his later 
thought, and in the midst of the philosophical difficulties which 
the latter raised, that Durkheim's career was cut short What the 
outcome would have been, had he lived, can only be surmised 

1 Though he did not himself admit that it was such a break 
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It is worth while, finally, to call attention to an important 
difference between Pareto and Durkheim Durkheim, in the 
part of the field of present interest, relating particularly to religion 
and ritual, stated explicitly several very important theorems 
which are not to be found m Pareto's work But in order to 
arrive at those theorems and to clarify their methodological 
setting it was necessary for both Durkheim himself and the 
present study to become involved in a complex critical discussion 
of certain methodological and philosophical questions They 
could not have been stated at all in terms of Durkheim’s initial 
conceptual scheme, and his later statements need considerable 
correction before they can be fitted into a scheme which is not 
open to some of the very serious methodological criticisms that 
have been leveled at Durkheim This is not true of Pareto 
From the point of view of the present study Pareto's scheme is 
incomplete, hut there are neither methodological nor substantive 
obstacles to its extension in the directions attempted here 
It is a question of taking Pareto’s starting points and working 
from them Whatever Pareto’s errors may be, and there is no 
reason to believe they are not many, they have not proved to 
be important to this analysis, it has not been necessary to reject 
anything Pareto’s freedom from methodological dogmatism 
derived from philosophical presuppositions stands in marked 
contrast to Durkheim's status in this respect, and accounts for 
Pareto’s being spared many of Durkheim's most confusing 
difficulties 

This summarizes the argument of the first main part of the 
study It seems legitimate to conclude from it that neither the 
radical positivistic position nor the related utilitarian view is a 
stable methodological basis for the theoietical sciences of action 
Marshall came from the very midst of the utilitarian tradition 
and, without meaning to do so, modified it out of recognition. 
The other two attacked it explicitly and successfully Both 
of them tended at times to react from it m the direction of 
radical positivism, but for both that involved difficulties from 
the consideration of which they emerged with the conception of a 
common system of ultimate values as a vital element in concrete 
social life. Durkheim went beyond this to work out some of the 
most important modes of its relation to the other elements of 
action 
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This process may be interpreted to constitute a definite internal 
breakdown of the positivistic theory of action in the work of 
two men strongly predisposed in its favor. In this breakdown 
the sheer empirical evidence played a decisive role along with 
theoretical and methodological considerations It is a process a 
many ways analogous to the recent internal breakdown of the 
conceptual framework of the classical physics _ 

But what is to be built on the rums? lira alternatives« 
be seen emerging—an idealistic theory and a theory which would 
group a number of analytical seienres under the voluntaristic 
concept of action. The latter tendency is predominant in Pareto 
and became, at least, prominent in the later Durkheim. But 
in IlurklieinVs work it was in conflict with the other In this 
situation it is natural to turn to the home of idealistic philosophy, 
Germany, and to see what the tendency of thought has been 
there In general, it may be held that while in the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon countries the primary issue has been between 
positivism and the, voluntaristic theory of action, m Germany 
it has been between the lattei and idealism Some aspects of 
this latter issue will form the main theme of Part III of this 

study. 
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THE IDEALISTIC TRADITION 
Methodological Background 

Like every other great tradition of thought, the idealistic is 
highly complex, composed of many interwoven strands As in 
the earlier case of the positivistic tradition the present sketch 
does not and cannot pretend to render an exhaustive historical 
account, even in outline. It must, rather, content itself with 
selecting, by the ideal-type method, a few major strands which 
are particularly relevant to the problems of this study 1 

For the purposes of this study, it is unnecessary to trace the 
idealistic tradition back to a period earlier than that of Kant, 
Few thinkers have ever displayed so many facets to a variety 
of interpreters It is proposed here only to call attention to a few 
salient points In England and the United States it is customary 
to regard as Kant’s pnncipal contribution his solution of the 
dilemma presented by Hume’s epistemological skepticism. This 
is one major element and a few words must be said about it by 
way of introduction to the others, which are of more immediate 
concern 

The empirical knowledge with the validity of which the 
epistemological discussion of modern philosophy, at least down 
to relatively recent times, has been primarily concerned, has 
been that of the physical world, embodied in the classical system 
of physical theory It was its validity which Hume's skepticism 
attacked and in which Kant restored confidence Kant quite 
definitely shares this preoccupation with the physical world 
Perhaps the clearest indication of this is his inclusion of space, 
by which he clearly meant the physical space of the classical 

1 For purposes of this study the two most useful general accounts are in 
H Freyer, Soziologie als Wirklichkeitsvnssenschaft and E Troeltsch, Der 
Histonsmus und seme Probleme The recent work of Friedrich Memecke, Die 
Entslehung des Histonsmus may also be mentioned, though it has appeared 
too late to influence the formulations of the present chapter. 
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mechanics, as an indispensable schema of intuition, a logical 
prerequisite of empirical knowledge of any sort. Phenomena for 
Kant are things or events in space 1 

Kant’s answer to Hume involved, however, the repudiation 
of the naive empiricist realism which had characterized the 
earlier physical scientists, the “simple faith” of which Profes¬ 
sor Whitehead speaks, 2 which had been broken down by the 
epistemological criticism culminating m Hume. Kant did not, of 
course, return to this but reestablished the validity of physical 
science by reducing physical bodies and events to the status of 
“phenomena,” depriving them of their more substantial meta¬ 
physical reality by making them relative to another order of 
being, the “ideal.” 

But in this process of “relativizing,” the classical physical 
system remained intact, and remained, for the phenomenal world, 
an empirically closed system Man, to be sure, participated m 
this phenomenal world, not only as knowing subject but also as 
object, as a physical body. But this did not exhaust man; he also 
participated in the world of ideas and of freedom The tendency 
of Kantian thought was thus toward a radical dualism reaching 
its most acute point of focus in relation to man—at the same time 
a physical body and a spiritual being. Hence the, Kantian scheme 
favored the reduction of all phenomenal aspects of man, especially 
the biological, to a “materialistic" basis, and produced a radical 
hiatus between this and his spiritual lift;- -a hiatus which still 
persists m the rigidity of the line customarily drawn between the 
natural sciences and the sciences of culture or of mind (Geist) 
in Germany. 

1 There are really two issues involved in this Kantiun position One is 
whether there are in human experience of the empucial world concrete enti¬ 
ties which do not exist in space or have a spatial aspect The negative Kan¬ 
tian position on this issue is probably acceptable, certainly it pioduces no 
difficulties in the present context It is rather the second issue winch is here 
important, which is whether theoretical systems analytically applicable to 
the empirical world, to phenomena in the Kantian sense, must always be 
couched in terms of a spatial frame of reference Since in Kant's time the 
view of analytical abstraction hero put forward was not known, ins view that 
all phenomena are observed "in space” strongly tends to be combined with 
the view that theories which analyze them must involve also spatial cate¬ 
gories, It is this latter tendency which creates the dichotomy at present 
under discussion 

3 A N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, pp. 27-28 
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For Kant the Practical Reason fell definitely on the noumenal, 
not the phenomenal side of the line This meant that man as an 
active, purposive being, an actor, was not to be dealt with by 
the sciences of the phenomenal world nor even by their analytical, 
generalizing methods In this sphere man was not subject to 
law in the physical sense but was free An intellectual appre¬ 
hension of his life and action could be attained only by the 
speculative methods of philosophy, especially by a process of 
the intuition of total wholes (Gestalten) which it was illegitimate 
to break down by “atomistic'' analysis 

In the post-Kantian development of idealism it was this 
element which was in the center of philosophical attention By 
the time of Hegel the phenomenal world was not merely made 
relative to, and to a high degree dependent on, the ideal—it 
was practically absorbed Since what to the idealistic philosopher 
was interesting about man, his action and his culture, was 
radically excluded from the phenomenal sphere, interest m man 
was guided away from general theorizing on the model of the 
physical sciences, but it was by no means extinguished If one 
was forbidden to analyze, one could at least record human acts 
and their effects in their concrete wholeness One could also 
philosophize about these actions and events m terms of their 
significance for the totality of human development 1 Hence 
the tendency for the idealistic interest in human action to 
issue in two main directions—detailed, concrete history on 
the one hand, the philosophy of history on the other— 
which have undoubtedly been the main lines of social thinking 
and research in Germany since the great days of idealistic 
philosophy. 

The two lines have, of course, been by no means completely 
distinct And they have shared with each other several funda¬ 
mentally important characteristics. In the first place the common 
filiation from the idealistic horn of the Kantian dilemma has 
resulted m a common opposition to positivistic trends of thought, 
to anything in the nature of a “reduction'' of the facts of human 
life and destiny to terms of the physical world or to biological 
terms. This tendency has, as has been remarked, found its clearest 
expression in the sharp methodological distinctions drawn 

1 That both these procedures m the end involve analysis is a fact which 
may be neglected for the moment. 
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\ the "natural sciences” and the disciplines concerned 
iman action and culture. 1 

idly, general analytical theory has been aasociated with 
bjectionable positivistic views—hence the tendency to 
te it for purposes of the. nonnatural sciences Perhaps 
ircst expression of this was the almost universal German 
Y, throughout the nineteenth century, to the classical 
ics, Smithiamsmus, as it was frequently called. 

, is perhaps the deepest methodological basis of this 
has lain in the empiricism common to both great tradi- 
' thought As long as this persists, the two are, indeed, 
Table if any attempt is made, to apply them to the same 
c subject matter The only way to avoid conflict is to 
ie fields of their application ngidiy distinct, as is done 
usual German distinction between the natural and the 
tural sciences 

gh empiricism is common to both traditions, it is impor- 
realize that it is not the same thing m the two cases 
stic empiricism has been predominantly a matter of the 
tion” of theoretical systems, to use Piofessor Cohen’s 
or of the "fallacy of misplaced concreteness,” to use 
>r Whitehead's. Its starting point has been the, possession 
ieral analytical scheme which, for a certain body of fact, 
["his circumstance has been interpreted to mean methodo- 
r , that the concrete reality was "reflected” in the con- 
scheme, adequately for all scientific purposes. It has 
with it, inevitably, the implication of determinism 
ically closed system of theory becomes, in an empiricist 
tation, an empirically closed system. This is true regaid- 
its content, whether it is the system of the classical 
cs or of the classical economics 

uestion of determinism has been, understandably enough 
i of the Kantian background, one of the focal points of 
hct. From the idealibtic side the determmist implication 
been taken to indicate a methodologically unsound way 
ng the general analytical scheme to concrete reality 
mid be overcome by correcting the fallacy of misplaced 

lost prominent names in this connection are V. Wmdelband, H. 
id W Dilthey 

orris R Cohen, Reason and, Nature^ pp 224-228,380-302. 
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concreteness On the contrary, the empiricist interpretation has 
been accepted without question Then since it was equally 
accepted as a fundamental fact that human action could not be 
mechanistically determined in this sense, the inference drawn 
was that no general analytical system of theory was applicable 
to this concrete subject matter at all A corollary of human 
freedom was the unique individuality of all human events, in 
so far as they are “spiritual.” 

Hence “idealistic empiricism” has not been a deterministic 
reification of systems of analytical theory, but has involved a 
repudiation of all such theory in favor of the concrete uniqueness 
and individuality of all things human It is in this sense that "his- 
toricism” has been the predominant tendency of German social 
thought on an idealistic basis. Since the general analytical level 
of scientific comprehension is a prion excluded, things human can 
be understood only in terms of the concrete individuality of the 
specific historical case. It is a corollary that all the important 
things cannot be known from a limited number of cases, but 
each must be known by and for itself History is the indispensable 
road to fullness of knowledge. 

It has previously been noted that this tendency has worked 
out m two mam directions. One is the interest in the concrete 
detail of historical processes for its own sake. This is a persistent 
strain of German nineteenth century thought, receiving perhaps 
its most striking methodological formulation in Ranke’s famous 
dictum, that the business of the historian is to render the past 
wie es eigentlich gewesen zst, that is, in all its concrete detail 
It has constituted a major element of almost all the monumental 
works of German historical scholarship in many different fields, 
and has been thus a major motive in the production of one of the 
great intellectual movements of the nineteenth century. Method¬ 
ologically, however, it can scarcely be said to have created a 
school of theory in social matters—it rather issued m a negation 
of theory m general 1 

But there were excellent reasons why this could not remain the 
sole, or even the predominant, trend of idealistic social thought 
Kant himself had, in spite of his idealism, certain strong “indi¬ 
vidualistic” elements, particularly m the ethical aspects of his 

1 As brought out with especial vividness in the famous Methodenslreit 
between Schmollor and Carl Menger 
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thought It may be surmised that this, with its emphasis on 
freedom in its relatively individualistic Kantian sense, pre¬ 
disposed Kantians to a certain “particularistic” mode of 
treatment of human action, emphasizing the uniqueness of the 
particular human individual, and the freedom from determination 
by circumstances of his particular acts 

While perhaps Fichte in one phase of his thought represented 
the culmination of this branch of idealism, the Hegelian branch, 
which was much more influential, went m a different direction 
Its emphasis was on the element of “objectivism” m idealistic 
philosophy 1 as against the greater “subjectivism” of Kant. 
In application to human affairs this led to a kind of “emanation” 
theory. Instead of being treated by and for itself an individual 
human act or complex of action tended to bo interpreted as a 
mode of expression of a “spmt” ( Geist) sharing this quality 
with multitudinous other acts of the same and other individuals 
Thus to Hegel human history was the process of “objectification” 
of the single unitary Weltyeist. 

The result of this tendency was to arrange human activities 
in relation to comprehensive “collective” or “totality patterns ” 
Historical attention was focused not on individual events 
or acts but on the Geist, which constituted then unity. 

Under these conditions the “historical” trend of thinking was, 
however, preserved intact. The unifying concept under which 
discrete empirical data were subsumed was not that of a general 
“law” or analytical element, as in the positivistic tradition, but 
rather a particular, unique Geist, a specific cultural totality 
clearly distinct from and incommensurable with all others It 
is in this emphasis on the importance of historically unique 
cultural systems, and the tendency to treat all empirical data 
m lelation to such systems that the main trend of German 
social theory on an idealistic basis is to be found. 

The various fields in which this tendency has worked out are 
too numerous and complex to detail here. Perhaps the first 
prominent one, outside of history proper, was that of juris¬ 
prudence, where the famous historical school starting with 
Savigny applied this historical method to the analysis of systems 
of law, above all, Roman law. Instead of treating it as the Roman 

1 Objcktiver Geist is the Gorman term. This clement was present in Kant 
but in a position of different relativo emphasis. 
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jurists themselves did, in relation to a universal natural “reason,” 
they saw it as a self-contained system expressing a certain Geist 
which could be formulated in terms of a limited number of 
principles 1 But this system was radically distinct from other 
legal systems, for instance, that of Germanic law 2 
There was a similar movement in the German historical school 
of economics 3 especially in its earlier phase They held that the 
classical economics did not constitute, as its proponents claimed, a 
set of universally applicable principles of economic life, but was 
rather the expression of a particular Geist, that of liberalism, 
individualism, commercialism, Manchestertum. Hence its use¬ 
fulness is confined to the social circumstances where the particular 
“spirit” m question is predominant, it is not of general applica¬ 
tion Hence the attempt to work out m contradistinction other 
alternative economic systems, such as that of the Middle Ages 
In the Hegelian form the background of this “histoncism” 
was a rigidly monistic idealism which in historical application 
required a unified conception of human life and history as a 
whole The bridge between this final unity and the historical 
uniqueness of particular historical epochs and cultures was 
provided by the “dialectic” which left room for qualitative 
differences in the stages of “self-realization” of the Weltgeist, 
each stage standing in certain respects in antithesis to the preced¬ 
ing one 

This movement, however, has also gone through what was, 
in a certain sense, a “positivistic,” critical stage. This has taken 
the form of a skeptical attitude toward great speculative con¬ 
structions on the Hegelian model As is usually the case, however, 
such criticism has attacked only certain elements of the thought 
system, leaving others intact In this particular instance it was 
mainly the continuity of structural principle as between cultures 
which was attacked But the underlying mode of thinking, the 
attempt to organize data about the concept of a Geist and the 
unique “system” associated with it, was left undisturbed 
The result is that the particular historical epochs or their “spirits” 

1 Cf as an explicit recognition of this the title of Jhenng’s work 1 Der Geist 

des rbmischen Rechts 

3 See for instance Gierke’s great work, Dos deutache Genosscnschaftsrecht 
3 This school, under Schmoller’s influence, tended strongly in the direction, 
of a complete empiricism 
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remained m a state of disconnection, a Nebeneinander The dogma 
of individual uniqueness is pushed to the point of breaking all 
theoretical continuity with others So in place of a theory of 
dialectic evolution on the Hegelian model there emerges a com¬ 
plete historical relativism. History becomes a succession of such 
unique and essentially unconnected systems. On the empirical 
plane one of the first radical representatives of this relativistic 
view is Dilthey 1 Since his time the same tendency has been 
carried still farther onto the epistemological plane by the recent 
movement known as Wtssenssottologie. 2 

As has already been noted, this emphasis on the whole, the 
totality of a cultural system, has involved a repudiation of the 
type of analytical theory inherent m the conceptual structures 
of the positivistic tradition The prevailingly empiricist temper 
which has characterized both parties to the controversy has only 
served to intensify this repudiation, since it is unquestionably 
true both that these theories, of the classical economics for 
instance, have failed to do justice to certain of the concrete 
facts, and that an important and valid correction of them could 
be arrived at by viewing the phenomena concerned from the 
point of view of cultural totality 3 Thus the prevailing German 
view has been very far from completely lacking its own empirical 
justification 

At the same time this repudiation of general analytical concepts 
and the corresponding emphasis on organic totality has forced 
German theory into methodological paths which were highly 
dubious from the point of view of those interested in analytical 
theory For, on the one hand, science could not be limited to the 
isolated observation of discrete individual facts and phenomena— 
particular acts and events—as one branch of German empiricism 
would require At the same time, there was no general analytical 
theory in terms of which to organize particular discrete observa¬ 
tions, and to evaluate their scientific significance. Hence the 

1 Spengler also gives one of the more radical instances of this view 

1 Perhaps the best-known representative is Karl Mannheim C/ his 
Ideologic und Utopie, translated by Louis Wirth & Edward Shils as Ideology 
and Utopia. For a general sketch of the literature of the movement, see E. 
Grlinwald, Das Problem der Soztologio den W-isscns. 

* Prom the above analysis it will be clear that one main reason for this is 
the fact that the phenomena are in fact "organic," a fact obscured by the 
"atomistic" tendencies of utilitarian and positivistic social theories. 
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necessity for recognizing a source of knowledge with little place 
in the repertoire of science as generally understood—a kind of 
"intuition” for the peculiar structures of wholes which could 
neither be “observed” in the usual operational Bense, nor con¬ 
structed by the ordinary theoretical processes 1 

The methodological conflict has been the more irreconcilable 
the more definitely positivistic thought has been "mechanistic” 
and “atomistic,” and, indeed, throughout a good deal of its 
history these characteristics have been strongly marked The 
stock German criticism of the ideas of the "enlightenment,” 
of utilitarianism, positivism, rationalism, has run in these terms 
Over against this has been set some version or other of an 
“organic” view Germany has been preeminently the home of 
“organic” social theory all through the nineteenth century and 
up to the present 

The dichotomy of "mechanistic,” “atomistic” or “individ¬ 
ualistic” and “organic” is stated, however, in exceedingly 
general and formal terms It denotes scarcely more than the 
most formal general relations of parts or units to a whole In 
the course of the development of German thought a more 
specific account of what is involved has gradually emerged. 

The issues between German idealism and Western European 
positivism have been more than merely methodological in the above 
formal sense They have concerned differences over the substan¬ 
tive factors invoked in explanation of human action The original 
Kantian dualism laid down a sharp distinction between the 
sphere of “nature,” of phenomena, of determinism, on the one 
hand, and that of freedom, of ideas, of Geist, on the other The 
mam line of German social thought has been concerned with the 
latter sphere This means that its “orgamcism” has not been 
mainly a matter of the biological analogy, though this has some¬ 
times appeared, but has lam m this sense m the ideal sphere 

The essential “reality” then, the determining factors in human 
life and action, has tended to be found on this level. There 
is, however, a radical distinction between this order of reality 
and that dealt with by positivistic thought, or given in Kant’s 
world of phenomena The latter is a complex of elements func- 

1 Hence the tendency for the “hard-boiled scientific” wing to run off into 
the historical particularism noted above Schmoller is a conspicuous 
example. 
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tionally or causally related to each other. This conception 
involves at least the postulate of process in time —for underlying 
every conception of causal relationship is that of variation 
Two entities are causally related if, and in bo far as, a change 
in one will result in a change in the other. Change m this context 
certainly implies temporal process. 

An “ideal reality,” on the other hand, implies a complex of 
elements mutually related to one another—constituting hence 
a “system”—but this mode of relationship is of a radically 
different character from the causal—it is a “complex of mean¬ 
ings.” 1 Thus a scientific theory is a complex or system of prop¬ 
ositions logically related to one another 2 Similarly an artistic 
“form” constitutes a structure of elements, in the case of a 
symphony, for example, of sound combinations, related to each 
other, not logically, but still “meaningfully” There is, to use 
Professor Kohler's 3 term, a certain mutual “requiredness” 
such that it is quite evident when a “false” note is struck, as 
it is possible to detect, in a theory, a logical fallacy 

Whatever else they may be, these meaningful relations of the 
elements of a system are not causal relations Two circumstances 
may be noted to bring this out In the first place, the i elation to 
time is fundamentally different. Logical relations are timeless 
as is the form of a work of art This is not to say that such .systems 
do not have an origin in time in one sense—of the time of their 
creation. 4 Nor docs it mean that time is irrelevant to the form of 
concrete symbolic expression, as in music or poetry What it 
means is that the system of meanings “m itself” is atompoial 
The relations between the elements of the system are not relations 
in a temporal process but are of a radically different order 5 

1 Smmusammenhang, in the expressive German term. 

2 In discussing these things it is both important and difficult to keep two 
levels of discourse distinct, that of the ideal system “in itself" and its 
relations to action Thus in the first sense a change in one proposition of a 
system of scientific theory results in changes in other propositions of the 
same system But though there are in the logical sense “inevitable” implica¬ 
tions, it is not in the real world inevitable that they should be drawn. To the 
actor correct logic states a norm conformity with which ih problematical 

’ Wolfgang KCiiler, m Wdliam James lectures at Harvard University 
(unpublished). 

4 That is, in their relation to action 

1 This is brought out by the fact that the “same” meanings may be 
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Secondly, the relation to action is entirely different. As has 
been shown at great length, causal relations are relevant to 
rational action in the role of conditions and means In so far 
as causal relations subsist between elements of his situation the 
actor is thereby "conditioned” m the sense that attainment 
of an end in the given situation depends on his “taking account 
of” these relations Meaningful relations, on the other hand, 
condition action 1 in one sense, but not in the same sense Their 
role is normative—they express relations between various 
elements and aspects of an ideal toward winch action is oriented 
In elaborating a theory for instance, there is nothing m the 
conditions of his situation to prevent the theorist from making 
a logical error—what prevents him is, rather, his effort to con¬ 
form his action to the norm of logical correctness Similarly, m 
playing a musical theme it is perfectly “possible” objectively 
for a pianist to strike a “wrong” note He avoids doing it because 
it would contravene the normative requiredness of the musical 
form 

It has already appeared m the course of the present analysis 
of action that at least two modes of relation of “ideal” elements 
to the spatial and temporal aspects of experience are significant 
to action, whatever others further analysis might disclose. 
Normative elements may, that is, be related to action and 
thought, first, m an intrinsic context and, second, as one term 
of a symbolic relation. 

The first relation is that which lies closest to positivistic 
modes of thought, since for thought processes the elements of 
scientific methodology constitute such a norm, especially the 
logical, and in so far as action is rational, in the sense employed 
throughout this study, the same elements are normative not 
only to thought but also to action. Or, better, thought, con¬ 
sidered as a process of attaining knowledge, is one case of a 
much larger category of actions oriented to logical norms. In 
this context the meaningful elements of action become, in the 
terms of a voluntaristic theory of action, of causal significance, 
for it is only m terms of orientation to such norms that a measure 

expressed m two different symbolic media, one of which does and the other 
does not require temporal order Thus Euripides’ plays and Phidias’ sculp¬ 
ture may be said to express roughly the Bame things 

1 That is "make a difference” m it 
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of independence of the processes of action from their conditions 
is conceivable. 

The second mode of relation, the symbolic, has come into 
prominence especially in connection with Durkheim’s treatment 
of religion At the polar extreme there ceases to be any intrinsic 
relation between the particular symbol and its meaning; certainly 
the relation is not that between the non-normative elements of a 
situation and a norm In this context spatiotemporal phenomena 
of all sorts are capable of interpretation, not m terms of their 
intrinsic properties and their causal relations, but as symbolic 
expressions of meanings or systems of meanings In so far as 
phenomena are interpreted in this context, it means dispensing 
with the causal explanation of the natural sciences altogether. 

For the connection between a particular symbol and its mean¬ 
ing is m the causal sense always arbitrary It can be known only 
when a key is provided to open the door, when the “language" 
is known The only intrinsic element common to symbols and 
their meanings is that of order And this can never be grasped 
by the isolated study of particular symbols, but only m terms 
of their mutual relations in systems 1 This fact undoubtedly 
constitutes one of the basic reasons for the " organicism ” of 
German social thought, its hostility to any attempt to break 
down the concrete whole analytically. Both modes of relation 
of the ideal or meaningful to the spatioteznpoial play a prominent 
part in idealistic social thought, with, however, a tendency for the 
symbolic to take precedence ovei the normative. 

In the course of time this basic distinction between causal and 
meaningful relationships has come to be embodied in methodolog¬ 
ical terms As distinct from the analytical methods of the natural 
sciences, that of the sciences of “Culture” has been given the 
particular name Verslehen Under this somewhat difficult concept, 
which owes more perhaps to Dilthey than to anyone else, the 
most important meaning for present purposes is its refeience to 

l That the “key" is necessary even here is brought out vividly by the 
experience of archaeologists with inscriptions Bcfoie the discovery of the 
Rosetta stone Egyptian hieroglyphs had been known for a long time There 
was no mystery about their physical properties - nothing significant has been 
added to our knowledge in this respect. What wus needed was their meaning, 
which was provided by a translation of these symbols into a known lan¬ 
guage—Greek For lack of such a key many inscriptions such as the Minoan 
and the Mayan can still not be deciphered 
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the grasp of symbolic relationships. An entity is verstanden 
when it is given a place in a system of meaningful relationships, 
by which it acquires Sinn. If it is itself an ideal entity, for 
instance, a proposition, this takes place directly. If not, if it is 
rather a spatiotemporal object or event, the method of Verstehen 
involves a further step—this entity must by symbolic interpreta¬ 
tion be assigned a meaning which makes it congruent to such an 
ideal system 

As will be seen these considerations by no means exhaust the 
concept of Verstehen, particularly as employed by Weber. An¬ 
other fundamental aspect is its reference to “subjective” 
phenomena In so far as “meanings” may be said to have an 
empirical spatiotemporal “existence” at all it is “in the mind .” 1 
There is unquestionably an exceedingly close connection between 
the apprehension of meaningful relations as such, on the one 
hand, and the study of the subjective aspect of action, on the 
other Here only a reference is made to the relation It will have 
to be discussed at considerable length in connection with Weber 

If, however, the above interpretation of the mam line of Ger¬ 
man idealistic social thought is correct, the chronic conflict of 
that thought with that on a positivistic basis is not surprising 
Against mechanism, individualism, atomism, it has placed 
organicism, the subordination of the unit, including the human 
individual, to the whole Against essential continuity in its 
field of study, which has looked upon particular cases as instances 
of a general law or principle, it has emphasized the irreducible 
qualitative individuality of the phenomena it was studying and 
has issued in a far-reaching historical relativism. 

But underlying these differences is a still more fundamental 
one. Positivistic thought has always directed its efforts to the 
uncovering of intrinsic causal relationships in the phenomena, 
idealistic thought to the discovery of relations of meaning, of 
Smnzusammenhang With this difference has gone that of 
method—on the one hand, causal theoretical explanation, on 
the other, interpretation of meaning, Sznndeutung, which has 
seen in the concrete facts of its field symbols, the meanings of 

1 Or “embodied m symbols” which, since they hove a meaning, imply an 
understanding mind Still another aspect is the subjective understanding of 
action and its motivation in relation, to normative elements Sec below, 
Chap. XVI, pp. 635 ff. 
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which are to be interpreted. The order and system of social 
phenomena has been a meaningful , 1 not a causal order at all. 

Given the empiricist bias characteristic of both traditions, a 
mutual aggressiveness was inevitable The positivist has per¬ 
sistently tried to “reduce” ostensibly meaningful systems to a 
causal basis, to make his causal analysis cover all intellectually 
apprehensible relationships, the idealist, on the other hand, has 
with equal insistence tried to absorb causal relationships into 
meaningful systems Both have been imperialistic in the sense of 
attempting to make their own methodological principles cover 
the whole field of things knowable, at least in relation to human 
beings 

Earlier in this study the attempt has been made in the course 
of a long analysis to bring out certain fundamental difficulties 
of a completely positivistic version of the theory of action, and 
to demonstrate to what extent the positivistic theory of action 
has itself become involved in these difficulties and m so doing 
has transcended the rigidly positivistic basis, developing at least 
partly in an idealistic direction. The task of the present section 
will be to follow the reverse process and show some of the inherent 
difficulties of a completely idealistic position, and how positivistic 
elements have come into the idealistic tradition. It will not, how¬ 
ever, do merely to say that both the positivistic and the idealistic 
positions have certain justifications and there is a sphere m 
which each should be recognized It is necessary, rather, to go 
beyond such eclecticism, to attempt, at least in outline, an 
account of the specific modes of interrelation between the two. 
It is in this connection that the voluntaristic theory of action 
assumes a place of central importance It provides a bridge 
between the apparently irreconcilable differences of the two 
traditions, making it possible, in a certain sense, to “make the 
best of both worlds ” 2 

It should almost go without saying that the category “systems 
of meaning,” or “meaningful complexes,” is not homogeneous 

1 The term sounds somewhat awkward m English but seems to be the best 
available translation of the Gorman smnvoll and its various related 
wordB 

1 It should bo clear to the reader that in the view put forward here action 
is precisely the point of articulation in human experience between the causal- 
functional and the symbolic-meaningful elements Hence a dogmatism which 
assigns exclusive validity to either one is unsuitable in this field 
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but covers a number of different types It is not intended any¬ 
where in this work to attempt thoroughgoing analysis which 
could issue in an exhaustive classification Certain distinctions 
will, however, naturally emerge from the general theoretical 
framework of the discussion to be more precisely formulated 
later on At the present juncture, however, one fact should be 
noted and its significance suggested One such type of meaning 
complex has been of paramount importance in relation to the 
positivistic tradition, namely scientific theory A most important 
result of the above analysis of Pareto’s work was to develop a 
clear distinction between it and another type which is also highly 
significant for action, that is, value ideas. 

It is not fortuitous that in so far as the idealistic tradition has 
been concerned with human action it has been upon the latter 
that the principal stress has been laid If the Volksgeist or other 
Geist has been held by various schools to be the central determin¬ 
ant of a concrete system of action or relationships to be analyzed, 
its content will generally be found to consist in normative value 
ideas, a set of conceptions of what human actions and relation¬ 
ships should be Furthermore the actual treatment of historical 
cases will be found to bring out the close affinity of these value 
systems to other meaning systems such as religious and meta¬ 
physical ideas and artistic styles, all of which stand in sharp 
contrast to scientific theories. 

In the discussion of Durkheim the significance of this basic dis¬ 
tinction has already been commented upon Scientific theories 
constitute the closest connecting link between the causal and the 
meaningful elements of reality because, while the theories as 
such are systems of meaning, the symbolic references involved 
are to systems of intrinsic causal relationship This is not m the 
same sense true of the other types of meaning system—they can, 
m fact, be arranged m a series extending from purely scientific 
theories at one end to what are “pure forms of expression” at 
the other, m which intrinsic elements are of only symbolic 
significance. Certain types of art form constitute the clearest 
example of the second category 

The Problem op Capitalism 

So far the discussion of the idealistic tradition has been con¬ 
fined to a bare logical outline with only sporadic references to 
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particular developments of thought in specific fields. Before clos¬ 
ing this chapter the main stages of development of one particular 
historicotheoretical problem—capitalism—will be sketched both 
to illustrate the way in which the logical distinctions of the fore¬ 
going discussion are involved in a particular subject matter, and 
because it forms the central empirical focus of Weber’s work 
which will be taken up m detail m the two following chapters 

The disposition to consider the modern economic order as a 
historically unique system of relationships expressing a particular 
Geiat was already strong in the earlier historical school of eco¬ 
nomics As has been noted, the classical economics was thought 
of as an expression of this Geist and hence as applicable only to 
this particular set of relationships, those of an “individualistic” 
order. But by far the most important thinker to work out a 
theory of the modern economic order on a historical basis was 
Marx 1 It is the Marxian system which has formed the central 
focus of the German discussion of capitalism 

Manx 

Marx is not generally considered as belonging to the historical 
school of economics as such He is, in the respects of importance 
here, a direct descendant of Hegel Whatever may be the conflict 
involved in the difference between Hegelian idealism and Marxian 
materialism, in certain essential respects Marx took over a 
Hegelian mode of thought Like Hegel he worked out a philosophy 
of history conceiving human development as a single process 
toward a determinate goal, though both the goal and the char¬ 
acter of the process differed from Hegel’s account But also like 
Hegel and unlike the positivistic evolutionists he conceived the 
process not as continuous m a single line, each stage constituting 
in certain respects a quantitative increase over the previous 
stage, but as dialectical That is, while there is continuity in the 
process as a whole, each stage forms a well-marked “system” 
distinct in principle of organization from the others, and arising 
in direct conflict with its predecessor in the scries While m a 

1 For purpoaca of the present discussion it is not necessary to attempt to 
distinguish in Marxian thought the specific contributions of Marx from those 
of Engels, The reader may, if ho prefers, substitute ” Marx-Engels” for 
“ Marx ” in the following pages 
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continuous process the delimitation of stages is arbitrary, this 
is not the case in a dialectic process 

As has been noted, 1 for his own purposes Marx took over the 
mam framework of the classical economic theory But, character¬ 
istically, he turned it from an analytical theory of the economic 
aspect of social phenomena m general into a historical theory 
of the functioning and development of a particular economic 
system, the capitalistic There is relatively little light to be found 
in Marx on what economic theory would be required by other 
systems, such as the feudal or the socialistic But m spite of this 
it is entiiely clear that the capitalistic system is definitely dis¬ 
tinct, not merely as a stage, but m principle, from both its 
predecessor and its putative successor in the dialectic process. 

The classical economic theory had been put forward on an 
empiricist basis—which Marx did not question Hence it neces¬ 
sarily involved elements of social organization—what some 
modern writers would call "institutional” elements But in those 
he chose to emphasize, Marx differed strikingly from the principal 
classical theorists Their mam concern was with the phenomena 
of division of labor and exchange as between discrete individuals, 
each producing a complete commodity for the consumers’ 
market; this was at least the mam institutional starting point 
Marx, to be sure, took over the conception of a plurality of 
competing productive units, but centered ail attention which, in 
spite of strong suggestions in Malthus and Ricardo, was new in 
its intensity and emphasis on the theoretical consequences, oil the 
internal structure of the productive unit. 

Here, of course, what mainly interested him was what Malthus 
had referred to as the “division of society into classes of employ¬ 
ers and laborers ” There was thus an internal conflict of interest 
withm the basic unit of the system, the capitalistic enterprise. 
This was the class conflict, involving a power relationship between 
the classes 

Thus it was its class structure based, m turn, upon the organi¬ 
zation of the unit of production, which primarily characterized 
the capitalistic system for Marx, and it was this element which 
he generalized beyond the capitalistic system to make the 
systematic unifying principle of the whole evolutionary process. 
It was, on the one hand, its specific class structure which char- 

1 See Chap III, pp. 107 Jf. 
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acterized each social system, this class structure m each case 
being founded in the “conditions of production.” Each system is 
dominated by a class but at the same time requires, and in its 
own development creates, another class which, in turn, destroys 
it. Thus, on the other hand, it is class conflict which constitutes 
the dynamic element of the evolutionary process and forms the 
contradiction between any one system and its predecessor or 
successor as the case may be. It is this element, a form of the 
power element of the previous discussion, which gives the Maix- 
lan theory its dynamic cast as against the equilibrating tendency 
of “orthodox” economic theory 

It is now possible to approach the question of what can be 
meant by materialism in the Marxian sense The experience of 
this study has certainly been that it is always helpful to attempt 
to understand a writer in terms of the polemical oppositions of 
the thought of his time Marx’s own polemics were aimed mainly 
in two directions, ag<ainst Hegelian idealism and against the 
Utopian socialists But before taking up the implications of this 
double polemic it is well to eliminate one possible and rather 
frequent misapprehension Marx did not use the word material¬ 
ism in the familiar positivistic sense of reducing social phenomena 
causally to terms of the nonhuman environment, as natural 
resources, or of biological heredity or some combination of both. 
This interpretation is definitely precluded by the historical 
features of the Marxian theory. To bo sui o, natural rcsoui ccs are 
of fundamental importance m it, as is also nationalism with 
whatever racial basis may underly it, but m both cases the 
importance derives from the relation of these elements to a 
particular form of social organization. They cannot, however, 
account for the social organization itself, since these factors 
have not changed in the process of development of the capitalistic 
system, There is a fundamental element in capitalism independ¬ 
ent of men's biological needs, their other biologically inherited 
traits or their external environment Maixism is a social doctrine. 

Marx made the famous remark that Hegel was standing on 
his head and he, Marx, set him right side up. What does this 
mean? Only that the dynamic forces of history are not to be found 
in the immanent self-development of a Gcist in the Hegelian 
sense, but in a different sphere, that of men’s “interests,” 
Materialism is here to be understood by contrast with the 
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specific Hegelian sense of idealism It is as such a residual 
category and not to be identified with the prevailing West¬ 
ern sense of the same term in the common phrase scientific 
materialism. 

The other related epithet most frequently applied to Marx, 
determinism, acquires its meaning largely by contrast with 
Utopian socialism The Utopians, of whom Owen and Fourier 
may serve as examples, belong mainly to a phase of the movement 
of thought discussed above 1 as radical rationalistic positivism 
In relation to the irrationalities of contemporary social conditions 
they were characterized by a belief in the overwhelming power 
of reason to show men the “true" conditions of their happiness, 
independently of the particular situation a given individual 
happened to be m Then all that would be necessary to change 
a social system would be to appeal to the “reason ’’ of individuals, 
above all of those in positions of responsibility, to show them the 
irrationality of the present order and the reasonableness of the 
alternative proposed 

To this Marx opposed his view of “interests” There is, in. 
Marx, no suggestion of a radical anti-mtellcctuahsm of the 
positivistic variety Indeed, he could not have accepted classical 
economic theory had he taken this position Men acted rationally 
for him, even if m a somewhat limited sense more suggestive of 
Hobbes than of Locke or Condorcet But they acted rationally 
within a given concrete situation and within such a situation the 
rational norm itself necessitates certain lines of action, precluding 
others Men, precisely because they do act rationally, will follow 
their “interests” as defined for them by the situations in which 
they are placed 

It was inherent m the conceptual framework of the classical 
economics that strong emphasis should be thrown on the positive 
advantages of the division of labor By comparison with the state 
of nature it was a more efficient way of securing means to want 
satisfaction The mechanism of competition was thought of more 
in this light and less as a mechanism of control, and even when it 
was considered as the latter, it was thought of more as a check 
on possible abuses than on anything else. 

Marx, through his doctrine of interests, elevated not only 
competition but the whole structure of the economic order into a 

1 Chap III, p. 119-121 
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great control mechanism, a compulsive system. This is the 
essential meaning of Marx’s conception of economic determinism. 
It is not a matter of psychological antirationalism, bat of the total 
consequences of a multitude of rational acts On the one hand, 
the system itself is the resultant of the myriad of individual acts 
but, on the other, it creates for each acting individual a specific 
situation which compels him to act in certain ways if he is not 
to go contrary to his interest, Thus for Marx exploitation was 
to be blamed on neither the unreasonableness nor the plain selfish¬ 
ness of the individual employer, but the employer was placed in a 
situation where he must act as he did, or be eliminated in the 
competitive struggle 1 

Thus, while “liberal” theory focused its mam attention on 
the superior efficiency of an individualistic order, Marx stressed 
its compulsive aspect and through this the total structure of 
the system. The system itself would be thought of as self-act¬ 
ing. Once the individuals involved in it are placed in the situa¬ 
tions that are given, their actions are “determined” so as to 
maintain the system as a whole, oi rather to drive it forward on 
the evolutionary course, to end at last m its self-destruction 

The peculiar forms of compulsion found m the capitalistic 
system are not universal, but are limited to its particular condi¬ 
tions, to its specific combination of the “conditions of produc¬ 
tion ” Under feudalism, exploitation of labor in the capitalistic 
enterprise was not the dominant feature of society, and with 
the advent of socialism it will cease to be The essential question 
of Marxism, then, is, what are the factors accounting for this 
situation which results in capitalistic determinism? This raises 
again the question of materialism 

The materialistic view, m the Marxian sense of the term, is 
that the compulsive discipline m one system, the capitalistic 
for instance, is a development from the similarly compulsive 
conditions of the preceding system Histoiy constitutes from this 
point of view an unbroken chain of such deterministic systems 
Whatever the degree of their incommensurability with each other, 
and of the importance of class conflict as the propulsive dynamic 
force in the dialectic process, the causal link is unbroken and 
each system by the process of its own “immanent ’’breakdown 

1 An. excellent discusmon of this aspect of Miux m to ho found in Sombart’s 
Der ■proleiarischa Soztahsmus, 
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inevitably gives birth to its successor m the senes Naturally 
this conception implies an original historical element m the sense 
of an originally deterministic set of conditions of production out 
of which the whole thing flows 

It should be emphasized again that the determinism of the 
theory lies not on an individual-psychological, but on a social, 
level. It is the situation which dictates a given course of action, 
m a different situation all would be changed Many Western 
critics of Marx have thought to detect an insoluble contradiction 
between the determinism of his historical materialism and the 
advocacy of an active revolutionary policy Indeed, if Ins mate¬ 
rialism were of the positivistic variety this would be the ease— 
but it is not It arises out of the resultant of innumerable rational 
acts, each act presupposing a given situation Marx’s difference 
from the classical economists is merely this • In the first place he 
threw his attention from the rational process itself back to the 
situation which dictated its course Secondly, with the aid of the 
dynamic clement supplied by the conception of class conflict 1 
he saw what the classical economists did not see, that the funda¬ 
mental character of these situations was subject to historical 
change He thus introduced an element of historical relativism 
of the first importance 

But his conception of social causation remained essentially 
that of the classical economists; it was, in the terminology of 
the previous discussion, essentially utilitarian, with the addition 
of the historical element It shares with them the complete pre¬ 
occupation with means and conditions of action, hence the cor¬ 
responding implicit assumption of the randomness of ultimate 
ends. 

Marx took over the mam “economic” elements of the classical 
theory, including the conception of a self-regulatmg competitive 
system But, as has been stated, he differs in his emphasis on a 
particular form of social organization Hence he invoked for 
the dynamic part of the theory, elements not central to the main 
framework of classical theory It is interesting to note what these 
are: One is industrial technology, the development of which is 
to be thought of as a continuous linear process. Of course the 
orthodox economists were by no means oblivious of this, but they 
thought of it only in its bearing on productivity, while for Marx 

1 In combination with technological advance 
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its main significance lay in its relation to social organization, 
starting with the structure of the productive unit. Thus there is 
one dynamic factor of a linear character. 

The other is, of course, the class struggle This it is which, in 
its particular combination with the technological and the 
economic, characterizes a given economic system and constitutes 
the element of discontinuity, because the class structure of each 
is different, the different systems cannot be compared This 
is, however, at bottom a type of power element in the above 
sense, 1 a power relation on the basis of a given situation. 

Thus Marxian economic determinism is a matter not of eco¬ 
nomic causation alone in the specific sense arrived at in the 
previous discussion but of the total intermediate sector of the 
intrinsic means-end chain, a combination of technological, 
economic and political determinism It is materialistic only as 
opposed to idealistic in the Hegelian sense It has no necessary 
implication of materialism in the usual positivistic sense. 2 

It is true that there is also another element in Marx—that 
expressed in his revolutionary side. The proletariat is char¬ 
acterized, m the first place, by a particular interest in the capi¬ 
talistic order But there is a fundamental differ ence between the 
case where this interest is dormant, expressed only in attitudes 
to immediate situations, and the case of class consciousness. 
At the class-conscious level another factor enters the situation, 
the organized concerted action of the proletariat to overthrow 
the existing- order and establish socialism This looks very much 
like a common value element. Why does it not play a part in 
Marx’s general view of history instead of entering only at this 
one point? 

In the first place Marx was after all an evolutionist In such a 
context there is nothing inherently unreasonable in thinking of a 
given phenomenon as emergent at a fairly well-defined point in 
the process And his view of human nature did not logically 
preclude the possibility of this Sprung m die Freiheit But, 
secondly, Marx himself undoubtedly shared to a large extent 
the rationalistic-anarchistic philosophy of the Utopian socialists 
whom he criticized. He differed from them in possessing a far 

1 Cf Chapter III, p 109, 

1 Modified of course by the instability of the utilitarian position which 
has been analyzed 
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greater degree of realism about the process by which the goal 
could be reached The appeal to reason could not be effective 
regardless of social conditions, but only when it corresponded 
to an interest. And only at this stage of the total evolutionary 
process did the particular basis of interest exist 

But there is one and,only one goal. Marx was in a sense a 
sociological relativist—but by no means an ethical relativist 
And his ethical absolutism unquestionably meant the focusing 
of his whole system of thought, m its pragmatic aspect, on the 
conditions for the realization of his own ideal In this respect 
it is logically the exact counterpart of the Hegelian system, with 
different content 1 

Sombart 

As has already been noted, the Marxian theory m the broader 
aspects which have been under discussion here 2 has formed the 
focus of the discussion of capitalism in Germany In closing 
this chapter a brief outline may be presented of one prominent 
issue of the discussion, the theory of Werner Sombart, which 
may be said in a sense to have assimilated the main content of 
Marx into the framework of orthodox historicoideahstic thought 
Then in the next chapter Weber's treatment of the same set of 
problems will be taken up m more detail It differs in important 
respects from that of both Marx and Sombart 

The subject of Sombart’s life work has been the study of a 
single, historically unique economic system—modern capitalism. 3 
In the process, however, Sombart has not considered himself 
merely as a historian but quite definitely as an economic 
theorist But in his view there is no such thing as general economic, 
theory applicable to the facts of any time or place, but only 
the theory of an indefinite plurality of economic systems, each 
separate from the others. Sombart himself gives us only the 
theory of one particular economic system, capitalism, in all its 
ramifications, and to throw it into relief, a sketch of two pre- 

1 On this aspect of Marx cf Troeltsch, Hiztonzmus, pp 314 ff 

2 It is noteworthy that in Germany only the socialists have been much 
preoccupied with the technicalities of Marxian economic theory His 
broader influence has been exerted almost entirely in such fields as the 
problems of capitalism and historical materialism. 

8 Documented mainly m Sombart’s massive work, Der modcrne Kapilalvt- 
mus, 2d ed. 
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capitalistic systems, self-sufficient economy and the handicraft 
system. 

The economic system is not for Sombart a historical phenom¬ 
enon which he merely describes, but an "ideal type” 1 which he 
employs for the understanding of the concrete historical process. 
For him the radical discontinuity of economic systems applies 
only to the typo The concrete process itself is continuous, repre¬ 
senting a gradual shading off of systems into each other 

But however much Sombart may emphasize the abstract 
theoretical character of his concepts, the fact remains that their 
reference is individual and historical and not analytical and 
general. 2 The economic system capitalism is useful not in gen¬ 
eral but in the analysis of the facts of only one historical epoch 
In this respect Sombart has drawn the radical conclusion appro¬ 
priate to following the historical-idealistic tradition. 

He is equally radical in the other main inspect of his work—his 
theory of causation, which is a direct polemical answer to 
Marxian historical materialism. There are, he says, three aspects 
of an economic system: a form of organization, a "spirit” 
(Ge.ist) and a technique. With one notable exception lie takes 
over the Marxian description of the system (that is, its ideal 
type) but he differs piofoundly in his interpretation of the. rela¬ 
tions of its elements, giving definite priority to the spiiit, which, 
he says, has created the form of organization for itself It is 
worth while to outline briefly the particular concepts m order to 
illuminate the general theoretical issue. 

On the organization side the system is characterized, on the 
one hand, by the character of the unit which makes it up, the 
capitalistic enterprise, and, on the other, by the kind of relations 
between these units The enterprise is internally organized by 
division into two main classes, the owner-manageis on the one 
hand, the piopertyless wageworkers on the other. Their relations 
to each other are typical competitive-market relations The total 
complex of enterprises forms a closed, self-sustaining system. 

1 See below Chap. XVI for a more extended discussion of the ideal typo in 
connection with Weber 

1 Here, of tho two olomentH of Marxian thought, lie him Hclf-conaciously 
taken over one. Marx took over classical economic concepts when they were 
useful to lam without bothering too much about their methodological 
status. 
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The immediate end of each enterprise must above all be profit 
making, whatever the private motives of the individual partici¬ 
pants may be, for the competitive process focuses all capitalistic 
activities on profit and makes its attainment the measure of suc¬ 
cess and the condition of survival 

Thus Sombart agrees with Marx on the compulsive character 
of the system Its competitiveness and acquisitiveness are not 
matters of the private motives of individuals but of the inexor¬ 
able conditions of the situations in which individuals are placed 1 
Moreover he also agrees that this has not always been 
characteristic of all economic systems; it was not true, for 
instance, of the handicraft system 

But this compulsiveness applies only to the fully developed 
system where its Geist has become “objectified” or “insti¬ 
tutionalized ” But Sombart differs radically from Marx m his 
interpretation of how this has come about Instead of this 
objective form of organization being a resultant from previous 
similar forms, it is the creation of a Geist The principles of this 
Geist are acquisitiveness, competition and rationality 

For Sombart this Geist has two aspects, the spirit of enter¬ 
prise and the bourgeois spirit. 2 The former accounts for the 
first two principles Its principles are by no means confined to 
the economic sphere but its working there is a phase of the 
great movement of the Renaissance Its distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics are individuality, initiative, energy and a struggle 
for power It is the same spirit which has created the modern 
state, science and exploration 

Economic enterprise, however, is a peculiarly favorable field 
for this spirit, because acquisitive activities once loosed from the 
bonds of traditionalism do not contain, on the one hand, any 
inherent limit; on the other, are inherently competitive And 
only m this field has the Renaissance spirit created so tightly 
knit an institutional system. 

Another interesting difference from Marx is the way Sombart 
pushes his thesis of system discontinuity into the field of tech- 

1 It is instructive to note the similarity of this to Durkheim’s approach 
to the problem, of constraint 

J See Der Bourgeois, trans by M EpBtem as The Quintessence of Capitalism, 
see also Taloott Parsons, “Recent German Literature on Capitalism, I, 
Werner Sombart,” Journal of Political Economy, December, 1928 
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nology, the central stronghold of positivistic, linear evolutionism. 
The technology of developed capitalism is not, he holds, merely 
more “advanced” than that of the precapitahstic era; it rests 
on radically different principles. Where the latter was traditional, 
it is rational; where the latter was empirical, it is scientific 
Handicraft technique rested on empirical rules, that is, rules 
embodying particular experiences traditionally handed down 
without reference to general principles. Capitalistic technique, 
on the other hand, consists mainly in the application of theoretical 
scientific knowledge to particular problems without rcfcience 
to tradition 

Finally, the class struggle is far less prominent m Sombart 
than in Marx This is not essentially because Sombart fails to 
recognize its organizational basis in the structure of the capitalis¬ 
tic enterprise—on the contrary, he docs so quite explicitly—but 
because lie has a quite different conception of the pioccss of the 
development of capitalism For Marx it was the progressive 
emergence of the contradictions inherent m the material basis, 
for Sombart, on the other hand, it represents the progressive 
objectification of the Geist, that is, the gradual transformation 
of subjective attitudes into a compulsive institutionalized 
system. This is the process which forms the central theme of 
Sombarfc’s treatment. Moreover, his work is not oriented “for¬ 
ward” to the emergence of the successors of capitalism, but is 
concentrated rather on the system itself; ethically he looks 
backward, if anything 

This brief sketch of Sombart’s theory of capitalism should 
serve to bring out certain points. In concrete subject matter, 
and most of the descriptive characteristics of the system, the 
origin of the theory lies in Marx But not only does it agree with 
Marx in emphasizing the historical character of the system; it 
goes far beyond him both in eliminating everything but its 
historical character and in bringing the interpretation of the 
latter away from Marx's materialism back into the mam line of 
German historicoidealistic methodological thought 

This is accomplished principally by the role he assigns to the 
“spirit of capitalism ” This entity is given the sole creative role 
except foi certain limiting conditions The concrete activities 
of men m the system are "expressions” of this Geist, not, as in 
orthodox economic theory, means of want satisfaction More- 
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over, this Geist is not thought of as one element in a process 
of complex interaction with several others, it acts alone 

Indeed, Sombart is still in a certain sense an empiricist His 
theory is not, to be sure, a direct description of the total concrete 
phenomenon of capitalism; it is an ideal type. But it is not 
analytical in the sense of the previous discussion; it states the 
“essence” of the concrete facts. Apart from the fact that more 
than one system can be identified in the same situation, what is 
omitted is contingent in the sense of not being significant for 
any social science theory whatever. It is an “economic” theory 
but not, like Pareto's, abstract in the sense that for concrete 
adequacy it requires supplementing by other theories dealing 
with other elements in the same concrete phenomena That is 
why Sombart is under the logical necessity of including in his 
system even such an apparently foreign element as technology 

Thus in the Marx-Sombart conflict is to be found for this 
study the statement of a fundamental issue As far aB it is 
possible to read a factor theory into Marx’s materialism, it 
involves essentially the elements dominant m the utilitarian 
tradition Sombart, however, attacks Marx on the ground of his 
not being able to account for the facts of the objective compulsive 
system which was Marx’s own empirical starting point The 
outcome of the above analysis of the internal difficulties of the 
utilitarian tradition is a position empirically favorable to Som- 
bart’s criticism. 

Moreover, m Sombart an element has emerged which fits 
in with the previous analysis of his study. His Geist is unques¬ 
tionably a common value element But the methodological 
framework in terms of which he treats it is “imperialistic” 
as are all empiricisms. It makes the total concrete phenomenon 
of capitalism, so far as it can become an object of the social 
sciences at all, a “manifestation” of this Geist It thereby 
altogether eliminates the utilitarian factors. Hence Sombart's 
perfectly logical and definite repudiation of orthodox economic 
theory 

Weber, on the other hand, was a thinker steeped both in the 
idealistic tradition of thought and in the particular empirical 
problems of Marx and Sombart He transcended, however, the 
Marx-Sombart dilemma m a way consonant with the general 
scheme of analysis developed m this study. To him, then, it will 
now turn for more intensive consideration 
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MAX WEBER I RELIGION AND MODERN CAPITALISM 
A Protestantism and Capitalism 

The peculiar circumstances under which Weber's work on the 
relations of Protestantism and capitalism has come to the 
attention of English scholarship have given rise to a widespread 
but erroneous impression of lus intellectual chaiacter. His asso¬ 
ciation with what has been widely interpreted as a diamatic and 
radical thesis in historical inteipretation has favored the view 
that he was the type that takes a simple idea and drives it to 
extremes, concerned only with bold outlines and showing a sover¬ 
eign disdain of meticulous detailed factual study lie lias often 
been interpreted as a "philosopher" or "theorist” in the deroga¬ 
tory sense of one who makes the facts fit his theories rather than 
the reverse 

It is true that Weber could on occasion formulate his views 
very sharply, particularly where a polemical element was present 
in the situation But this by no means exhausts his character 
Anyone who attempts to undcistand his sociological work in its 
completeness to any degree, cannot fail to be impressed, and to a 
great extent bewildered, by the enormous mass of detailed his¬ 
torical material which Weber commanded. Indeed so vast is this 
mass, and much of it so highly technical in the various fields from 
which it is drawn, that an ordinary human being is under very 
serious difficulties in any sort of critical analysis, since a real 
factual check on Weber’s work as a whole would probably be well 
beyond the powers of any single living scholar Weber’s was, what 
is exceedingly rare in the modern age, an encyclopedic mind 1 

1 While obviously the main interest at present is in Wobor’s contral 
sociological theory and methodology, which transcends any particular con¬ 
crete field, in tho case of a man who covered suoh a vast range of factual 
material, tho opinion of his work on the part of specialists in these fields is 
particularly important Three opinions, given orally to tho author by 
eminent scholars in different fields, all of whom hold a high opinion of 

600 
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Without accepting the common adverse evaluation, it may- 
well be held that Durkheim’s mind was of the type Weber has 
often been held to have 1 The above treatment of his work shows 
that he was always concerned, on the theoretical plane, with 
relatively simple bold outlines and clear-cut alternatives. The 
mcisiveness of his thinking in this sense is a rare quality This 
is not a criticism, but high praise Durkheim's was almost the 
pure type of theoretical mind This is not, of course, to say that 
he misused facts or was lacking m empirical insight—the above 
discussion should disprove any such misconception But given 
the starting points of certain empirical problems, his central 
interest was theoretical Like most great theorists his subsequent 
factual interest was mainly intensive rather than extensive, of 
the order of the crucial experiment. 

Weber’s was a very different type of mind Its theoretical 
component, important as it was, coexisted with an omnivorous 
appetite for detail and for piling up masses of fact It is only at 
certain crucial points that the bold outlines of a theoretical 
system stand out clearly above the mass of detail—-and they 
must be brought out by following his interest from a clearly 
defined starting point step by step That is what will be attempted 
here But in doing so, it will be necessary to emphasize the theo¬ 
retical as distinct from the historical aspect of his work The 
element of abstraction, even "construction,” in this is the more 

Weber’s competence m the respective fields with which they deal, may be 
quoted Professor E F Gay, a specialist in Economic History, regards Weber 
as "one of the few most stimulating and fruitful minds of the past generation 
in the field of economic history ” Professor W E Clark, a specialist in 
Indie Philology, holds Weber’s treatment of Hinduism and Buddhism to 
be “the most satisfactory existing attempt to treat the Indian religio-social 
system as a whole ” Finally, Professor A. D Nock, whose field is the History 
of Religions, speaks of Weber's work in that field as "not merely work of 
great ability, but of genius ” 

Against these views is to be set the adverse opinion of a number of his¬ 
torians on the capitalism-Protestantism issue As the present author has 
already attempted to show (Journal of Political Economy, October, 1935) 
at least one—not atypical—case of this criticism (see H M Robertson, 
The Rise of Economic Individualism ) is based on a serious misunderstanding 
of Weber’s work 

1 Durkheim did not disregard facts but was intensively concerned with a 
small body of crucial facts rather than extensively with a vast body of 
information. 
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unavoidable because, like Durkheim’s, Weber's work was left 
unfinished It is not a rounded system, logically perfected and 
finished, but a great pioneer work Therein, as also in the eases 
of Pareto and Durkheim, lies much of its interest. 

The historical aspect of Weber’s work is indeed understand¬ 
able not only from whatever hereditary proclivities he may have 
had, but also from his intellectual background His main formal 
training was in jurisprudence under the aegis of the historical 
school, particularly Goldschmidt and Mommsen Probably his 
original interest m economics was largely dictated by dissatis¬ 
faction with the “formalism” of the Neo-Kantian Rechtsphilo- 
sophteA Preoccupation with the details of legal history opened 
his eyes to the importance of economic and other nonformal- 
juridical factors in the development of legal systems Moreover, 
his shift from jurisprudence to economics came at the time of the 
definite ascendancy m Germany of the historical school in the 
latter discipline, especially the particularistic empiricism of 
Schmoller. And, at Heidelberg, he succeeded an eminent historical 
economist, Kmes 

Thus his primary background of training and interest lay m 
the detailed, empirical tradition of German historical thought, a 
subject discussed in the last chapter From it doubtless more 
than any other source he derived Ins rigorous standards of 
objectivity in historical research But, as has been seen, it was 
difficult to avoid all theory, and the most eminent members of 
the historical schools had always gone beyond mere observation 
and recording of detailed fact to the organization of facts under 
concepts. But m the historical tradition this took place largely 
in terms of the totai system of a given cultural epoch, as for 
instance in Mommsen’s Romtsches Staatsrecht Weber’s was too 
actively theoretical a mind to remain indefinitely immersed m 
detailed historical research for its own sake. His own theorizing 
started, however, from the basis of the historical tradition, though 
it was eventually to transcend it 

As has been noted, his early studies m the field of legal history 
became more and more preoccupied with the “material” factors 
involved in legal development—material in the Marxian sense 

1 Winch may well help to explain the sharpness of hm attack on Stammler 
Cf Getsammelte A ufs&ize zur Wissonschaftslchl-e, pp 291 JJ Cited below as 
Wtssensc/ui/tslchre 
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His doctor’s thesis already had an economic slant, as the subject, 
“Trading Companies m the Middle Ages,” 1 shows Perhaps the 
culmination of this earlier phase of his work lay in the essay 
Agrarverhdltnisse im Altertum 2 which stressed the material factors, 
but mainly those of military organization rather than the eco¬ 
nomic in a narrower sense. 

Already in this period a strong trend of historical relativity 
was evidenced in his work, as for instance by his attack on 
Eduard Meyer’s use of “modem” economic categories such as 
“factory” to describe the economic conditions of the ancient 
world 3 But with these general trends the earlier period remained 
on the whole one of disconnected historical studies with a 
rather definite materialistic bias A changed orientation came in 
rather dramatic fashion with Weber's recovery from the nervous 
breakdown which forced his retirement from all scientific work 
for about four years and from university teaching until almost 
the end of his life. This new orientation 4 resulted in the investiga¬ 
tions which will occupy this discussion. It took three main 
directions: first an empirical concentration on a particular 
historical-social phenomenon—“modern capitalism”; second a 
new anti-Marxian interpretation of it and its genesis, which 
ultimately issued in an analytical sociological theory; and third a 
methodological basis for the latter which developed parallel with 
it. All three will be extensively treated The first of the three, the 
problem of capitalism, descriptive and explanatory, will be 
treated in the present chapter and the next, the methodological 
basis of the studies of capitalism in Chap. XVI and, finally, in 
Chap XVII, the broader theoretical system involved in, and 
emerging out of both 

The Principal Characteristics op Capitalism 

Under the influence of the historical tradition of thought it 
was only natural that the systematization of the results of 
detailed historical studies from various epochs should be directed 

1 Reprinted m Gesammelte Aufsdlze zur Sozial und Wirlschaftsgeschichte 

* Originally written for the 3d edition of the Handwbrterbuch der Slaats- 
vnssenschaflen , but reprinted m the above volume 

1 A ufsdtze zur Sozial und Wirtschaflsgeschichte, p, 8 

4 For the biographical aspect in this aB m other connections see Marianne 
Weber’s distinguished and charming Max Weber, Em Lebensbild. 
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m the first instance to the working out descriptively of concrete 
systems of social structure and relationships Thus Weber’s 
empirical interest following his earlier economic bent came to be 
focused on the phenomena of the modern economic order con¬ 
sidered as a socioeconomic system 1 Like Marx and Sombart, he 
insisted upon its uniqueness in history, that nothing like this 
system had been seen at any other time or place 

Undoubtedly the mam starting point of Weber’s descriptive 
treatment was Marx. Marx’s writings and the discussions of 
capitalism and socialism revolving about them were making a 
profound impression m Germany m Weber’s formative period, 
but typically enough it was the “historical” Marx and not the 
Marx who was most closely related to the classical economic 
theory In many of the descriptive categories applied to the 
capitalistic system, Weber concurs with Marx. 

Thus he certainly thought of an organized capitalistic enter¬ 
prise as its basic unit, an enterprise which, whatever the diversity 
of technological and organizational elements involved, was 
primarily oriented to the attainment of profit, to the exploitation 
of opportunities of acquisition in a system of market relation¬ 
ships To at least a certain degree this fact alone justifies calling 
the system as a whole “acquisitive” m that the competitive 
element inherent in a system of market relationships was such as 
to make profit not only the immediate end but also the measure of 
success, indeed, m the last analysis, of the ability of an enterprise 
to survive. Thus m the system once established profit had to be 
an end, in fact the ruling end of action within the system of 
capitalistic relationships as such no matter what the ultimate 
individual motive above might bo The system then is not merely 
acquisitive, it is compulsive and “objective” m much the same 
sense that it was for both Marx and Sombart 

So much follows from this most general and formal concept of 
“capitalism” as a system of profit-making enterprises bound 
together in market relationships Such enterprises or even systems 
of enterprises are by no means peculiar to modern Western 
society Indeed Weber does not hesitate to speak of “ capitalism” 
as existing at many times and places, and, according to the 
source of the opportunities for profits, as of many different 

1 Cf Taucott Parbons, “Capitaham m Recent Gorman Literaturo, II, 
Mnx Weber," Journal of Political Economy, February, 1029. 
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kinds In this respect the difference of the modern West from 
other societies is only a difference of degree, though a highly 
significant one. It is probably only here that Weber held there 
had been anything approaching the “capitalistic organization 
of society as a whole” 1 which is necessary for the compulsory 
acquisitiveness of the system to emerge in its full consequences 
But this by no means exhausts the matter. 

In the first place, Weber is careful to distinguish capitalistic 
“acquisitiveness” in general from that which is merely an expres¬ 
sion of greed or psychological instinct of acquisition The latter 
is by no means peculiar to modern society or even to societies 
with a high development of any kind of capitalism. What charac¬ 
terizes capitalistic acquisition is rather its “rationality ” 2 It is 
acquisition, the pursuit of gain in a “continuous, rationally con¬ 
ducted enterprise ” 3 This may well involve a high degree of 
disciplining and tempering of the acquisitive impulse. 

But furthermore modern capitalism has certain specific traits 
which distinguish it clearly from that of other times As an identi¬ 
fying characteristic Weber definitely excludes the “capitalistic 
adventurers,” men who, however continuous and rational their 
enterprise, conduct it on an adventurous, speculative basis with¬ 
out ethical restraint. These have existed at all times and places 
wherever the opportunity has presented itself What is charac¬ 
teristic of the modern West is rather what Weber calls “rational 
bourgeois capitalism ” In what does this consist? 

Weber like Marx started from the conception of an organized 
productive unit, the enterprise rather than the isolated individual 
of the early economists. But in his interpretation of the important 
features of this unit he made an important departure from Marx. 
In his conception of the role of the wage-earning laborer he agrees 
with Marx that only modern Western capitalism has “centered 
on a [formally] free wage-earning class separated from ownership 
of the means of production ” 4 And the existence and situation 

1 Gesammelte AufeStze zur Religions soziologie, Vol I, p 4 Cited below as 
Religions soziologie 

* In a specific sense to be worked out in the course of the discussion Weber 
is very careful not to oversimplify on this point 

8 Rehgionssonologie, Vol I, p 4 

* The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit oj Capitalism trana. by Talcott 
Parsons, p 21 Cited below as Protestant Ethic 
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of this class, the proletariat, accounts for the peculiarities of the 
modern socialist movement, expresses a class conflict unlike those 
of any other times. 1 

But though there is this agreement the center of interest of the 
two economists is different. For Marx it lay in the conflict of 
interest of the two classes as such, for Weber m the specific social 
type of organization as such s The central featuro of rational 
bourgeois capitalism is the "rational organization of free labor.” 
This is, in turn, an example of a more general, fundamentally 
important type of social organization which Weber calls in a 
special sense of the term "bureaucracy.” 

Bureaucracy, as Weber uses the word, is a rather complicated 
phenomenon 3 It involves an organization devoted to what is 
from the point of view of the participants an impersonal end 
It is based on a type of division of labor which involves specializa¬ 
tion m terms of clearly differentiated functions, divided according 
to technical criteria, with a corresponding division of authority 
hierarchically organized, heading up to a central organ, and 
specialized technical qualifications on the part of the participants 
The role of each participant is conceived as an "office” where 
he acts by virtue of the authority vested in the office and not of 
his personal influence. This involves a clear-cut distinction in 
many different respects between his acts and relationships m his 
official and his personal capacity. It in general involves separation 
of office and home, of business funds and property from peisonal 
property, above all of authority in official matters from personal 
influence outside the official sphere 

The office is conceived of as a profession or calling (Beruf)* 
winch involves a certain impersonal devotion to the tasks of the 
office imposing obligations on the incumbent The typical form 
of remuneration is salary which is looked to not so much as a 
“reward” or as the equivalent of "sacrifice” as it is a guarantee 
of a scale of living consonant with the social position of the official 

1 Ibid , p 23 

s This difference of emphasis cannot be due to Weber’s general lack of 
appreciation of tlio class struggle or more generally of the power factor 
The later treatment will show that Weber gave much attention to these 
phenomena 

5 Sec Wirtachajl und Geselhchafl, Qrundnsa der Soztaloekonomik, Vol III, 
pp. 650 ff. Cited below as Wirlech u Ges 
661 
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according to his rank Above all bureaucracy involves discipline. 
A bureaucracy is, Weber says, “a mechanism founded on dis¬ 
cipline." 1 It is the fitting of individual actions into a complicated 
pattern m such a way that the character of each and its relations 
to the rest can be accurately controlled in the interest of the end 
to which the whole is devoted The importance of discipline lies 
m being able to count on the individual doing the right thing at 
the right time and place. 

Bureaucracy is by far the most efficient known method of 
organization of large numbers of persons for the performance of 
complicated tasks of administration, and its spread is to a con¬ 
siderable extent accounted for by this sheer superior efficiency 2 
But at the same time it is dependent on the existence of rather 
special social conditions, 3 the absence of which may constitute a 
very serious barrier to its development, no matter how great the 
objective need 

The occuience of bureaucracy even on a large scale is, of course, 
by no means confined to modern capitalism Weber notes 4 * six 
conspicuous historical cases - Egypt of the New Kingdom, the 
later Roman Empire, the Chinese Empire, 6 the Roman Catholic 
Chuich, the modern European state and the modem large-scale 
capitalistic entcrpuse Of these the last two are, technically 
speaking, distinctly the most highly developed cases, above all, 
in differentiation of specialized training and m independence of 
method of remuneration (money salary) of all nonbureaucratic 
influences 

A conspicuous fact about modern capitalistic buieaucracy is 
its relative independence of that of the state The large firm has 
not had its mode of organization imposed on it from without by 
the state, nor has it to any conspicuous extent grown up in imita¬ 
tion of state bureaucracy The latter everywhere owes much to 
military influences, since the modern army is of a pronounced 
bureaucratic character as opposed, for instance, to the armies of 
feudalism But it is a conspicuous fact that two of the most 

1 Ibid , p 651 

J Ibid , pp 128, 660 

3 Which cannot be treated in detail here except at one or two points 

4 Wirtsch, u Gee., p 665 

* As will be seen below, this case involves certain elements differentiating 

it very sharply from Western capitalistic bureaucracy See Chap. XV 
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pronouncedly capitalistic countries, including the earliest, Eng- 
land and the United States, arc precisely those among all modem 
great powers in which the armies have had the least influence on 
social structure, as compared with the principal continental 
European states Those facts definitely point to capitalistic 
bureaucracy as essentially an independent growth 

It is, of course, true that a relatively highly developed state 
structure has existed wherever capitalistic bureaucracy on a large 
scale has appeared, and appears to be a necessary condition of 
it, for the latter requires internal peace and order, mobility and 
other circumstances But these may be present wherever capital¬ 
ism develops at all in modern times without any jtrong bureau¬ 
cratic component 

A certain amount of division of labor and specialization of 
function is possible on an “individualistic” basis without highly 
organized productive units This was broadly true of the stage 
of handicraft industry and of the putting-out system. Moreover 
the sheer objective requirements of efficiency have constituted 
an important factor m the more stringent organization of the 
productive unit which has in general meant its approach to 
bureaucratic forms. 

But at the moment the question of the explanation of capital¬ 
istic bureaucracy is not at issue The present concern is, rather, to 
point out that under the more general category of capitalism, the 
subtype in which Weber is primarily interested is “rational 
bourgeois capitalism” and the principal characteristic of the 
latter is “bureaucratic organization” in the service of pecuniary 
profit in a system of market relations. It is this, highly developed 
and quantitatively widespread, which Weber considers to be the 
principal distinguishing feature of the modern Western economic 
order It is the center about which other elements are grouped and 
from their relation to which they derive their main significance. 

This is by no means to say that he denies the existence or even 
the importance of many other features of this order which are 
much discussed Technology is obviously most intimately related 
to bureaucratic organization since it is responsible for much of 
the elaborate division of functions. The enterprise is oriented to 
a market which m the absence of control is competitive; 
hence the role of the price mechanism is definitely included m 
Weber’s concept of capitalism. The high development of technical 
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means of facilitating exchange such as money, credit, banking, 
organized speculation, finance is there, though by no means 
stressed Finally there is no attempt to deny the importance of 
class relations What characterizes Weber’s treatment is rather 
a relative shift of emphasis brought about by bringing into the 
center of attention phenomena which had previously been left 
on the periphery and hence considered of relatively little theo¬ 
retical significance. Roughly, for Weber, bureaucracy plays the 
part that the class struggle played for Marx and competition 
for Sombart 

This shift has one most important concrete result 1 in contra¬ 
distinction to Marx and most "liberal” theories, it strongly 
minimizes the differences between capitalism and socialism, em¬ 
phasizing rather their continuity Not only would socialistic 
organization leave the central fact of bureaucracy untouched, it 
would greatly accentuate its importance This important differ¬ 
ence of perspective is, indeed, closely connected with Weber’s 
attempt to appraise the modem order in terms of a very broad 
comparative framework 

In concluding this preliminary discussion, it should be pointed 
out that Weber has thus far been treated only on the descriptive 
level The very difference of his descriptive terms from those used 
by Marshall in talking about free enterprise or even by Marx and 
Sombart, indicates that description is not simply a matter of 
“lettmg the facts speak for themselves ” It involves rather an 
element of selection and emphasis among the facts which amounts 
to a judgment of their theoretical importance But nevertheless 
both capitalism and bureaucracy are for Weber concrete phe¬ 
nomena To be sure, they are stated m the form of "ideal types,” 
which involves a certain form of abstraction, but even though 
"ideal” they are none the less concrete within the frame of 
reference . 1 

The main point to be noted is that there are “bureaucratic” 
organizations even though they do not fully conform to the type, 
and that these are typical of capitalism. One misunderstanding 
must, however, be warned against. The distinction between 
“rational bourgeois” and "adventurers'” capitalism is not to be 
taken to apply to economic systems as a whole, but only to ele¬ 
ments of such systems It ib not even a distinction of classes of 

1 See Chap. XVI for an extended discussion of the concept “ideal type ” 
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concrete enterprise, but rather of types of action and. relationship 
within the enterprise. A brokerage house, for instance, which is 
engaged, for its members and its clients, in the wildest speculation 
on the stock exchange, may well have, on the part of the clerical 
force who execute the orders, a highly developed rational bureau¬ 
cratic organization The “rationality" which is so prominent a 
feature of bureaucracy to Weber applies mainly to the internal 
functioning of the enterprise rather than to its market relations 
though it may be extended to the latter sphere. 

In this descriptive aspect of his treatment of capitalism Weber 
allowing for the difference of “accent,” is in rather close agree¬ 
ment with Marx. His emphasis on the “compulsive" aspect of 
the system implies agreement beyond mere description, it in¬ 
volves a thesis concerning the determination of individual action 
within the system, namely that the course of action is determined 
in the first instance by the character of the situation in which the 
individual is placed, in Marxian terminology, by the “conditions 
of production ’’ This implication Weber recognizes quite ex¬ 
plicitly 1 The system, once fully developed, is self-sustaining by 
vntue of its compulsive power over individuals Whether it is 
going on to self-destruction by virtue of any specific laws of its 
own development as Marx held, Weber omits to say; on this 
point he is agnostic 

But here the agreement between them stops. While in a certain 
sense a “ materialistic" view was adequate to the description of 
the fully developed capitalistic system, it was not, Weber held, 
adequate to the explanation of its genesis. For this purpose 
entucly different forces must be invoked At the opening of the 
new period of his thinking Weber came quite decisively to the 
view that an indispensable (though by no means the only) cle¬ 
ment in the explanation of the system lay in a system of ultimate 
values and value attitudes, m turn anchored in and m part 
dependent upon a definite metaphysical system of ideas. This 
constituted, for the particular case in hand, a direct polemical 
challenge to the Marxian type of explanation. 

The remainder of the present chapter and, more indirectly the 
next, will be concerned with the attempt to outline Weber’s proof 
of the above thesis. But fimt it may be useful briefly to indicate 
the mam steps in the process, following the line of logical rather 

1 Reltgionasoziolngic, Vol. I, pp. 203-204; ProUalanl Ethtc, pp fid-65, 72. 
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than temporal continuity, though here the two correspond fairly 
closely. 

Weber nowhere attempts to deny the importance of what Marx 
called the “material” factors of social change Hence for his 
critical purposes it is not necessary to discard them, but only to 
refute exaggerated claims of their sole adequacy Scattered 
throughout his whole work there are critical remarks to this 
effect on a number of particular points Yet Ins mam line of proof 
is not critical but positively inductive The principal steps may 
be outlined as follows. 

1. Having established his descriptive account of the phenom¬ 
enon “modern capitalism,” he proceeds to point out that there is 
empirically associated with it a set of values (in Pareto’s terms, 
part of a “state of mind”) which may be approached through the 
study of linguistic expressions. This Weber attempts to formulate 
systematically, but descriptively, as the “spirit” ( Geist ) of capi¬ 
talism This is taken as a set of mental attitudes directed toward 
economic activities as such. 

2 A hint as to deeper connections of these particular attitudes 
is given by certain statistical facts beanng upon the relation 
between religious adherence and occupational grouping m parts 
of Germany, which brought out the tendency of Protestants to 
outnumber Catholics m the ownership and leadership of capital¬ 
istic enterprise, and in the branches of higher education leading 
to scientific, technical and business careers as compared with 
the “humanistic” branches These facts constitute too small a 
sample to furnish “proof” but furnish rather guiding lines for 
further inquiry Weber took them as such, Ins own further at¬ 
tempt at proof took another course. Subsequent studies of this 
character have, however, confirmed his views 1 

3 This is followed up by establishing a close relationship, a 
“congruence” on the “meaningful” level, between the mental 
attitudes in question, the spirit of capitalism, and the ethics of 
the ascetic branches of Protestantism, as well as a relative lack 
of relationship with Catholic ethics and those of Lutheran Prot¬ 
estantism This involves demonstrating the “correspondence” 

1 See the additional facts, which strongly confirm Weber's position, sum¬ 
marized m the forthcoming study by R K Morton, "Science, Technology 
and Society in Seventeenth Century England,” to bo published m Osiris, 
History o/ Science Monographs, Vol IV. 
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or mutual congruence of two rather complicated systems of value 
attitudes In view of this complexity the number of distinguish¬ 
able elements in a rather specific relation to each other is S o great 
that, on grounds of probability, sheer chance in effecting con¬ 
gruence is practically excluded and hence a close functional 
relationship becomes highly probable This says nothing about 
causal priority, but the fact of temporal relations strongly in¬ 
dicates a preponderant causal role of the system of religious 
attitudes, since it existed prior both to any high degree of develop¬ 
ment of the spirit of capitalism aa such and to any high develop¬ 
ment of the actual socioeconomic organization Hence on these 
grounds alone there is a strong case for imputing to the ethical 
values of Protestantism an important, though not exclusive, 
causal role. 

4 Weber not only establishes this congruence in general terms 
He also shows, by analysis of Protestant writings, that there is a 
gradual process of transition from a religious position which 
though showing certain important similarities with the spint of 
capitalism yet certainly would not have sanctioned it, to one 
which yielded direct ethical justification of acquisitive activities 
without limit so long as they were “ righteous ” Moreover, not 
only is the process of transition itself traced, but an understand¬ 
able motivation foi it is provided through Webei’s analysis of the 
relation of Protestant theological ideas to the leiigious interests 
of believers. So long as thcie is no direct demonstration of the 
denvability of these religious attitudes and ideas from "material” 
factors this yields a further strong presumption in favoi of the 
view that they constitute an important independent element in 
the piocess of modern economic development That is, the actual 
system of economic activities is of a character which one would 
expect to develop on the hypothesis that it had been importantly 
influenced by the Protestant ethic by the process that Weber 
traces This 1,5 wheie Weber stops in his essay on The Pioleatant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 

5. But he is not satisfied with this His inductive study turns 
from the method of agreement to that of difference. This takes 
the form of an ambitious senes of comparative studies all directed 
to the question, why did modern rational bourgeois capitalism 
appear as a dominant phenomenon only in the modern West? 
What are the differentiating factors that account for its failure to 
appear m other cultures? The comparative Hludy is couched 
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mainly in terms of the Marxian dichotomy of “material” and 
“ideal” factors The general upshot is the thesis that at the 
relevant stages in the development of cultures the material condi¬ 
tions in China, India, Judea compared favorably, from the point 
of view of capitalistic-bureaucratic potentialities, with those of 
our own medieval and early modern times, while m each culture 
the “economic ethic” of the dominant religious tradition con¬ 
cerned was directly antagonistic to such a development On the 
other hand, in Protestantism (to a less extent in Christianity as 
a whole) the economic ethic was directly favorable This con¬ 
clusion confirms the functional relationship between Protestant¬ 
ism and capitalism Furthermore, on the one hand, it decreases 
the probability that the spirit of capitalism is merely a reflection 
of the material conditions, m other words, is a dependent variable 
and, on the other hand, it increases the probability that a main 
differentiating clement lies on the value plane This is a perfectly 
valid scientific method provided, of course, that Weber’s allega¬ 
tions of fact are correct. A closer approach to “proof” is probably 
not attainable in a field of empirical theses of similar dimensions 
But closer consideration of the methodological question involved 
must be postponed to Chap XVI The present task is to sketch 
the main outline of Weber’s empirical argument 

The Spirit of Capitalism 

What Weber calls the “spirit of capitalism” is a set of attitudes 
toward the acquisition of money and the activities involved in 
it It is, of course, an attitude which strongly endorses such 
acquisitive activities but not m any and every form; among 
positive attitudes it is a quite specific one In the first place, the 
capitalistic attitude is clearly distinguished from all attitudes 
toward acquisition as a necessary evil, which is justified because 
it is ah indispensable means to something else There is a gieat 
range of the latter type of attitudes all the way from condemna¬ 
tion of such severity as to leave little room except for the barest 
necessities, to a relatively complete "worldliness” that, giving 
free reign to enjoyment and the gratification of the appetites, 
cannot but approve the necessary means to these ends This 
qualified sanction of worldly activities has, of course, been vari¬ 
ously motivated, sometimes as in the case of medieval Catholicism 
by otherworldly religious interests, at other times, m the classical 
Greek ethics for instance, by a humanistic theory of harmony. 
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In contrast with all these, the spirit of capitalism looks upon such 
activities not as a means or a necessary evil, but as an ethically 
enjoined end in itself To earn money is an ethical obligation for 
its own sake 1 

Secondly, this ethical sanction is not applied to acquisition 
only within certain quantitative limits, until “enough” has been 
earned—there is no standard of satiety—but, rather, the pursuit 
of gam is enjoined without limit. This characteristic sharply 
marks off the spiiit of capitalism from the attitude of “tradi¬ 
tionalism” which Weber regards as m certain respects its principal 
antithesis He emphatically denies that an endlessly expanding 
bundle of concrete wants is the normal situation for mankind The 
normal situation is rather that rationally acquisitive activities 
are oriented to a traditionally fixed standard of living The “eco¬ 
nomic principle" normally takes the form of satisfaction of these 
traditional needs with the least possible exertion For example, the 
normal reaction to a rise in piece rates is not a desire by harder 
work to earn more but, rather, by less work to earn the same 
amount as before. 2 It is only in capitalistic areas that this kind 
of traditionalism has been to any marked extent broken down 
The result is that to this extent acquisition has been freed from 
any definite limit and becomes an endless process. This attitude 
toward acquisition is “rationalized,” in the form in which Weber 
is interested in it, by holding it to be ail ethical duty for its own 
sake 

Another way in which the spirit of capitalism forms an anti¬ 
thesis to traditionalism is in its relation to the actual processes 
of acquisitive activities. Here instead of accepting ways of doing 
things as handed down, the capitalistic attitude is at every point 
to reorganize its procedures systematically in terms of the total 
task Only the ultimate end, maximization of money, is "sacred”, 
the particular means arc not, but arc chosen anew according to 
the exigencies of each particular situation 3 This double antithesis 
to traditionalism gives the spirit of capitalism, so far as it may 
be assigned causal influence at all, a stiongly dynamic character 
which is highly important for Weber’s purposes. 

1 Sanctioned beyond this only by transcendental considerations 

2 See Protestant Ethic, pp 50-00, m general on the concept of the spirit of 
capitalism, Cliap II therein. 

3 Cf Protestant Elhtc, pp 07-09, 
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This attitude toward acquisition is correlated with a particular 
attitude toward labor, whether its immediate end be acquisitive 
or not Labor also is not looked upon as a necessary evil, whether 
because of its traditional origin m the curse of Adam or for any 
other reason It is carried out with the same sense of positive 
ethical obligation, as a field for directly realizing the highest 
ethical aims of man The capitalistic attitude toward labor is 
what Yeblen calls the spirit of “workmanship.” One of its most 
conspicuous symptoms is the ethical feeling against early retire¬ 
ment from active work. A man who does not “produce” as long 
as he has health and strength, no matter how well he can afford 
to retire, is somehow neglecting his ethical responsibilities. 

Finally, the “spirit of capitalism,” although devoted to un¬ 
limited acquisition and emancipation from traditionalism both 
in goal and in process, still by no means implies emancipation from 
discipline and control On the contrary, it gives approval to 
acquisitive activities only under a very stringent discipline and 
control It is here that the line between Weber’s spirit of capital¬ 
ism and the “adventurers’ ” spirit (the undisciplined impulsive 
greed of gain) is to be drawn 1 As against this the spirit of capital¬ 
ism enjoins systematic, continuous rational honest work in the 
service of economic acquisition Such work is necessarily subjected 
to a strict discipline which is quite incompatible with giving free 
rein to impulse 

The relation of all this to bureaucracy should be evident 
Bureaucratic organization requires a “disinterested” impersonal 
devotion to a specialized task and a readiness to fit into the 
rational requirements of a complicated scheme of coordinated 
specialized activities regardless of tradition This equally involves 
a rigid submission to discipline within the limits of the task The 
spirit of capitalism is for Weber a special case of the “professional 
spirit” ( Berufsgeist ) which is the specific attitude required for the 
efficient functioning of bureaucracy It is that special case where 
the impersonal task, to which disinterested ethical devotion is 
directed, contains the unlimited acquisition of money as a basic 
component 2 

1 Ibid , pp 5&-58, 69 

1 Directly as for managers of a business, or indirectly as for most of its 
employees. Typically in the latter case it is not their own financial interest 
but that of the firm which is decisive 
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In all this treatment, Weber’s historical approach comes out 
strongly in his insistence on the uniqueness of the attitudes con¬ 
cerned. While they are so well known to us that we tend to take 
them for granted as simply “natural,” such is by no means the 
case. In all the essential respects discussed Weber maintains that 
the capitalistic attitude is highly exceptional Most ethical 
teachers, religious and otherwise, have sanctioned acquisition, 
if at all, only as a means to an end or as a necessary evil, never 
as an end in itself The rule in fact as well as in theory has been 
traditionalism, broken through to a greater or less extent by an 
amoral, undisciplined greed for gam, the basis of adventurers’ 
capitalism. The theoretical importance of this thesis of historical 
uniqueness lies in making the origin of the spirit of capitalism 
itself problematical If it were the rule at most times and places 
it might he explained simply as “human nature.” To such an 
interpretation Weber’s whole treatment is directly opposed 

Calvinism and the Sphut of Capitalism 

Having established a set of descriptive categories by which to 
distinguish the spirit of capitalism from other related attitudes, 
Weber is finally faced with the theoretical problem of its origin 1 
He readily admits that a fully developed capitalistic system is 
to a large degree capable itself of generating these attitudes m 
the people living in it—through selection and dneet influence. 

What he doubts is its capability to generate itself out of mark¬ 
edly diffeicnt conditions without an independent, widely spread 
mental attitude favorable to capitalism For this doubt he gives, 
among others, two general critical grounds (1) While, given the 
“conditions,” the standards of selection, the theory of selection 
can account for the particular types of individuals attaining a 
given position, it cannot account for the origin of the standards 
themselves 2 (2) A “form of organization” alone is not enough to 
create the attitudes concerned It is possible for a definitely 
capitalistic form of oigamzation to be administered in a thor¬ 
oughly traditionalistic spirit 3 Only when it is combined with a 

1 Tile problem is CBHPiitially uiiusnl rather than historical I he methodo¬ 
logical problem of the relation of the two will be discussed m Chap XVI 

2 Prolcsta.nl Ethic, p, GG 

2 Ibid , p 03 jj 
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capitalistic spirit can a completely capitalistic situation be spoken 
of 1 

But these critical considerations serve only to open the door to 
Weber’s positive proof that the “spirit” forms a fundamental 
causal factor in the genesis of the concrete capitalistic order and 
is not merely a “reflection” of its “material” elements The first 
otep in this proof is the establishment of the congruence of this 
set of attitudes with those deriving from a set of ideas which were 
widespread prior to the large-scale development of rational bour¬ 
geois capitalism. This he finds m the religious ethic of what he 
calls the "ascetic” branches of Protestantism 

The starting point is the consideration of the attitudes toward 
worldly activities of the various branches of Christian ethics, in 
particular activities largely oriented to economic acquisition 

Catholic ethics, at least from the Middle Ages on, was by no 
means completely hostile to the things of this world Its dualism 
was by no means so radical as that of the Christianity of antiq¬ 
uity The society of Christendom was, at least to a relative 
degree, blest with a religious sanction, was a res publica chns- 
hana 2 There are, however, two fundamental reasons why this 
relative sanction was not a powerful stimulant to the spirit of 
capitalism In the first place, the medieval view considered 
“callings” in relation to their religious value m terms of a hier¬ 
archy, the apex of which was the religious life as lived in the 
monastery Acquisitive activities, on the other hand, were not 
far from the bottom of the list of those approved at all, and pre¬ 
cisely in proportion as they tended to become capitalistic they 
were more and more under suspicion. ThiB suspicion tended 
strongly to press capitalistic activities in the amoral, “adven¬ 
turous ” direction 3 

Secondly, and largely explaining this suspicious attitude, the 
whole burden of medieval religious pressure was thrown on the 
side of traditionalism m relation to worldly callings The medieval 
“organic” social ideal thought of society as a hierarchy of classes, 

1 Thus for Weber’s descriptive concept, at least of modern capitalism, 
the form of organization, with which his general concept starts, is not enough 
The total concrete phenomenon includes a given concrete set of attitudes 

1 Cf especially E. Thobltsoh, Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 
Vol I, Chap III 

3 As, above all, in the Italian Renaissance 
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each m its proper divinely ordained place, each with its function 
for the whole The duty of each individual was to live according 
to his station and to perform his traditional tasks To such a 
view any break m tradition was ethically dubious Moreover 
capitalistic activities also ran counter to the strongly personal 
type of social relations which received the main religious approval. 
Related to this, in turn, was the universal sanction of charity, an 
attitude definitely antagonistic to the formal contractual “jus¬ 
tice” under which capitalism thrives most 1 

In one field, however, Catholic ethics achieved something 
approaching the modern conception of the “calling,” namely m 
the place it gave to labor m the monastic discipline As distin¬ 
guished from mortification, contemplation and purely ritual 
devotions, Western monasticism has always been conspicuous 
for the role of rational labor as an ascetic exercise, and as such 
was distinguished from any sort of oriental counterpart This 
attitude toward labor, though, of comae, not generally devoted 
to acquisition or, if at all, eeitainly not for the benefit of the 
individual monk, was indeed m the line of "bureaucratic” de¬ 
velopment. But the very fact that it was a phenomenon of monat¬ 
ticism and that the way of life of the monk was so sharply 
distinguished from that of the laity prevented it from being 
generalized 

One of the fundamental results of the. Reformation was to 
eliminate the monastery from the sphere of Pinlestunt influence 
And with this went an increase in the stringency of ethical dis¬ 
cipline expected of the lay Chmthm in his daily life The extent 
of this and its practical implications, however, varied greatly with 
the different branches of the Protestant movement 

For Weber’s purposes the impoitanl distinction is that between 
Lutheranism, on the one hand, and wlmt he refets to as the ascetic 
branches of Protestantism, on the other The essential limitation 
on the capitalistic implications of the Lutheran ethic lies m the 
fact that it failed to break through the limitations of tradition¬ 
alism 2 Tins was due in the, last analysis to the peculiar combina¬ 
tion of Luther’s basic doctrine of salvation by faith alone, which 
made any ascetic valuation of worldly activity smack suspiciously 

1 Other relevant features of Catholic othies will lie brought out by contrast 
with those associated with the doctrine of predestination (see lielowh 

’ Protestant Ethic, Chap III 
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of salvation by works, with his version of the conception of Divine 
Providence which placed a powerful sanction on the established 
traditional order of things in this world. The general result was 
the injunction to remain m the calling and station in which you 
are placed and faithfully to perforin the traditional duties apper¬ 
taining to it. 

This is not, of course, to say that the Lutheran doctrine did 
not contain an important departure from the Catholic position 
m the general direction of an attitude to worldly activities more 
favorable to capitalistic bureaucracy. It did so above all by 
erasing the religiously privileged position of the monk and trans¬ 
ferring religious approval to all “legitimate” worldly occupations 
essentially on an equal footing with each other This may be 
considered the common basis of all Protestant attitudes But the 
traditionalistic 1 tendency of Lutheran ethics prevented its de¬ 
veloping further in a direction more favorable to capitalistic 
bureaucracy. 

Among the ascetic branches Weber rested his theory mainly 
though not exclusively on Calvinism and for the sake of brevity 
the present discussion will be confined to it. 2 The discussion of 
the relation of Calvinism to the 6pmt of capitalism will throw 
light upon the Lutheran position and make clear the ethical 
differences between the two. 

It is perhaps well at the outset, however, to state specifically 
the general relations in which Weber tried to place the three 
entities, the spirit of capitalism, the concept of “calling” of a 
given religious movement and the basic religious ideas and atti¬ 
tudes of that movement The spirit of capitalism has already been 
outlined. The concept of the calling is one manifestation in a 
particular context of the typical attitudes associated with a 
religious movement toward the participation of its adherents m 
worldly activities The spirit of capitalism, as Weber formulates 
it, involves a particular kmd of calling attitude toward a certain 

1 And also its closely related authoritarianism. It may be argued that this 
favored a set of attitudes more favorable to state bureaucracy than to that 
of independent capitalistic enterprise. This may well have something to do 
with the peculiarities of German capitalism and the fact that it developed 
later than in England 

* In this respect the Calvinist position is to be regarded as the extreme 
polar type, the other ascetic movements are in various respects mitigations 
of its rigor 
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class of such activities, those involving economic acquisition. This 
is the principal point of articulation for Weber’s purposes be¬ 
tween the spirit of capitalism and the system of religious ideas 
in question 

It would, however, bo a serious misinterpretation to suppose 
that Weber’s argument for a causal relation between the spirit 
of capitalism and the ethics of ascetic Protestantism rested on 
the concept of the calling as such, especially if the latter is taken 
to mean, in turn, the explicit statements made by adherents of 
this movement of the desirable attitude toward worldly activities 
Such statements form one body of evidence but only one The con¬ 
cept of the calling Weber sees, in turn, as a manifestation in one 
direction of a set of attitudes in which the structure of the system of 
religious ideas in question taken as a whole forms a central element. 
As Weber puts the position in the most general terms: 1 it is “in¬ 
terests” not “ideas” that in conjunction with the conditions of 
the situation in which they are placed determine immediately 
the conduct of men Among these interests are those concerned 
with the religious status of the individual, in Protestant terms, 
the “state of grace.” The importance of religious ideas lies in 
the fact that in particular ways they canalize these interests, and 
hence relevant action in pursuit of them. According to the con¬ 
ception of the universe held, the interests in grace or salvation 
will be or can be pursued in very different ways. Weber’s concern 
with religious ideas is based on this fact lie is interested in the 
practical attitudes that large masses of men take toward their 
everyday activities These attitudes, so far as religion is con¬ 
cerned, he tries to see in the perspective of the religious ideas with 
which they are associated But it is not the mere verbal injunction 
to certain kinds of conduct, delivered by representatives or 
leaders of religious bodies, to which these masses of men adhere, on 
which Weber’s argument depends. 2 It is, rather, the structure 
of the total system of religious ideas m its relation to men's re¬ 
ligious interests Both the injunctions of religious leaders and the 
practical attitudes of the masses are to be understood in relation 

1 Rehgioneaoztologte, Vol I, pp. 202-2(53 

J A conspicuous example of tins misinterpretation is the book of II M. 
Robertson, The Rise of Economic Individualism Sop the eiitienl note, 
Talcott Pahbonb, ‘‘H, M Robertson on Max Weber and His School,” 
Journal of Political Economy, October, 1035, 
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to this system It is by no means necessary for Weber’s purposes 
to assume it is the personal or institutional authority of these 
leaders as such which is the decisive factor. 1 These considerations 
have unfortunately often been neglected in discussing Weber’s 
work 

Furthermore, with this is closely associated another highly 
important point. Weber's interest is by no means confined to the 
logical consequences of the initial system of religious ideas, or to 
the directly expressed wishes of religious leaders for practical 
conduct based on them He is, rather, concerned with the total 
consequences of the religious system This involves two important 
points First, the relevant consequences are, as he puts it, “psy¬ 
chological” rather than purely logical. The logical consequences 
operate, but not alone; they must be taken in conjunction with 
the constellation of interests involved, which may, as between two 
equally possible logical alternatives, bias action in the direction 
of one, or even inhibit the development of the full logical conse¬ 
quences in certain other directions 

Secondly, the influence of a system of religious ideas on prac¬ 
tical attitudes is to be regarded as a real process in time, not a 
static logical deduction In the course of it the system of ideas 
itself may also undergo change. In fact, as will be pointed out, the 
Protestant attitude toward economic acquisition underwent a 
steady process of change, and it was only m the later stages that 
the full consequences relevant in the present context emerged 
Above all Weber insists that the original Reformers themselves 
were by no means filled with the spirit of capitalism 2 Their 
concern was solely religious and they would have sharply re¬ 
pudiated the attitudes taken by their successors But this does 
not m the least disprove that these later attitudes were in an 
important degree the consequence of the religious ideas put for¬ 
ward by the Reformers. 

With these general considerations in mind the discussion may 
now proceed to the specific Calvimstic 3 system of ideas and its 

1 He explicitly states he is not mainly concerned with church discipline 
but with the direct religious motivation of the individual (see Protestant 
Ethic, p 97) 

2 Protestant Ethic, p 91. 

3 Weber defines "ascetic” Protestantism as including (1) Calvinism, (2) 
Pietism, (3) the sects growing out of the Baptist movement, (4) Methodism. 
For lack of space the present discussion is confined to Calvinism. 
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relation to economic activities. For present purposes the Calvin- 
istic theology may be said to consist of a body of five logically 
independent yet empirically interdependent propositions. They 
are independent in that they do not directly imply one another, 
any one of them could be fitted into other theological systems But 
they arc logically compatible with each other, mutually limiting 
the inferences which can be drawn from any one while the others 
are adhered to, and taken together they cover all the main meta¬ 
physical problems of a theology; they constitute a meaningful 
system 

The propositions are, schematically, as follows: (1) There is a 
single, absolutely transcendental God, creator and governor of 
the world, whose attributes and grounds of action are, apart from 
Revelation, completely beyond the reach of finite human under¬ 
standing (2) This God has predestined all human souls, for 
reasons totally beyond possible human comprehension, either 
to eternal salvation or to "eternal sin and death.” This decree 
stands from and for eternity and human will or faith can have 
no influence on it. (3) God for Ills own inscrutable reasons has 
created the world and placed man in it solely for the increase of 
His glory (4) To this end lie has decreed that man, regardless 
of whether piodestined to salvation or damnation, shall laboi to 
establish the Kingdom of God on Earth, and shall be subject to 
His revealed law in doing so (5) The things of this world, human 
nature and the flesh, are, loft to themselves, irrepai ably lost in “sin 
and death” from which there is no escape except by divine grace 

All these elements play a prominent part elsewheie m Christian 
thought and history; only their specific combination and the 
rigorous consistency m drawing their theological consequences 
are specifically Calvinistic This system of theology yields one 
of the few logically consistent solutions of the problem of evil in 
history, 1 by declaring it beyond the reach of finite human intelli¬ 
gence, hence relegated to the inscrutable will of God Logically 
the elements need not be thus combined A transcendental God 
might conceivably have made grace dependent on good works 
rather than deciding it by predestination; he could lot sinners 
go their own way to perdition on this earth rather than subjecting 
them to His law He could have created the world for man’s 
happiness rather than His glory. 

1 Religtonnnouoloaie, Vol I, pp. 240-247, 
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But given this system what are its implications for practical 
conduct? 

In the first place, the complete transcendence of God and the 
hiatus between fleshly and divine things exclude the mystical 
attitude of union with the divine spirit, absorption in it This 
fact is, in turn, reinforced by the conception of submission to the 
law 1 for the glory of God, and the corresponding interpretation of 
predestination in relation to the things of this world as assigning 
to the elect the task of building and maintaining the Kingdom 
of God on Earth in accordance with divine will God’s main 
relation to man becomes that of will, and man is above all an 
instrument, obedient or recalcitrant as the case may be, of the 
divine will The net effect in Weber’s view is to direct religious 
energies m the active, ascetic rather than the passive, mystical 
direction 2 God cannot be approached at all, He can only be 
served And, on account of the fundamental dualism, this service 
cannot be in the direction of indulgence m the things of the flesh, 
or of adaptation to it, it must lie in that of control over the flesh, in 
its subjection to a discipline for the glory of God This is what 
Weber means by asceticism 

One further consequence of the transcendence of God and the 
resultant dualism is highly important Since the finite world is a 
creation of God and a manifestation of His will, the best way to 
know Him is to study His works Just as He wishes to submit 
man to a law, so m a different but related sense is order the key¬ 
note of His nonhuman works. His decisions stand for eternity, He 
does not continually alter them and interfere with the order of 
nature At the same time nature is nature and God is God Hence 
sanctification of natural things is idolatry 

This belief in divine order has two corollaries—a faith in the 
order of nature, which is undoubtedly a highly important motive 
m the development of modern science, 3 and a strong hostility 
to ritual as involving superstition and idolatry God is too com¬ 
pletely transcendent to be adequately embodied m concrete 

1 Of course the revealed divme law, not that of earthly authorities The 
two may on occasion be held to be in acute conflict with each other 

J See below Chap XY, pp 570 ff , for a discussion of the more general 
bearings of this distinction, which is fundamental to Weber’s sociology of 
religion, 

a See the study of R. K Merton, cited above, p 511 
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sacred things or acts. Only in the specific ways revealed by Him. 
does He intervene in the order of this world—primarily through 
the action of His predestined saints. Thus ascetic activity m the 
service of God’s will is diverted away from ritual channels of 
expression into active control over the intrinsic relations of the 
world. 

Thus the believing Calvinist would tend to regard himself as an 
instrument of God’s will called to act in accordance with it in 
the great task of increasing the glory of God by living according 
to His law and helping to establish the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. This action could not, moreover, consist primarily 
ritual observances but rather in ethical control over the world in 
the service of an ideal. Thus already there was a general orienta¬ 
tion in the direction of practical worldly activity This was, of 
course, reinforced by the general Protestant repudiation of monas- 
ticiam with its consequent subjection of all to the Bame law and 
the same ethical standards, and the necessity of doing the will of 
God in the ordinary occupations of everyday life, not withdrawn 
from them in the monastery. 1 Moreover the strict construction 
of the doctrine of predestination was that election was to be 
recognized by no external signs whatever. Hence conviction of 
damnation was no ground for failure to live up to the highest 
standards, since one did not know his fate, and furthermore God’s 
will demanded the subjection of all alike to His law. 

This problem of knowing one’s state of grace brings out the 
more specific consequences of predestination for conduct The 
authentic Calvimsfcic position was, as just noted, that election 
could not be recognized by external signs But oven more impor¬ 
tant was the implication of the tenet that the acts of the indi¬ 
vidual could have no influence on Ins state of grace since the 
latter had already been determined from eternity. Then precisely 
in so far as the whole religious question was taken seriously, as 
the niterest in salvation was strong, the individual was placed in a 
terrific position. His acts could not influence his eternal fate; 
hence the whole pressure of his religious interest was to know 
whether he was saved or damned 

1 Wlmt Webor calls worldly uscctieism (tnnerweliliche Aakeae) as distin¬ 
guished from the otherworldly asceticism of the monastery (autiaci tocUliche), 
"Othcrwoildly" here does not imply so much orientation to the “hereafter” 
as refusal to participate m tho ordinary daily life, of the average, not espe¬ 
cially religious perBOn. 
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It is here that for Weber the “psychological” as distinct from, 
the purely logical consequences appear Given a serious interest, 
he holds the pressure was too great for the mass of men Under 
this pressure it was the first doctrine which gradually gave way It 
gradually came to be held 1 that good works, while they could not 
influence salvation, could be interpreted as signs of grace A good 
tree could not bear evil fruit Then gradually the elect came to be 
identified with the “righteous,” those who did the will of God, 
and the damned with “sinners,” those who failed to obey His 
will 

Before following this line of development further, however, 
certain other fundamental consequences of the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination m its Calvimstic context should be noted. As has 
been stated elsewhere, 2 a certain "individualistic” character has 
been fundamental to Christianity from the beginning and this 
was greatly strengthened by the Reformation Calvinism repre¬ 
sents the extreme of the development of this individualistic 
element in one particular direction 

For, m the first place, its extreme antiritualism cut off the 
individual far more drastically than Luther ever did from the 
protecting, guiding hand of church and priest, which was felt 
especially in the confessional According to predestination there 
was no help for him, no earthly agency whatever could have any 
influence on the state of his soul But at the same time the one 
fundamentally important interest to him, depnved of this com¬ 
forting intermediary, was his eternal fate and the one important 
relation, that to his God But this relationship to his God in the 
“secret places of his heart" had to be separated from relation¬ 
ships to any human being Moreover, m this situation other 
human beings were not merely useless to him, they might be 
positively dangerous, since however virtuous his outward con¬ 
duct, any other human being, even the closest relative or friend, 
might be one of the damned The net result was, as Weber puts 
it, an unheard-of “inner isolation of the individual,” 3 which 
placed him squarely on his own responsibility in all things, and 
involved a radical devaluation, not to say mistrust, of even the 
closest human ties God always came first 


1 From Beza on 
! Chap II 

J Protestant Ethic, p. 108 
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Secondly, this inner isolation in combination with the other 
aspects of the doctrine of predestination, had an extremely 
important implication for the rationalization of conduct. Con¬ 
duct acceptable to God had to be in direct obedience to His 
will, and could not be the result of any human motivation or 
interest, But since individual good works could not affect grace, 
and outward conduct could at most be a sign of grace, the conduct 
enjoined could be judged only as a total coherent system, as the 
expression of the kind of man one was, not os a plurality of dis¬ 
connected acts, The Catholic could receive absolution for 
particular sins, and receive credit for particular good deeds 
For the Calvinist there was possible no such release from pres¬ 
sure, and hence there was an incomparably greater drive to the 
rational systematization of conduct 

The following are a few of the more specific practical implica¬ 
tions of these convictions' The inner isolation, the suspicion of 
all things merely human and worldly, the abhorrence of "idol¬ 
atry " 1 turned the energy of the Calvinist into the service of 
impersonal ends They also made him share the general ascetio 
suspicion of the rich and mighty of this world, and even some¬ 
times made the Calvinistic movement dangerous to established 
authority when the latter involved a personal homage which 
suggested idolatry. At least the strong tendency was to “mind 
his own business” and to hold aloof from the struggle for worldly 
power, except when it was a matter of fighting God’s battles 
directly—as in the case of Cromwell’s army. 

The Calvinist turned rather to pursuits where he could labor, 
soberly and rationally, m a calling acceptable to God. Independ¬ 
ent, solid, honest business was a particularly suitable field 

One cannot say that the Calvinistic ethic or any of its legiti¬ 
mate derivatives ever approved money-makmg for its own sake 
or as a means to self-indulgence, which was, indeed, one of the 
cardinal sins. V^Vliat it did approve was rational, systematic 
labor in a useful calling which could be interpreted as acceptable 
to God* Money was, certainly in tho beginning, regarded as a 
by-product and one by no means without its dangers 2 The atti¬ 
tude was, that is, an ascetic one. But oven this served capitalistic 

1 A fundamental Puritan concept 

* See tho many oxamplos Weber brings forward m ProlcMo.nl Ethic, Chop. 
V, especially the quotation from John Wesley, p 176. 
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interests since, on the one hand, work in economic callings would 
serve to increase earnings but, on the other, the fear of self- 
indulgence would prevent their full expenditure for consumption 
It was, as Weber says, 1 a case of “ascetic compulsion to save.” 
Acquisition was not only promoted, but was “freed from the 
bonds of traditionalistic ethics.” 2 After all, traditions themselves 
were only human, to respect them where they stood in the way 
of the work of God was idolatry. 

Moreover, it is clear that the changed attitude to labor noted 
m connection with the spirit of capitalism here receives an 
adequate motivation No longer is the necessity to labor the 
curse of Adam, a punishment for original sin. Nor is it merely 
an ascetic technique in the sense of a means of combating the 
temptations of the flesh All these are negative motivations The 
Puritan ethic added a positive one of basic importance Labor 
in a calling, with no other earthly aim than “doing a good job” 
according to the intrinsic requirements of the situation, was a 
positive command of God, the first duty of one who was eager 
to do His will It was a God-given opportunity to take part m 
the great task for which God has placed man in this vale of 
tears, the building of the Kingdom of God on Earth. For the 
true believer such work was not an unpleasant necessity to 
which he must grudgingly submit It was the highest fulfillment 
of his own deep religious interests 

However, the more extreme asceticism of the position was 
gradually weakened by the results of the “psychological” process 
noted above. From the admission that righteous conduct was a 
legitimate sign of grace (since a good tree would not bear evil 
fruit) it was not a very long step to the view that success m a 
worldly calling could be regarded also as a sign of grace so long 
as it was righteous success and not attained by means at variance 
with the law For would not God bless His chosen ones in this 
world as well as the next? 3 In its economic context this doctrine 
could supply an excellent justification for the successful man, 

1 Protestant Ethic, p 172 

'Ibid, p 171 

3 At approximately this point it may be said that there enters m an element 
of " secularization ” which is a different thing from the direct religious 
influence See below, Chap XVII, p. 6S5, for a brief discussion of the 
place of this element m Weber’s thought. 
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giving him a good conscience about his gam and being one 
important source of a kind of conspicuous self-righteousness on 
the part of circles with a Puritan background. 

Finally the doctrine of predestination performed another signal 
service to the consciences of successful businessmen They did 
not need to worry too much about the lot of the unfortunate m 
this world, since it might well be interpreted as a sign of God’s 
displeasure with their conduct, especially if the misfortunes of 
the unfortunate could m any way be attributed to idleness 1 and 
failure to work Puritanism had no place for the easy Catholic 
attitude toward charity It aiganized what chanty it allowed 
to remain as a severe discipline on a rational basis 

There can be no doubt that in his treatment of the ethics of 
ascetic Protestantism Weber has in general succeeded in his task 
of finding a system of ultimate-value ideas “adequate” to the 
spirit of capitalism as he himself formulated the latter concep¬ 
tion. All its leading traits find their counterpart in the Protestant 
attitude properly interpreted Above all the “irrational” element 
in which the peculiar capitalistic “rationalism" is centered , 2 so 
incomprehensible from any hedonistic point of view, has found 
a meaning. What other explanation of it has accomplished this 
fundamental thing ? 3 

The effect of the juxtaposition of the two attitude systems is 
to bring into even sharper relief than in his original formulation 
the “ascetic” aspect of capitalism in Weber’s theory It is, 
indeed, very largely on the empirical significance of this clement 
as a fact that the importance of Weber’s theory rests Some 
critics go so far as to hold in effect ' 1 that it is entirely an invention 
of Weber’s. This view is not justifiable, but naturally it cannot 
be disproved without an elaborate argument. Attention may, 
however, be called to the fact that Weber is by no means alone 
among recent writers m noting the concrete importance of this 
element, however much they may differ from him in their 
explanation of it. 

1 "Sloth " is a very common Puritan term. 

! Proleaia.nl Ethic, pp 70-78 

■'For n general tlicorodheal discussion of the status of this explanation 
and the role of religious ideas in it nee the note appended to this chapter. 

1 Thus II M Robbhtbon, op, at 
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It has already been pointed out 1 that Marshall's emphasis on 
“activities” has very similar connotations. There is no other 
explanation of the prominence of the concept in Marshall’s work 
than his conviction that an ethical element radically distinct 
from hedonistic want satisfaction is essential to free enterprise. 
Durkheim also, though m a somewhat different connection, 
thought ethical discipline essential to the working of an indi¬ 
vidualistic economic order Besides these, two others may be 
mentioned Professor Carver 4 lays great stress on the importance 
of what he calls the “workbench philosophy,” the devotion to 
work for its own sake, including “business ” To him pure “eco¬ 
nomic individualism” in Dr Robertson’s sense certainly implies 
the “pig-trough philosophy” which he so sharply combats 
Finally, in Veblen, who, on the one hand, strongly depreciated 
hedonism and, on the other, elevated to a position of central 
importance what he called the “instinct of workmanship ,” 3 there 
is at least an implied recognition of the same fundamental facts. 
In his emphasis on the importance of “technology” evidently 
there lies more than the “technological element” of the previous 
analysis * It involves also a specific attitude toward the task, an 
attitude of “workmanship,” to use his term Is not that regard¬ 
ing the task as a “calling” in Weber’s sense? These four cases 
seem to be the more significant because they come from very 
different intellectual backgrounds and have no direct relation 
to one another nor to Weber. Is such an agreement simply 
fortuitous? 

The establishment of “congruence” between the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism does not, however, in itself 
constitute proof that the religious system is an important 
factor m the genesis of the capitalistic attitude and through it 
of concrete rational bourgeois capitalism Nor does it demon¬ 
strate the quantitative order of this importance This is the more 
true, in view of the fact that Weber himself not merely grants, 
but emphasizes the importance of, other quite distinct factors, 
1 Chap IV 

5 T, N Carver, especially m The Religion Worth Having 
3 Cf T. Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship, and Talcott Parsons, 
“Sociological Elements in Economic Thought, I, Historical,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1935 
* Chap VI, above. 
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for instance, modern science, a rationalized legal system, rational 
bureaucratic administration in the state. None of these factors 
were, he holds, primarily creations of ascetic Protestantism 
though they may have been helped by it. 

There are a number of ways in which Weber attempted to 
prove the causal relation of Protestantism and capitalism. After 
very briefly reviewing the rest, however, the mam attention will 
be devoted to one, by means of the comparative sociology of 
religion, both because it is methodologically the most important 
and because, in spite of the fact that Weber himself laid by far 
the greatest stress on it, it has been almost completely overlooked 
in the English discussion of Weber’s theory . 1 

First, as has been noted, there is a small amount of statistical 
evidence available concerning the correlation between religious 
affiliation and position in the social structure. This on the whole 
confirms Weber’s hypothesis. What he used, however, was not 
denved from his own researches , 2 and his own work did not take 
this direction Ho used this material more as a pointer to the 
significant problems than as proof. Secondly, the temporal rela¬ 
tions of the Protestant ethic, on the one hand, and the spirit of 
capitalism, on the other, are such as strongly to suggest a carnal 
relationship. That is, tho Protestant ethic on the whole mainly 
preceded the spirit of capitalism in the same areas and social 
classes Indeed in so far as the causal factors are on the ''ideal” 

1 In part no doubt because tbe material has not been translated mto 
English, but mostly for deeper reasons, because most of tho participants in 
the controversy have not clearly seen tho nature of Weber's problems. In 
general, more space and care have been devoted to Weber’s theory of capital¬ 
ism than to the empirical theories of tho other writers treated in tins study, 
because it has been the object of sharp controversy, involving very serious 
misunderstanding of Weber's work It is necessary to set alt this right m 
order not to obscure the theoretical and methodological significance of 
Weber's work, which will occupy Chapa XVI and XVII In general, it is 
only fair to evaluate Weber’s treatment of tho relations of Protestantism 
and capitalism in tho light of his sociological work sb a whole, including both 
the comparative sociology of religion and his general theory and methodol¬ 
ogy Similarly, the render should evaluate tho attitude of this study toward 
Weber’s theory in terms of its relation to the total methodological and 
theoretical framework of the Btudy ns a whole, and not alone in terms of 
ad hoc factual considerations 

1 The study which ho used most is M. Oflcnbnclior, Konfemon und soziak 
Schtchlung , Tubingen, 1001. It was suggested by himsolf 
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side this conclusion seems inevitable But a materialistic case 
can be made against it on the ground that they might both be 
creations of the same set of material conditions at different 
stages of their development It is also possible, though extremely 
impiobable, that the congruence was purely fortuitous 

But in the most important of these three methods of proof, 
Weber goes beyond demonstrating the congruence of the two 
sets of attitudes He builds an empirical bridge between them by 
tracing in the writings of Puritan leaders the internal develop¬ 
ment of the Protestant ethic itself In the beginning the Protes¬ 
tant ethic was so exclusively interested m religious problems as 
to be strikingly otherworldly In Calvin’s own Geneva the result 
was a highly theocratic state of an almost socialistic type, 
characterized by an extremely stringent church discipline From 
this point, partly no doubt under the influence of material 
conditions—Calvinists in a minority, for instance—the develop¬ 
ment was m a more and more individualistic direction Instead 
of an immediate authoritarian, if necessary forcible, 1 introduction 
of the Kingdom of God on Earth, the emphasis was more and 
more on the duty of the individual to do God’s will m his calling 

Moreover the tendency was increasingly to a direct approval 
of acquisitive activities under the proper conditions Then action 
m a business calling, so long as it was sober, honest, rational, 
“useful” work, came to be looked upon as one of the most 
righteous things a man could do, and its fruits, “honestly” 
acquired riches, as the direct sign of God’s blessing 

Weber not merely traces this evolution, but maintains (indeed, 
demonstrates) that it is not solely a process of “accommodation” 
to the necessities of a world recalcitrant to religious control On 
the contrary, a major factor is a genuine “dynamic” of the 
Protestant ethic itself, the result of following religious interests 
in the situation m which the men of that time were placed This 
is brought out above all by two circumstances Devotion to a 
capitalistic calling was enjoined for 'positive religious motives 2 

1 As Cromwell attempted to carry out 

a This is so important it may be pointed out again It is not Weber’s 
thesis that Protestantism influenced capitalism thiough religious approval 
of acquisitive activities, expressed by preachers or otherwise, but because 
the religious interests of the believing individual directed his action m that 
direction The distinction is highly important, both empirically and method- 
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The attitude was not permissive. Second, the later Puritan 
doctrine was not one of approval of any and every form of 
acquisitive activity under any conditions, but only under a 
very strict discipline. The original ascetic element, the main 
element for Weber, had by no means disappeared but remained 
intact in the somewhat altered context. This result no ethic of 
accommodation could have achieved. 1 

The articulation between the two was thus fully established 
The development did not, however, stop here but proceeded still 
farther on the path of secularization 

In the line of development with which Weber is concerned this 
is not altogether a matter of relaxation of discipline, of concession 
to “moral laxity," 3 but of gradual dropping out of the religious 
background of the attitudes concerned and in place of the 
religious substituting a utilitarian 3 motivation It is only here 
that the “pure" spirit of capitalism, as Weber illustrated it from 
the writings of Benjamin Franklin* is to be found But even here 
the central ethical element, the ascetic devotion to impersonal 
tasks for their own sake, is intact 

The gist of Weber’s causal argument here may be put as 
follows: The empirical material (the writings of Protestant 
leaders down through the seventeenth century) shows a process 
of development toward the stronger and stronger sanction of 
individualistic acqunsitive activities Is this accommodation or 
is it an independent development of the religious ethic for 
religious reasons? Weber argues for the importance of the latter 
element on the ground that such a development is meaningful 
within the framework of the system of religious ideas; it is not 

ologically The two have generally been confused by Weber’s critics. Dr 
H M Robertson (op cit ) is an excellent examplo. 

1 This is not to say either (a) that no attitude of disinterested devotion 
to a calling is conceivable apart from the influence of the Protestant ethic or 
(b) that accommodation had played no part in the development of the spirit 
of capitalism. But Weber seems to have shown, with a high degree of proba¬ 
bility (1) that the Protestant ethic played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of lhi» particular set of disinterested attitudes and (2) that they could 
not have been exdunwly the products of "capahstic internets " That they 
were, ib Robertson’s central thesis, 

* Though this no doubt also happened Bee Chap XVII. 

J Not necessarily In the technical sense of the above discussion. See pp. 
51 if 

4 Protestant Ethic, pp, 48-60. 
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only possible m the sense of not conflicting with essential ele¬ 
ments of it, but it is in accord with strong religious motives 
inherent in the system of religious ideas itself in relation to the 
world Furthermore the element of concrete capitalism m which 
Weber is interested is not at odds with this later ethic, it may on 
the contrary to a large extent be interpreted as the direct expres¬ 
sion of these motives in practical conduct 1 

But this, as Weber himself clearly states , 2 is “only one side 
of the causal chain ” His book on the Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, was expressly concerned only with this side 
In spite of many scattered suggestions which, if all brought 
together, would form quite a respectable theory, Weber does 
not there, nor anywhere else in his work, attempt any systematic 
analysis of the other side with respect to this specific empirical 
subject matter This would have to be done to exhaust the 
possibilities of empirical proof. But, instead, he turns to another 
line of investigation He turns from the “method of agreement” 
to the “method of difference,” to use Mill’s term Instead of 
continuing to ask directly what specific forces account for the 
appearance of rational bourgeois capitalism in the modern West, 
he asks inversely, why did anything like it fail to appear m any 
of the other great civilizations of the world? 

Note on the Role or Ideas 

At a number of points in the preceding chapter and below there is raised 
the general theoretical question of the role of ideas with particular reference 
to whether Weber’s treatment is vitiated by any bias in the direction of 
rationalism It is therefore well to insert at this point a general statement of 
the problem as it appears up to this point m the study, in particular 
attempting to relate Weber's approach to it to the previous discussion of 
Pareto 3 

Weber’s attention is focused on religious ideas in their relation to the 
motivation of action in what is ordinarily thought of as the secular sphere 
The starting point of the analysis is the allegation of fact that, m the groups 

1 That is, in more general terms, there is a high degree of correspondence 
between the kind of socioeconomic organization that would be expected 
on the hypothesis that the development of the system had been importantly 
influenced by the Protestant ethic and the actual state of affairs This 
certainly puts the burden of proof on the one who would radically deny its 
influence 

2 Protestant Ethic, p 23 

3 Chap. VII, pp 269 ff. 
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under consideration, the adherents of the Calvinist movement m the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there was, generally, a strong religious 
interest in salvation. Assuming, then, that these Calvinists were to an appre¬ 
ciable extent motivated by their interest in salvation, that they may be 
thought of as trying to attain it or to make certain of it, the question arises 
as to wliat bearing this fact will have on their actions m the secular sphere 
particularly the economic The comparison of the three religious groups, the 
Catholic, Lutheran and Calviniatic, shows that the in Iciest m salvation, 
which may be attributed to all three groups, does not suffice to account for 
the differences m the direction of secular activities m which Weber has 
become interested. It is, rather, necessary to take into account other elements 
m the religiouB context Weber sets about doing this by asking the question, 
what kind of action can, to the adherent of auch a movement, lie appropriate 
as a means of attaining or proving salvation? Tins depends upon the “situa¬ 
tion" m which the believer is placed, and m particular on certain features of 
this situation, namely the structure of religious ideas m relation to which 
the interest in salvation is carried out in action For the Catholic whose 
interest m salvation is strongest the indicated course is to renounce the world 
and enter a monastery For the one whose interest is less intense, it is to 
be faithful to tradition in the station m life m which lie is placed, and to 
lay up merit for himself by an accumulation of discrete good works, particu¬ 
larly of ritual devotion and charity For the Lutheran the monastery is 
excluded, for him the lino of action is faithful performance of the traditional 
duties of his station in life and obedience to the duly constituted authorities, 
The Christian is hold to be placed in a world of urn which he cannot, In 
general, hopo to reform Sm, which is inevitable, is to be expiated by sincere 
pemtcnco and the pious resolve to do better next time The Calvinist, 
finally, is exhorted to labor m a calling, soberly and rationally, m order to 
bring about the Kingdom of God on Karth He is neither to renounce the 
world and ictiro to a monastery nor to accept the traditional order, but, 
so far as it falls within his calling, to attempt to muke over the world accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of righteousness 

These differences of attitude are also matters of fact Weber contends that 
ho has demonstrated that they are, respectively, the typical attitudes toward 
secular activity, particularly economic, of members of the three religious 
groups Weber then proceeds, sketchily for the Catholic and Lutheran reli¬ 
gions, in detail for the Calvuustic, to show that, given the initial interest in 
salvation, each of these attitudes becomes meaningful on the hypothesis 
that the actor to whom it is attributed is a believer in the system of religious 
ideas associated with the attitude Thus according to the Calvuustic posi¬ 
tion Good works cannot be a means of attaining salvation, but only a sign 
of election; predestination precludes the former. Meritorious conduct, 
furthermore, cannot consist mainly m ritual devotions smeo those would 
involve the sanotifioation of worldly things, in other words, idolatry Tradi¬ 
tion cannot bo sacred since that also would bo idolatry Mysticism is ex¬ 
cluded by the absolute transcendcntahty of God Finally, the sinfulness of the 
flesh excludes a hedonistic attitude Activity m the world should bo directed 
toward rational mastery of the flesh m the interest of the glory of God, not 
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use of the things of this world for self-mdulgenoe and hedonistic gratification 
The Calvinist works in the world, but neither of nor for the world 

Finally Weber's analysis not only establishes the meaningfulness of the 
attitude which he describes as worldly asceticism in terms of the Calvimstic 
theology, but he also demonstrates the congruence of this attitude with that 
of the spirit of capitalism with relatively minor alterations The conspicuous 
thing about the spirit of capitalism is that it is a set of attitudes not clearly 
related to a developed system of religious or metaphysical ideas The transi¬ 
tion between these Weber has traced genetically, showing the existence of 
many connecting links 

But for the moment the genetic aspect of the question may be left aside 
Granting his statements of fact are correct, it can be definitely held that 
Webei has demonstrated that there is a mutual relation on the meaningful 
level between (1) the particular form that the mteiest in salvation took 
predominantly among Calvinists, (2) the system of religious ideas summed 
up above as the Calvimstic theology and (3) the ascetic element m the sys¬ 
tem of attitudes which he described as the spirit of capitalism Apart from 
genetic considerations what light, if any, does his analysis throw on their 
causal relations? 

At this point it may be illuminating to try to state the relation of this 
problem to Pareto’s conceptual scheme Weber, being unacquainted with 
Pareto’s work, did not carry through formally any residue-derivation analy¬ 
sis of his material He is, however, interested in trying to understand what 
certain people do by analyzing what they say, and since their “theories” are 
largely nonsoientifio it seems an excellent case to which to apply the Paretian 
analysis 

It should be remembered that the residue is an operational concept A resi¬ 
due is that which is arrived at by following the particular procedure that has 
been described m Chap V It is a relatively constant element of the linguistic 
expressions associated with action so far as they have no place in a scientific 
theory. In these terms if the linguistic expressions of Calvinists so far as they 
bear upon secular activities are analyzed they will yield not one, but several 
residues One will be the residue of salvation, the manifestation of the “senti¬ 
ment that men should act m such a way as to further the attainment and 
ascertainment of the state of grace ” Associated with this among Calvinists, 
to form a “complex,” will be certain other residues, namely the five major 
premises of Calvimstic theology discussed above Since these are metaphys¬ 
ical propositions, not statements of empirical fact, they aie nonlogical and 
may in. the present context be treated as residues 

Now the Paretian operation as such contains no specific theorem relative 
to the role of ideas m general It contains only the negative theorem that m 
so far as the residues constitute an important independent variable in a 
social system, changes in that system cannot be held to be determined by 
scientifically verifiable theories alone But it has been shown above 1 that 
a residue, which is a verbal proposition, may vary all the way from a logically 
precise statement of a meaning which may stand m the same causal relation 


1 Supra, p 212 jf 
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to action as a scientifically verifiable theory to the case at the opposite pole 
where it is an index of other forces, and its reciprocal influence on them ib as 
negligible as is that of a thermometer, generally, on the system the temper¬ 
ature of which it indicates The fact, then, that by the Paretian operation it 
is possible to arrive at the principal elements of Weber's analysis of Calvin¬ 
ism as residues proves nothing as to whether or how far the religious ideas 
are causal factors or merely “manifestations” of something else That re¬ 
mains a question to be answered by further analysis of the particular facts 

It is, however, possible to extend the Paretian analysis m a manner which 
at first sight would seem to throw doubt on Wober'B thesis of the causal role 
of the religious ideas That is, it is possible to include the verbal expressions 
not only of Calvinists, but of those that fit Weber’s description of the spirit 
of capitalism, in terms which do not involve any explicit ichgioiiB motivation. 
Then some, at least, of the residues of the previous phase of the analysis, 
those with a specifically “religious" content, turn out, for the material 
being considered, to be less fundamental than others—those involved in the 
worldly ascetic attitude. That is, they become, in the wider context, deriva¬ 
tions. Their place from the time of Benjamin Franklin on tends to be taken 
by other secular derivations, like that of the usefulness to social survival 
of the "workbench philosophy,” or of the value of “activities" and the like 
It must be remembered that the distinction between residues and derivations 
is a relative one and that what is in a narrower context a lesidue may in a 
broader become a derivation This is, indeed, quite sufficient to disprove a 
naive “emanatiomst” view of the mechanisms of the influence of nonscien- 
tific ideas The residues of worldly asceticism are clearly not simply “tied" 
to the Calvimstic theology In such a way that given the one the other can be 
inferred without further investigation TIuh, however, in no way disproves 
a significant functional relation between them But to get farther with the 
problem it is necessary to bring still further considerations into the discus¬ 
sion In Weber’s work there are two different lines of analysis which serve to 
carry the argument beyond Hub point. 

The one which fits most closely into the Paretian analysis will be dis¬ 
cussed in some detail m the next chapter This will broaden the comparative 
basis of the analysis still farther On the basis of lus comparative study of 
religions Weber comes to the broad conclusion that certain types of religious 
ideas are associated with certain types of attitudes toward secular activities 
The most pronounced development of worldly asceticism is to be found 
in the culture which has or has had, a system of religious ideas emphasizing 
the transcendentahty of God, the sinfulness of the flesh, etc The farther 
attitudes depart from tins type in the direction of either indifference to the 
things of this world or uncritical acceptance of tradition, the more they are 
associated with such religious ideas as the immanence of God, and the ab¬ 
sence of a radical dualism of divine and worldly Attitude and idea are, then, 
in all probability in close functional relation witli each other, though perhaps 
also they may both be manifestations of sentiments lying still deeper. But 
this linn of argument could injure Wcbci's position only by proving that it 
had not carried analysis so far as it could bo carried, not by demonstrating 
positive error in Weber’s work so far as it has gone. 
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The other line of analysis is one with which Pareto himself did not deal. 
It is that of introducing genetic considerations into analysis of the particular 
case In genetic terms it may be possible to demonstrate causal connections 
which, in the then state of general theory could not be demonstrated in 
terms of such a general analytical framework as Pareto’s 

The mam points to be kept in mmd are the following. The Calvinist 
theology, with its related ethical attitudes, existed in Western Europe prior 
to an extensive development of rational bourgeois capitalism The theological 
ideas in question give, from the actor's point of view, an adequate meaning 
to these attitudes, and to the actions of which they constitute the residues 
Not only is this the case, but Weber has traced historically, and made 
motivationally understandable, a process in the course of which, though 
certain central ascetic residues have remained essentially unchanged, they 
have moved in their direct relations to action steadily farther in the direction 
of closer congruence with the spirit of capitalism Furthermore, he has 
traced a process of secularization by which the religious elements have 
gradually lost their importance, and he has made the probable motives for 
this understandable The result of this genetic analysis is greatly to 
strengthen the probability that the system of religious ideas has had an im¬ 
portant influence 

Finally there is a set of very general considerations which will be discussed 
in the following chapter and in Chap XVII Though for certain proximate 
purposes the attitude manifested in a residue may be taken as an explanatory 
factor, it is always possible to attempt to push beyond this to inquire into the 
forces at work in its genesis In so far as value elements are involved it is 
relevant to ask whether such an attitude is, to the actor, meaningful in terms 
of his total conception of the world The general tendency to rational inte¬ 
gration of systems of action, discussed above, 1 is sufficient basis for this 
Then in so far as a given system of ideas has existed for a long time in a 
society at strategic points, it is a reasonable hypothesis that it exerts a steady 
influence in the direction of canalizing attitudes m such a way that they will 
become, in terms of such a system, meaningful This is the more true, the 
more the society in question is one characterized by the persistence of aggre¬ 
gates, by strength of “belief " 

The question of the role of religious ideas, which is involved in so acute a 
form m Weber’s work, is in part a phase of the broader question, which is of 
central interest to this study, of that of value elements The clear distinction 
made by both Pareto and Weber between scientific and nonseientific ideas has 
cleared the way considerably Part, at least, of the latter form a cognitive 
element in the value complex The status of such ideas has been clarified 
by the above discussion of Durkheim’s treatment of religion Weber goes still 
further in clarifying it But it seems quite apparent that the cognitive con¬ 
stitute only one group of elements in the value complex Knowing, or 
believing, is not, as such, doing In addition an element of effort of some sort 
is needed The actor does not take toward his ideas the emotionally neutral 
attitude of the scientist which has played such an important part in the 


Supra , p 21. 
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MAX WEBER II: RELIGION AND MODERN 
CAPITALISM ( Continued ) 

B The Comparative Studies 

The vehicle of Weber’s comparative investigation is the series 
of studies on the “Economic Ethics of the World Religions ni 
Weber declared his intention 2 of including Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism, early Christianity and Islam 
Unfortunately it was left unfinished at his death and only four 
were m a condition to be published in any form Owing to limita¬ 
tions of space, attention will be confined to the results of two of 
them, the studies of Confucianism and Hinduism, since they 
strikingly illustrate what are theoretically the most important 
types. 

But before entering upon a discussion of them it is necessary 
to say a word about the character of the whole series Here, as 
distinct from the essay on the Protestant Ethic, Weber deals with 
both sides of the causal chain. But the series is not to be under¬ 
stood as a general “sociology of religion” if by that is meant a 
systematic study of all the interrelations of religion and society 
Nor is it even a general study in the correlation of religious and 
economic phenomena, as has sometimes been maintained Both 
these interpretations would contravene one of Weber’s funda¬ 
mental methodological principles, which will be discussed m 
the next chapter . 5 It is, on the contrary, definitely oriented 4 to 

1,1 Die Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen,” Gesammelte Aufstitzc zur 
Rehgionssoziologie (cited below as Rehgionssoziologie), Vol I, pp 237 ff., 
Vol II and Vol III 

2 Rehgionssoziologie, Vol I, pp 237-238 Many of the results are syste¬ 
matically put together in the section “Rehgionssoziologie,” Part II, Chap IV, 
pp 227-356 of Wirtsckaft und Gesellsckaft (cited below as Wirtsch u Ges ) 

3 Werlbeziehung 

4 That is, in the central argument About thiB are gathered all manner of 
subsidiary problems partially independent of the main one See A. von 
Scheltmg, Max Webers Wmenschaftslehre, pp 283-284. 
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the problem of modern capitalism m the above sense. It is pri¬ 
marily a comparative study of the ethics of other religions m 
respects relevant to the spirit of capitalism and the ethics of 
ascetic Protestantism. This is equally true whether the relevance 
is by agreement or by contrast It is this fact which justifies 
dealing with it in the present context 

As Dr. von Schelting points out , 1 methodologically the "ideal” 
procedure for Weber would have been to work out eases of social 
development where only the element of religious ethic, differed 
from the situation in Western Europe Unfortunately that is 
not to be found in concrete fact and would involve a degree 
of positive 2 construction of which Weber was highly suspicious . 3 
What Weber does is to sacrifice methodological precision in favor 
of the concreteness to be gained by dealing with actual historical 
instead of hypothetical e.vents. 

In general terms, then, the situation is appioximately as 
follows 4 In the cases which will be discussed Weber succeeds 
in demonstrating that the economic ethic associated with the 
religion in question is fundamentally different fiom that of 
ascetic Protestantism m its implications for economic activities. 
This fact is correlated with the, further one that in the, areas in 
which the ethic in question has been predominant, no develop¬ 
ment has taken place which is at all eompaiable with that of 
Western rational bourgeois capitalism Thus there, is established 
a pnma-facio, connection between the lack of capitalistic develop¬ 
ment and the character of the religious etlnes in question since, 
as compared with that of ascetic Protestantism, they must, so 
far as they influence action at all, he held to constitute directly 
inhibitory forces. 

The principal methodological difficulties m approximating 
an accurate estimate of the concrete importance of the religious 
ethic m the development of types of economic system, arise at 
two points. In the first place, the "observable” economic ethic 
of a religion is a concrete entity Weber is perfectly frank to 
admit that in the course of its development such an economic 
ethic is certainly 4 * influenced both in its character and in the fact 

' von Schelting, op. cil , pp 285-280 

J The methodological ishuc will ho dincunacd in tho next cliaptor. 

3 See von Schelting, op. cit , p 207. 

* See ReltQionssoziolagie, Vol I, p, 238 
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of attaining ascendancy by “material” factors, above all by 
the social character of the class who constitute its bearers, but 
also by other factors The differentiation of these from the 
Eigengesetzhchkeit of the religious system can never be arrived at 
historically since that would lead to a regress beyond the point 
where historical evidence is available. The only recourse is to 
analysis 

Secondly, the elements m the concrete social system other 
than the religious ethic which may be considered as favorable or 
unfavorable to capitalistic development do not, in any two cases 
which can be compared, directly correspond China lacked some 
of the important hindrances present in the West while, on the 
other hand, the West had certain nonrehgious favorable elements 
not present m China 

The practical limitations are such that certainly no quantita¬ 
tively exact proof is empirically possible Weber attempts an 
approach to it m the form of estimates of probability in terms 
of the known laws governing the behavior of each element 
Thus, on the one hand, he attempts to estimate whether the 
concrete economic ethic could have resulted from the operation 
of nonreligious factors, above all whether it could be a reflection 
of “material interests ” l In this it should be remembered that 
evidence for Eigengesetzhchkett in the religious sphere is just as 
much entitled to be considered seriously as is evidence from the 
other side 2 On the other hand, judgments must be made of the 
probability that m the modern West the favorable factors could 
have overcome the unfavorable without the intervention of the 
religious ethic, while in China and India the opposite would 
have happened Here it is Weber's judgment that m both China 
and India the combination of nonreligious factors was at the 
crucial time at least as favorable to capitalistic development as 
in the Western situation Hence the strong probability that m 
this respect a principal differentiating factor with respect to 

1 As noted above Weber does not attempt this systematically For a 
collection of the main arguments he deals with at various points, see von 
Scheltmg, op ail , pp 291 ff 

2 On the question whether the Protestant ethic can be considered a product 
of “accommodation,” see above, and Talcott Parsons, “H M Robertson 
on Max Weber and Hrs School,” Journal of Political Economy, October, 
1935. 
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capitalism lay m the religious element of the economic ethic 
It should be noted particularly that the reliability of these 
admittedly complex estimates of probability increases greatly 
with the broadening of the compaiative perspective and hence 
the clarification of the different elements and of their possible 
relations to each other. Therefore the total result of Weber’s 
comparative study becomes much more reliable than the judg¬ 
ment of any one particular case can be from its own data, taken 
alone This is a well-recognized methodological principle 

China 

The “classical” Chinese social system 1 when compared with 
our own piesents a curious combination of similarities and 
dissimilarities On the side of social structuie as such, there arc 
two fundamental aspects—what ib often called the “fanabatic” 
organization and the “political” supcistructure As is widely 
known, the mass of the Chinese people has been closely organized 
in kinship groups, to the modern sociologist stiongly leminisccnt 
of many primitive societies The basic unit is the patrilineal 
exogamous clan 2 which is broadly coterminous with the local 
village group. It is, in turn, subdivided into smaller household 
groups In general those familustic groups stand in the closest 
connection with the soil, and arc religiously sanctioned by the 
highly developed system of ancestor woislup 

The Chinese family system stands in perhaps the sharpest 
contrast with that which has been piogrcssively developing in 
the United States, interestingly enough a countiy of typically 
“Puritan” background The Chinese family group exhibits an 
exceptionally high degree of collective solidarity, the principle 
of parental authority and “filial piety” is exceedingly strict, 
requuing both obedience on the part of children and a high 
degree of ritual icspect Finally it is the extreme antithesis 
to the modern American independence of women The family, 
not the individual, is the unit of Chinese society. 

While there is a relatively high degree of differentiation of 
wealth among family groups, there has been since the imperial 
time in China no rigidly hierarchical class system os in medieval 

1 Roughly- since the consolidation of the Kmpnc down to quilo recent 
times 

s For Weber’s discussion, see Hehgionsnoziolngie, Vol I, pp 373 JJ 
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Europe, above all nothing even approaching a caste system 1 
There has been at least a formal equality of opportunity in 
choice of occupation , 2 3 in fact m practically all relations outside 
the familistic ties. In this respect the Chinese situation has 
resembled that of Western capitalistic countries* with the same 
order of limitation on substantial equality of opportunity— 
through the effective privileges of wealth and superior social 
status In all this the striking difference from the modern West 
is the position of the familistic groups. 

The Chinese imperial “state ” 4 * had two mam aspects On the 
one hand, it was a theocracy, m a sense differentiating it radically 
from any Christian political structure The emperor was the 
“Son of Heaven” and was conceived of as the principal inter¬ 
mediary between the divine order of things and that of human 
society. A break in the harmony of the latter could be laid to 
his ritual inadequacy Thus the emperor formed the center 
of the ritual interests of China 6 

But this religious aspect did not lead, as it might have, to 
the placing of political power m the hands of a hereditary priest¬ 
hood of which he was the head Under the emperor stood a special 
class of bureaucratic administrators, the mandarins In certain 
respects the Chinese political system carried bureaucratic prin¬ 
ciples through to a point scarcely reached anywhere else, but in 
others it differed radically from the type important for bourgeois 
capitalism 

The mandarins were a class of men with literary training whose 
eligibility for appointment to office was based on the passing of a 
series of examinations Thus in spite of the extent to which fac¬ 
tually personal favor and other modifying elements entered in, 
there was definitely an impersonal objective standard of qualifi¬ 
cation. Favoritism was confined largely to the matter of selection 
among available candidates, since the number of ehgibles was 
always much larger than the number of offices to be filled More¬ 
over, certain other highly important bureaucratic principles 
were radically carried through The official could not be stationed 

1 Ibid , p 389 

3 Ibid , p 390 

3 Though developed much later m Western countries. 

4 See Religionssoziologie, Vol I, pp 314 ff 

6 The mandarin as his local representative also had ritual functions. 
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in the province where his family was resident and his term m 
the same office was rigidly restricted to three years. Thus in 
spite of a high degree of independence of control from above, 
offices never became hereditary or politically dangerous to 
the central authority Feudalization was effectively prevented. 
The inandaiins as a class, but no few great families among 
them, monopolized offices. The class was never closed and each 
new accession to office depended on appointment from above 

At the same time there wore fundamental limitations to a full 
bureaucratic development. In the first place, the bureaucratic 
principle was confined to a small group of high officials The much 
larger number of subordinates necessary to carry out effective 
administration were not subjected to general bureaucratic dis¬ 
cipline but their appointment, payment and control were left 
to the individual mandarin. He was naturally highly dependent 
on these subordinates with their knowledge of local conditions 
They in turn were likely to be in league with local interests, such 
as the prominent famihstic groups, gilds and village organiza¬ 
tions Hence the administrative system was not m a position to 
put through radical policies against powerful local interests and 
was forced to leave an extraordinary amount of autonomy to the 
local groups The bureaucracy remained a superstructure and 
did not penetrate deeply into the social structure to achieve a 
direct control of the individual as the modern Western state 
bureaucracy has done 

Secondly, the mode of payment of officials under the tax- 
collection system was a limitation The mandarin was obligated 
to turn over to the central government a certain quota of taxes. 
But the costs of his local administration, including his own 
remuneration, were met from taxes ho himself set and collected. 
This fact and his limited term of office led him to get as much as 
possible out of his position while there was time 

Finally, it was not a specialized bureaucracy: there were no 
special technical qualifications for particular offices and the 
necessary training was not at all specialized or technical. A 
knowledge of the classics was required, the same for everyone. 
The object was not to fit a candidate for the particular technical 
requirements of a given office but to insure that he was a suffi¬ 
ciently highly cultivated gentleman to be worthy of the exalted 
portion of a mandarin, This circumstance obviously increased 
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the official’s dependence upon subordinates and was an important 
hindrance to the extension of the bureaucratic principle into the 
details of routine administration. It remained what Weber calls 
a patrimonial bureaucracy. 

Between the mandarin class and the familistic group there 
was room for the development of a considerable amount of 
specifically economic enterprise. With variations at different 
periods craftsmanship developed highly and a large amount of 
mercantile trade, often on a considerable scale, and in each case 
with powerful craft gilds But in spite of the occasional large 
scale of enterprise nothing approaching the modern Western 
industrial capitalism was ever developed In spite of a great deal 
of technological invention, techniques remained traditional and 
industrial production was mainly on a handicraft basis The 
large-scale organization of trade was not associated with a 
corresponding organization of production as m the West 1 

At a very early time China had permanent peace over a wide 
area It had relatively few restrictions on internal mobility and 
trade 2 It had an unusual degree of equality of opportunity and 
freedom in the choice of occupation It was practically free from 
such restrictions on economic development as the Catholic pro¬ 
hibition of usury 3 Finally the state recognized and left a very 
high degree of autonomy to organizations of economic interest 
such as the gilds If, as is often thought, absence of restricting 
circumstances alone could bring about a modern capitalistic 
development, surely it should have happened m China long 
before the modern era * 

When the economic ethic is considered the paradox becomes 
even more striking For probably there is no ethic in the world 


1 There were, Weber Bays, three mam sources of accumulation of private 
wealth (1) the political exploitation of office and tax collection, (2) govern¬ 
ment contracts and tax farming, (3) commerce See Religionssoziologie, Vol 
I, p 393 

2 Ibid ., p 390 

3 Ibid 

* The principal hindering circumstances of not directly religious origin 
Weber mentions were (1) the absence of a solid, formal legal structure, (2) 
the absence of corporate autonomy of towns, (3) defective monetary develop¬ 
ment See especially Religionssoziologie, Vol I, pp 391 ff Transportation 
facilities were always primitive, though probably no more so than in medieval 
Europe 
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which has any pretense to religious status which is more definitely 
utilitarian and worldly than that of China. Above all, nowhere 
else in the world has there been a more strikingly positive valua¬ 
tion of wealth among all classes of society In prudent care 
for the interests of this world and lack of interest in any other, 
perhaps no people has ever surpassed the Chinese Moreover 
this worldliness or utilitarianism la combined with a kind of 
rationalism. It involves a far-reaching repudiation of the irra¬ 
tional aspects of religion, above all orgiastic and transcendental 
elements. Wherein then lies the difference from the utilitarian 
rationalism of the Protestant ethic? 

The predominant 1 ethical system of China which gives a 
definite clear-out attitude toward the world is the Confucian 
orthodoxy . 2 It is important to recognize that this came to be the 
specific ethic of the mandarin class—that of the polished, edu¬ 
cated gentleman. Confucianism is conspicuous for the fact that 
it is almost purely an ethical doctrine, a collection of practical 
precepts without any explicit metaphysical foundation. Confucius 
would have nothing to do with metaphysical speculations; they 
were to him useless and vain, There is no definite interest in a 
future life, and no concept of salvation. The doctrine is concerned 
with conduct in this life for its own sake with no concern beyond 
that except for a good name. 

Its worldliness does not, iiowever, sanction a lack of discipline 
On the contrary its rationalism involves a particular kind of 
discipline The central underlying conception is that of a harmony 
or order. The universe itself constitutes such an order ruled by 
“Heaven" and human society is a microcosm of the world older. 
The higher, educated man seeks to live in accordance with this 
order To do so involves abstention from any kind of loss of self- 
control which might endanger his equilibrium. 

There is no such thing as a radically evil principle; there is no 
“sm”—only error, the failure to become the most perfect 
“gentleman” possible with one’s inheritance and opportunities 
The rational man will avoid display of emotion, will be always 
self-controlled, dignified, polite He will always observe the 
proprieties of any situation most punctiliously. Ilis basic aim 

1 On the whole becoming increasingly so with time. Bee Itchgioniinozioloaie, 
Vol I, p 454 

* ReliQiormoziologic, Vol. I, pp. 430$. 
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is to live in harmony with a social order winch is generally 
accepted and to be an ornament to it 

His duty is not to shoulder other people’s responsibilities, not 
to be concerned with the state of society generally, but to attend 
to his own concerns These include two mam elements—Ins self- 
development as an educated gentleman and Ins relations to 
others. In the latter connection the piimaiy emphasis is cm 
certain specific personal relations, above all those of piety 1 
The central Chinese virtue is filial piety, and the attitude of the 
official to his superior should be as that of a son to lus.fatlier. In 
fact Confucius conceived the whole of society as a network of 
such personal relationships and his injunction to each was to see 
that his conduct was right in his own relationships. He should not 
set up to bo Ins brother's keeper. The contrast with the Puritan 
concern for the conduct of all is striking. 

The order with which the Confueian gentleman sought to live 
in harmony was a definite concrete order. In the Confueian ethics 
no motive is given for an attempt to alter its mam outline This 
fact is the source of one fundamentally important set of altitudes, 
those toward the “religious” practices and beliefs of the. society. 
They fall into two categories 

On the, one, hand, the state structure itself, of which the 
mandarin was a part, was a "sacral” structure. 'Hie emperor 
and his officials were the carriers of the state cult and, as m 
classical antiquity, religious duties of a ritual rhauvlor were 
part of the accepted duties of public office Confueiani'-m simply 
accepted these things as a matter of course One did not combat 
them but neither did one inquire into Ilnur meaning that would 
be fruitless metaphysical speculation. They were part of the 
order Theie was, m spite of its rationalism, as Webei says, not 
the slightest Confueian tendency to rationalize these tilings m an 
ethical sense. Similarly, to the duties of filial piety so strongly 
stressed there, belonged an elaborate ritual aspect which was also 
simply accepted without any attempt at ethical rutamuluatum 8 

On the other hand, there has always been in ('lima, as else¬ 
where, an enormous amount of popular magic and superstition 
This also the Confueian gentleman accepted hut m a different 
way. He did not himself participate m it because it was beneui!) 

1 Ibid ., pp. 445 -440. 

> Ibid , p. 453 
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his dignity, but at the same time there was not the slightest 
attempt to drive it out It belonged to the life of the uneducated 
mass . 1 

The conception of the means to perfection expressed the same 
idea—acceptance of the given Perfection was attained by a 
study of the classics , 2 What marked off the gentleman from the 
vulgar mass was not birth 01 wealth but classical learning It is 
important to see how different this conception of learning was 
from the modem Western, It never occurred to anyone that the 
classics could be improved upon. Learning was not dynamic but 
static according to a constant norm. 

This combination of circumstances could not but foster tradi¬ 
tionalism. The rationalism of the Confucian ethic was genuine 
enough. It was also a rationalism of this world; it would have 
nothing to do with transcendental things Within the framework 
of the Chinese society it placed an unquestioned value on the 
good things of tins world, above all on wealth, long life and a good 
name But its rationalism was limited by the fundamental 
traditional acceptance of an existing order, above all of the 
traditional rcihgio-magical elements of it, whether state cult, 
ancestor worship or popular magic. Moreover, the ideal of the 
Confucian gentleman was a traditional static ideal, the basis of 
which was assimilation of a traditionally fixed body of hteraiy 
culture, the classics. Confucian learning entirely lacked the 
dynamic quality of Western science. Finally, the dominant 
ethical value of Confucianism, as Weber says, its only absolute 
duty, “piety ,” 3 was itself a tiaditionalistic virtue It enjoined 
acceptance of the order of the fathers and the duly constituted 
authorities and proprieties There, was no sanction of rebellion 
agamst this order in the name of an abstract ideal. Confucian 
rationalism was that of dignified adaptation to a traditional 
order. Its discipline was the avoidance of all disordorliness and the 
self-discipline of the dignified gentleman. It was, as Professor 
Sorokin says , 4 “a prudent policy of sound conservatism ” 

But this is precisely what the ethic of ascetic. Protestantism 
was not, as should be abundantly evident from the, above dis- 

‘ Ibid , p 443 

1 Ibid , pp. 461 JJ 

3 Ibid , p 446. 

1 P A SoiiOKiN, Contemporary Sociological Theortrtt, p (195. 
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cuBsion It was rather a distinctly revolutionary force. Its animus 
was not adaptation of the individual to a social world uncritically 
accepted. It was an injunction to make over his world, as far 
ns lay within his power, in the name of a transcendental ideal— 
to establish the Kingdom of God on Earth. It was, as Weber 
succinctly puts it , 1 not a doctrine, like Confucianism, of rational 
adaptation to the world, but of rational mastery over the world 
Archimedes is reputed to have said, “Give me a place to stand 
and I will move the world.” The CJonfueian ethic failed to move 
the world precisely because its worldliness denied it a place to 
stand outside the world. The Protestant ethic, on the other hand, 
had such a place to stand, its transcendental God and its con¬ 
ception of salvation. In precisely the ascdic aspect of its ethic 
lay its driving force. 

From this basic difference follow a number of more special 
differences On one hand, from the worldliness of Confucianism 
followed its acceptance of tradition, even more its sanctification 
of it On the other hand, from the transcendental basis of the 
Puritan ethic followed the absolute uimnctity of tradition *To 
the Puritan, Chinese filial piety would be a sheer case of idolatry 
of the flesh; the state cult, pure “superstition ” The only sanction 
of earthly things was their conformity with the will of God. 
Puritanism earned out one of the most radical possible extremes 
of elimination of magic from the world ; 3 Confucianism left the 
deep-rooted popular magic untouched This difference is, in 
turn, part of one of Weber’s most fundamental theses, that 
everywhere traditionalism is the rule, in the eaxlicr stages of a 
given social development . 4 It is so powerful that it requires forces 
of exceptional strength to break through it even appreciably, and 
only when that has happened arc certain kinds of social 
development, like that of rational bourgeois capitalism, possible. 
Not only did the Confueian ethic, in spite of its worldly ra¬ 
tionalism, entirely fail to do this; on the contrary it provided a 
direct and powerful sanction of the traditional order 

Without any pretense of exhaustive treatment two other 
important differences may be pointed out. One of the fundamental 

* Itehgtonssonoloffie, Vol. I, p. 534, 

* Ibid , p. b‘I7 

1 “Entxmibming dor Welt," lldigionstotiologie, Vol. I, p. 513. 

4 'Die* genera! theoretical issue will ho taken up below (see Chap XVII). 
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requirements of modern bureaucratic structure is specialization 
of function and, with it, specialized technical knowledge, legal 
or scientific. This is one of the features of modern Western 
bureaucracy that the mandarin bureaucracy conspicuously failed 
to develop Such specialization inevitably involves renunciation 
of a completely rounded personality. With us specialization has 
been bitterly attacked in the name of humanistic ideals. The 
Puritan ethic went far to break through this barrier by its 
conception of mail as the instrument of (Sod’s will His own 
highest self-fulfillment lay m playing his part, even though it 
be a highly specialized part, in a calling. The Confucian gentle¬ 
man, on the other hand, was no “instrument” in any sense , 1 but 
an end m himself, a fully rounded, harmonious “work of art” 
Far from there being positive motives to specialization there was 
strong inhibition against it. Moreover, for the Confucian the 
only personally valuable knowledge was that of the classics, not 
of technical specialties The Confucian was a humanist 

Secondly, another of the fundamentals of our modern Western 
social order is its ethical “umversahsm ” To a very high degree 
both m theory and in practice our highest ethical duties apply 
“impersonally’' to all men, or to large categories of them irrespec¬ 
tive of any specific personal relation involved For instance, the 
duties of honesty and fair treatment arc held to apply to business 
dealings with everyone, not only with one’s relatives and personal 
friends. Indeed, without this umversahsm, as Weber repeatedly 
points out, it is difficult to see how the modern economic system 
could function, for on it rests the essential confidence which must 
underlie such business relationships as the maintenance, of con¬ 
tracts and quality of goods 2 

In this respect tlve Puritan ethic represents an intensification 
of the general Christian tendency. It has an extremely poweiful 
animus against nepotism and favoritism 3 To this the Confucian 
ethic stands in sharp contrast, Its ethical sanction was given to 
an individual’s pn zonal relations to particular persons—and 
with any strong ethical emphasis only to these * The whole Chinese 

1 Sco Itchywnwozinfogir, Vol I, p 1532 

1 Soo above, Ihiiklieun’s treatment of the condition!) of a contractual 
system, Chap VIII 

1 Itrltgtimnumiologu', Vol. I, p 631. 

* Ibid , p, 527 
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social structure accepted and sanctioned by the Confucian 
ethics was a predominantly "particularistic” structure of rela¬ 
tionships 1 * 3 This left relationships outside this category in a realm 
of ethical indifference, with a general unwillingness to assume 
ethical obligations. Since most economic relationships in a market 
system are of this outside character the tendency for any break 
in traditionalism was to take the form of emancipation from 
ethical limitations, of “adventurers' capitalism," not the ethically 
disciplined acquisition typical of rational bourgeois capitalism 

Finally, while it is m general true that Confucianism rejects 
metaphysical speculation, there is a predominant current of 
Chinese thought, within which it belongs, which shows a strong 
contrast to the Western, and is relevant to the general question 
of the basis of religious ethics. The Confucian philosophy implied 
the presence of principles of order in the universe, the social order 
is but an aspect of a cosmic order But unlike the predominant 
Western view the basis of this order is immanent and, m the last 
analysis, impersonal. There is no analogue to the Judaco-Ohristian 
transcendental, personal God, the creator and juler of the world. 
In Chinese thought this order came to he formulated m terms of 
the conception of Tao which was common to the ('onfucuin and 
most of the other schools 

This fact is connected with another to which Weber attributes 
the greatest importance, namely, the complete failure of a class 
of prophets like the Jewish to arise m China, whose "mission'’ 
it was to impose, an ethical obligation to a transcendental ideal 
m the name of such a transcendental Clod * Such prophecy he 
held to be a mam source of the break in traditionalism in the 
West in favor of an ethical rationalization of the wuild Indeed 
this prophetic attitude was incompatible with a pantheistic 
system of ideas. It is true that Confucian orthodoxy does not 
stand by any means alone in Chinese religious thought But its 
principal competitor, Taoism, did not lead in the Western direc¬ 
tion of ethical rationalization, but rather, farther away Taoism 1 
embraced two main tendencies On a high level of intellectual 
sophistication it was a mystical, contemplative doctrine Instead 

1 We shall come hack to these problems below (sec Chun XVII, appended 
note) 

J Religionnsoziologie, Vol I, p, Bid 

3 Ibid., pp. 4G8 JJ 
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of seeking to uphold the ideal of a polished, worldly gentleman, 
like the Confucian, the Taoist held that the highest activity of 
man was the contemplative grasp of the essence of the universe— 
a path obviously leading directly away from any sort of active 
ascetic mastery over the world Indeed, given the pantheistic 
background of Chinese thought, Weber held, there are only those 
two possibilities of a rationalization of the "knowing" man’s 
attitudes toward the universe—either the Confucian worldly 
“adaptation” to the world order within society, or the Taoist 
mystical, contemplative, asocial attitude. On the other hand, the 
vulgarization of Taoism resulted in a tremendous proliferation 
of magical superstition There is a close parallel to these two 
tendencies of Taoism in Buddhism This suggests a similar 
metaphysical basis and may well help to explain the receptivity 
to Buddhism m China . 1 

India. 

Indian society and religion may he treated somewhat more 
briefly than the Chinese since in both respects the contrast with 

1 In view of this discussion it is impossible to agree with Professor Sorokin’s 
contention that Weber faded to establish un adequate distinction between 
Puritan and Confucian rationalism m respects relevant to rational bourgeois 
capitalism. The. reasons he advances in Ins very brief discussion are inade¬ 
quate to the conclusion and only take account of a small part of Weller's 
treatment They have all been met m the above discussion See P, A 
Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Throne s, pp, 1194 (195 

Professor Sorokin also holds (i bid., p. 09(1) tho Japanese reception of 
Western economic organization in the later nineteenth century to be 
important empirical evidence against Weber's position While Weber did not 
deal with Japan at all thoroughly (in any way comparably to bis treatment 
of China) he was by no means unaware of the problem. Professor Horokin’s 
point docs not seem conclusive for two reasons: In the first place, lie attrib¬ 
utes to Weber a view he did not hold—that modern capitalism could not 
exist or be adopted without the Puritan ethic. Weber’s thesis is that it could 
not have been developed spontaneously without the assistance of these 
religious forces. There is a great difference between the possibility of a non- 
Protestant culture being able to assimilate rational bourgeois capitalistic 
forma from without, and it« producing them spontaneously The former 1b 
exemplified by Japan, and there is no statement in Weber that such a thing 
is impossible (see passage quoted below from lieltginnssniiologie, Vol. II, 
p 300). Professor Sorokin gives no specific reference to support Ids impu¬ 
tation of that view to Weber 

Secondly, among different non-Protestant cultures there may be a great 
variation in the formidalnlity of the obstacles to reception cif such capitalistic 
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the Western situation is much more obvious and there is little 
danger of failing to distinguish the religious ethic of Hinduism 
from that of Protestantism. India is the proverbial home of 
otherworldlinc88 m the everyday sense of the term 
To the Westerner the most stnking feature of the Indian social 
system is caste, 1 While Home arc perhaps inclined to regard caste 
as primitive, nothing could be farther from the truth To any 
degree such as its development in India it is an absolutely unique 
phenomenon Moreover, in its full state of crystallization it docs 
not belong to the early stages of Indian history but definitely 
to the later. It is a product of a long process of development.* 
Though in some respects in its recent form, as revealed by 
the Indian Census Reports, caste presents an extraordinarily 

forms. Without having investigated the question thoroughly the opinion 
may bo ventured that in certain important respects these obstacles have been 
distinctly less formidable m Japan than m either China or India (xbul 
p. 369). For instance, an able distinction thesis at Harvard University (E C 
Devereux, Jr, “Gctncmachafi and GescUnchaft in Tnkugawa Japan” [1934, 
unpublished]) has maintained the presence of important indigenous religious 
elements in Japan of a “umversahstic” as against a “particularistic 1 ' 
character [in the sense used above, p. 550] which probably went far to 
neutralize the imported Confueian elements, Weber also notes the presence 
m Japan of a political structure of quite a different character from that of 
the Chinese. “A population in which a class of the Hamurai type played the 
predominant rolo could not—apart from all other circumstances -evolve a 
rational economic etluc from its oum resources Nevertheless the terminable 
relation of fealty, which created firm contractual relations in law, provided 
a far more favorable basis for 'individualism’ in the occidental sense, than for 
instance the Chinese theocracy. Japan could adopt capitalism as a com¬ 
pleted thing with relative ease, oven though it could not itself produce its 
Geisl.” (lieligtonaaoziologir, Vol II, p 300 Italics mine ) See also tbul , 
p 370 (compare the last sentence with Professor Borokm’s “According to 
Weber this is impossible ” Op. nl , p. 090). 

Hence m tho absence of supporting evidence, which lie fails to provide, 
it seems that Professor Sorokin's categorical statement of the seriousness 
of the Japanese case as against Wcbcr’B position cannot he accepted. The 
Chinese and Japanese cases are the only empirical points lie. raises against 
the comparative parts of Weber's sociology of religion Ills methodological 
objection will bo discussed in the following chapter 
1 The general problem of India is treated by Weber in Rdigiomeozwlogte, 
Vol. II, caste and tho other features of tho social system in Vol. II, Sec. I 
5 According to tho best contemporary opinion the full crystallization can¬ 
not bo placod before a.d 700 and possibly took place ns late as a r>, 1300 
Cf, E A. II, Blunt, The ('ante tiyutem of Northern India 
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heterogeneous picture, there is in it an element of order which 
definitely entitles it to be called a system, 1 It is composed of a 
very large number of rigidly endogamous, generally local 
hereditary groups arranged in a hierarchy of relative inferiority 
and superiority, The ultimate endogamous units are theBubcastes 
but these arc for the most part grouped in larger, more or less 
well-defined units, the castes proper, those m the same caste main¬ 
taining at least the fiction of equal social status with each other. 

Though by no means without exception, the caste groups are 
usually characterized by a hereditary occupation so that the 
division of society into castes is roughly a functional division of 
labor on a hereditary basis A great many of the caste names 
though by no means all, designate this occupation 

Furthermore the castes are conspicuously characterized by 
ritual barriers. The prohibition of connubium itself has a promi¬ 
nent ritual aspect as does, perhaps even rnoie, the other moat 
prominent single enteiion, the prohibition of commensahty 
There is an extraordinarily olubmale system of ritual rules gov¬ 
erning the prepaiation and consumption nf food and personal 
contacts On the whole these rules are sharply differentiated 
according to caste and are different for the members of any one 
caste according to what olhoi castes are involved in a given 
situation There, are only a few all-Ihii(lu ritual elements such 
as the sacredness of the cow; for the rest the ubiquity of ritual 
servos to make the castes a congeries of ritually watertight 
compartments 

In the hierarchical aspect there is a certain element of vague¬ 
ness, in the sense that it is not always possible to place every 
single caste or sulicaste in relation to all othcis, but the general 
outline of the lnoiaiehy is (dear enough The apex is the Brahman 
caste and the. mam oiitcrion of caste status is that, of the relation 
of the particular caste to the Brahmans And the enteria are 
on the whole of a special type—-ritual relations The status of a 
caste is primarily determined 1 by such considerations as what 
things and under what circumstances (food for instance), a 
Brahman of good standing will take fiorn a member of that caste, 
what kinds of contact will occasion putifioatmn rites on the, part 

‘Which will he sketched an an "ideal type," many of the details being 
neglected 

1 la the sense of criteuoii, not the causal sense. 
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of the Brahman and what kinds of ritual services the Brahman 
will perform for members of the caste in question. 

As has been stated, this caste structure in its present or recent 
form is not an inheritance from ancient India but has developed 
into its present form m the course, of a long, slow process. At 
various times it has been affected by a number of different 
elements. As the oldest literary sources reveal, a class division 
into conquerors and conquered created and repeatedly reempha¬ 
sized a color line. There were also differentiation of occupation 
and of organized occupational groups; differentiation of wealth; 
reception into the single system of many different ethnic groups 
with differing cultures, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
special occupations. Those and, no doubt, many other circum¬ 
stances have played a part. 

One dominant fact, however, requires explanation. The pivot 
of the specific hierarchical form seems to he in the undoubted 
and unchallenged social supremacy of the Brahman caate—a 
priestly caste Not only are they the top, but other castes are 
ranked with reference to them and on their terms, ritual terms, 
which are the professional concern of the Brahman. This has 
happened in spite of the fact that the Brahmans did not at any 
historical period command an organized religious association in 
any way comparable, for instance, with the. medieval elmrch. In 
fact explicit caste organization varies in inverse relation to 
the rank of the caste --the. panchayat or caste council is most 
highly developed among the lower castes 1 Moreover, though 
many Brahmans have acted as ministers and advisers of princes 
in both lay and spiritual matters, they have never os a caste held 
political authority in their own right, but only as individuals by 
appointment of others Finally, though often wealthy, their 
position certainly does not rest upon wealth as such independ¬ 
ently of the prestige of their religious position and services. And 
they have by no means uniformly been the wealthiest caste. No 
other priesthood in history has such an achievement to its credit 

Other aspects of the social structure may be briefly noted. 
India has always been primarily an agricultural society 2 and the 
typical local unit is the village. It is, however, unlike the Chinese 
village, not made up of a group of blood relations but in any 

1 See Blunt, op, oil, 

2 RetigiorMoziologic, Vol. II, p. 1. 
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given village a number of different caste groups are typically 
represented. But in spite of caste barriers the village organization 
has m general been highly integrated and stable with, as in 
China, a large amount of self-government as against superior 
political authority 

Tins points to a highly important contrast between both India 
and China, on the one hand, and the modern West, on the other 
India like China produced imposing political structures, though 
not nearly so stable over long periods. They both developed 
patrimonial bureaucracies and disciplined armies, but never a 
full modern Western bureaucracy. China approached nearer to 
such an organization than India And - a most important fact- 
in India, as in China and in the same sense, the state remained a 
“superstructure" It did not penetrate in its administrative 
functions directly to the individual 1 but, rather, stopped at the 
caste, village and other groups, leaving them essentially intact 
with a large dogioo of self-government 1 
As in China, m India there developed craft and merchant 
gilds, at one time veiy powerful, a very considerable trade, even 
over long distances, and high skill in craftsmanship There was a 
considerable capitalistic development m tiade, m war supplies, 
tax farming, and considerable aceumulation of wealth through 
these and other channels. But at no time did this development 
approach tlus rational bourgeois capitalism of the West, 

It is quite, clear that the caste system, with its extiemo of 
both vertical and territorial immobility and its ritimlly sanc¬ 
tioned hierarchy of traditionally stereotyped occupations, con¬ 
stitutes an almost insuperable, barrier to such a development, 
certainly to a spontaneous development from indigenous sources. 
And such capitalism of tins character as exists m India today is 
clearly a European impoi tation 

But clearly the problem is not the incompatibility of caste 
with modern capitalism. It is, rather, why the Indian develop¬ 
ment took this direction. For not only has a rigid caste system 
not alw'nys existed there, but especially in the time of the growth 
of the, great religious systems there was m India a great deal of 

1 Ah Wilber puts It, adimnmtratinu wiih 'VjtU'muve " rutlur than ''mten- 
Bivc " 

* It may he noted that an opposite development was n striking feature ot 
both the polmof antiquity and the modern Western Hints 
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social flexibility, certainly comparing favorably with medieval 
Europe. The question of Brahman supremacy wan at that time 
by no means settled, least of all m the Buddhistic period Further¬ 
more there were a number of elements hostile to a traditional 
crystallization of castes; apart from the economic elements 
mentioned Buddhism was at least indifferent to caste. Warfare 
with its unsettling effects was rife at almost all periods Moreover, 
India was repeatedly subject to foreign conquest with impacts 
on the class structure even more unsettling than internal 
war. 1 

The dominant religious system of India in recent tunes is gen¬ 
erally referred to as Hinduism. It is necessary, however, to 
exercise care not to read into it our own Western ideas of what 
constitutes a religion. In the first place., there is no Hindu 
“church” one may join The only way to become a Hindu is to 
be born into a caste which is recognized as Hindu This recogni¬ 
tion is not based upon any dogmatic propositions of belief hut 
primarily on ritual practices Above all a caste must observe 
the sacredness of the cow and avoid eating beef and recognize, in 
general, the religious authority of the Brahmans, which is above 
all ritual. India has its sacred books, especially the Vedas, and a 
good Hindu would never think of questioning their sanctity, hut 
his attitude is one of general, undefined respect, not of subscription 
to any specific articles of faith contained in them or deduced from 
them. 

The Hindu has, to be sure, religious duties for failure in which 
sanctions may be visited upon him. But these ho in the realm not 
of doctrine, but of dharma Dharma can perhaps best ho trans¬ 
lated as duty It consists essentially m the traditional obligations 
of everyday life, including above all ritual obligations Some 
dharma such as not eating beef and respecting Brahmans is 
common to all Hindus, but for the most part it consists in the 
traditional duties of one’s station in life, above all one’s caste. 
So long as one does not violate these, lie may think as he pleases 
But for such an offense as marrying outside one’s caste one may 
be “excommunicated,” that is, expelled from the caste. 2 

1 For a summary of circumstances favorable to capitalism m India boo 
Relxgiomsotiologie, Vol, II, pp 2-4. 

* A very serious penalty indeed when the caste system ih intact It m then 
nothing less than "social death." 
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What the Hindu is bound to by his feelings of religious duty 
then is the traditional social order, above all m its caato structure 
Hinduism as a “religion” is but an aspect of this order with no 
independent status apart from it. 

As has been said, there is no binding dogma in the Christian 
sense More than that there is a bewildering variety of religious 
ideas and practices, of gods and cults, and means to salvation 
recognized as Hindu. But underlying all are certain definable 
elements In the Gist place, there is a fundamental religious 
relativity. There is no way of life alone religiously acceptable, 
and no one exclusively valid approach to the divine No Indian 
cult would think of the Western extra ccclrmam nulla stilus On 
the contrary, there are in principle many ways suitable for 
different kinds and classes of persons, adapted to their abilities 
and needs, which all lead ultimately to the same goal In this 
religious sense India presents probably the most radically 
individualistic situation known to history 

But there is a more specific content of ideas, those of tians- 
migration and karma . 1 Each soul has existed from eternity, is 
definitely not the creation of a god ami passes through an unend¬ 
ing series of rebirths Karma, on the other hand, is the doctrine 
that each act of such an entity lias permanent inde.struetihlo 
effects on the fate of the actor's soul winch can never be evaded 
The two combined yield a completely closed 1 ationalmilkm of 
the problem of evil—-one of the three most consistent, Weber 
says, in history 2 These doctrines are, to lie sure, not dogmas 
in the sense that they are enforced by a church, but they are 
religious ideas common to the whole Hindu community, nowhere 
seriously attacked within it As such they have stood intact for 
many centuries , 3 

The relation to practical motivation emerges with one further 
element, the association of karma and transmigration with 
dharma and through it with the place of the individual in the 

1 “Those and only those aro roally 'dogmatic' beliefs of nil Hindus ” 
Rchgionstsozwlogic ,, Vol. II, pp 117 JJ 

1 RcligwmanzwloQir, Vol II, p 120 Tlio others are that of Calvinism and 
the dualism of Zoroastrianism 

"As already noted (Chap VII, p 2Rf>) tins is an intcrrKting ease for 
Pareto’s thesm of the mhoront mstalulitv <>) "nonlogioal ” theories The 
reason eortainly docs not lie m restrictions on intellectual freedom 
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caste structure . 1 According to the good or bad acts of the indi¬ 
vidual in past incarnations the causality of karma will determine 
the place of his rebirth in the caste hierarchy. For purposes of the 
theory this hierarchy is extended below human society into the 
animal world, and above it so that one may be reborn a god— 
with the implication that the gods are not immortal but are 
really only superhuman Finally in this context good and bad 
can have only one meaning. Good is the faithful performance of 
dharma, of the traditionally stereotyped duties of one’s caste 
position; bad, failure in this . 5 

Once this connection was made, in so far as the motives of action 
were religious at all, it was effectively turned in the direction of 
the traditional performance of caste obligations and hence the 
maintenance of the caste structure. The religious interest of 
the individual could never be in the upsetting of the system but 
only in the improvement of his chances of a better incarnation 
within the system And the sole means to ensure this lay in com¬ 
plete conformity with the system m all its details of traditionally 
prescribed conduct. It was in a sense a conception of “calling" 
but with the utmost possible stress on traditionalism . 3 Indeed 
a more completely watertight and effective* sanction of tradi¬ 
tionalism could scarcely be devised. 

This whole conception of the individual’s religious duty 
implied, and to a considerable extent doubtless had its origin 
in, the still deeper character of Indian religious thought. The, 
latter was, along with caste, totally unknown to tho classic Vedic 
literature which gave a religious outlook closely related to the 
Greek But in the course of development the Vedic gods them¬ 
selves tended to lose, importance as compared with the objective 
efficacy of the, ritual of sacrifice. This tendency seems to have 
centered attention on the objective impersonal order of the 
ritual forces, and philosophic speculation adumbrated the, mean¬ 
ing of this ritual. 

Whatever the historical process may have been, there is no 
doubt that by the period of Brahmanism 6 the doctrines of karma 

1 Rcligionaaoziologu, Vol. II, p IIS A product, as Weber here says, of 
Brahman mtollcctuahsm 

5 There is thus, as in China, no concept of a radically evil principle 

* The Lutheran ease raised to the nth power 

1 In so far as religious "interests” opornto at all, of course 

‘ Historians habitually divide Indian religious development Into throe 
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and transmigration had appeared and were bound up with an 
impersonal pantheistic conception of the principle of order in 
the universe, winch excluded any possibility of a personal, 
transcendental creator-god The ultimate order including souls 
was eternal and uncreated, the gods themselves of only sub¬ 
ordinate significance “God” was to be found within the order, 
not outside and above it The Western conceptions both of 
creation and of grace 1 were radically excluded In the orthodox 
Vedanta school of Brahmanism only this impersonal unity was 
recognized as real; everything else was "mayn,” illusion 

The process by which this extraordinary Brahmanic rational¬ 
ization of the universe came to fit so perfectly a peculiar social 
system was certainly not a simple one. The theory was the 
creation of a highly cultivated intellectual class and its dissemina¬ 
tion on the purely ideal level to the point at which its basic 
doctrines become the common property of a vast population, the 
majority illiterate, must have been a slow process. And this 
dissemination is the necessary condition of its serving as the 
canalizing framework of the religious interests of the masses 
A number of suggestions have been advanced by different 
writers to explain the caste system, the most important empha¬ 
sizing the roles of occupational differentiation and of the racial diff¬ 
erence between conquerors and conquered The latter is especially 
notable because it involved a color line. Both undoubtedly 
contributed, but both are common enough elsewhere without 
having given rise to caste. The color line, however, could not 
fail to accentuate the hereditary principle and to gather about 
it magical and ritual elements in the culture, emphasizing what 
Weber calls the principle of Genhlcharisma .* 

Another central element, Brahman supremacy, was by no 
moans original In the feudal period the Brahmans were often 
held inferior to the highly cultivated Ksatnya aristocracy Their 


main periods (1) the Vedie period, from the Aryan invasions to about 
1000 b c, (2) Brahmanism, from 1000 B c to about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and (3) since that time Hinduism. Professor W E, Clark, in 
lectures at Harvard University. 

1 The idea of such ‘‘arbitrary" interference with the cosmic order would 
shock the Indian mind 

5 ItvhQummmiohyic, Vol II, p 125 The concept of ehnrmma will be 
discussed below 
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supremacy was a result of various complicated changes in the 
social balance of power. Among these were the tendency of the 
patrimonial rulers to ally with the Brahmans against the feudal 
forces. The position of the Ksatriya was deeply shaken by the 
long series of foreign invasions, of which they, as warriors, bore 
the brunt The Brahman literature was stereotyped and given 
influence by the Mohammedan conquests 1 Patrimonial adminis¬ 
tration, especially fiscal, tended to strengthen the solidarity of 
existing groups.’ 

One force which conceivably might have broken through the, 
whole traditionalistic system and which, indeed, played a very 
large part in the West, the influence of the urban trading and 
handicraft classes, failed to do so To be sure, they became or¬ 
ganized in gilds and were at times powerful and prosperous. 
But, on the one hand, they never succeeded in making the towns 
independent corporate units with an independent military bnsis, 
as in the West during the Middle AgeB And, on the other hand, 
they were crushed by the growing patrimonial states to which 
their power became dangerous.* 

The Brahman theory was an incomparably fine bulwark of 
authority, especially for a regime of foreign conquerors Once 
the Brahmans were in the saddle of power and influence, without 
which there would have been no caste development,'* the Brah- 
manic religious philosophy had the opportunity to do its work, 
The other elements adapted to it were already there, and the 
dangerous competition of the old Ksatriyas and the gilds, was 
broken, so that a long slow process of pressure of ideas in a con¬ 
stant direction leading to the formation of a caste system could 
go on. Without many nonreligxous conditions the Brahmanic 
religious ideas could not have had their influence . 6 But equally, 
without this peculiar system of ideas, none of these conditions, 

1 On all those points, see Religionaaonologie, Vol II, p. 126. 

* Ibid , p 127. 

a ftchgionsioziologxe, Vol II, pp. 127-128. Weber lays great stress on this 
independent corporate character of the Western city, a trait common to tho 
polls and tho medieval town, but unknown m tho Orient See especially tho 
extremely interesting Btudy, "Dio Stadt,” Wxrlschafl u nd Qczellachaft, 
Part II, Chap. VIII. 

4 Rehgionmzioloffie, Vol II, p 131. 

5 On the general theoretical issue of tho role of ideas involved hero see 
above, note appended to Chap, XIV. 
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nor even the whole combination of them including the supremacy 
of a hereditary priesthood, would have produced the caste sys¬ 
tem. And this system of ideas is to be explained "as a product of 
rational ethical thought, not of any sort of economic conditions ." 1 

While the general pantheistic basis and the doctrines of karma 
and transmigration formed the common foundation of all the 
main movements of Indian religious philosophy, religious inter¬ 
ests were by no means confined to the means of bettering an 
individual’s prospects in the cycle of rebirths. On the contrary, 
while this was the preoccupation of the mass, the elect have for 
many centuries been concerned with the problem of "salvation" 
in a much more radical sense. But what salvation could mean, 
what one was to be saved from and for is understandable only 
m terms of the underlying metaphysical position . 5 

As has been noted, the immanent pantheistic conception of 
divinity precluded that of a radically evil principle. There could 
be only "imperfection ” It precluded equally eternal rewards 
and punishments for finite merits or faults Such Christum ideas 
would appear to the Indian mind nonsensical. Salvation could 
not be from "sin" in the Christian sense, nor for eternal bliss 
Salvation was rather radieally different, from karma Indian 
pessimism is founded on the conviction of the. senselessness and 
transiency of all things worldly. Even the most meritorious eon- 
duct could only result eventually m rebirth as a god, and that 
too was transient, fated to death and the repetition of the whole 
process Permanence, essential stability, "eternal life” could be 
attained only by escape from the whole thing, not only from this 
life but from all other conceivable "lives.” 

In India there have been many paths to salvation but they 
have only one goal. In so far as they lead to "higher” religious 
aims than merely better prospects of rebirth, they are all directed 
to escape from involvement m this world altogether, they are all 
otherworldly m this specific sense . 3 

The means employed have been many, but may be divided 
into the two great categories, the ascetic and the mystical The 
latter is the predominant trend and, finding its highest value in 

1 Rclioionsaoziolootc, Vol II, p 131 

s The general treatment of these doctrines of salvation is to he found m 
Rchgionaaoziolog%c , Vol II, See II. 

s IleUgionsaonologxe, Vol I, p 360 
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contemplation, its attitude to the things of this world is, in prin¬ 
ciple, one of indifference. The importance, of this world is so 
radically devalued that from this source there is no possible 
motive for a remaking of the world in the name of an ideal The 
world is not combated as dangerous except as a source of diversion 
from true interests. But no more positive relation to it is possible 
than that of the passive, acceptance , of things as they are. 

India is known as a classic, land of asceticism. But this asceti¬ 
cism is always and necessarily on tins basis what Weber calls 
otherworldly. Its combat, with the flesh is in the interest of de¬ 
stroying its power to divert the soul from contact witli the abso¬ 
lute. The flesh is to be mastered, not, that it may be used as an 
instrument, but that it may he rendered harmless There is, in 
the basic Indian position, no motive for the active "worldly" 
asceticism which is the essence of the Protestant ethic . 1 

Buddhism was in a sense an anti-Brahnmn and anticaste move¬ 
ment. Its opposition, however, does not lie in its departure from 
the basic Indian religious position in the Western direction, but 
in carrying it to still more radical conclusions than the Brabmanic 
philosophy. It represented the contemplative type par excellence. 
In its extreme of indifference to the world, and in its prohibition 
for the fully qualified person, the monk, to become involved m 
it in almost any way, it supplied no direct sanction of any social 
system but was specifically asocial. But for just this reason it 
could not serve as a basis of a rational economic ethic.* 

Tub Hyhtbmxtic Tyvoi.ooy of Rbugton 

Weber's comparative sociology of religion did not consist only 
of a series of separate studies of "eases” which serve to bring out 
religious elements inhibiting the. development of capitalism 
elsewhere than in the modern West. It is mainly preoccupied with 
the problem of capitalism and its mam theoretical framework 
focuses upon it But out of it emerges a general system of religious 
typology which gives the final breadth to the, perspective of the 
religious aspect of the problem of capitalism It is possible to 

1 Ibid., Vol . II , p . 300 

5 For lark of spurs no trcaUnont is included hero of ttio later popular do- 
velopmontfl of Hindu cult-religion Thoy do not in any fundamental way 
affect the, general relation to capitalism, For Weber's treatment see Itchgxoiu- 
tianoloffie, Vol II, Bee, III, pp. 810 ff. The Mimo is true of the popularization 
of Buddhism, m>n ibid., pj> W51 ff. 
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give here to complete the preceding presentation only a bare 
sketch of some of the major concepts . 1 * 

Even a sketchy presentation of this systematic typology )s not 
possible without some reference to Weber's general conception 
of historical development which will be treated more fully below . 1 
It was his view that m what is relevant to his analysis there is 
something like a point of common origin for processes of religious 
development, a general “primitive religion." The various possible 
types of “developed " 3 religious system are then to be thought of 
os arising by a process of differentiation from the common starting 
point They represent possibilities which are to a large extent 
mutually exclusive The present concern is not, however, with 
the historical applications, but with the logieal relations of the 
different type elements 

For the "primitive” type it is not, Weber thinks, possible to 
differentiate religious and nonreligious elements cm the basis of 
rationality as such or of the character of “ends,” The ends are 
in general worldly and a certain relative rationality applies to 
religious and magical actions as well as to secular teehmcpies. 
The distinction in such terms is rather one brought in from the 
point of view of modern views of nature and not to be found m 
the primitive material itself . 4 5 * * * The fruitful starting point, is rather 
the observation that religious as distinrt from secular actions 
involve qualities, forces, etc. which are exceptional, removed 
from the ordinary (ausscraltdglich), to which a special attitude 
is taken and a special virtue attributed This exceptional quality 
Weber calls charisma , s It is exemplified in such conceptions as 
mana. 

1 The places where this is most systematically set forth are the 11 Zwiwclien- 
betraclitung,” Rcligionssoziologte, Vol I, pp 53(1 573, niul the section "Re- 
ligionsso-siologtc,” Wirlsch u Ga., Part II, Chap IV bee alito on the 
Asiatic religions, Rchgionssonologte, Vol. II, pp, 303 37H anil m general the 
"Einleitung,” ibid , Vol, I, pp 237-275. 

1 Chap XVII 

3 These terms are purposely put in quotation marks. They arc here 
relevant only to tho process in which Weber is interested. 

3 But see tho view of MahnowHki quoted above, p 425, 

5 Wirlsch. u Get , p 227 A term eoined by himself The similarity of thin 

concept to Durkheim’s sacrl is striking, as is tlml of the general approach 

of tho two men to these problems The theoretical siginfieiuico of this 

similarity will bo fully discusaod below (see Clhap. XVII) 
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From this conception of things "set apart” can easily arise 
that of a “world” of entities different from that involved in the 
ordinary affairs of everyday life—in this sense and only this, a 
“supernatural” world. The ways in which these entities may bo 
conceived and the character of their relations to the “natural” 
world are most various. They may, for example, be distinguished 
as “personal” and “impersonal,” but Webei does not for present 
purposes lay great stress on these distinctions; the important 
thing is the difference of attitude, toward these entities, however 
conceived, from that toward everyday things. They tend to issue 
in two types of entity; in so far as tins supernatural world is 
involved in the individual personality itself, it becomes the 
“soul,” or if outside the individual, "gods” or “demons.” 
Whether or not the conceptions are anthropomorphic is of second¬ 
ary importance The ordering of the relations of these entities 
to men is what Weber designates as the realm of religious action . 1 

One further element of tins complex is important This quality 
of special apartness, charisma, is often attributed to objects, acts, 
human beings, which in other respects belong to the everyday 
world or aie closely related to it This quality is in some Hense a 
manifestation of these supernatural forces or entities Some, dis¬ 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural elements in 
these concrete things is imperative. Among the possible inter¬ 
pretations of the relation of the two elements is that the former 
symbolizes the latter. As Weber says, “Now not only do things 
play a part in life which are merely there and happen, but also 
which have a 'meaning' and are there because of this meaning. 
With this, magic, from the direct action of forces, becomes sym¬ 
bolism .” 2 However different the “native” interpretation of this 
may be from our own self-conscious symbolism, hero is an element 
of fundamental importance. 

From this basal idea Weber draws one. of Ins fundamental 
theses, that the first effect of "religious ideas” on action includ¬ 
ing economic action—-an effect everywhere present—is to sanction 
the stereotyping of tradition s “Every magical procedure which 
has been ‘proved’ efficacious is naturally repeated strictly in the 
successful form. That is extended to the whole realm of sym- 

1 WirlBeh, u. Gen., p. 220. 

3 llnd,, p. 230 

* Ibid., p. 231. 
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bolically meaningful actions. The slightest departure from the 
approved norm may vitiate the action All branches of human 
activity get drawn into this circle of symbolic magic ” l While 
there are specific acts and complexes of action which are in Durk- 
heim’s term typically “profane,” that is not true of any of the 
great spheres of conduct, economic or political activity, love or 
war. In so far as these are brought into relation with charismatic 
forces they become traditionalized. As Weber says, "The sacred 
is that which is specifically unalterable ” 2 

The above characterization is that of only a very broad basis 
of “pnmitive” religion In a large number of different respects 
there can, on this general basis, be variations of different types 
and developments in different directions Weber treats them at 
considerable length and with at least the beginnings of a sys¬ 
tematic classification There is no bpace here to follow through 
these complexities Tlieie may be, however, great variations in 
the character of the supernatural entities involved, their relations 
to each other, to men of different classes and to the nonhuman 
world There may be variations in the ways in which these sacred 
traditions are maintained and transmitted, by word of mouth or 
in written form, in the degree of specialization as between those 
who do and do not have especially intimate relations with sacred 
things and the relations of specialists such as the magician and 
the priest to other classes in the community. 

However important these differences may be in other connec¬ 
tions, they do not touch what is for Weber the cential cpiestion 
of the way out of tiaditionalism Religion remains on this level 
an aspect of the general social community and on the whole 
sanctions the geneial structure of this community and its piac- 
tices, including litual 3 What is lacking is a rationally system¬ 
atized attitude toward the religiously significant aspects of 
life 

Once the level of symbolism is reached the question arises of 
the “meaning” of things and events of this world Rationalization 

1 Ibid , p. 230 

’ Ibid., p 231 Points bearing on the throrotual explanation of this have 
already been diae.uanod above (Chap XI) and will be further elaborated 
below. 

“Thin is a typo olosely rcRombling what Professor A I) Nock calls 
“cultural” religion. 
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of these discrete meanings into a coherent system, an inclusive 
interpretation of the world as a whole and man’s place in it, is 
an “immanent ” need of the, intellect once the question of meaning 
is raised. It is as one of the points where this question is most 
acutely raised that Weber lays such great stress on the problem 
of suffering, more broadly that of evil 1 This leads up, by the 
process of rationalization, to the, great theodicy conceptions . 2 But 
this rationalization is deeply inhibited by traditionalism For 
the traditionalistic situation will inevitably have assimilated and 
given its traditional sanction to very diverse elements which 
cannot all be accepted in any single rational system 1 

Hence, a carrying of the, rationalization process beyond a cer¬ 
tain point involves a break with traditionalism and, conversely, 
every sharp break with traditionalism involves rationalization 
—for the breaker of tradition is by his very act forced to define 
his attitudes toward that with which he has broken. When such 
breaks with tradition involve religious elements, that is, when 
the breaker claims charismatic authority, Weber calls the process 
“prophecy’’ and the personal agent of it a “prophet ’’ 4 It is 
with prophecy and its implications and effects that the main 
body of his sociology of religion is concerned. The prophet is 
significant as the initiator of a great process of rationalization 
in the interpretation of the "meaning” of the world and the atti¬ 
tudes men should take toward it. The possible attitudes they can 
take. Weber holds to be conditioned by the structure of ideas 
which results from this process. 

As has been pointed out, Weber is interested in systems of 
religious ideas as differentiating elements in social development 
Underlying this interest is his basic thesis that the process of 
religious rationalization is not predetermined by its immanent 
nature in one particular direction, but that it can proceed in a 
limited number of possible directions according to various cir¬ 
cumstances. Though the subtypes are numerous, the major 
directions can bo reduced to two- a dualism, which runs through 
all of Weber’s work on this subject. 

1 Religiormoziolngie, Vol. I, pp 241 ff. 

1 Wirlseh, u, Oi'/t , pp. 240 ff 

> This is a theorem which Wobor maintains is proved by a vest body of 
factual evidence. 

4 Ibid., pp. 260 ff 
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Weber defines the prophet as "a purely personal 1 bearer of 
chansma who by virtue of his ‘mission’ preaches a religious doc¬ 
trine or a divine command ” 5 He is always one who has a mis¬ 
sion, who feels himself in particularly close connection with a 
“supernatural” entity or order. And he undertakes his mission 
without authorization by any human agency, in fact in conscious 
opposition to all such agencies Jesus’ words, " It is written . . , 

but I say unto you . . ,” the opposite, are typical. Of the two 

forms of mission, a command, if it is to make sense, implies a 
doctrine but a doctrine need not imply any commands 
It is on this basis that Weber distinguishes lna two fundamental 
types of prophecy. Either the prophet feels lumself to be the 
instrument of a divine will, bringing in the latter’s name a con¬ 
crete command or a norm with which people should comply as 
an ethical duty This is ethical prophecy 3 (Mohammed, Jesus). 
Or ho is one who by his personal example shows others the way 
to religious salvation (Buddha), what Weber calls exemplary 
prophecy But whichever type is involved, prophecy always 
implies “first for the prophet, then for Ins followers a unified 
attitude toward life gamed by a deliberate meaningful stand 
taken toward it "* Human action must, to realize religious in¬ 
terests, be in conformity with the coherent meaning of the world 
implied in such a stand. 

The ethical prophet feels himself to be, the instrument of a 
divine will. As such a part of his mission is to give men ethical 
norms with which they are expected to conform And by definition 
these norms are different from the existing traditional state of 
affairs. The rationalization of this situation leads in a particular 
direction. The will of which the prophet is an instrument, the 
source of the new norms, cannot be merely a manifestation of the 
immanent order of the world as it is. Only the conception of a 
transcendental personal God , 3 concerned with, but not m his 
essence involved in, the existing cosmic and human order, can 
be adequate to ethical prophecy. This is not to say that such a 
conception of God arose only as a “rationalization " 3 of ethical 

* Ho is not "legitimized" by any human authority, especially neither by 
tradition nor an "office " 

1 lKtr(ac/i u Grn , p 250 
5 Ibul , p. 255 
1 Ibul ., p 257. 

1 Iri the derogatory sonsc. 
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prophets, or vice versa, but that they are phenomena mutually 
interdependent. Thus Weber holds that the pantheistic concep¬ 
tions of India and China, once firmly established , 1 were enough 
to prevent the development of ethical prophecy. 

On the other hand, such a pantheistic conception of the divine 
as an immanent principle of order is related to the emergence of 
the exemplary prophet A norm or command to change the world 
is out of the question, but not an attempt to live in harmony 
with it. And there is no inherent reason why traditional modes of 
achieving this "harmony" should be beyond criticism; indeed 
they certainly arc not. In the sense of a path to salvation, an 
exemplary prophet may well have a new doctrine that is not 
traditional, and others may follow his example and Ins teaching 
of the doctrine 

There is one immediate social implication of the appearance of 
a prophet. If his proplioeying is efficacious he gathers about him 
a community 2 of disciples. The fact that prophecy itself involves 
a break with traditionalism means that the relation of both the 
prophet and his followers to the bociety in which they appear is 
highly problematical, especially to the bearers of its religious 
tradition, but also to other elements Moreover, in the course of 
its own development, this community or Gemcimh inevitably 
undergoes changes within itself, particularly the change of leader¬ 
ship from the founder to his successors In all these matters a large 
number of different possibilities arc open according to the charac¬ 
ter of the prophet and his doctrine and to the circumstances But 
the main fact is that prophetic religion is a source of social organ¬ 
ization independent of the immanent development of the tradi¬ 
tional order. It may also itself become rctraditionalized, but not 
necessarily so Religion thus becomes not merely an aspect of a 
social community, but the basis of one. 

The social implications of a prophetic movement, both within 
its Gemeinde and without, depend, in relation to the character 
of the prophecy and the system of ideas it involves, on the means 
it takes to the realization of its religious interests These again 
fall into a dichotomy of two mam types which Weber calls asceti¬ 
cism and mysticism. Their significance, however, only becomes 

1 “Kstablishcd 1 ’ may, in Paretian terms, be taken to mean “turned into 
residues " 

4 "Gemeinde," Wxrlxeh u. Get., pp 267 JF. 
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understandable on the basis of Weber’s view, already noted, that 
no traditional order can be made to conform completely to the 
requirements of any fully rationalized conception of the meaning 
of the world. Hence it is inevitable that certain elements at least 
of the worldly order will come into conflict with religious values . 1 
It is this conflict that indeed forms the basis of the need for 
"salvation." 

In this conflict there are in principle two generally possible 
attitudes compatible with a consistent rational view It is obvious 
that the world cannot be simply “accepted." Then worldly 
things can, so far as possible, be controlled, mastered in the 
interest of the religious idea. Or, on the other hand, they may be 
radically devalued and become indifferent. In Weber’s termi¬ 
nology the former course is the ascetic, the latter the mystical . 2 
Each may, in turn, be subdivided into worldly 5 and otherworldly 
types 

Both are earned through in a radical form only by a minority 
of religious virtuosos 1 The unequal religious qualification of men 
is a fact on which Weber lays great stress . 6 The ascetic type of 
salvation is associated with ethical prophecy The individual feels 
himself to be an instrument of God’s will. He must hence, in 
terms of the latter, subject the traditional ethical code to a radical 
criticism, and set for himself ideals far above those of the mass 
even of ‘‘good'’ men The, “world” becomes sinful, in the extreme 
case radically evil, something to be combated and, if possible, 
controlled 

According to circumstances this may take one of two directions. 
The “ woild" to be fought and mastered may be only within 
oneself—for such a person there are no positive duties beyond 
that Then the ascetic will flee the world, as hermit or monk Or, 
where this retirement from the world is excluded as it wins in 
Protestantism, the only recourse is to control, not only oneself, 
but also the rest of the world, which still, however, remains 

1 Wtrlnch u Oes , pp 330 ff, Rchgummmologic, Vol I, " Zwischen- 
betrachtung " 

1 Wtrtvch u. Ges , pp 310 ff 

1 ‘'Worldly” hero meumi remaining within the onler of nneiely, not an 
inner attachment to "worldly" K <kkIh "Otherworldly" involves, on the 
other hand, a break with the eveiyday hociuI order 

1 A term Weber frequently uses 

1 Wirtnch u. (lea , p 310. 
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sinful. Otherworldly asceticism is also compatible with the 
pantheistic background as a means of mastering the inter¬ 
fering desires and interests of the flesh, thus rendering them 
harmless 

On the other hand, the end of salvation may be the attainment 
of an exceptional higher “state,” through “mystical experience ” 
This is attained only by a minority, using a systematic technique, 
that of "contemplation ” The interests of the world can appear 
only as disturbances. To one with such an experience there, can 
be no positive relation to such interests; they can only be avoided 
The result is indifference to the world, attained either by avoiding 
it as far as possible—"otherworldly mysticism” —or living in 
it but not of it, allowing no inner attachment to it—"worldly 
mysticism ’’ The connection of this attitude with the immanent, 
impersonal conception of the divine is evident 

The relations of these different roads to salvation to the differ¬ 
ent elements of social life are by no means simple and cannot be 
analyzed lioic But in general it can be. said that the farther over 
on the mystical side the position is, the more, difficult it is for a 
stable social organization to grow up on a religious basis, even 
a Gcmcmdc, without a reversion to traditionalism, and the less 
influence the system of icligious ideas will have on the life of the 
society except indirectly m stereotyping tradition. Buddhism 
represents the extreme m this direction 1 

On the other hand, the farther over the. position is in the ascetic 
direction, the more, the opposite is true under certain conditions 
Othoiworldly asceticism may become, radically antisocial, but 
the worldly asceticism of Protestantism represents the, extremo 
of possible religious interest in shaping the organization of life 
m this world in the image of a rationalized religious ideal 

Weber sharply rejects the view that those rationalized systems 
of religious ideas can be understood as the creation of any "mate¬ 
rial” conditions . 2 They are, on the contrary, the outcome of the 
immanent Eigcngcsdzhchkoit of solving the problem of the mean¬ 
ing of the world from different starting points Ho does, however, 
allow a very considerable role for nonrehgious factors in the 
concroto processes by which they develop and in the particular 

1 That is, in its asocial character It did not provido so strong a sanction 
of “lay” traditionalism as did Brahmamc Hinduism. 

4 This statement is made many limes. 
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directions the development takes. A few of the main relatione 
may be noted. 

In the first place, the emergence of prophecy itself, and hence 
the start of the whole process, is to be attributed in a large degree 
to social situations. Above all, where the traditional values have 
been shaken and overt conflicts arisen, a strong stimulus is given 
to “taking a stand ” In fact prophets have often been related to 
social conflicts. Secondly, when a society is differentiated, the 
problems of the meaning of the world will not be entirely the 
same for all classes of society. Just as the social significance of a 
system of religious ideas lies in its canalization of interests, so 
the kinds of ideas one will turn to will depend on the kind of 
problems one is faced with Not m the sense that class interests 
determine religious ideas, but that some types of class situation 
make its members more receptive to a given line of religious 
thought than to another—or to the idea of salvation at all 1 
Third, the chances for a given religious doctrine to gam a pre¬ 
dominant position in a culture are bound up with the position 
in the social "balance of power” of the class who are its principal 
bearers. This has been illustrated above in the case of the 
Brahmans. 

On the other side it must again be made clear what is Weber’s 
conception of the mode of influence of systems of religious ideas 
on practical life and through that on social structure Society 
is not in any sense merely an “emanation” product of the 
religious idea The process is, on the contrary, highly complex. 
The central theoretical concept is that of religious “interest ” 
Ideas are effective in action because they determine the directions 
of practical activity in which the interests can be pursued 

But the very conception of interest implies another factor 
Human action is subject not only to “ideal” but to real con¬ 
ditions. Moreover the rationalization that is the characteristic of 
these religious systems involves sacrifice of many potential 
values which are more or less embodied in social institutions. The 
process is, then, one of highly complex interaction between these 
various elements In the process a selective influence at least 
may be exercised on the course of the development of the religious 
system itself. Finally, the elements of potential conflict, especially 
between religious interests and the “world,” which are absolutely 

1 Se« igiriack u Qtt , pp. 207 ff. 
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fundamental to Weber, ensure that the process shall be highly 
dynamic Nothing is more unjust than to accuse Weber, because 
he insisted on the social importance of religious ideas, of a naive 
monistic “emanation” theory of the mode of their influence 

The Protestant ethic can now be set m the broad perspective 
of Weber's comparative treatment of religion. Certain funda¬ 
mental features were common to the religious developments of 
both China and India, however much these two may differ from 
each other Rationalization of religious thought in both cases 
went in the immanent, impersonal, pantheistic diicction, starting 
from the conception of an impersonal order of ritual forces, taoand 
nta Connected with this is the fact that in neither development 
did there appear a movement of ethical prophecy, setting up 
ethical standards in opposition to the traditional order. 

Another circumstance on which Weber lays great stress was 
that the rationalized religious ideas in both areas were the 
creation of cultivated intellectual classes . 1 In both the status of 
the class and its highest religious good were bound up with 
“knowledge,” not the empirical knowledge of modern Western 
science but knowledge of a totally different order It was either 
the knowledge of a literary tradition, as in China predominantly, 
or a mystic gnosis.* In either case faith, in the Christian sense, 
was excluded And since this knowledge was accessible only to 
the cultivated few there was a great chasm between the sophis¬ 
ticated religion of the elite and the religion of the masses The 
latter was not shaken out of its state of magical traditionalism; 
it remained "primitive.” 

In China, in keeping with the character of the mandarin class 
who were the bearers of the Confucian tradition, the rationaliza¬ 
tion process took an entirely worldly direction. All metaphysical 
speculation was rigidly avoided But precisely on this account a 
radical rationalization of the meaning of the world did not arise 
at all Rationalization remained confined to adaptation to a 
given order of things This order itself, including its ritual and 
magical elements, was left unquestioned There was hence no 
motive for salvation by escape from it, and equally no Archi¬ 
medean point from which to undertake its radical reconstruction 
Confucian rationality is that of prudent conservatism, adaptation 

1 In contrast to Christianity 

* lieligionsHozxologic, Vol. II, pp. 304 ff. 
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to a given order. In so far as sophisticated minds departed from 
this worldliness it was not in the direction of worldly asceticism 
but of Taoist mysticism, the counterpart of the Indian movements. 

In India, on the other hand, the radical rationalization did take 
place in the bands of the cultivated intellectuals This process 
yielded the doctrines of karma and transmigration. For the 
masses, linked with the caste hierarchy, there resulted only 
the sanction of an extreme of traditionalized immobility; as 
Weber says, "the one completely logically consistent form of an 
'organic* theory of society which has ever arisen,” 1 For the elite, 
on the other hand, salvation could lie only in turning away from 
the things of this world in mystical contemplation and other¬ 
worldly asceticism. The traditional older was cither left un¬ 
touched as in Buddhism or radically sanctioned as in Hinduism 
In both religions, to use Weber’s words, 

. . . the layman [in China the man without literary schooling] to whom 
the gnosis and hence the highest religious goal is denied, or who repu¬ 
diates it for himself, acfcB ntualistieally and traditionally in the pursuit 
of his everyday interests. Everywhere the unlimited acquisitiveness of 
the Asiatic is famous as unequalled, and on the whole rightly But it 
is an “acquisitive impulso" which is served witli all possible means of 
deception and with the help of the ubiquitous recourse to magic There 
was lacking precisely what was decisive for the economic life of the 
West—tho rational disciplining of this impulsive character of acquisition 
and its incorporation into a system of rational ethical conduct in the 
world. This was brought about by tho "wordly asceticism" of Protes¬ 
tantism carrying tho beginnings of a few related predecessors to comple¬ 
tion. For such a development the necessary elements were lacking in the 
Asiatic religions 2 

The differences of tho e.thic of ascetic Protestantism from the 
religious ethics of both China and India should now be, clear 
In Weber’s typology it is the extreme, logical antitliems of the 
Buddhistic, more generally that of Indian mysticism China 
lies between In its radical Cal vims tic form the Protestant 
rationalization of the world combines the following elements: (1) 
the transcendental God, (2) predestination, involving the com¬ 
plete cutting off of the individual from salvation by his own efforts 
including the gnosis of mystical contemplation, (3) the sinfulness 

1 /bid., p. 307 

3 Ibid , p 372 
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qf the flesh leading to the most radical possible tension between 
ideal and real, (4) the conception of man as the instrument of 
God’s will m building the Kingdom of God on Earth with its 
tendency to guide religious interests in the direction of active 
ascetic mastery over the world m the interest of an ideal, finally 
(5) the complete corruption of the world which implied the 
absolute devaluation of traditionalism, especially magical, ritual 
or symbolic If any system of religious ideas could constitute an 
active social force, surely it was this 1 

Protestantism and Capitalism: Schematic Summary 

In conclusion, the question may again be raised of the sense m 
which Weber may be said to have "proved” his original thesis 
that the Protestant etlnc was one basic factor in the development 
of Western rational bourgeois capitalism, and though not stand¬ 
ing alone, an indispensable one As a result of the above unavoid¬ 
ably long discussion the following conclusions as to Weber's 
position seem to be justified. 2 

1 By contrast with other civilizations, rational bureaucratic 
organization and closely related forms arc major elements in the 
distinctive social structure of the modern West. 

2 There is a congruence of the ethic of ascetic Protestantism 
with the bureaucratic rational bourgeois element of modern 
Western capitalism and its Geist. 

3 There is a lack of congruence with the spirit of capitalism 
of the ethical implications of the major Asiatic religions In so far 
as they have had an influence on secular social life it could not 
have been in a rational bourgeois capitalistic direction In the 
thesis that the Protestant ethic was the only religious ethic, which 
could have had such an influence, there is a gap left in the present 
presentation, winch has not taken up the ethics of Judaism, 
Islam and the non-Protestant branches of Christianity. This 
gap was by no means left completely unfilled by Weber himself 

1 Calvinism and Buddhism represent the antithetical polar extremes of 
Weber's classification so far as his empirical material goes Whether they are 
maxima in any more general theoretical Benso need not be discussed 

1 Compare with the formulation of von Soliciting, Max Webers Wmsen- 
schajlslehrc, pp, 287 ff Though the position ntntod here was arrived at for the 
most part independently of Dr. von Soliciting, its formulation was aided 
by his work and the agreement in the general interpretation of wliat 
Weber had and claimed to have proved is most gratifying. 
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though just this part of his work was left unfinished at his death. 
He unquestionably planned to fill it completely. In general, it 
may be said without presenting supporting evidence that all these 
three religious ethics are less unfavorable to capitalistic develop¬ 
ment than the Asiatic religions, especially since the conception 
of a transcendental God was common to them But also each of 
them contained serious obstacles to the full force of the Protestant 
type of thought. But, after all, Protestantism was the product of a 
long process of development continuous from early Judaism 

4 In general there is a high degree of correspondence between 
what, on the basis of "ideal-typical" construction, the concrete 
social influence of the three religious ethics treated here would be 
expected to be, and the actual empirical state of affairs. This is 
strong prima-facie evidence for the reality of such influence, 
placing the burden of proof on anyone who would question it, 

6 In a considerable part of the field, though not m all, Weber 
has been able to trace the unfolding of the actual processes and 
mechanisms by which this influence has probably been exerted. 
This greatly strengthens the prima-facie cose referred to in point 
four. 

6 Weber has not established and never meant to establish that 
other than religious elements have not to a highly important 
degree been involved both in the concrete process of development 
of a religious ethic itself, and m that of its influence on con¬ 
crete social affairs, 1 On the contrary, such an interpretation 
is directly opposed to Weber's whole fundamental position in 
sociology, which as will be seen is a voluntaristic theory of action 
and not an idealistic theory of emanation. The attempt has been 
made to set forth typical examples of the different ways in which 
he held nonreligious elements to be involved But this is only a 
sample Anyone who reads his work carefully can be easily con¬ 
vinced that Weber was anything but a naive oversimplifier 

7 On the matter of quantitative imputation of the religious 
as against other factors Weber has not arrived at any conclusion 
(such as that the causation of modern capitalism was 47 per cent 
Protestant) nor did he claim to have done so. Indeed on method¬ 
ological grounds such a claim could, in problems like those Weber 

•Even if ho doe# not say #o explicitly, Professor Sorokin's language is 
often such a# strongly to suggest this erroneous interpretation. Soo, for 
instance, Contemporary Sociological Throne #, pp 078, 080, 082. 
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was dealing with, have no meaning. A phenomenon is not 
“compounded" m a given proportion of the “variables” which 
are used to explain it And even the values of these variables are 
like most in the social field reduced not to quantitative terms but, 
like Pareto’s residues, to a classification 

But this does not mean that Weber’s work has not increased our 
scientific knowledge of the relations between religious ideas, action 
and social structure. For, the above points combined with his 
estimates of the net favorableness and unfavorableness of the 
constellations of nonrchgious elements justify the conclusion that 
the Protestant ethic was a major factor in the capitalistic develop¬ 
ment, that it was a necessary though not sufficient condition, and 
more generally that religious ethics constitute a major factor in 
the differentiation of the characters of the great civilizations from 
each other. 

That these judgments of the favorablcncss and unfavorableness 
of the total nonrchgious situation are estimates, not rigorous proofs, 
Weber would be the first to admit But so must any empirical 
judgment of such scope arrived at by such an analytical pro¬ 
cedure be 1 Weber has left us, by his interpretation of the evi¬ 
dence, with a balance of capitalistic predisposition on the whole in 
favor of the oriental countries, especially China In order seriously 
to damage his general position it would bo necessary to turn the 
balance a long way in the other direction. In any event this can 
be done only by a detailed critical examination of the empirical 
evidence on which Weber’s judgments were based, and whatever 
additional relevant evidence may now be available This is 
entirely beyond the scope of the present study, but the opinion 
may be ventured that none of the critics of Weber’s general 
position has done it. The burden of proof rests upon them. 

On this basis, then, it seems justified to accept Weber’s theory 
of the relations of Protestantism and capitalism, in the only 
sense in which it is ever justified to accept a scientific theory. 
Within the limits of its own claims, it is in conformity with all 
the facts with which the present author is acquainted. The facts 
brought against it m the critical literature will not stand examina¬ 
tion with respect both to their factual correctness as such and 
to their lelevance to and importance for Weber’s problems Aside 

1 Wohor certainly did not exhaust tho analytical possibilities Tho method¬ 
ological question will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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from those brought forward explicitly by critics, none have been 
advanced that are, in the present writer's opinion, damaging to 
his position, This, of course, does not mean that Weber's, any 
more than any other scientific theory, should be held immune 
from continual retesting in terms of any new facts that may come 
to light, The attempt to discover these would, however, be dearly 
outside the present scope. The present discussion has been con¬ 
cerned with the status of the theory on empirical grounds In 
the latter part of the next chapter will be brought forward meth¬ 
odological considerations that do affect the theory, not in the 
validity of its central thesis, but in its form of statement and in 
certain implications. 

This discussion of Weber’s treatment of religion and capitalism, 
prolonged though it is, is at best a poor substitute for the extra¬ 
ordinary richness of the original work, The attempt lias been 
made to state the mam outline of Weber's position, But of neces¬ 
sity most of the supporting evidence and many relevant con¬ 
siderations have been left aside This discussion is the “ideal 
type" of an “ideal typo" Its inadequacies, many of which are 
inherent in the nature of the enterprise, should not be blamed 
upon Weber. The discussion now turns to the methodological 
position that lies at the basis of Weber's empirical research. 



Chapter XVI 


MAX WEBER, III: METHODOLOGY 1 

Weber devoted even more explicit attention to methodological 
problems than did Pareto and much more than Durkheim, a 
circumstance which is fortunate since it brings out explicitly 
many things important for the present context which would 
otherwise have to be elicited by analysis. No more than with 
respect to the other thinkers will there be attempted here a 
critical estimate of Weber's total significance to the social sciences 
either on the methodological side or on any other But a good 
share of his methodological work is of peculiar relevance. 

Like the other principal figures of this study, indeed like the 
work of most creative minds 2 in science, a good deal of Weber’s 
methodological work has a distinctly polemical element But it 
is perhaps even more prominent m his case than in that of the 
others; so that most of his methodological views were developed in 
directly polemical cssayR Indeed he never wrote a general state¬ 
ment of his methodological position except in very brief form,' 
apart from an immediately polemical context This fact makes 
understanding it as a whole difficult and in the absence, until 

1 It ib indeed fortunate that there is available for the purposes of this chap¬ 
ter the excellent secondary study, already referred to, by Dr Alexander von 
Schelting, Max Webers Wissenscha/tslehre Secondary work of such quality 
is distressingly rare m the field this study has covered The present writer is 
greatly indebted to Dr von Schelting's treatment at many points and will 
follow him closely, especially in the first part of the chapter Although in 
general there is close agreement with Dr. von Schelting as far as he goes, 
it seems, as will appear, that he neglects certain of the limits of Weber’s 
“methodological self-interpretation" which are vital for present purposes 
See also the present writer’s review of Dr von Schelting’s book in American 
Sociological Renew, August, 1930. 

1 Scientific “prophets," as it wore 

' The most important iH in Chapter I of Wirtschaft und OeselUchaJt, 
reprinted in Qesammelte Aufsdlze zur Wissenschaftskhre (hereafter cited as 
Wissen&chojklchrc), pp. 603-623 


679 
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quite recently, 1 of really authoritative secondary interpretation 
helps to explain the large amount of misunderstanding and con¬ 
troversy that has arisen over it. 

The justification for dealing with Weber in connection with 
the “idealistic" tradition lies in the fact that, though lus own 
position does not fall there, his polemical starting point is m 
opposition to some of the commonest methodological doctrines 
of that school.’ The doctrines which he attacks may he classified 
roughly under two headings, which, following I)r von Soliciting, 
may be called objectivism and mtuitionism. 3 

Underlying the whole discussion is the common German dis¬ 
tinction, remarked upon above, 4 between the “natural" sciences 
and the sciences dealing with human action and culture, which 
can bo traced back to the Kantian dualism. In terms of positive 
influence, Weber’H own position owes most to Iliekert s It will 
not, however, be necessary here to investigate in detail the ques¬ 
tion of its genesis, but only to state its main outline lienee its 
antecedents are relevant only as a means to the understanding 
in general of the situation from which he started. 

In the above discussion of the, background of the idealistic 
tradition the tendency was noted for idealistic social thought to 
run in two main directions.• The two sets of methodological 
doctrines within the group of social sciences which Weber attacks 
correspond roughly to these two. Common ground for both is 
the denial that the sociocultural sciences can make use of "gen¬ 
eral laws" 7 of the logical character of those occupying unques¬ 
tioned status in the natural sciences. The difference of the two 
schools is over what they consider to be the reasons for tins alleged 
fact. Weber’s quarrel with both is essentially over this issue He 
still holds to the distinction of the natural and social sciences, but 

'Dr. von Scholting’s book was published in 1934 

•Just as the polemical starting point of Durkhcitn is the “utilitarian” 
position 

* Weber's polemic in this context is documented mainly m the aeries of 
casayB on Itnscher und Knica unil die loyutchen I'rnblcme dcr histontchcn 
Naltonaloekonomie, reprinted m Wissennrha/tslchrc, pp 1 145 

4 Chap Xiri 

‘ IIbxnkich Kiokbui’, especially Olicr die (henzen der nnlurunsHcnwhnft- 
hchen Begriffabtldung 

•Chap XIII, pp 475 S 

’Called by lliekeit “limnological" knowledge 
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radically denies that it can rest on the exclusion from the latter 
of general explanatory concepts 

Objectivism 

One of the two main idealistic trends was in the direction of 
historical “particularism” This view is that the historical and 
social sciences should concern themselves only with the detailed 
facts of particular human acts and not attempt to build up any 
general theories. Weber, of course, denied neither the desirability 
of detailed historical research 1 nor the possibility of legitimate 
empirical criticisms of particular systems of systematic theory 
which had been set up m the social sciences, for instance, that of 
the classical economics What he attacked was, rather, the eleva¬ 
tion of this “tendency” into the methodological dogma that 
systematic theoretical thinking could not legitimately be used in 
the social field Indeed ho went a step farther than criticism of 
this view, to maintain that every demonstrable judgment of 
historical explanation rested implicitly if not explicitly on such 
general, theoretical concepts 

The search for a basis for this dogma led to the view that it was 
founded in the fact that the objective nature of the subject matter 
of the social sciences was such as to make generalization about it 
impossible. Human action was held not to be subject to regu¬ 
larities in the sense that the phenomena of nature are. Since 
general concepts formulate such regularities they cannot be 
applicable to such a subject matter. Hence the necessity for 
research being confined to particular description, and explanation, 
if attempted at all, involving only the specific temporal ante¬ 
cedents of a given event, without reference to general principles 2 
This position was put m the form that historical reality is 
“irrational ” 3 General concepts, on the other hand, are rational, 
and the two cannot meet Weber, in the first place, accepts the 
proposition that the completely concrete historical reality is of 
infinite diversity and complexity so that in the full richness of 
its concreteness and individuality it cannot be grasped m terms 
of any system of abstract concepts. But he denies both that this 
constitutes a ground of difference from the natural sciences and 
1 He himself was a distinguished contributor to it. 

* This is the necessary implication of radical empiricism in the ono 
direotion, as is “intuitionism" m the other. See below 

3 See Wi&senschajlslehrc, pp. 04 JJ.; von Soliciting, op cil., pp. 182 ff 
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that it is in any way relevant to the problems of the logical nature 
of scientific categories. All "raw” experience is of this character. 
What we formulate as scientific laws about "nature” is not the 
total concrete reality even as humanly “expencnceablc” but 
certain particular aspects, which can be expiessed in abstract 
concepts 1 Precisely the same is true of the subject matter of 
human action. Whatever the basis of difference between the two 
groups of sciences (and Weber believes there is one) it does not 
lie on this plane. It must lie in the principles according to which, 
among “experienceable” elements of reality, "facts” are to be 
selected which are significant for a given scientific purpose. This 
lies, in Weber's opinion, in its logically relevant respects, not in 
the objective nature of the "reality” a science deals with, but in 
the "subjective” direction of interest of the scientist 

With this are connected two other important points First the 
goal of “adequate” knowledge in a given field can never be to 
know “all the facts," that is, the total concrete reality; such a 
goal is impossible.’ A standard of adequacy of knowledge must 
be relative to the, scientific purpose in hand. Whatever it is, it 
falls short of “all the facts." Secondly, it follows from these con¬ 
siderations that logically the natural and social sciences arc in 
the same situation witli respect to the standard so often applied, 
predictability. In neither case is it ever possible to predict future 
states of affairs in all their concrete fullness of detail Weber uses 
the example of the distribution of fragments of a boulder shat¬ 
tered by falling in a storm. 3 No science known to mail is capable 
of predicting the exact size, shape and position of every fragment 
after a storm from data available before the storm. Nor docs 
anyone want to know. Predictability in the natural sciences 
seems to be high because our interest is predominantly in the 
aspects of natural events formulable in terms of known abstract 
laws Our interest in human affairs is generally on a different 
level In any case predictability is always relative to the extent 
of abstract generalization, and where tins exists predictability 
follows Weber is careful to point out how much of actual social 

1 In this anticmpmnat interpretation of the logical nature of natural laws 
Weber, writing about thirty years ago, was a pioneer in ti movement which 
has smeo become predominant 

• Pareto, it will bo remoinherod, expressed the same view. Bee Chap. V, 
p. 183 

* Wiaacnxchaftilchre, pp. 08, 07. 
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life is completely dependent on the ability to predict with reason¬ 
able accuracy the reaction of others to a given stimulus. For 
example, how much ''militarism” would be possible if officers 
could not depend on obedience to commands, that is, predict 
the behavior of their soldiers after the commands had been issued? 
Indeed it was m just this predictable aspect of social life that 
Weber had a peculiar interest 

But driven from this position the objectivist may fall back on 
another and say that there is a certain mystery about men and 
their actions. Nature has no secrets to the scientist; there is 
nothing mysterious about her; but human action is not “under¬ 
standable”; 1 it is in that sense “irrational ” 

To this Weber replies by turning the tables. Far from the 
natural sciences having the advantage in understandability, in 
principle the reverse is true For in nature we can only observe 
the external course of events and discover elements of uniformity 
This is equally possible for human behavior but m addition the 
scientist is able to impute motives to men, to “interpret” their 
actions and words as expressions of these motives That is, we 
have access to the subjective aspect of action. In so far as the 
facts of human action give access to this, they carry a peculiar 
quality of their own ( Evidenz ) * This is the first appearance in 
Weber’s methodology of the fundamentally important concept of 
Vcrstchen. 3 

This fact constitutes an objective difference between the sub¬ 
ject matters of the two groups of sciences, and one of central 
importance. Weber does not, to be sure, make it an absolutely 
rigid difference in the sense that such elements are included in one 
concrete subject matter and rigidly excluded from the other, a 
position that would involve an empiricism quite foreign to his 
thought. There is, on the contrary, a gradual shading off toward 
teleological elements as in biological and perhaps even physico- 

1 Wi8aemchaflslehre , pp. 67 jf., von Schelting, op. cit , pp 186-187. 

3 This is because they admit of interpretation as symbols More of thiB 
later It is to be noted that hero also Weber’s position is very similar to 
Pareto’s 

* The impossibility of finding immediately understandable motivation 
for action in this sense is one of our main standards of mental abnormality 
(see Wunenschaftslehre, p. 67) It may, however, bo possible to discover 
understandable motives of abnormal behavior on a deeper level of analysis, 
os by psychoanalysis. 
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chemical phenomena . 1 But the analytical diaUnction ia none the 
less fundamental. 

At the same time Weber insists that for the questions at issue 
this difference does not constitute the basis of a logical distinction 
of the two sets of sciences In the field of Vcratihen as well as of 
Begrnjcn , 5 general concepts have a real place, and valid empirical 
proof is dependent on their use, implicitly or explicitly. This 
raises an issue to which we shall return later. 

Finally, the "hratumality ,,s of human action may be attributed 
to the freedom of the will - an argument of good Kantian origin, 
uhccI particularly by Knica . 4 This Webct answers by again turning 
the tables, and in the process he uses a very interesting argument. 
If tins were tiue, he says, we should expect tin 1 sense of freedom 
to be associated primarily with “irrational” actions, those 
involving emotional outbreaks and the like On the contrary, 
however, the inverse is much more nearly true It is when we act 
most rationally that ive feel most free, and the curious thing is 
that, given the end, rational action is to ail eminent degree both 
predictable and subject to analysis m terms of general concepts 
The sense of freedom 6 in this ease is a feeling of the ahseneo of 
constraint by emotional elements 

There can he no doubt about t he correct ness of Weber’s point 
and its significance is far-reaching For the general concepts 
involved m the analysis of rational action in this sense {Zwcck- 
ralional, as Weber calls it) formulate general relations of means 
and ends And these concepts are of a logical natuie strictly 
comparable to the general laws of the physical sciences, indeed 
to a large extent, in such fields as technology, they involve the 
direct application of such laws Thus at this early critical stage of 
Weber's methodological woik has appeared tin* concept with 

1 Wissenachaflslchrc, p. 91, 

3 In Gorman Vcrslehen has conic to bo applied to the situation where a 
subjective motivational or symbolic, reference is involved, while Begreifen, 
is employed for the “external ” grasp of uniformities whore no such addi¬ 
tional evidence is available. 

1 Bee WxascnschaJUde.hre, pp. (14 ff , von Bchelting, pp 189 JJ 

* It is as Dr vott,Soliciting points out not the only type with which n sense, 
of freedom is associated 

‘ The goml old term passion expresses this it is something to which we 
“succumb," in the presence of which we feel helplessly carried along by 
forces beyond control 
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which this whole study started, that of the type of rational action 
which involves the means-end relationship as verifiable in terms 
of scientific generalizations For him, also, rationality in this sense 
plays a central role, methodologically as well as substantively. 
And it is especially interesting that its methodological role comes 
out in critical opposition to an idealistic theory. 

By thus emphasizing the susceptibility of rational action to 
general causal analysis, Weber by no means intends to convey the 
impression that “irrational” action is not understandable 
( verstehbar ) or is not also subject to such analysis. On the con¬ 
trary, he most emphatically states that it is. Rational action is 
used primarily because of its peculiar relevance to the freedom 
argument 1 Nor is Weber in the least concerned to deny that 
freedom of the will exists—only that it can be the basis of a 
logical difference between the natural and the social sciences, 
more specifically a basis for excluding general concepts from the 
latter . 2 

Out of the critical discussion of “objectivism ” 3 4 * has arisen not 
only a defense of the use of general concepts in the social sciences, * 
but a number of the important elements of Weber’s own method¬ 
ological theory of the latter First through his attack on the radi¬ 
cal empiricist position (in the terminology of this Btudy), he has 
insisted upon the abstract nature of these general concepts and 
hence the necessity for another term of reference in their forma¬ 
tion than the sheer “reflection” of the experienced reality. This 
Weber finds to be of the general order of a "subjective” direction 
of interest of the scientist 6 Secondly, the subjective aspect of 
action as the object of Verstehen has made its appearance, and 
third, the central role of the concept of rationality of action 
involving a relation of means and ends. This last is particularly 

1 Rational and irrational here clearly have a narrower meaning than in the 
other two contexts. 

1 It is a metaphysical problem which Weber thus shows is not important 
to his methodological context 

* Not Weber’s term, but one introduced by Dr von Scheltmg first in his 
earlier study. 

4 One of the most striking statements is “So ist oine gilltige Zurechung 
trgond ernes mdividuellon Erfolges ohno die Vorwondung 'nomologischor’ 

Konntnis dor ItogolmlUwugkeitpn der Kausalon Zusiiminenhhnge, Ubcrliaupt 
nicht mOglioh,” Wisscnschajlslehre, p. 179. 

* Involving a choice of variables. 
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important in that Weber shows its relevance to be not merely 
substantive but to go down into the deepest methodological roots 
of social science. Rationality of action and systematic scientific 
theory are inseparably linked. The development of science is a 
process of action, and action is in part an application of science 

iNTtriTIONISM 

Under the term intuitionism a highly diverse group of method¬ 
ological doctrines may, following Dr von Soliciting , 1 he grouped 
together. The present sketch, like his own analysis, m no way 
pretends to do justice to the great philosophical systems which 
in one way or another stand back of these doctrines. It is, rather, 
concerned with a single fundamental methodological point— 
whether these doctrines may claim to have established the possi¬ 
bility of valid scientific knowledge of the phenomena of human 
action without reference to general concepts. It is this claim 
which Weber attacks . 1 3 

In their predominant trend the intiiitionist theories may be 
held in the main to constitute the methodological rationalization 
of the collectivist branch of German historical thought 9 This, it 
will he remembered, was concerned with the grasp of total cul¬ 
tural Gcslallcn as wholes in their unique individuality. Moreover, 
in the cultural-social field it has been linked with the theory of 
Vcrstchan. The essence of these cultural totalities has been found 
in some kind of “meaningful” system of which the concrete 
facts constitute an expression or a manifestation The elevation 
of this tendency into a methodological dogma has involved two 
main propositions which are not inseparably linked in logic. One 
is that “generalization” in the field of human affairs can only 
mean the grasp of these cultural totalities m all their uniqueness 
and individuality. The other is that this grasp takes the form of an 
immediate “intuition" 4 —a direct grasp of meaning without the 
intervention of concepts in any form It is this latter, more radical 
proposition which Weber directly attacks. Ills relation to the 
other is more complex 

1 von Soliciting, op. cU > pp. 105 ff. 

• The principal name# Weber himself deals with are Wundt, MUnsterborg, 
LippH, Simmol, Crooe., 

3 See Gimp. XIII, pp. 478 # 

* Emjithlung is one of tho commonest German terms, Nacherlaben another. 
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In this connection there are a number of arguments brought 
forward by Weber. Three are important to this discussion. First, 
he maintains that the intuitiomsts confuse two distinct things: 
(1) the processes by which valid knowledge is arrived at and (2) 
the logical grounds of its validity 1 * Ho fully grants that our 
knowledge of important historical relationships is not arrived at 
exclusively, or even predominantly, by logical deduction from 
known facts, but that “flashes of insight” play an important 
part But, in the first place, this fact is by no means confined to 
the genesis of knowledge of human action or phenomena to 
which the method of VerUchcn is applicable; it is true generally 
Secondly, the psychological (rather the subjective) mode of 
origin of a piece of knowledge is logically quite heterogeneous 
from the grounds of its validity. The latter need become explicit 
only when it is necessary to demonstrate the truth of a proposi¬ 
tion s And this last will always be found to involve general 
concepts 

Secondly, the intuitiomsts confuse the “raw data of experience” 
with “knowledge.” 3 This point brings the argument back to the 
previous discussion of objectivism In this particular context the 
important thing is that the “whole" which is picked out and 
set forth is never a simple reproduction of immediately given 
experience It involves selection and systematization of the ele¬ 
ments of this experience 4 And this selection and systematization 
involves relating experience to concepts, including general 
concepts which serve as the basis of judging what dements of the 
raw experience are significant to the whole. This is as ti uc of the 
social as of the natural sciences. 

It is interesting to note that there is one type of phenomenon 
which can apparently be grasped with an immediacy approaching 
that which the mtuitionist claims—that of the rationality of 

1 Wissenschaflslchi e, p 9G, von Soliciting, op ml > p 200. The formulations 
in this part of the discussion follow mainly Dr. von Soliciting, who has in 
certain respects gone beyond Weber’s own in classification and systemati¬ 
zation, though without essential alteration of meaning 

1 Wisscnschaftslehre, p 111. 

3 Erleben and Eikennen, Wissenschaftslchrc, pp 106 ff , von Soliciting, 
op tit , p 201 

* Weber might well have gone a step farther and pointed out that experi¬ 
ence itself is never “raw” m that sense but is itself “in terms of a conceptual 
scheme ” Raw exponcnco is itself an abstraction of an clement of knowledge. 
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action. But this is precisely because the conceptual element is 
already contained explicitly in the object of intuition itself.* 

One thing Weber grants, that in our statements about human 
affairs the conceptual clement often remains implicit, and the 
statements take a form suggesting immediate intuition. 2 This, 
Weber says, is owing to the fact that common knowledge in this 
field reaches so far, and above all covers so many of the aspects of 
interest to the social scientist, that to make them explicit would 
be superfluous; they are omitted on grounds of "economy." 
But this does not imply that they are logically irrelevant to the 
validity of the statements. 

The fundamental point is that “immediate experience" is 
diffuse and not capable of precise formulation. It is only through 
concepts that such precision can be gained. Weber suggests here 
a principle in terms of which selection and systematization can 
be and is made—that of “relevance to value" (Wertbczichung), a 

Finally, Weber returns to his own treatment of Vastehen 
It will be remembered that there he granted or, rather, main¬ 
tained that experience with meaningful content had a special 
quality of immediate certainty (Evident). It is something not 
present in the sense data of natural events. Very obviously the 
intuitioniat theories lay great stress on this fact. Here, however, 
Wobor charges them with another confusion. The immediate cer¬ 
tainty of perception of meaning is at most only one element in the 
proof of the validity of knowledge and cannot by itself lie trusted. 
It must be checked by reference to a rationally consistent system 
of concepts.* Without this chock one immedio tidy certain intuition 
may give rise to an endless succession of "intuitional judgments” 
which depart farther and farther from reality. 

This situation also is no different from that existing in the 
physical sciences There immediate sense impressions cannot be 
trusted without theoretical, conceptual criticism. When a stick 
is thrust into a pool of still water there can be no doubt that the 

1 Tins case is a strong point against the "fiction'' view of the nature of 
concepts (hoc below). 

5 This, again, is Dr von Rchcltnig's formulation which ih more explicit 
than Weber’s own. 

1 WiasennchnflKlelirc, p 124, von Hcheltmg, op. at , p 204. 

1 Wissmachajtulehre, pp (17 ff, 88 JJ and many other pnswigCfl; von Hchclt- 
mg, op, cil , pp. 211 ff, 
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observer “sees” that the stick is bent at the water line; his sense 
impression is that of a “bent stick ” When he judges that the 
stick is not “really” bent, but that the impression is an optical 
illusion, it does not mean that he does not really see what he 
describes, but that the description is corrected by reference to a 
general system of theoretical knowledge. 1 

Similarly in the field of Vcrslchcn Our immediate intuitions of 
meaning may be real and, as such, correct But their interpreta¬ 
tion cannot dispense with a rationally consistent system of 
theoretical concepts Only in so far as they measure up to such 
criticism can intuitions constitute knowledge And without such 
criticism the door is opened to any number of uncontrolled and 
unverifiable allegations Weber had a very deep and strong ethical 
feeling on this point; to him the mtuitionist position made possible 
the evasion of responsibility for scientific judgments. 

Weber again, however, does not discard everything in the 
positions criticized On the one hand, it is a fact that the social 
sciences have an interest in human action and its motivation 
from the subjective point of view and, on the other hand, that 
there is a specific quality of immediacy in the understanding of 
the subjective. 1 It is with the elaboration of the consequences of 
these facts, and their relation to systematic, theoretical thinking 
that most of the rest of Weber's methodological work is concerned 
Before proceeding to this development it is well to stop a mo¬ 
ment to point out the relevance of Weber’s critical position to the 
methodological problems which have mainly occupied the general 
study thus far It may be, said that Weber’s attack has been for 
the most part upon the methodology of ladical empiricism 5 It 
was because of the particular features of his own intellectual 
milieu that he attacked two particular forms of it and not the 
third. As has already been noted, 4 on a positivistic basis empiri¬ 
cism has generally involved "reification” of particular theoretical 
systems, such as that of the classical physics or of the classical 
economics—as Professor Whitehead calls it, the “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.” 

1 Indeed if he did not nee a bend in the stick, although it is not "really" 
there, there would he Komething wrong with In# eyesight. 

1 Wiasenachnftalrhrc, pp. HO, 120; von Reholting, op. cit , p 213 
5 In the two idealintic forma dlaenaaed m Chap XIII, not that of reifi¬ 
cation, though tliia ttlao ha# been incidentally ontimcd 
‘Chap XIII 
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The Kantian dualism, and its consequences precluded this form 
of empiricism from playing an important role m the social sciences 
m Germany, since they were predominantly in the idealistic 
tradition Hence Weber’s immediate concern was with the two 
forms of radical empiricism possible on that basis—particularistic 
and collectivistic Ihstorismus In his critique lie has oil the whole 
left the natural sciences and the natural science model for the 
social on one side. 

His critique has, however, had one very important result-— 
it went a very long way toward bridging the hiatus which the 
idealistic methodology had created between tin* natural and the, 
social bciences in a logical context. Ho concludes that both must 
involve systems of general theoretical concepts, for without them 
anything approaching logical proof is out of the question But in 
neither case can this system of concepts possibly be conceived 
of as a literal representation of the total concrete reality of raw 
experience. Hence his critical position did react on the method¬ 
ology of the natural sciences It is interesting to note here a 
definite convergence on a common logical meeting ground with 
the movement of methodology from a positivistic basis, which 
has been seen most explicitly among the subjects of this study in 
Pareto Pareto, it will he, remembered, laid down a general method¬ 
ological outline common to all empirical explanatory science, 
natural and social But to make natural science methodology 
applicable to social subject matter it was necessary for him to 
divest it of certain positivistic-empiricist implications of earlier 
methodologies Weber has come to the same result from the 
other side, and lias seen the same implications for the natural 
sciences 

In fact the radical methodological hiatus between natural and 
social sciences m the idealistic, tradition was primarily a result 
of its predominant empiricism with regard to both branches. The 
intuitionist theories, it must not be forgotten, however vague 
and metaphysical they may appear to those with positivistic 
leanings, are strictly empiricist theories 1 And that there is per¬ 
ception of meaningful wholes can hardly he denied s 

1 My colleamic I’mCcwior O II Taylor ban called this view, very aptly, 
“romantic empinciHin " 

1 dee the irmnenne amount til work on perception by Cicstaltmta. Tho 
material is munritnruod in K Koffka, Pnnnplta oj Gestalt Psychology. 
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Given this empiricism on both sides, the fundamental reason 
for the hiatus is evident—there are basic substantive differences 
between concrete phenomena involved in the behavior of stars 
and of human beings, The attempt to fit the latter into a posi¬ 
tivistic formula has uniformly failed Weber’s achievement has 
been to separate out these substantive differences of the order 
of fact from considerations of the logical character of scientific 
theory. While the former differ fundamentally, the latter remain 
fundamentally the same. 

The fact that German methodological thought has been dom¬ 
inated by the Kantian-idealistic dualism and our own by posi¬ 
tivistic monism has not been without its historical benefits Cer¬ 
tain fundamental elements of the theory of action have emerged 
from the positivistic tradition only by virtue of a painful process. 
But in the idealistic tradition these elements have been from the 
start in the center of the stage. Weber’s task was not to 
vindicate their legitimacy, but to clarify their methodological 
status and relation to the logical structure of scientific theory 1 
Verstehcn, value and the means-end schema are the fundamental 
elements peculiar to human action which for Weber are left over 
from his critical analysis The question is, what did he do with 
them? It is clear ho did not attain a fully satisfactory position 
Two main difficulties arose. 

Natural and Social Science 

The first important question is that of the standards Weber 
would lay down for the selection out of the total flux of raw 
experience of elements which arc significant for the concepts of 
the social sciences, since such selection is the necessary logical 
prerequisite of knowledge as distinguished from raw experience 
The starting point is Weber’s statement that these standards 
are to be found in the subjective “direction of interest” of the 
scientist In interpreting what are in turn the determinants of this 
direction of interest m the two groups of sciences, Weber’s posi¬ 
tion is not altogether clear and consistent, and hence it is here 
that the first seiious methodological difficulty of lus position 
aiises 

1 For this ho was very widely called a positivist in Gormany. 
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He holds that our interest m natural phenomena so far as it 
is a scientific interest 1 is centered in their aspects of abstract 
generality, not of concrete individuality. Hence the aim of the 
natural sciences is the formulation of a system of universally 
applicable general laws. For the natural sciences general con¬ 
cepts constitute an end in themselves. With the social sciences, on 
the other hand, this is not so. Our interest in human beings and 
their cultural achievements is not that of abstract generality but 
of individual uniqueness. They are not to us "eases” of general 
laws, 2 A man docs not love "woman” but a particular woman; he 
is not fond of "pictures" but of particular paintings. Since in the 
social field interest is in the aspect of concrete individuality, 
general concepts cannot stand in the same relation to this inter¬ 
est; their formulation and verification cannot be an end in itself 
for the scientist’s labor; they are only means to the elucidation 
and understanding of the particular, unique and individual 
phenomena This is the formula Weber advances to cover the 
basic methodological distinction of the two groups of sciences. 
Can its grounds of justification be analyzed still farther? 

In Weber’s view, as far as it seems clear on this point, there 
is a common human basis for the interest in natural phenomena, 
that is, control. It is through the aspects formidable in terms of 
abstract general concepts that this is possible; m the application 
of science to technology, the forces of nature are subjected to the 
service of human ends. Hence the interest m them is in the general 
aspect, and is a uniform interest which can have, for all times and 
places, a common aim. Apart from this interest m control, natural 
phenomena are, as an object of science, indifferent to human 
values. 

But this is just where, the difference lies between natural phe¬ 
nomena and the social case, Human beings, their actions and 
cultural achievements are the embodiments of value toward which 
we must, m some degree, take a value attitude. Hence our interest 
in them is directly determined by their relevance to the values 
which either the scientist himself shares or which are. significant 
to him by agreement with his own values or conflict with them. 

1 We may have others, such as an acHthctic intercut, in natural pho- 
ncmiena, thus in tho individuality of a »unwt. 

J Wissmachajtalehrc, pp. 175-170, 178- 170, 103 This is Weber's position, 
not the present writer’s (scso below, pp, 507 If ) 
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It is this “relevance to value” ( Werlbeziehung ) l which constitutes 
the 3 selective organizing principle for the empirical material of 
the social sciences. 

Even in this case, it is important to note, the concrete indi¬ 
viduality in which our interest is centered is not that of “raw 
experience.” There is no reason to deny such individuality to our 
experience of natural phenomena It is rather a constructed, 
selected individuality. From the elements given in experience 
are selected a limited number which are important from the 
point of view of relevance to value. This process results in a 
constructed concrete phenomenon, what Weber calls the his¬ 
torical individual 

Now, unlike the natural science case, the important elements 
of the direction of interest are not here common to all humanity. 
For it is one of Weber’s basic theorems that value systems are 
diverse; there is a plurality of different possible systems In so 
far then, as the selection of material is determined by relevance 
to such systems the same concrete materials will give rise not to 
one historical individual but to as many as there are, m this 
sense, points of view from which to study it It is, in turn, in tho 
process of analysis of the historical individual and comparison 
of it with others that general concepts are built up It follows, 
then, that the process will not issue in one ultimately uniform 
system of general concepts but in as many systems as there are 
value points of view or others significant to knowledge. There 
can be no one universally valid system of general theory m the 
social sciences. 3 This is one of the main routes by which Weber 
arrives at his view of the “fictional” nature of social science 
concepts, so important to his doctrine of the ideal type 4 

Before discussing this, however, it is necessary to prepare the 
ground by clarifying a number of related issues In the first place, 
the principle of value relevance combined with that of the rela¬ 
tivity of value systems introduces an element of relativity into 
the social sciences which raises in an acute form the question of 
their claim to objectivity Does it not reduce their structures 
of so-called knowledge to mere “manifestations of sentiments?” 

1 Wwcnuchaftslehre, p 178. 

* For Weber There are certainly others, 

1 WtsscTUchaftslehre, p. 184 

* Others will bo discussed bolow, pp. 602- 603 
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In the first place, Weber distinguishes carefully between deter¬ 
mination of scientific interest, through value relevance (and thus 
of the immediate objects of scientific study, the historical indi¬ 
viduals) and the exercise of value judgments. Value judgments 
(Weiiungen) cannot claim the objective validity of science, and 
science must, as a methodological ideal, be kept free from them 
Even though a value element enters into the selection of the 
material of science, once this material is given it is possible to 
conic to objectively valid conclusions about the causes and con¬ 
sequences of given phenomena free of value judgments and hence 
binding on anyone who wishes to attain truth, regardless of what 
other subjective values he may hold. 

This is possible first because even though in describing a con¬ 
crete phenomenon what is made the subject of scientific analysis 
is not the full totality of expericnceable fact about it, but a selec¬ 
tion, the facts included in the historical individual as it is con¬ 
structed are objective, verifiable facts The question whether a 
statement of fact is true is clearly distinguishable from that of 
its significance to value. The relativity of Wcrtbczichung touches 
only the latter, not the foimer, question. Secondly, once a phe¬ 
nomenon is descriptively given, the establishment of causal 
relations between it and either its antecedents or its conse¬ 
quences is possible only through the application, explicitly or 
implicitly, of a formal schema of proof that is independent of any 
value system, except the value of scientific truth 1 This formal 
schema is basic to all empirical science, and only in so far as they 
conform with it can scientific judgments that pretend to assert 
causal relationships be valid. It may be remarked in passing that 
this scheme involves the use of general concepts transcending 
the historical individual 2 Thus in spite of the relativity intro¬ 
duced by the concept of Wcrtbeziehung Weber maintains botli 
that it is possible to keep value judgments logically distinct from 
those claiming objective scientific validity, and that the lattoi 
judgments can be made with confidence, escaping the subjectivity 
inherent in all value judgments. 

So far Weber’s position is acceptable It is not, however, poasi- 
blo to accept his view of the methodological relations of the 

1 Soo von Soliciting, op. cii pp 255 ff. 

1 Wobor’s historical individual is clearly simply a unit or combination 
adequately described for thoorotloal purpoBOH within a framo of roforoneo. 
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natural and the social sciences. It has been pointed out that his 
critique of the objectivist and intuitionist methodologies has gone 
a long way to bridge the gap between the two groups of disciplines 
created by the Kantian dualism. There are two main criticisms 
of this methodological position. The first is that he did not go far 
enough, but that in following Itickert in this distinction he 
attempted to stop at an unstable halfway point. 1 He should have 
gone all the way to the view that in a purely logical aspect there 
is no difference whatever. The differences all lie on a substantive 
level 

The first source of difficulty seems to lie m Weber’s attempt 
to draw too rigid a distinction between the subjective directions 
of interest of the scientist in each of the two groups of sciences 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the importance of the motivo 
of control with reference to the phenomena of nature But it is 
possible to doubt both the extent to which that is the exclusive 
or even dominant motive of interest in the natural science field 
and that it is as unimportant as Weber maintains by implication 
in the sociocultural field Indeed in the latter case it is curious 
that Weber took the position that he did, for one of his major 
theses throughout his work was that of the importance of scien¬ 
tifically verifiable knowledge of human affairs as a guide to 
rational action. Moreover in just this connection he strongly 
emphasized the need for general, theoretical knowledge In so 
far as this is the context in which social studies are considered it 
would seem that, on the cognitive level, the ultimate aim of 
research was the building up of one or more systems of valid 
general theory, which would be equally applicable to any con¬ 
crete situations that might arise 

Indeed, with reference both to nature and to action and culture 
two main types of nonscientific motives of cognitive interest may 
be differentiated. One is the "instrumental” interest. This is 
manifested whenever the question arises of using elements of the 
situation of action as means, or adapting action to them as condi¬ 
tions. But surely m rational action generally the social environ¬ 
ment looms at least as large as does the natural Paiticularly m 
the field Weber had primarily in mind, that of political action, 
this seems to bo the case. The other main typo of nonscientific 
motive of cognitive interest is what may bo called a "disintcr- 

1 The second will bo taken up below (soo pp 600 ff). 
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ested ” value attitude. This is not a matter of using things, but of 
defining one’s attitude toward them in themselves. It is here that 
the element of concrete individuality becomes most prominent 
and that the principle of value relevance as formulated by Weber 
is applicable There is no reason to deny that this element is 
quantitatively much more important in the social situation. But 
even if this is true it is not sufficient ground to justify its being 
made the basis of a radical methodological distinction between 
the two groups of sciences 

There is indeed no reason to exclude radically a value interest 
in this sense from the field of the natural sciences In so far as 
value relevance is made the basis for an element of relativism in 
the theoretical systems of science, it may well be suspected that 
this relativism enters into the natural science field to a much 
greater extent than Weber intimated. Indeed a comprehensive 
comparative study of the interpretations of nature, to be found in 
different civilizations with widely differing value systems would 
almost certainly reveal that this relativity existed to a surprising 
extent. 1 * 3 

Moreover, there is no reason to believe that a value interest 
as distinguished from a control interest is always necessarily one 
which concentrates on the aspect of concrete individuality 
Indeed Weber himself, in the Protestant Ethic., gives several hints 
of the existence of religious motivation in the promotion of 
natural science in the Puritan era, a view which has been sub¬ 
stantiated by later studies.* This urge, to know God through his 
works, was directed to the element of order in the physioal world, 
and thus to those aspects of it that could be formulated in abstract 
and general terms Indeed it may be suspected that Weber’s 
distinction, in the rigid form m which ho advanced it, is itself 
the manifestation of a particular value attitude of its author It 
has been held to be a protest against the bureaucratic tendency 
to fit human beings as cogs into a machine, in which their place 
is defined by impersonal capabilities and functions rather than 
by their unique personality. In addition it is probable that Weber 

1 For an important study of this character sco M. Granot, La pemfe 

chinoiae. 

3 See especially tho study of It K, Morton on .S'cionre, Technology and 
Society in Seventeenth Century England, 
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was misled into an exaggerated view of the unity of all natural 
science by lingenng vestiges m his thought of Kantian empiricism, 
which blinded him to the elements of relativism to be found there. 

A further element seems not to have received sufficient con¬ 
sideration on Weber's part. It is that, whatever the motives of 
original interest may be, there is an inherent tendency for the 
theoretical structures of all science in whatever field to become 
logically closed systems. Then, in so far as there is an instru¬ 
mental interest in the social field, the general conceptual products 
of this interest will tend to become integrated in the same systems 
as those issuing from the value aspect Once tins has happened to 
an appreciable degree there will exist, as lias been emphasized 
throughout this study, a secondary basis of interest in concrete 
phenomena—that derived from the structure of the theoretical 
system itself. The interest to this extent will be directed to those 
aspects of concrete phenomena which are important to the 
theoretical system 

Indeed, throughout, Weber seems not to have laid sufficient 
emphasis on the fact that scientific knowledge involves not only 
the fact that a selection is made from the possible data of “raw 
experience,” but that what is experienced is itself determined, in 
part, by what scientific knowledge we have and, above all, by the 
general conceptual schemes that have been developed. Observa¬ 
tion is always m terms of a conceptual scheme. 

In all these respects, then, theie seems to be no basis for a 
radical distinction in principle between the natural and the social 
sciences with regard to the roles of individuality and generality 
Quantitative differences of degree there may be, but these are not 
sufficient to justify such a distinction 

The principle of value relevance helps to explain the element of 
relativism, in scientific methodology, but it is applicable to both 
groups of sciences, not to one alone 

For the classification of the sciences the methodological argu¬ 
ments Weber has developed seem to indicate a basic division into 
two groups, substantially on the lines he has suggested, with a 
dominant direction of interest, on the one hand, toward the 
concrete individuality of one or a class of historical individuals 
and, on the other hand, toward a system of abstract general 
principles and laws But this division does not coincide with that 
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between the natural and the sociocultural sciences. 1 There are, 
rather, examples of both in each field. The first group may be 
called the histoncal sciences, which concentrate their attention, 
on particular concrete phenomena, attempting as full an under¬ 
standing of their causes and consequences as is possible In doing 
this they seek conceptual aid wherever it may be found. Ex¬ 
amples in the natural science field are geology and meteorology, 
m the social field, history, above all, but also anthropology as it 
has generally been conceived. The other group, the "analytical,” 
sciences, is concerned primarily with building up systems of 
general theory verifiable in terms of and applicable to a wide 
range of concrete phenomena. To them the individual phe¬ 
nomenon is a “case.” In the natural science field theoretical 
physics is the leading example, but chemistry and general biology 
may also be included, in the social sciences theoretical economics 
is by far the most highly developed, but it is to be hoped that 
theoretical sociology and certain others will find a place by its 
side 2 

These two types of sciences cut across each other in their 
application to fields of concrete phenomena The same historical 
science will necessarily draw theoretical aid from a number of 
different analytical sciences, for example geology from physics, 
from chemistry and, in explaining till 1 origin of organic deposits 
like coal, from biology. Similarly history should draw on biology, 

1 Weber himself partially recognised this, but went much too far in 
identifying the two groups of sciences. 

1 Then for tho historical sciences theoretical concepts are means to 
understanding tho concrete historical individual For the analytical sciences, 
on the other hand, tho reverse is true; concrete historical individuals are 
means, "cases" in terms of which the validity of the theoretical system may 
be tested by " verification ” 

From this it follows that there are two different possible! meanings of the 
term "theory" which are often confused On the one hand, wo speak of the 
total explanation of a given concrete phenomenon, a historical individual 
or class of them, as a “theory,” thus a “theory of eclipses” or Weber’s own 
"theory of modern capitalism ” On tho other hand, we may apply tho term 
to systems of general concepts os such, thus the "Newtonian physics” or the 
“classical economics.” Weber points out quite correctly that a theory m tho 
second senso cannot by itself explain a single empirical fact. It requires data 
which are always empirically unique, are part of a concrete historical 
individual, for any concrete explanation or prediction, 8oo Wissemchaftslehrc, 
pp 171-172 
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psychology, economics, sociology and other sciences On the other 
hand, the theoretical system developed by an analytical science 
will normally be applicable to a number of different classes of 
concrete phenomena, for example physics to celestial bodies and 
the behavior of terrestial objects; economics to human actions in 
the market place and, in a less crucial role, to the church and the 
state A distinction between the natural and the social sciences 
is possible on both levels. Historically considered the latter group 
is confined to the concrete phenomena of human life in social 
groups, analytically to those conceptual elements which are 
applicable only to this concrete subject matter 

But the basic distinction between historical and analytical is 
not to be identified with that between the natuial and the social 
sciences Indeed on no account is it possible to identify the dis¬ 
tinction with any classification of concrete phenomena, foi the 
analytical sciences of necessity cut across all such classifications. 
Fiom this point of view it may bo said that to make this identifica¬ 
tion is the basic fallacy of all of what has here been called empiri¬ 
cism, common to all three of the varieties discussed above The 
result is invariably a dilemma. On one hand, the class of concrete 
phenomena in question may be treated by the method of an 
analytical science Then the result is "reification,” the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness, with all its consequences. Or, on the 
other hand it may be treated by the method of a historical science 
alone, m which case the result is, theoretically considered, irra¬ 
tionalism, the denial of the validity of general conceptualization 
at all. On an empiricist basis there is no escape from this dilemma 
Weber made his way out of it to a great extent, failing only to 
take the final step 1 

Before concluding this phase of the discussion it should be 
remarked that Weber’s methodological work has succeeded to a 
notable degree in synthesizing, on the methodological plane, 
elements which are central to science and to action, indeed in 
establishing a very close solidarity between the two. The tradi¬ 
tional methodology of science has tended to think of it in com¬ 
plete abstraction from action. Hence, whenever the close factual 
interdependence of the two has been brought to attention it has 
tended to result in a wave of scientific skepticism Weber has 

1 It is truo that ho was in it in tho first placo booauso of ins inherited 
philosophical preconceptions, 
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succeeded in bringing a much needed element of relativity into 
his methodology thus relieving it of the necessity of making claims 
to an empiricist absolutism which would place it in a vulnerable 
position. At the same time he has vindicated its claims, properly 
qualified, to objectivity. Above all he has established the logical 
independence of the standards of objectivity, the schema of 
proof, from the relativistic elements. 

Finally, among the principal elements of relativity in science 
prove to be elements that are of central importance to the analysis 
of action—the value elements Scientific investigation, then, takes 
its place as a mode of action to be analyzed in the same terms as 
any other, rather than as a class of actions set apart At the same 
time not only is it possible to place the development of science in 
the context of action without destroying its claim to objectivity 
but also verifiable knowledge itself is seen, with great clarity, 
to be an indispensable element of action itself For the norm of 
intrinsic rationality in relation to the means-end relationship 
is devoid of meaning unless there is valid knowledge as a guide to 
action. Thus the two arc- elements of the same fundamental 
complex; a knowledge of action and its elements is indispensable 
to ground the methodology of science and, vice versa, scientific 
knowledge itself constitutes an element indispensable to the 
analysis of action. This insight is basic to the analytical system 
that has been emerging in the course of the present study. 

It is well to emphasize again just what the element of rela¬ 
tivism introduced by Weber means for the objectivity of scientific 
knowledge In the first place, it means that scientific interest in 
any given action setting is not in the full totality of knowablo 
facts, even about the concrete phenomena studied, but in certain 
selected elements of the latter. Hence at any given time even the 
total body of knowledge is not a complete reflection of humanly 
knowable reality. But to counterbalance this relativism, once the 
direction of interest is given and the relevant historical individ¬ 
uals constructed and correctly described, the system of proposi¬ 
tions is, so far as it meets the, requirements of the logical schema 
of proof, verifiable and objective. It follows that even though 
values change and with them the direction of scientific interest, in 
so far as past investigation has yielded valid knowledge, it 
remains valid, a permanently valid precipitate of the process, 1 

1 The fact that a later ago may completely lose interest In parts of it doc« 
not make it any lean true, 
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And however different from each other the conceptual schemes 
are, in terms of which such knowledge has been formulated, they 
must if valid be “translatable” into terms of each other or of a 
wider scheme. This implication is necessary to avoid a completely 
relativistic consequence that would overthrow the whole position 

Furthermore, it is one of Weber’s basic theorems that while 
there is a plurality of possible ultimate value systems, their 
number is, m fact, limited From this it follows that on Weber’s 
own principles there is a limited number of possible constructions 
of historical individuals from the same concrete objects of experi¬ 
ence, on the one hand, and of systems of theoretical concepts, on 
the other. From this it follows further that there is in principle a 
finite totality of humanly possible scientific knowledge Even 
this totality would not by any means be a complete reflection of 
the totality of conceivable objective reality 1 but would stand, 
like all objective knowledge, as Weber often puts it, m a func¬ 
tional relation to it. That is, the development of scientific knowl¬ 
edge is to be regarded as a process of asymptotic approach to a 
limit The concrete impossibility of actual attainment at any 
given time or at any predictable future time does not affect the 
principle. Thus Weber’s principle of value relevance, while it does 
introduce an element of relativity into scientific methodology 
(and a much-needed one by comparison with all empiricist views), 
docs not involve the skepticism that is the inevitable consequence 
of any really radical relativity 2 

The Ideal Type and Generalized Analytical Theory 

But this still leaves certain questions of the relation of scientific 
concepts to reality highly problematical They can best be dis¬ 
cussed in relation to Weber’s theory of the ideal type 

Dr von Soliciting in an earlier study, 3 has shown that Weber’s 
own treatment of this subject was not altogether satisfactory, 
and that he failed to distinguish several different kinds of con- 

1 Wlncli is, however, precisely on this account not itself an object of 
experience in the hgiiho of scientific knowledge but an abstraction arrived 
at by implication. It has logical affinities with the Kantian Ding an sick. 

* Involved equally in Durkhoim's sociological epistemology, Mann¬ 
heim’s Wisscnasoziolagic and many other trends of thought 

“"Dio logischo Theorio dor hifltorisohen Kulturwisscnschaften von Max 
Weber . Archiv fUr Soztalmaacnacha/l urul Sozialpolitik, Vol 40, sum¬ 
marized in Max Webers Wuaenachqftalchrc, pp. 329 ff 
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cepts that he included under the same term. This fact is not 
without significance here. It is important to distinguish some of 
these different possible types of concepts, to relate them to each 
other and to explain certain unsatisfying features of Weber’s 
treatment. 1 * 3 

The most fruitful way to got at Weber’s approach to the con¬ 
cept of ideal type is to do so in terms of the polemical situation 
in which he was placed. From this it will appear that, like other 
categories that have been discussed,® this typo is defined nega¬ 
tively, by contrast with other things, and is hence a residual 
category. It is then not surprising that further analysis should 
reveal a lack of homogeneity. The elements moat relevant to this 
discussion are the following: 

1 Weber throughout emphasized that scientific concepts do 
not exhaust concrete reality but involve selection and are hence in 
this sense unreal 

2 In his insistence on the logical distinction of the natural 
and social sciences this was strongly accentuated for social 
science concepts. For if the end of its study is always and exclu¬ 
sively the understanding of concrete historical individuals, such 
concepts can only bo means. And the relativity inherent in the 
principle of value relevance prevents their being considered as 
final concepts even witlnn the logically possible limits of science,’ 

3. Weber’s general polemical animus was directed at method¬ 
ological views derived from idealistic, philosophy, above all, the 
intuitionist theories At the same time he made Vrrstchcn a basic 
methodological postulate of the* social sciences. This involved 
dealing with the subjective aspect of action, above all, ideas, 
norms and value concepts In this polemical situation the most 
immediate danger was that of having his position confused with 
an idealistic one which identified these value elements with the 
totality of concrete reality as scientifically knowablo, or regarded 
the latter as an emanation of such ideas Tins circumstance drove 
him strongly m the direction of insisting upon the unreality of the 
concepts in terms of which such elements were formulated 1 
Weber was right in this polemical context; but in another context 

1 Without full textual criticism, for lack of space. 

5 Notably Pareto’s rionlogical action. 

3 Wiamiachaftalelire , p 207. 

1 Cl/ Clmp X, supra, p. 1)00. 
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his formulations might lead to unfortunate impressions of his 
position. 

4. Finally, a more general point has already been noted. In 
his polemics, especially against the "objactivist” position, Weber 
again rightly, laid powerful stress on the fact that scientific con¬ 
cepts, particularly in the social sciences, did not reflect the totality 
of “raw experience,” which was of infinite diversity and com¬ 
plexity. In this situation he was led to minimize the other side of 
the picture, that all concrete, observation of empirical fact, above 
all rigorous scientific observation, takes place in terms of a con¬ 
ceptual scheme “Raw experience” in Weber’s sense is not a 
concrete actuality at all but a methodological abstraction Hence 
again the emphasis on the unreality of concepts. 

The combination of these four elements could not but have 
the effect of driving Weber strongly in the direction of a fiction 
theory of the. logical nature and function of social science, con¬ 
cepts, and of as strongly inhibiting him from any sort of realism 
that ran a risk of confusion with any or all of the empiricist 
positions against which lie wins fighting Hence, besides the fact 
that it contains elements which have a subjective reference, 
the only positive characterization of the ideal type that Webei 
gives 1 is that it is a construction of elements abstracted from 
the concrete, and put together to form a unified conceptual 
pattern. This involves a one-sided exaggeration (titeigerung) 
of certain aspects of the concrete reality, hut is not to be found 
in it, that is, concretely existing, except in a fpw very special 
cases, such as purely rational action It is a Utopia s On the other 
hand, Weber is quite clear what it is not: (I) It is not a hypoth¬ 
esis, 3 in the sense that it is a proposition about concrete reality 
which is concretely verifiable, and to be accepted in this sense 
as true if verified In contrast to this sense of concreteness, it 
is abstract (2) It is not a description of reality if by this is meant 
a concretely existing thing or process to which it corresponds 
In this sense also it is abstract (3) It is not an average' 1 (Gat- 

1 The main discussion of the ideal typo wluch Webor gives is in the essay 
“Dio Objektivitat soziftlwmsense.hafthcher Erkenntnis,'' Wtascnschaftslchre, 
pp. 146 ff, but especially pp, 185 ff. Soo also pp 505 JJ reprinted from 
Wirtsch u. Gas,, Ohap I, 

* On all this soo especially Wisscnscha/Ldehre, p 190. 

1 WiMcnschafIsle.hre, p 190. 

4 Ibid.., p 201. 
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tungsbagriff, in one meaning) in the sense that we can say the 
average, man weighs 150 pounds. This average man is not an 
ideal type (4) Nor, finally, is it a formulation of the concrete 
traits common to a class of concrete things, for instance in the 
sense that having beards is a trait common to men as distinct 
from women—this is a Gattungsbcgrijf in a second meaning 

Dr. von Soliciting 1 was the first to point out that under the 
term ideal type Weber included the two quite lietciogcncous 
categories of generalizing and individualizing concepts. In his 
later work 2 Dr. von Soliciting has also worked out the funda¬ 
mental distinction between two subcategones of the latter On 
the one hand are the concrete historical individuals which 
constitute the objects of causal analysis, such as, among the 
phenomena discussed in the previous two chapters -modern 
rational bourgeois capitalism, the Indian caste system, Chinese 
patrimonial bureaucracy. Here, it may he said that the element 
of abstract "unreality’' is essentially a consequence of the sclec- 
tiveness of scientific interest. It is precisely the statement in 
outline form of the aspects of the concrete situation which are 
of interest for explanatory purposes If the historical individual 
is to be capable of causal analysis it must lie over simplified, it 
must bo reduced to wlmt is essential, omitting the unimportant 
Thus in Indian caste the complex details of the hierarchical 
aspect of the caste structure arc. disregarded and only the. fact 
of hierarchical relation to the Brahmans is kept in view. But 
though simplified, and in the sense involved in value relevance 
one-sided, such a concept is still definitely individual, there 
is one and only one Indian caste system. The construction of 
such historical individuals bias the function of preparing and 
organizing the concrete material for causal analysis While it 
is not descriptive in the sense of fully reproducing reality it is so 
in the sense that its application to the concrete reality explains 
nothing as such, but only states what is to be explained Explana¬ 
tion, on the other hand, involves general coneepts. 

‘von Scnuu/nNo, "Bio IoriscIki Throne dor hiatoriwhoiv Kultunvissen- 
schafton von Max Wobor, "Arckiv far EnxialmsnenHhafI unit Eozialpohttk, 
Vol 49, summarized in Max Webers Wissenscbnjtslehre, ]>)) .TJ9 Jf.; hoc also 
PP. 333 if 

’von ScinoL'rimi, Max Webers Wissrnsr/ta/tslefire, final chapter. This 
distinction wo* not contained in the earlier study 
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The second category of individual concept is very similar in 
its logical function but different in its content. The first contained 
at least elements of real phenomena—things and events in time- 
elements of social fact. The other contains another order of 
object—ideas. Such are for example, the Calvinistic theology, the 
Bralimanic philosophy of karma and transmigration These are, 
of course, relevant to real process—otherwise this Rtudy would 
have no interest in them —but short of Hegelianism they cannot 
be identified with it. Indeed the problem of their relations is pre¬ 
cisely the central problem of Weber’s concrete sociological work 

But neither are they the actual concrete contents of the minds 
of all Calvinists or all Brahmans, to say nothing of all members 
of all castes not explicitly rejecting Bralimanic authority On 
the contrary, these two arc exaggerations, they are developments 
into the most clear-cut and consistent form of the general tend¬ 
encies of religious thought to be found m the circles in question 
Here the ideal type may actually concretely exist in the sense that 
the system of ideas is explicit in some one document, Calvin’s 
Institutes, for instance 1 But this is not methodologically neces¬ 
sary, and above all it is certain that, for instance, the mass in¬ 
fluence of the Calvinistic. theology cannot be limited to those 
persons who have had a completely clear intellectual grasp of the 
logical structure of the theological system in Calvin’s statement. 
Such concepts arc, in their sociological application at least, in a 
sense unreal 

At the present stage of the discussion it is the other kind of 
“ideal type,” the generalizing concept, which is important Quot¬ 
ing Dr von Soliciting 2 it may be said, “The causal explanation of 
an individual event requires an answer to the question what 
would, under certain hypothetical, hence unreal, but neverthe¬ 
less ‘possible’ 3 assumptions, have happened.” A general ideal 
type is such a construction of a hypothetical course of events 
with two other characteristics: (1) abstract generality and (2) 
the ideal-typical exaggeration of empirical reality Without the 
first of these last two elements, the concept might be applicable 

1 For essentially the same reason that a purely rational act may lio 
intuitively apprehended. See above, p. 588 

’ Max Weber* WtsscmchafUlehrc, pp 320-830. 

"Weber's conception of ‘‘objective possibility" will bo discussed below, 

pp 610#, 
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only to a single historical situation ;* without the second it might 
be merely a common trait or a statistical average It is neither 
of these, but is an ideal construction of a typical course of action, 
or form of relationship which is applicable to the analysis of an 
indefinite plurality of concrete cases, and which formulates in 
pure, logically consistent foim certain elements that are relevant 
to the understanding of the several concrete situations Since 
these are the general concepts necessarily involved in the logic 
of empirical proof, their methodological status is vital 

Weber himself was fond of using the general concepts of 
orthodox economic theory as an example Since tins is an example 
that has concerned this study already 2 and since it contains in 
clear-cut form all the elements of the problem except one, it will 
be used as the main basis for discussion The mam point’ is that 
neither Weber nor Dr von Soliciting seems to see a central 
problem in the methodological status of these concepts of 
economic theory 4 

This example is taken from the field of the social sciences and 
involves Vcrstchcn, which Weber regarded as essential to the ideal 
type, its relation to natural science concepts is another matter On 
this basis the concepts of economic theory all involve a normative 
element- -what is usually referred to as the postulate of economic 
rationality There is general agreement* on the* proposition that 
action can only bo explained in terms of economic principles in 
so far as if in fact approaches the expectations m terms of this 
norm. Departures from it must be due to other than economic 
factors All this is common ground. The problem arises here: the 
concepts of economic theory may lie held to state a type of action 
fully conforming to the norm, to state a course not of concretely 
observed action but of hypothetical 0 concrete action That tins 

‘See Von Rciuci.tiwi, oji cU , footnote page 330 Indeed Weber referred 
to certain construetiomt of tins character as ideal types 

J See above, especially Chap IV, V, VI 

* To this study 

‘This lm« been developed at some length in Taleott, Parsons, "Some 
Reflections on the Nature and Significance of Economies," Quurhrb/ Journal 
of Economics, May, 1034. 

• In orthodox circles 

1 Hypothetical not in the sense that a concrete course of events is expected 
winch will exactly eoriespoml to the construction but negatively in the sense 
that it describes a course of events wlueh lm« not actually been observed 
exactly as described 
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norm has perhaps never been fully attained, 1 * may in fact be 
unattainable and is in that sense unreal, is not the point. It 
makes sense as a limiting case—in much the same way as the 
physical concept of a fnctionless machine which would involve 
no transformation of mechanical energy into heat. On the other 
hand, these concepts may state certain analytical elements in a 
generalized system of action 3 

If analysis is confined to the first kind of concept it leads, when 
applied to situations which are not ideal experimental conditions 
for the theory, to the dilemma: either an illegitimate reification 
of a single theoretical system, or a “fiction” theory of the role of 
concepts in science which does not really get away from the 
empiricist irrationalism of the objectivist and intuitioniat posi¬ 
tions More specifically in the case of Professor Robbins analyzed 
in the above article, J it leads to reification 4 * Weber, since most 
of Ins general ideal types are of this character, is caught m the 
same dilemma, but because of his much greater methodological 
sophistication and empirical knowledge and insight his is a much 
subtler case He is no naive monist like Robbins Rut Ins “plural¬ 
ism” tends, by hypostatization of ideal types, to break up, in 
a sense not inherent in analysis as such, the organic unity both 
of concrete historical individuals and of the historic process. In 
its reification phase it issues in what may be called a “mosaic” 
theory of culture and society, conceiving them to be made up 
of disparate atoms. 6 This, with Ins use of the rational norm, is 
the source of what has often been referred to as his objectionable 
“rationalism" and of the iion-bound character of the process of 
rationalization that is such a prominent feature of his empirical 
work It is the central methodological difficulty of Weber’s 
position, and far more than any factual mistakes underlies what¬ 
ever serious difficulties there may be in his empirical theories. 

The difference of the two types of concepts and, above all, the 
consequences of their respective employment have already been 
shown. There can be no doubt that the norm of free enterprise 

1 In a total action Byatom. 

1 The two may overlap in concrete content. Cf Chap, I, p 36, note 1. 

a Supra, footnoto 4, p. 006. 

4 Moat evident in ins deep laiaaez-fairo bitvR, 8oo Lionel Robbins, An Essay 

on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science. 

‘ Defined an idoal-typo units. 
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as used by Marshall, with all its main subsidiary concepts, 
corresponds to the above postulate of economic, rationality, Free 
enterprise is, for Marshall, a hypothetical state where men 
actually would live up to this norm. But it is equally clear that 
in this hypothetical state as conceived by Marshall more than 
one analytical element 1 is involved. Two are important here— 
utility and activities *—but neither of these two is conceivable 
even hypothetically as a concrete type of action. The whole 
analysis has shown that the economic concept of utility makes 
sense only in terms of a given system of ultimate ends, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of elements of a given situation 
as well as certain other elements. It is possible to speak even of 
hypothetical action as “determined by considerations of maxi¬ 
mum utility," only in so far as the values of these other elements 
are given independently of utility considerations; that is, the. 
utility element must be considered as independent of these 
others But the same is true of the activities element 3 It is 
quite clear that it is analytically separable from that of utility 
as any comparison with a distinctly different connote situation 
from that which Marshall had in mind will show. For instance, 
the case that Weber deals with 4 under the heading of traditional¬ 
ism, in which a rise in rate of pay leads to less work so that the 
same total amount as before is earned, is in no respect less an 
example of maximization of utility than that which Marshall 
had m mind. But a little differently, the concept of maximization 
of utility is completely meaningless by itself It simply cannot 
be reified without bringing in logically distinct elements, such as 
the nature of ultimate wants.' But the, fact that in a plurality 
of different hypothetical (ideal-type) oases, for example Weber’s 
traditionalism and Marshall’s free enterprise,, the same funds,- 

1 In the sense of the previous discussion. 

’ This is not to be taken to mean that for all purposes these two variables 
are the only ones that it is significant to distinguish in these phenomena 
Another choice of variables might cut across thiH. The present concern m 
merely to illustrate the logical distinction between elements and units. 

1 However inadequately defined it may bo by Marshall for present pur¬ 
poses 

* Supra, Chap XIV, p, 514 

* Hence the role in the utilitarian position of the conception of random 
ends The value of an element may bo capable of separate existence as a unit 
The argument is directed against tho implicit assumption that it must he 
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mental element of rational maximization of utility is involved, 
and logically indispensable to the concept, proves that this 
element of utility is an independent variable relative to tra¬ 
ditionalism and to activities. The two elements simply are not 
reducible to terms of one another in the sense that maximization 
of utility logically implies either maximization of traditionalism 
(in Weber’s sense) or of activities (in Marshall’s sense) 

This is brought out clearly by considering the relation of 
Marshall’s case to Pareto. Essentially the same elements which 
Marshall dealt with as the utility elements appear in Pareto’s 
generalized system as at least part of the “interests ” But it is 
quite clear that Pareto treats the interests as variable inde¬ 
pendently of tho residues and the sentiments they manifest. 
For example these interests may operate as well in a system 
characterized by the predominance of the residues of persistence 
as in one where the residues of combination are particularly 
strong, but the concrete outcome will be very different in the two 
systems, Marshall suppresses this independence of variation by 
relating maximization of economic rationality to a particular 
class of residues, those involved in activities This involves an 
implicit theorem which, as the work of all three others, Pareto, 
Weber and Durkheim, has shown, is not in harmony with the 
facts 

But either this or another theorem of corresponding rigidity 
is the inevitable logical outcome of the implicit methodological 
view that all the analytical concepts of a theoretical system 
must correspond to units of concrete systems the independent 
existence, of which is conceivable What has, in the previous 
discussion, been dissected out of the structure of systems of 
action ns the economic element cannot be thought of as such a 
unit It is a mode of relation of units in systems beyond a certain 
minimum degree of complexity by virtue of which they have 
certain emergent properties Yet the foregoing example demon¬ 
strated that it is independently variable relative to certain other 
elements of the same system, namely the value elements Rob¬ 
bins’ course is, by postulating that it is adequately descriptive 
of a concrete type of action, to push the value, element out of the 
concrete system altogether; ends become random Thus the 
interdependence of the economic and value elements cannot bo 
taken account of Marshall, on the other hand, bound economic 
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rationality to a particular value of the value complex. Weber 
tends to be guilty of still a third fallacy, the “mosaic,” atomism 
discussed above. None of these courses is satisfactory 
That Weber should not have arrived explicitly at the distinc¬ 
tion of these types of concept is not at all surprising m view of the 
fact that the positions from which he started were of a thoroughly 
empiricist character and that his main task was to vindicate the 
logical necessity of the use al all of general concepts m explanatory 
science It was not unnatural, above all in view of Ins polemical 
relation to idealist methodologies, that he should in his explicit 
formulations stop at the type of general concept which was near¬ 
est an empirically descriptive one, namely the hypothetically 
concrete type of action or relationship 

The Louie of Kmi>ih«*al Proof 

The logic of the situation in Weber's thought can best be fol¬ 
lowed through in terms of Ins treatment of the conditions of 
objective proof of empirical propositions, foi which he developed 
the categories of objective possibility and adequate explanation, 
At the outset it must be remembered that Weber's discussions 
of proof and causal imputation concerned immediately the ques¬ 
tion, how is it possible to prove the existence of a causal relation 
between certain features of a given historical individual and 
certain empirical facts which have existed prior to it? It is UH a 
result of following up the logic of this problem that he is led to 
analyze the role of general concepts 
Dr. von Soliciting gives a convenient summary of the logical 
steps involved in the procedure of causal imputation 1 It piesup- 
poses the construction and verification descriptively of a historical 
individual--the thing to he explained Then the indispensable* 
steps are as follows. (1) Analysis of tins complex phenomenon 
(or pi opens) m such a way that it is broken down into elements 
of such a character that each of them may be subsumed under a 
general law (/deycf tics Gmchrhciw) (2) l here is presupposed 
previous knowledge of such general laws (',)) Hypothetical 
elimination or alteration of one or mure factors of the process, 
concerning winch it is wished to nu.se the question of its (or 

1 VON S< UKi.riNu, e/> nl , ]> 202, 

* r>r V(m Hclicltiug lutilH four eUiere whiclt may lie taken; for the sake of 
brevity they may he ncgolected here. 
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their) causal significance for the result. (4) Hypothetical con¬ 
struction of what would then (after the elimination or alteration) 
be the expected course of events (application of the category of 
objective possibility) (5) Comparison of the hypothetical 
conception of a possible development (really that which would 
have been possible had certain things happened differently) 
with the actual course of events. (6) On the basis of this compari¬ 
son, the drawing of causal conclusions The general principle 
is that, in so far as the two, the actual and the possible, courses 
of events differ, the difference may bo causally imputed to the 
factors “thought away” or considered as changed If, on the 
other hand, this hypothetical change fails to make a difference, 
the judgment is justified that the factors in question were not 
causally important 

This schema 1 contains all the main elements of the problem 
The mam questions that arise lie in inteipreting What is a factor, 
m the sense of ail element of the problem which may be thought 
of as eliminated or altered for purposes of the hypothetical con¬ 
struction? What arc the. general laws under which it is to be 
subsumed ( Gcncrclle Erfahrungeregain or gencrdle Regain des 
Geschchpns)f And finally nliat is the character of the general 
relations of these two apparently equally indispensable elements 
of scientific knowledge to each other? 

The first statement to be made is that, for pui poses of this 
schema a factor is an entity involving statements of concrete 
fact The question of causality is that of the consequences for 
the ensuing course of events arising from the existence of these 
facts at the time and place that they existed, in the given total 
circumstances. Thus in the examples that Dr. von Soliciting takes 
from Weber the factors are (o) the fad that the Persian advance 
was held up at Marathon for a certain time, ( b ) the fad 
that the young mother had had a dispute with her cook, 2 
and (c) the fad that there existed m Western Europe at a given 
time among large numbers of people the complex of attitudes 
Weber called the ethic of ascetic Protestantism. 3 These are the 
factors the causal significance of which is to be tested. In each 

1 It is a perfectly valid Rtatomont of Weber’s position m a form more con¬ 
venient than any of hla own, 

1 von Bciikci'inti, op, at,, p. 280. 

« Ibid., p. 281 ff 
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instance they refer to concrete specific states of affairs or 
events. 

But each of these in turn forms "part" of a historical indi¬ 
vidual It would be nonsense to attribute the freedom of Hellenic 
culture from religious-priestly, traditionalistic rigidity to the 
outcome of the battle of Marathon had the social situation in 
Greece at the time of the battle been that of contemporary 
Egypt, or to attribute a part in the development of capitalism 
to the Protestant ethic had the social situation ill Western 
Europe been that of India during the same jieriod 

Both the factor to which causal importance is to be attributed 
(or denied) and the situation in which it occurs are concrete 
phenomena. The phenomena with which the causal analysis is 
concerned constitute a "real process." The problem is that of 
the part played in the determination of the concrete individuality 
of a later stage by the fact that the factor in question happened 
or existed at an earlier one This question can only have a definite 
meaning if the factor is thought of as operating in terms of a 
given concrete situation Moreover, the only way in which to 
arrive at a judgment of the causal significance of a factor is to 
ask what would have happened if the factor in question had not 
been present or had been altered, r.g., if tin- Persians had not 
been stopped at Marathon at all It is clear that this is nothing, 
in principle, but the logic of experiment Where practical diffi¬ 
culties make it impossible actually to reproduce the initial situa¬ 
tion, and alter the factor in question, and then see what would 
happen, recourse must be had to a mental experiment, the 
construction of an objectively possible com sc of events. 

But any such historical individual, including the factor in 
which interest is centered, is an organic unity and can only be 
observed as such (in the absence of possible, experimentation). 
Hence anything with which to compare it must be 1 a "construc¬ 
tion.” In so far as the whole was in any sense determined the 
process had to result as it actually did The construction of what 
would have happened under different circumstances therefore 
requires knowledge of how certain elements of the situation 
would have developed This involves, then, us stated in the 
schema, both analysis of the phenomenon into elements and, 
with respect to each element, ability to predict with more or less 

1 With 011 c exception, to l»o noted, that of mmlogy 
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accuracy its trends of development. It is as logically necessary 
prerequisites of this latter prediction of tendencies that general 
laws become involved 

But, what arc the other elements into which the historical 
individual m question is to be analyzed? In the Marathon 1 
example it is certain features of the social structure and situation 
at the time m Greece, on the one hand; of Persian interests and 
probable policy on the other They may be stated as follows 
In the religious situation of Greece, beyond the family cults, there 
were at the time two main structural elements: (1) the civic cults, 
administration of which was assimilated to ordinary public 
office, a situation definitely incompatible with the dominance of a 
hereditary professional priestly class, (2) a professional clement, 
especially in the oracles such as Delphi but outside the structure 
of the polis The central question was whether the first element 
should continue to develop in its secularizing direction or whether 
this tendency should be counteracted and suppressed by a shift 
in the balance of religious power to the other element. Weber, 
with Eduard Meyer, argues that a Persian victory would with 
a high degree of probability have brought about this latter out¬ 
come. The mam reasons are (I) it would have destroyed the 
political autonomy of the polis and with it the wholo develop¬ 
ment of citizenship with winch the "state-religion” was bound 
up; (2) the professional religious element would have been very 
useful to a Persian regime as a means of domestication and 
hence the latter would have done everything to promote the 
former’s influence (this happened in Judea), 

The historical question cannot be pursued further. The present 
issue is what is meant by the elements and the general laws that 
arc necessary to the schema of logical proof. Only one thing can 
be definitely gathered from Weber’s treatment: they are general 
concepts or categories. When a factor in a given historical 
individual or its temporal antecedent is thought of as altered 
or eliminated, it can only be the specific facts which change. 
The elements referred to must be in some sense general categories, 
forms of which the facts in question constitute the particular 

1 Wobor regarded tho battle of Marathon an decisive in the first place 
because it gavo tho Athenians tune to got together a fleet and withdraw It 
to Salainm Tho real point hero, however, is tho failure of the Persians to gain 
permanent political control over Greece. 
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content. The alteration must be one of content within the same 
form The question is, then, what, m the terminology of logic, is 
the universal, of which the specific facts in question constitute a 
particular? 

This is where the dichotomy that has been discussed above 
becomes relevant. In the relation of a universal to the particular 
facts of a concrete situation can stand not one type of general 
category but two. Weber fails to make the distinction, to specify 
which of the two is meant or the relations the two bear to each 
other It is here that it is necessary, in order to clarify the 
implications of his position, to go beyond Weber’s own analysis. 

One type of universal is logically related to the particulars 
of a class 1 of objects as the concept of man is related to the indi¬ 
vidual human being. In one sense man is an abstraction--there 
is, empirically, no such thing as man, but only particular men 
and aggregates of them But in the concept man are brought 
together a certain number of criteria such that any concrete 
entity in relation to which all of them can be identified may 
be placed in the class man m common with all other concrete 
entities sharing, within certain limits of vaiiatum, the same 
features As Weber’s analysis has shown, there are a number of 
different possible ways in which general concepts of this class 
character may bo related to the totality of concrete entities 
included within the class The class may be formulated as an 
average, with a certain range of variation, such that particulars 
falling within the range may still be said to belong to the class 
Thus man may bo defined with reference to such a feature as 
average slatuie or body weight Or, secondly, the class may 
be defined with reference to traits common to the particulars, 
as when man is defined with reference to a certain type of bruin 
structure, erect posture, opposable thumb and the like, but not 
with reference to hair or akin color, cephalic index, etc Finally, 
it may be defined as an ideal type. 

There can be no doubt that the elements that play the prin¬ 
cipal part m Weber’s schema of proof as the umversah into which 
the particular facts of the alterable factor fit, an 1 class concepts 
in this sense The ideal-type mode of formulation is chosen 
rather than one of the others mentioned above mainly for two 
reasons. First, their scientific function lies m connection with 

1 In the logical soiiho 
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understanding the normative orientation of action. For this 
purpose it is convenient to take the case where the norm in 
question is conceived as completely realized; in this way, as 
Weber often notes, it is easiest to determine the role of other 
factors in terms of departure of the concrete case from the state 
of realization of the norm, Second, the concrete historical indi¬ 
viduals to which these concepts are to be applied are organic 
phenomena. The isolation of parts, or units, of them is thus 
attended with the abstraction always involved in such a proce¬ 
dure. Since they must be abstract anyway becauso the class 
concept cannot be adequately descriptive of the concrete phenom¬ 
ena, the ideal-type concept is more suitable than either of the 
other kinds. 

Weber himself frequently lays down as a principal criterion 
of the correct formulation of an ideal type that the combination 
of features used to characterize it should be such as taken together 
are meaningful, make sense. What this means is clear—that 
they must adequately describe, in terms of a frame of reference, 
a potentially concrete entity, an objectively possible entity in 
Weber’s sense. Not, to be sure, in the sense that a concrete entity 
exactly corresponding to the type must be demonstrable as 
actually existing, but that all the essential properties of a concreto 
entity are included. 1 Thus, in mechanics it would not make 
sense to describe a body that had mass and velocity but no 
location in space. Similarly an action system which has means 
and ends but no norm governing the means-end relationship is 
nonsensical The ideal type as relevant to this context is, then, a 
hypothetically concreto entity, a state of affairs or a process 
or a unit in one of these. It is ideal only in the sense of being a 
construction with a fictitious simplification and exaggeration 
of ceitain features. Examples which Weber employs frequently are 
“handicraft,” "bureaucracy,” “feudalism,” “church,” “sect.” 

It is clear that this kind of ideal type is not necessarily an 
analytical element in the sense in which the term has been used 
m this study An element is also a universal or combination of 
them of which the facts descriptive of a concrete entity or state 
of affairs may be the particulars But it need not be a class 
universal at all. It may be what might be called a universal of 

1 Kfwontml, as defined by the requirements of the frame of reference 
employed. 
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predication. It may refer to general properties or qualities of 
concrete phenomena the values of which are facts descriptive 
of the phenomena. Thus in mechanics mass is an element m 
this sense. Its concrete counterpart is not, however, any unit 
of a mechanical system, but the mass of a particular body 
Both the class concept and the universal of predication are 
abstractions. Both are so in part because they arc universals 
and not particulars. But it is clear that the abstraction involved 
is of a different sort m the two concepts. The particular cor¬ 
responding to the one is a concrete entity, George Washington 
t oas a man. The particular corresponding to the other need 
not be a concrete entity but may be the concrete property or 
quality of such an entity. The sun has (not is) a given mass 
The two only coincide when the latter includes the universals 
involved in all the facts necessary for an adequate description 
of a unit. 

A concrete entity is always capable of description m terms of a 
certain number of predications about it. What and how many 
these are will be determined by the frame of reference in tormB 
of which it is described. There is always, for such a frame of 
reference, a group of general properties, the values of which, 
taken together, constitute an adequate description of a concrete, 
unit or entity. Thus, m the classical mechanics, to describe a 
particle or body adequately it is necessary to state, its mass, 
velocity, position in space, and direction of motion The omission 
of one or more of these makes the description indeterminate. 

These considerations make it possible to designate eertain 
general relations between the ideal-type universal and the 
analytical-element universal. The former is a true universal 
and is thus applicable to an indefinite plurality of particular 
cases. It cannot, therefore, include in its formulation a set of 
specific values of the elements relevant to the description of 
particulars of the class It contains no concrete facts 

What it does contain is a fixed set of relations (possibly includ¬ 
ing variation within certain limits) of these values of elements. 
Only in so far as these relations are maintained can the type in 
question be said to exist or be relevant to the concrete situation 
being analyzed. 

This may best be brought out by reverting to the previous 
illustration Economic rationality may be. regarded as such a 
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general property of action systems It is a property of the type 
of action Weber has described as traditionalism Indeed this 
type involves, as one essential predication, the maximization of 
economic rationality. But the maximization of economic ration¬ 
ality alone, is not an adequate description of the type of action 
Weber has in mind It is action which is economically rational 
relative to a traditionally fixed standard of living, that is, not 
relative to any given ends whatever but relative to a system of 
ends in which the property of traditional fixity is maximized. 
It is the combination of these two specific properties which 
defines the type. But so long as this condition is given there is 
room for wide variation in the concrete instances in other respects, 
as m the concrete content of the ends and the particular features 
of the situations. The example of the Silesian mowers is only 
one of the many possible examples of this type of action The 
type is equally applicable to American miners whose consumption 
habits and whose situations, m so far as they are relevant to 
securing a fixed income, are widely different 

This is what was meant when it was stated above that in the 
ideal type the elements are related to each other in a particular 
combination. Traditionalism 1 * 3 * exists only in so far as, if economic 
rationality is maximized, the fixity of the standard of living is 
also maximized at the same time The relations between the 
values of the analytical elements which are important to the 
formulation of the type are always the same whatever may 
be their particular values and those of other elements Ideal- 
type analysis provides no means of breaking down the rigidity 
of these fixed relations. 5 

There would be no objection to this were it true that in fact 
the relations in question always subsisted in concrete reality, 
but this is not necessarily so. This is vividly brought out by com¬ 
parison with the case from Marshall already discussed, of wants 
adjusted to activities There the property of economic rationality 

1 It should be noted that Weber also uses this term m a much broader 

sonso For a discussion of it, see next chapter. 

3 Whothor or not it should ho broken down is a question of scientific con¬ 
venience, of fact If the combination ib best troatod as a unit, ignoring the 

possibility of independent variation of its elements, the typo concept may 

also servo as an element It may, on the other hand, bo eonvoniont to break 
it down. 
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is maximized, but its maximization is not combined, with fixity 
in the standard of living, of wants; on the contrary, it is correlated 
with a progressively rifting standard of living Thus Marshall’s 
free enterprise is characterized by another action type in which 
the maximization of economic rationality is combined with 
that of the activities discussed at length above, one aspect of 
which is an increasing want scale. 

There is no difference whatever in the element of economic 
rationality in the two types of action; the difference, between 
the types is a matter of the way in which this element is related 
to others, in these examples to elements of the ultimate, value 
complex. This fact is of fundamental methodological significance 
The formulation of class concepts, including ideal types in 
Weber’s sense, is an indispensable procedure. But it is not 
usually possible for scientific analysis to stop there, To do so 
would result in a type atomism—each type concept would bo a 
unit of analysis by itself But in reality these units are system¬ 
atically related to one another. This is true because they arc 
formulated in terms of combinations of relations between the 
values of a more limited number of properties, each property 
being prcdieablc of a number of different type concepts 

Above all, the values of the general elements concerned are 
not always combined in the particular way that any one type 
concept involves; they arc independently variable over a wider 
range. This has just been demonstrated for one ease. Maximiza¬ 
tion of economic rationality is not rigidly bound to fixity of 
wants but is doubtless in various ways empirically compatible 
with their flexibility also. To employ only the type concept in 
analysis is to obscure, these possibilities of independent variation. 

Furthermore, such a use of the typo concept is a violation of 
the basic methodological canon of scientific economy For on 
the type basis it is necessary to have a separate, general concept 
for every possible combination of relations between the. values 
of the relevant elements, while m terms of an element analysis 
it is possible to derive all these types from a much more, limited 
number of element concepts. 

Indeed, it is impossible to work out a systematic classification 
of ideal types without developing at the same time, at least 
implicitly, a more general theoretical system. For the relations 
between the types in the classification can only he stated by 
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employing the categories that comprise such a generalized 
system. Thus, by virtue of the fact that maximization of economic 
rationality is common to them, traditionalism and free enterprise 
belong, for certain purposes, in the same class. 

But this more generalized theoretical systematization involves, 
as has been seen, two different kinds of possible conceptualiza¬ 
tion The one with which this study has been mainly concerned 
is a generalized system of structural categories applicable to 
any system of social action The other is a system of variables. 
Even ideal types in Weber’s sense may sometimes be treated 
as variable elements, since they arc genuine universal. The same 
is true of the structural categories with which this discussion has 
been occupied. But elements need not be identifiable with either 
of these—for instance, Pareto’s category of residues is not. 

An ideal type, as Weber uses the term, is always a generalized 
unit of a social system. But it is usually of a more specific and 
concrete character than any of the categories of our generalized 
system of structure For example, a rational unit act might be 
more likely to be treated by Weber as an ideal type than the 
unit act as such. But the unit act in this sense may be, an ideal 
type. The same is not, however, true of certain other structural 
categories These describe modes of relation of the units and 
their elements in complex systems of action and are not even 
conceivable as independently existing apart from the other 
structural elements They constitute what may be called struc¬ 
tural aspects of concrete systems, and the properties of the 
systems dependent on them are emergent properties In common 
with the clement that is a universal of predication short of 
adequate description of a unit, these have the fact that they 
cannot bo conceived as corresponding to a class of objectively 
possible entities. The economic sector of the intrinsic means-end 
chain is such a structural aspect. 

Before leaving this phase of the discussion, it may be remarked 
that the employment of ideal-type concepts in place of more 
general analytical concepts, with the rigidity of combinations 
of relations between the values of the latter which this entails, 
is one of the principal sources of bias in empirical interpretation 
Two conspicuous examples may be mentioned. In the first 
place, Marshall was right in interpreting increasing economic 
rationality as an inherent tendency of human action. But lie 
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failed to see that this trend need not lead to free enterprise; 
it is not in the least incompatible, for instance, with an Indian 
caste system. The latter may well differ from free enterprise 
in the scope of considerations brought within the range of economic 
calculation, but not necessarily in the degree to which the typical 
individual attains a norm of economic rationality within the 
scope of its application to him at all. 1 What Marshall does is to 
relate the value of economic rationality to the whole complex 
of other elements which he sums up as the progressive develop¬ 
ment of character. This is the ultimate logical basis of his linear 
evolutionism, culminating m free enterprise, and it is responsible 
for his view of the inevitability of the latter. The result is an 
empirical error of the first magnitude 

A somewhat different situation ia to be found in another 
school of economic theory of which the views of Professor Robbins 2 
furnish a convenient example. There the professed aim is to 
construct an abstract science of economics. But by merely 
refusing to discuss them, it is not possible to evade the, questions 
of the relations of the elements formulated in economic theory 
to the other elements of a system of action. Ignoring these 
relations altogether amounts to the implicit assumption that 
they arc random relative to the economic With reference to 
ultimate ends this consequence puts Professor Robbins squarely 
m ttie utilitarian position. Since the problem of order in tho 
Hobbesian sense is not faced, there outers tho further implicit 
assumption of a natural identity of interests The. result is a 
profound laissez-faire bias which appears conspicuously in 
Professor Robbins' other works 3 

To sum up - The factor which the schema of proof requires to 
be eliminated or altered is always a set of concrete facts descrip¬ 
tive of concrete historical individuals Tlu* concrete historical 

1 For instance, for Westerners choice of occupation is included within that 
scope In India, so far as castes have a hereditary occupation, it is necessarily 
excluded In one sense, but not the present one, this is ground for attributing 
greater economic rationality to Westerners 

*L Rohdinh, op cit .See also Talcolt Parsons, "Some Reflections on ‘The 
Nature and Significance of Economics,'" Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1034, 

3 Cf L Itonmwfl, The Great Dcpremon, Here the thesis is maintained that 
tho depression is entiiely due to arbitrary outside interference with the 
working of tho competitive system. 
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individual is thought of as capable of analysis into different 
concrete elements in such a way that it is possible to think of one 
of them as altered in value independently of the others. 

But for this procedure to lead to proof of causal relationship, 
it must be possible to subsume these facts under general con¬ 
cepts. It is there that the difficulty arises. These general elements 
are not all of one kind; three kinds are possible. Weber’s ideal 
type belongs to one: it is a hypothetically concrete unit or part 
of the historical individual in question, the combination of 
general features of which is shared with an indefinite plurality of 
other concrete historical individuals 
This is an abstraction like any class concept because it is a 
logical universal, not a particular. It is also abstract because it is 
an ideal type, not an average or a bundle of common traits The 
other kinds of concept are on a more generalized analytical plane 
They need not be units at all. The corresponding particulars 
may describe a concrete separate entity but may also be limited 
to the predication of a single property to one or more such 
entities, or designate a structural aspect of a system Such con¬ 
cepts also are abstract in the sense of being universal, but not 
m the same sense as the ideal type 

All concrete phenomena, including the particulars correspond¬ 
ing to ideal types, are capable of description only in terms of a 
specific combination of the values of analytical elements The 
ideal type, being a universal, docs not involve a combination of 
specific values, but it does involve a fixed set of relations between 
the values of the analytical elements These elements are, how¬ 
ever, often independently variable beyond the range permitted 
by the definition of the types. Hence, confining general conceptual¬ 
ization to ideal typos introduces an element of rigidity that may 
issue in a methodological atomism In so far as these types are 
reified the result is either a “mosaic” tlieoiy of history, or a 
rigid evolutionary scheme 1 On this basis the only defense against 
both implications is to insist on the fictional chaiacler of the type 
concepts. 2 

The meaning of the general laws under which the factors are 
to be subsumed may he different in the different cases. Ideal-type 

1 Wcbor leaned to the former alternative, however, with an evolutionary 
element present in his process of rationalization 

1 Tins docs not really help, as It involves equally serious diflioultles. 
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elements may, as units, be supposed to have typical modes of 
behavior under given circumstances. In this case the laws in 
question are generalizations about these modes of behavior. They 
are “empirical generalizations" in the sense of the previous 
discussion, 1 qualified only by the element of fictional abstraction 
inherent m the ideal-type concept They are not general state¬ 
ments of what actually happens, hut of what would happen were 
the actual facts m complete conformity with the ideal typo. Thus, 
in an example Weber cites, Gresham’s law is a generalization 
about the concrete behavior of men relative to two monetary 
elements of differing value. 5 In this case the actual course of 
events generally conforms closely to the law, a proof of the 
empirical importance of economic rationality since the law is 
formulated on the assumption of its maximization 

An analytical law, on the other hand, states a uniform mode of 
relationship between the values of two or more analytical 
elements It is thus likely to be applicable beyond the range of 
any one ideal type. 3 At the same time the kind of geneialization 
about the behavior of the ideal-type units just discussed cannot 
usually bo arrived at by the application of any one analytical 
law, but only by the application of the combination of several. 

The principal exception to this statement is that where there, 
exist what have been called ideal experimental conditions. These 
are present when a given change in the concrete phenomena in 
question can be attributed to variation in the value of the one 
element or the small group of elements explicitly under con¬ 
sideration at the time. This is true only when the value's of all 
others concretely relevant can be treated as constants tluough- 
out the process being studied, or when their values remain within 
a certain limited range. Thus the law of falling bodies applies 
without qualification when air resistance or fiietion is constant 
at zero 

The fundamental distinctions which the foregoing discussion 
has attempted to clarify have nothing to do with that between 
the natural and the social sciences They belong to thp strict 
logic of empirical science in general m which, as it has already 
been maintained, the two groups of sciences do not differ at all. 

' Supra, p 33. 

s "The overvalued currency will diaappoar from circulation ’’ 

3 Whcnovor the clcmonta are not identical with the types 
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Weber’s failure to clarify the distinctions and their consequences 
for general theory and its empirical application seems to have 
been largely due to the rigidity of the methodological line that 
he attempted to draw between the two groups. It is in the natural 
sciences that generalized theory in the present sense has been 
most highly developed in the past, and his rigid separation pre¬ 
vented him from making the fullest possible use of the method¬ 
ological achievements in that field. In this respect Pareto had a 
distinct advantage over Weber. 

In these fundamental logical respects there is no difference 
between the physical and the social sciences. They differ as far 
as seems relevant to the present study in only three respects, 
none of them logical, all substantive. (1) The elements, both 
structural and variable, differ from each other in specific char¬ 
acter, and hence the laws do also To speak of an act as having 
mass is as meaningless as to speak of a star as rational Indeed 
a theoretical system in the analytical sense may be defined as a 
unit when it involves such a body of interrelated elements as, 
with their relations, cannot be expressed in terms of another 
set, and refers to a concrete system of the corresponding gen¬ 
eralized structure. (2) They differ in the character of empirical 
evidence for their application. The subjective point of view is 
a source of evidence for the one but not for the other. It makes 
possible a set of definable operations (3) They differ in the 
degree of organieisin of the concrete historical individuals with 
which they have to deal. 1 * Even this, however, is more a matter 
of adequacy in relation to a concrete aim of knowledge than of 
intrinsic difference. 5 

A concrete, even a hypothetically concrete act or complex of 
action, may involve all the elements of action, 3 * This is why the 
analytical sciences cut across the historical sciences as noted 
above But another point should be emphasized Any concrete 
type of act may involve all the elements of action, but in a speci- 

1 That is, in the possibility of isolating concrete typo elements from their 
context without doing violence to their essential properties Of Anstotlo 

on the sense in which a hand separated from the living body is a hand only 

in an equivocal sense. 

’ See final chapter. 

5 Qualified by the distinction between elementary ami emergent prop¬ 
erties The unit act involves only the former, See Chap. XIX, p. 738 fi 
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fie combination of relations of their values. But precisely in so far 
as the values of these elements can vary independently of each 
other—and there is no other reason for distinguishing them as 
elements—this independent variation is inhibited by the par¬ 
ticular combination involved in the type. 

The key to the overcoming of the rigidity, involved in the 
“ties” of ideal-type theory, is given in the statement that 
several elements of action are involved in every concrete act 
on the one hand, that they may vary independently of each 
other on the other. Variation in this context has a specific mean¬ 
ing A complete scientific theory is not attained until all possible 
concrete types of a class of historical individuals (or concretely 
thinkable type-parts 1 of them) can be thought of as exemplifying 
different combinations according to laws, of the same analytical 
and structural elements. Independent variation here means that 
the value of one element can change while the values of the others 
do not m the same way and proportion. 2 The only road, then, 
to the development of generalized theory on either plane is the 
comparative study of different actions and complexes of action, 
differing in respect to their observable properties. By a sufficiently 
long and laborious process of such comparison, taking cases 
similar in some respects, differing m others, it is possible to 
formulate the variable elements In the case of activities versus 
traditionalism, it is clear that the rational allocation of means 
to ends is a property common to the two cases, while the specific 
character of the ends is not. Once such an clement is formulated 
it is possible to construct the concrete results of its operation in 
various possible combinations with others 

Adequacy of Explanation 

With this reference to construction, the discussion comes back 
to Weber’s treatment of “adequate explanation” with its bear¬ 
ing on the relation of empirical generalization to analytical law. 
The thesis may be advanced (1) that the degree to which it is 

1 In the sonso in which professional priesthood was on clement of Greek 
society 

J The variables m u system arc m functional relations to each other, Hence 
a change m one will have repercussions on the others defined by tho laws of 
the system But they are not simply "tied” to each other They aro both 
independent and interdependent. 
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necessary to push forward from empirical generalization to 
analytical law in order to attain adequate explanation is relative 
to the given empirical problem, and (2) that if it is necessary 
the “empirical abstraction” of Weber’s ideal types is a necessary 
stage 1 in the process of attaining a definition of the elements, 
both analytical and structural, of a generalized system 

To revert to an example employed above: 5 A housewife boils 
a potato only fifteen minutes and then serves it to her husband. He 
declares it is hard and adds, "It was not cooked long enough " 
This is a perfectly adequate causal imputation for the purpose. 
His interest in the potato is only in its relative hardness or 
softness in relation to palatability. It is ‘‘generally known” that 
to make a potato soft it must be boiled about forty-five minutes 
The point is that for this purpose it is not necessary to know the 
explanation of the complex chemical changes which go on within 
a potato in the process of being boiled, or the laws these follow 
The one law is quite sufficient to make the explanation valid 
and adequate It can be verified Similarly in the field of action 
an inquirer may be told that the quickest way to get from 
Harvard Square in Cambridge to the South Station in Boston 
is to take the subway. All the elements of this statement can be 
verified in terms of generally known laws about cvei yday experi¬ 
ence (to Bostonians). Without such general laws, indeed, all 
rational action itself would be unthinkable. Moreover, they are 
strictly comparable to scientific laws, arc indeed themselves 
entirely adequate scientific laws for the purposes for which they 
are used 

From this pole of common sense, there is a very gradual transi¬ 
tion to such conceptions at the other end of the scale as the second 
law of thermodynamics. The transition is a matter of (1) the 
increasing complexity of the data which must be taken into 
account in arriving at a judgment of adequate explanation, (2) of 
the extent to which the hypothetical constructions involved in 
arriving at such a judgment transcend common sense and what 
is generally known and become judgments of probability involv¬ 
ing highly technical formulations of elements, and ngoroun 
deduction of the involved logical consequences of certain facia. 
In arriving at concrete judgments of probability the point, is 

1 Whoro tho subject matter is markedly organic in tlio above Bonne, 

* Footnote, p 05. 
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soon reached where the elements of a problem are so many that 
concrete certainty is impossible. 

As the complexity of problems increases in this way explicit 
conceptual aid becomes necessary. First the number of possible 
data is so great, and the question of their relevance so difficult 
that it is necessary deliberately to construct a historical indi¬ 
vidual, which becomes the thing to be explained. Second, m 
describing it we must be able to refer parts of it to type concepts 
of a range of applicability beyond the particular case. Thus in 
describing modern capitalism, Weber ukch the concept of bureauc¬ 
racy. Finally, in our judgments of objective, possibility we must 
attempt to formulate typical lines of development for these 
elements All these three kinds of ideal-typical construction 
are prominent in Weber's work, and entirely proper and 
necessary. 

But this cannot be all If it is, the unfortunate result is to hold 
all explanatory concepts to be mere fictions which, since they 
are not empirically true, do not explain anything Then against 
this skepticism and the fact that it fails to do justice to the 
actual situation, comes the reaction, their hypostatization, with 
the resulting “mosaic" theory of concrete society This is due 
to the rigidity of the “ties” which bind the elements of action 
together, in specific combinations, in the ideal typos. History 
then becomes a process of shuffling ideal types, as umta It comes 
to be held that instead of being a useful fiction the, ideal type 
exists as a constant concrete unit through a long process. The 
only means of breaking this mosaic rigidity without recourse to 
skepticism is generalized theory which breaks down the par¬ 
ticular element combinations in the ideal types, hut by seeing 
in them a manifestation of common elements in constant modes 
of relationship with each other, transfers knowledge to a more 
flexible, yet at the same time more realistic basis 

It ha3 already been noted that Weber did not really confine 
himself to ideal-type theory Indeed he could not without leaving 
his types entirely unrelated to each other The attempt, which 
constitutes the principal theoretical aspect of his work, to con¬ 
struct a systematic classification of ideal types, really involved 
him by implication in generalized analytical theory. Ilia socio¬ 
logical theory is neither the one nor the. other hut a mixture 
of both. 
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The reasons for this mixture should be clear. General concepts 
were for Weber, methodologically, a residual category—because 
his polemical animus was against those who would deny their 
role altogether Of possible general concepts there are the three 
main categories, hypothetical concrete types, generalized struc¬ 
tural categories and variable elements 1 The first may be types 
either of action or of relationship. Given Weber’s Hixtorismux, 
Ins strong sense of the individuality of cultures and culture 
phenomena, 2 it is not surprising that he. coneentrated on rela¬ 
tionships Hence one body of .systematic theory, the most 
conspicuous in his work, is a classification of possible types of 
social relationship It is piobably the most complete and sys¬ 
tematic in the literature, and an indispensable aid to concrete 
research But the main interest of this study is not in it but 
rather in the generalized account of systems of action which is, 
for the most part implicitly, interwoven with it and, as would 
be expected, to a huge extent founs its logical foundation 

The present discussion of the logical nature of general theory 
has become involved in some difficult questions No claim is 
advanced that they have been all cleared up—very far from it 
Nor is It proposed m this study even to attempt to push them 
farther The justification of this lies in the general starting point 
of the study The procedure throughout lias been one of cautious 
advance from well-known and clearly formidable “islands" 
of theoretical knowledge--above all the conception of science 
in its relation to the rationality of action - bit, by bit into the 
unknown The guiding principles have been two never to refuse 
to face unsolved methodological problems (cm such a plea as 
that they are metaphysical) if tlieii solution promised to be 
important to the. study, and never to go farther than necessary 
The conclusion cannot be. evaded that the scheme of the struc¬ 
tural elements of action, which has formed the piinoipal subject 
matter of this study, makes logical sense only when it is con¬ 
ceived of as the, framework in one aspect of a geneiahzcd system 
of theory. Hence it has been necessary to go into the method- 

1 Which may, in specific content, overlap. 

’ As distinct from the anhistorieal classical economists, for instance lie 
does this because it is in the aspect of structure rather than function that 
concrete individuality is most prominent Sooial relationship is above all a 
structural categoiy 
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ological status of general theory far enough to establish what 
relation it holds to empirical causal explanation and to the other 
types of theoretical concept relevant in this same context 
For present purposes it is not necessary to go further than this. 
Before turning to the outline of Weber’s scheme of the structure 
of action systems, however, it will be helpful to remark on a 
few special points in order to prevent misunderstandings and to 
point certain directions of analysis. 

In the first place, the discussion may revert to the schema of 
causal imputation It will be remembered that among the 
indispensable requirements of that schema were cited (1) the 
analysis of a historical individual into elements each of which 
could be subsumed under a general law and (2) knowledge of 
such laws The upshot of the foregoing analysis is to force the 
recognition that the concepts clement and law really conceal 
different things, which need to be distinguished There are, on 
the one hand, type-units—such as bureaucracy, priesthood, 
handicraft, etc On the other hand, there arc generalized theo¬ 
retical categories such as rationality of action Correspondingly, 
the laws may bo empirical generalizations, which aie judgments 
of the probable behavior under certain given eiieumstnnccs 
of those concrete type elements, or they may be analytical laws 
which are statements of the general modes of interrelation of the 
values of the analytical elements, independently of the particular 
values of the latter. 

It is perfectly possible for adequate judgments of causal 
imputation to be arrived at in terms of concrete type-units 
and empirical generalizations alone The decisive question is 
whether, as in most common-sense judgments, our empirical 
knowledge of the behavior of the, type-units under tlm relevant 
circumstances is adequate, to the scientific interest in question 
This is so not only in everyday life, but m a very large number 
of cases of historical imputation As the eases become more 
complex, however, it is necessary to resort to moie and more 
sharp and explicit formulation of these types as ideal types— 
and to explicit construction of lines of their development Finally, 
when this does not alone servo the needs of adequacy the resort 
to more generalized concepts and laws becomes necessary. This 
doos not, however, compel one to dispense with the other kind 
of concept, They are often indispensable preparatory measures 
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in terms of which to formulate dearly and accurately the points 
of articulation between the generalized theoretical system and 
the concrete reality In turn, however, analytical theory naturally 
serves ns a most important chock on the formulations of general 
empirical typo concepts And for concrete causal imputation these 
analytically corrected empirical concepts must be reemployed 

Closely related to the question of adequacy in causal imputa¬ 
tion is the role of another important methodological concept of 
Weber’s to which brief mention should be given, that of prob¬ 
ability (Chance). When it is necessary to make a very complex 
judgment of causal imputation, as in the relation of the Protestant 
ethic to modern capitalism, the historical individual concerned 
must be analyzed into a larger number of type-units. 1 * Each of 
these must lie subjected to judgments of probability as to its line 
of development under the relevant circumstances. These judg¬ 
ments rest on construction Hence the predictability of a hypo¬ 
thetical objectively possible concrete state is naturally subject 
to error, in the case of the construction of each element, to say 
nothing of the totality of elements. 11 Hence objective empirical 
certainty is out of tin 1 question; the judgment can be only one of 
probability In this sense Weber speaks of adequacy when the 
great majority of the causally relevant type-units that might 
have influenced a given historical individual are favorable, to 
the particular thesis. When this is the situation those few which 
are not favorable may be roguidcd as m this sense contingent 3 
and may be disregarded 

1 Bureaucracy, rational law, elate, science, etc 

1 Of course poeulivc construction (that of the. total concrete situation) is 
by no means always necessary A negative construction of the difference made 
by a change m the element in question is often enough See WtMenschafls- 
lehre, p. ‘280; von Se.hclting, op cit., p 207. 

3 ZuJMlig See Wuarnxchn/tslrhrr, p 28(1; von Soliciting, op cil , pp 312 ff 
This formulation of Weber's clearly shows the embarrassment growing out 
of the imperfect development of his analytical theory It rests on the assump¬ 
tion of an equal causal \aluc. of all the, elements thus formulated In the 
absence of any positive criterion of importance this is snfer than any other 
assumption But it is unsatisfactory Such positive criteria may m fact he 
derived from analytical theory. Thus economic theory tells us beyond doubt 
that under present conditions the decisions of those in control of central 
hanking policy are more important to the functioning of the economic order 
than arc those of a group of businessmen whoso operations are purely 
local. Both arc elements in Weber’s sense. 
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Thus in the case of modern capitalism, the positive relations 
between the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism were 
established, as were the negative relations of the latter to other 
religious ethics The construction of the influence of the Prot¬ 
estant ethic, backed up on the way by evidence of intermediate 
stages, corresponded to the observed facts Then comes the 
application of the category of objective possibility This Weber 
does m the case in point mainly by the aid of analogies 1 * The 
thinking away of the Protestant-ethic factor is done by analyzing 
situations where it docs not exist a This involves a judgment 
on the probability that the remaining constellation of factors 
(the material factors) would be on the whole not much less 
favorable to the historical individual in question (modern 
Western capitalism) in the analogical eases, especially China 
and India, than it was in the West Weber's judgment of prob¬ 
ability that it was not markedly less favorable, confirms his 
historical imputation of an important positive role to the 
Protestant ethic 

"Probability” hcic means only an expression of our failure to 
attain completely aec.uiate empirical knowledge. "Contingency" 
of a factor is not to be confused with absolute chance in the sense 
of the mathematical theory of probability 3 4 It is entirely relative 
to the concrete problem in hand, 

This concept of probability - * Weber carries over into the defini¬ 
tions of his type concepts. Thus in Wirier haft anti dehrllnchaft he 
defines most of them as a "social relationship in so far as there 
is a probability that " a eeitam abstractly defined norm 
of behavior or relationship will be adhered to This ih a conse¬ 
quence of the peculiar kind of abstraction involved in the ideal- 
type concept For, on the one hand, it is descriptive m the sense 
that it states a hypothetical concrete unit or part; on the other 
hand, it is abstract or unreal in that tins unit does not, in its 

1 Point 10 of Dr von Srholtitig’s list Op ct£ , p 202 

1 Thut in, where the type-form economic ethic of religion has a different 
factual content 

1 W\ascnnchajt*lehrr, p 204 

4 It seems to irie flint Professor Abel (Syntnnntic Barinlngy in Germany, 
Chap IV) distinctly exaggerates the importance of tint* ((incept of piobn- 
Inlity in regarding it as Weber’s principal cinitiilnitiou to tin* methodology 
of the social sciences He thereby gives Wclici’s position a pomtivihtlc twist 
wludi w distinctly misleading and accentuates the fictional character of hm 
concepts 
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theoretical purity, really exist. The gap between it and the facts 
is bridged by the concept of probability. It is a measure of the 
fact that &ur.h concepts are always empirically lacking in precision 
and protects Weber against the danger of reification On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that analytical concepts, m their 
strict theoretical formulation, do not require this qualification; 
they are not fictional in the same sense. 

At this point a few words should be said about the application 
of the foregoing analysis to Weber's treatment of capitalism 
Weber’s failure, to recognize explicitly the role, of a generalized 
theoretical system is responsible for a certain atomism in this 
treatment The most important point at which this is evident 
is in the rigidity of the separation, as concrete, type-units, between 
rational bourgeois capitalism, on tin* one hand, adventurers’ 
capitalism, on the other Weber’s distinction is undoubtedly 
the result of entirely sound insight and, above, alL by contrast 
with the complete reification of the latter element m most Anglo- 
American criticisms of Weber, 1 of the greatest usefulness m 
understanding the problems lie raised 

Yet there is almost certainly a moie intimate fusion of the two 
in concrete fact than Weber’s conceptual scheme recognizes. 
And this fusion could lie better accounted for if, instead of con¬ 
crete typrn of capitalism, the distinction were made in terms of 
the relative values of the different elements of action in concrete 
capitalistic activities, Thus in adventurers’ capitalism the cle¬ 
ment of ZwrckrationahUU has a high value relative to that of 
disinterested moral obligation, 2 while in tho main in rational 
hourgeois capitalism tho reverse, is tine Tho essential point is 
that modern capitalism is one socioeconomic, system, not two 
Unfortunately it is not possible to discuss the question further 
here It may, however, again be emphasized that this criticism 
docs not touch tho mam empirical thesis of Weber’s theory, 
tho role m the, modern economic order of the disinterested ascetic 
sense, of moral obligation to an impersonal task 

Essentially tho same considerations give a ceitam element 
of justification to Professor Hoiokm's methodological criticism 
of Weber’s general sociology of religion Its substance is as fol- 

1 0/ Robertson’s economic individualism. 

2 This distinction of elements ih formulated ad hoc for the immediate 
purpose. It is not a final one, Weber's concept, of ZwciLmtuinalxti'U is dis¬ 
cussed in the next chapter 
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lows: 1 The economic ethic of a religion is a concrete phenomenon 
(in ideal-typical formulation). The religious factor in the genesis 
of it is only one of several possible ones—there will also, for 
instance, be economic influences. Hence the effects of the eco¬ 
nomic ethic on concrete economic life arc not exclusively the 
product of religion. From this Professor Sorokin concludes: 5 
“Weber's analysis does not show even tentatively what the share 
of the religious factor is in molding the WirLschaftsethik and 
correspondingly, its share in conditioning the effects of the latter 
in the field of economic phenomena Thus, after Weber’s work 
we are as ignorant about the degree of efficiency of the religious 
factor as we were before ” 

The substance of the methodological point is correct—as Weber 
himself fully recognized This docs not, however, justify the 
conclusions In the first place, on the level of analysis by means 
of concrete type-units Weber certainly accomplished a great 
deal 3 Suffice it to say that Weber has immensely clarified the 
question of the kind of influence on concrete economic life it 
may reasonably be expected that religion will have; this ques¬ 
tion is clarified particularly with respect to his doctrmo of 
religious interests and their relation to ideas. This is a necessary 
preliminary to any sort of general theory of the influence of a 
religious factor Secondly, in the only case for which lie claimed 
it (the case of the influence of Protcstanism on capitalism) Weber 
has arrived at a judgment of historical imputation with a high 
degree of adequacy which is in no way shaken by the criticism. 
It is not a judgment of exact quantitative importance in percent¬ 
age terms—such a judgment would be absurd It does, however, 
say a great deal about the degree of efficiency of this factor— 
that without it the historical development would certainly have 
been radically different. 

In fact, in making this a criticism Professor Sorokin measures 
Weber’s work by a standard inapplicable to it. In principle it is 
impossible, except in a limiting case, for any concrete phenomenon 
to be explicable in terms of the empirical laws governing any one 
concrete type-unit such as the Protestant ethic It. is m principle 

1 P A SonOKiN, Contemporary Sanolooical Theories, pp 090 091 

5 Ibid , p 091 

5 It has been summarized at the end of Chap XV and need not be repented 
here. 
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impossible by Weber’s method to assess its exact quantitative 
importance Weber was fully aware of this logical situation and 
met it by judgments of adequacy, of imputation in terms of 
probability. On this level no other procedure is possible. It 
would, however, be possible on an analytical level to remedy 
some of these defects and hence arrive at a more accurate judg¬ 
ment This would take the form of analyzing Weber’s hypo¬ 
thetically concrete religious and economic factor-types in terms 
of their elements, and applying the results of this analysis There 
is no space here to go into this further, though certain suggestions 
will be given in the next chapter. 

It is interesting to point out one aspect of the question of why 
Weber did not bring analytical concepts and their role explicitly 
into hi p range of methodological self-consciousness The primary 
explanation is that his approach to the question of the role of 
general concepts was that of their vindication against a radical 
empiricist attack, and that his attention focused so nearly 
exclusively on this issue that they remained for him a residual 
category, not adequately analyzed Closely related to this is the 
circumstance that his mistaken contrast of the role of general 
concepts in the natmal and the social sciences led him to lay 
the principal stress in connection with the latter on those con¬ 
cepts which were fictional constiuetions. This was, in turn, 
closely related to the importance, in his approach, of scientific 
knowledge as a means of practical action -and hence a strong 
feeling against pushing abstraction too far . 1 

But his failure self-consciously to develop a generalized theo¬ 
retical system was not entirely due to an unwillingness to go 
to impractical extremes of abstraction. On the contrary, there 
is, in connection with his conception of the role of individuality 
in the social sciences, a definite misconception of certain aspects 
of the question of abstraction That is, lie held, m Dr von Schelt- 
mg’s formulation, that 1 “Generalizing knowledge of historical- 
cultural reality cannot seek without limit for more and more 
general concepts and laws. For it cannot except in a relatively 
limited degree allow the ‘de-individualization’ and ‘atomiza¬ 
tion’ of concretely qualitative reality which that involves.” That 

1 See von SemcLTiNO, op, oil , Section I Weber’s ethical position was what 
he called Veranlworlungulhik, 

5 VON SciIBIiTlNO, op. cat,, p. 339. 
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is, the interest in individuality implied in Wertbpstehung and 
the generality of laws and elements are logically incompatible 
if generalization is pushed too far. 

This appears to be a misconception based on a failure to 
distinguish the different levels of generalization. It arises from 
thinking of general concepts as always fj/pr> concepts. It is true 
that the broader these are—that is, the more individual cases 
they can include—the more abstract and empty they become , 2 
Hence pushing generalization indefinitely in this direction would 
lead to more and more, abstract concepts that are out of touch 
with the concrete individuality of real phenomena. This would 
be atomization. 

But this argument fails to note that both of the other types 
of general concepts do not necessarily constitute simply a 
farther step in abstraction beyond the lytw*-part concept, in the 
same direction, but that they arc abstract m a different sense. In 
this, the direction of a general system of elements into which con¬ 
crete phenomena arc broken up, abstraction is on a different level 
—the elements need not Ik* parts. Moreover, when given concrete 
phenomena are seen from a specific focus of attention there is a 
definite limit to the extent to which analytical abstraction can be 
pushed without doing violence to the phenomena That is, accord¬ 
ing to our focus of attention, our interest will is* in the aspects of 
a concrete phenomenon relevant to a given theoretical 
In the case of motivated human action tins is (lie system which 
has concerned this study, that of the "theory of actum." I)r. 
von Soliciting has hit upon this fact without, apparently, fully 
appreciating its significance when lie notes that the limit to 
generalizing abstraction in the social sciences is set by the 
postulate of Vcrstehen * Without the subjective point of view 

"The terra type itself suggests the hyjwt.helH*ally ton.rrle, nut thn 
analytical clement. 

’von SeiiKi/riNO, op. ril , p 211 

’ Or, stated a little differently, the unit subchvuncm of ennerete phenomena 
is limited by the 1 frame of reference t'nit nnalytmi lteyrmd the jaunt where 
the unit can as a ennerete entity Ik* lwated in ternwof the frami of reference 
is tneanliiKliHH for ptirpoM's of the theory ill queaion In ihr ... turn frame of 
rofeieix e it ih ilu i lenient (means, end, condition, aainu of a iu.it ... | which 
m the illinium* meaningful unit, It tuny lie further subdivnird into atom* 
ll »d the like, but these are not, iuh such, units of an ni lion pyetem 

2 vow H< UKt 11 so, O/I rtl , p 3tu. 
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the theory of action brooms rncnningKa The nmindemtanrlftblc 
may be analyzed in terms of tone or more) other systems of 
categories, hut, not, of this system 

Failure to *<•<• this involves an empitirnt-monidir fallacy-- 
that there “is" a single ay fern of ultimate eh nunts of concrete 
reality which would le> reached hy pushing air t nut ion fur 
enough, anti which *mmdinw i>* hdd foexpr** < tt^ ultimate reality 
In this argument of Weh«<r\ the reification which he Horned to 
have exorcised ««> thoroughly rnnio creeping look hy an incon¬ 
spicuous hack dour lli»< failure to limit? the role of a general 
theoretical system dearly into the limelight of no thodulogy its 
really a failure rumpietdy to overcome the empire i 4 fallacy 
Once this is dune, however, there nmi 1 h> no fear of analytical 
abstraction on the score of it-* mrnmpatihihty with the concept 
of individuality For the mlu rent nature of the frame of refit- 
ence of a theoretical *y»tem ref,;, a limit to the extent of abstrac¬ 
tion which is jki,, sihle or m any way adim "ihte within the range 
of any given tyjw «f form of mfere.t 'Iln* Mrueture of «*hp1i 
systems is most intimately related to Wtillfxuhvng 

Arno n ami or Miam.no 

Dr, von Soliciting in the final action of hn hunk* analyzes 
another limit to Webu's own methodological *,-if interpretation 
which calls for hnef comment here |iu'him< of if relevance to 
certain points that will In* taken up m the m xt diopter It 
concerns the concept of Vtr'.lfhsn wind* «->< he • ay* 1 , was e-, .en* 
tially unprohlematical to \WI««r. It wan a hade postulate of the 
social sciences and that van till 

Welier dealt with it almost i ntirely in the context of the cam id 
analysis of action. Hence to him it meant e-wuttally the accetsi 
bility of the subjective anju-i f of other j»*ople‘a action tut a real 
process in time. The object of this Vir'Uhm is to uncover 
motivations 

Weber did, to he .sure, at tempt m a few places to make a 
distinction between two kind** of Vrrdc/im The most not aide 
is the distinction’ between aklurflrv and «edmitmn.imn» a n/f,i 
Vmle/irn, When he bring?* in the understanding of the imaning 

1 Ibid,, pji 353 JT 

* WuiKttuichtiftiilehrif, jiji «KH jf 
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of a mathematical proposition (2X2 = 4) under the first head¬ 
ing it would seem that he had reference to an atemporal world 
of meanings in abstraction from concrete motivations. But this 
line of distinction is quickly lost again when Weber includes 
under the same category understanding of '‘what he is doing" 
when we see a man chopping wood. The latter ease certainly 
involves elements of concrete motivation—it is impossible to 
interpret the movements observed without reference to an end 
to which they are related as means. 

In fact analysis of this distinction shows that Weber apparently 
conceived it as a pragmatic one. We understand tilings a ktudl 
in so far as, in terms of ordinary everyday experience, they are 
evident through the mere fact of being observed Just as to one 
with a grammar school knowledge of arithmetic the meaning 
of the symbol combination 2 X 2 = 4 is evident, ho is it evident 
when wc see a man wielding an object that we call an ax in a 
certain way that he is chopping wood. On (he other hand, it is 
not evident from these immediate facts either why the proposi¬ 
tion 2X2 = 4 was enunciated at that time arid place (whether 
it was a school demonstration, a figuring of accounts or something 
else) or why the man was chopping wood (for exorcise or to earn 
a living). Mohvationamaimgca Vrrslchm is understanding of the 
elements of motivation that are not evident in the particular 
concrete observation but remain problematical. 

Thus Weber just misHcd the important distinction It is 
between motivation considered as a real process in tune and 
atemporal complexes of meanings as such (irreale Kumgclnklr). 
As Dr. von Soliciting shows, Rickcrt held only the latter to be 
capable of Vcrstehcn. But without going to his extreme the dis¬ 
tinction is none the less vital and Dr. von Soliciting lias done, a 
great service in emphasizing it. 

This distinction may be restated in a form that will bring out 
more vividly its relations to the problems of this study Concrete 
motivation involves an intrinsic, relation between the meaningful 
elements and the others in the action complex One meaning 
system involved in rational action is scientifically valid knmvledge 
which expresses at least hypothetical intrinsic relations Iwtwopn 
end, means and conditions In motivation, considered as a real 
process in time, meanings cannot be divorced from intrinsic 
relationships of this, or an analogous character. 
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relative specific propositions that constitute concrete scientific 
knowledge. 

Now does not the solidarity of scientific knowledge with 
rational action imply the existence of a formal schema of ele¬ 
ments of action which is in a similar sense exempt from the 
relativity of concrete knowledge? This seems to he a legitimate 
interpretation of the passage from Welter placed at the head 
of this study. 1 At least the main formal outline of the means-end 
schema is inseparable from the conception of actum Relativity 
can only apply to the specific modes of its application and 
framework of values, etc , not to the formal scheme itself, m 
long as the conceptual scheme of action is employed at all 

Secondly, Weber laid very great stress on the freedom of 
science from value judgments, a position that has been violently 
attacked. It seems to the present author Weher w s • entirely 
right The fundamental logical distinction between value judg¬ 
ments and judgments of objective fact is basic both to science 
and to the theory of action Without it science cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the manifestation of sentiments nor can the 
rationality of means-end relationships be established But 
the solidarity of seienee and action here goes even farther. 
Schematically stated, on a positivistie basts which, as him been 
shown, eliminates tlu* normative aspect of action, such a dis¬ 
tinction is impossible, for all meaningful judgments become 
scientific. On an idealistic basis, on the ntiur hand, the dis¬ 
tinction is equally eliminated all judgments become those of 
value. Of the three systems considered here, only a voluntaristic 
theory of action can make the distinct ion significant but also 
necessary 

Like the above treatment of his theory of capitalism and 
sociology of religion, this discussion of Weber's methodology 
has done scant justice to the manifold problems raised by his 
thought, It lias, however, brought out certain basically lmpottiint 
points for present purposes. Above all Weber, almost alone in 
Germany, came near to completely overcoming the predominant 
idealistic empiricism in the social sciences He defuiit ely succeeded 
in vindicating the logical necessity of general concepts for valid 
empirical knowledge Beside tiiis great achievement even his 
failure to appreciate the role of a generalised system of theory 

1 It'eim nschnflslt'hre, ]) 1711 
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Chapter XVI has shown that Weber's central methodological 
concern was to vindicate the necessity for general theoretical 
concepts in the fwciohistorical sciences But the only kind of 
general concept for which he provided an explicit methodological 
clarification was his general ideal type. This, it has been shown, 
is a hypothetically concrete type which could serve as a unit of a 
system of action or social relationships But it was not, on a 
methodological plane, explicitly related to a generalized theoreti¬ 
cal system in either of its two main asjHvts, ms a structural outline 
of systems of action or as a system of elements Weber did, 
however, attempt to build up a systematic classification of ideal 
types 1 starting from a conception of action closely similar to 
that dealt with throughout this study, It, is a reasonable hypoth¬ 
esis that in so far as these types are empirically verified and 
their classification is logically coherent, the general framework 
of concepts underlying the classification should be closely related 
to a generalized theoretical system, even though its methodologi¬ 
cal status as such is not explicitly worked out. It will be the task 
of the. preheat chapter to lest this hypothesis by systematically 
analyzing the logical framework of Weber's classification with 
the general scheme of the structure of systems of action, which 
has already been developed, in mind 

Tiik Types of Hocial Action 

Weber’s logi ial starting point is the concept of action: "Wo 
shall call ‘act,on’ ( Ilnruldn) any human attitude or activity 
( Verhaltcn ) (no matter whether involving external or internal 

1 Tlu* Bystem is all to be found m Part 1 of HVfneAu/t unit Ginrlhchafl, 
To appreciate its significance, however, it in decennary not only to read 
the nhntraet formulations hut to nee them in the context of hath bin meth¬ 
odological and Iiih empirical work Of the hitter there in a vuitnmw in Urn 
oilier parts of Wtrlnrhnfl unit (Icaethrhajl an well as in demmmiUi AuJntUu 
mr Iieligimwioiiolnyir 
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acts, failure to act or passive acquiehmicc) if and in so far as 
the actor or actor.-t associate a subjective meaning (Smn) with 
it.” 1 Social action is "such action as, according to its subjective 
meaning to the actor or actors, involves the attitudes and actions 
of others and is oriented to thorn m its course.” 2 Sociology, 
finally, is science which attempts the mterpnfive under¬ 
standing {dndtnd VrruLhrn) of aoeial action m order thereby to 
arrive at a caudal explanation of its course and effort" ” 3 
These famous and fundament id d< bullions of Weber'-* call 
for brief comment. It e> clear that Weber directly associates tin 1 
concept of actum with an acce.,.ible Mibjectivc a-peet, with the 
postulate of Vrnl<h*n In so far as human “b«*havinr" 4 l H not 
accessible to Midi understanding through the Mibjedive point 
of view of the actor, it is not at tom and does not concern the 
formulation of Weber's eydematic Muiological theory With 
this negative limitation the present study ha* no quarrel The 
second point r that WcbcrV ml ere* t i in uiuierstandable 
aspects of hdiavior, that i • m action, only in > o far at* it is relevant 
to the causal i xplanation of it couri* and effu ts The concepts 
Weber i** concermd with are thii- three of an empuual e\pluna* 
tory acieiice, not of any normative 1 or otli>r tela ted kind of 
discipline. Finally, it i. quit** dear from th* di cue urn of the 
previous chapter that, hr* did not totimbr Vir.Arhni restricted 
to tlic rational ca->• The |«tt>'t play ., a will be *on, a ha e-ally 
important part in bn ihrim* but not the <udv part The Ernbuz 
of Vmlthtn may be, hi- by-/ rith«-r rational «»r i*tnotionnl (hr- 
Kometimes -av - nJJtUutlh Tor tie lain r- w< ran under land an 
outburst of anger, e\eu though whm neti m b mis of th< situ¬ 
ation of tin- actor it br* rtrn tly irrational. 

1 Wirtneh. u Hen , ji 1 TK*> ' m »* far tut" r-issri >1 1 Mi rt li>* t» dealing with 
iin alrstrar t nj’item ,ii,d r.ot a »ln-t of phr nomcim 
■ Ibul 

'/he/ Tint will r.*<l 1 «• «-.r 1 , girte-olsr con 

Cfipt Clf tin* itt o|te of'*<r .v> t I, ijil* r \1\ t r of i br-r's 

text qmili <1 in Sti-< i !,*\|,'t r tsr< t *, U <- a .ilmr 

4 "Arturo" e nerd, l«< tr priJurr-l i* n lrnt<-«(rlv*!i of W*l»«r’’> //<ire/Wri 
blH'ttieti’ it lit r P’iri l<» in igr. I trfn a,,-!-,s i|,n - in'1,,. i lie Ur |,>iv mil tin 
eonriotntiniir of die '■ ,.|, *.■) I,l.n). tV<'> *r t' ■-! ><;< it! ‘ risen 

ltclmvmr here mu Ur »,!,<, »« t i r t<,«* tifxa.hr « o« f * -r-, 

1 Who It, fur or Idle r, l,r interpreted n -leu, tin pimp?-dr In i hr tie 
4 H'lr-fir/i t, fit* , Jr ,! 
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For any science of action nonsubjuctivo processes and objects 
are not altogether excluded from consideration, but have a 
place as occasion, condition, result, favoring or hindering cir¬ 
cumstance of human action. 1 It is {KiK-ibie that tilings which 
appear to a given investigator as explicable in subjective, terms 
will in the end turn out to Ins the product of the laws of non- 
Bubjectivo systems, 1 that is, the meaningful aspect, may be epi- 
phenomonal. Where a subjective explanation, eg., adequate 
motivation, cannot be discovered it may be jwimhle to fall 
back on regularities which, however great their probabilities 
of correctness, still remain unecrdehbnr A motive is “a meaning¬ 
ful complex (Sinnzmammcnhang ), winch appears to the actor 
himself or to the observer to be an adequate (Sinnvoll) ground 
for his attitudes or acts "* A correct causal interpretation of 
concrete, action implies "that the outward course and the 
motive are each correctly grasped and that their relation to 
each other is 'understandable.' " 3 
It is unnecessary for present purposes to go further into Weber's 
explicit methodological basis for the concept of action since 
the foregoing is sufficient to show it is substantially the concept 
dealt with all through this study He proceeds immediately to 
give a classification of social as of other action which is the (dart¬ 
ing point of his systematic differentiation of types The relevant 
passaged in full is as follows: 


Like all action, that which is serial may lw> determined. (l) '/week- 
rational *-by expectations of the behavior of objects of the external 
environment and of other persons, ami through u%# of these cxpccta- 
tions aa "conditions" or an " means " for rational ends, rationally 
weighed and pursued (2) IJVrfrofwmaJ* through tonscimm Miff in 
the absolule value tn itself whether to lie interpreted m ethical, aesthe¬ 
tic, religious or otherwise--of a given line of conduct purely for its own 
sake, quite independently of results. (.')) '* Affectual" 4 especially 

1 Ibid , p 3 
’ Ibid , p 5 

Ibid brror and/or other modes of lack of rnrienpondem e between the 
subjective anil objective n*.pei i«i of a, turn are of cmim often iinderntamltiblp 
* Ibid , p |2 

‘ Tll esc two terms are purptmely left untrnnrinud It is lit.|«n| dial their 
meaning will become clear in the course of the dim-uwiou 
‘ A ffrkturll 
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emotiowJ, through given affects and statwof feeling, f Af Traditional 
through the habituation of h-ng prantue. 

Weber introduces the.** four rort«cpft m way*- m which actum 
may be determined, leaving t he qur rtum of their methodological 
status undccuhrl. Th*» way an whnh h<‘ U“<" th* i e» mneeptH 
leads to the gerural i -uc In u*n that m definition they arc pri 
in&rily idea! tyj«* of concrete action, hut Mn-ir lat>*r 11 >»• teml-i 
to set them m a differ* id (**nh-st This ‘-ifnation r> thr* source 
of much cnnfn ion. 

In the fir-»t place, the fh-tinction ta tween the tint two &,i 
stated in flu* pw-mgc quotrd M-em* definitely to refer to type** of 
concrete actum At hr t sghf it might tonka.-, if Zn'rrknttwnnhM 
referred to tie* inferno dint*' e*rt<»i of the intrinsic tie an -end 
chain of tie* pr* vu*n • nmdy*<i<. Wtrifultminhlirf, on the other 
hand, to the eh mint of ultimate end. Tin* will not, however, 
meet Weber'*- definition«, ‘sure in tlum eiu h il>*hcrth« ■* a complete 
type of actum including both m>* sn »«nd relntum/<hip- and 
ultimate end- Itoth arc t*i« id t vp«* com opt* 

The key to Weber'- m« lining i-* civ n in the di-tiucfmn that 
Dr. von BeheHmg dv.rn- •-> 1 Ih!»mii th<* two jk» -ible "formal" 
types of ethical attitude which Weber <•«!!. Vtmt>{.rnrlunqMfhik 
and (trmhmiu»i'«tht'r. J %utrlttih<m*ikUit t- the noimative type 
of action logically implud by the former po itum, and HVr- 
IralwnaliUU by tin* r ’I hi* du.ttnctum u* e.* .< ntmlly an follow* 
The actor either recogm?** ■ a plutahty of bpitimaU* direetioiei 
of value achievement, though ju rhap** nil ar«* not equally impor¬ 
tant, or lu* orient he* total a* turn to a single -perific value, 
e g , salvation, which 11 ab tolute m tlu* <r n a* that all other juilen- 
tial values In-come ugmlicant only hi. iiteniu* and coinlitum*, 
possible aids or hmdnuue,. to the attainment of this eeritml 
value * 

In the fir-t vn: e one »m«t not only be concerned with the 
choice of means to a particular end the. i** common to both 

'von Sctiri.iiNo, Afar HVvtc. Vi/f-f'fcrr, Part I ft u taken from 

Wchcr He** "i’olllih rd-i Il« ruf ' in fir ninrirlir l'< lit) >kr Sihnjtrn 

’Thivw* n-rues arc h* noiir-lafe, jar}»j. irnl.ito, ely th'-v rnnv he 

translated an "rthi* -t <>f rt ,.|n»riiohdil) " and "• Him x of ah'nlutc value " 
s Another rclnfimi other isilm > i-t j«. able thrv unit In* iu*>niipntihle 
With the nupreme value, tltiei tly aiitiiRUUlitit to ll, Ml thtl thr Ill-Ill all .1 
attitude i» cute of deuilcrt ile.l mitral hre-lilllv Thun to n ttoittunlir rrhtn<ui it 
18 ft duty In eunilmt heresy 
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but also with the weighing of values, ix., ultimate end*, against 
each other, and the I alible effect*? of a given course of action, 
not only in relation to the achievement of its own immediate, or 
ultimate end in a direct chain, but a! o directly or through indi¬ 
rect channels on other value* 1 Hence the urge of the man in 
this position for objective knowledge is particularly strong, for 
only by possessing this enn he make such judgments rationally. 
His action must he direeted to the achievement of a harmony, a 
maximization of value achievement in a number of fields accord¬ 
ing to their relative urgency. In this connection Weber wa« 
very far indeed from believing in a preestablishrd harmony 
with no real conflicts between different possible values. On the 
contrary, he took a tragic view of the situation, maintaining the 
existence of very deep conflicts between tin* different possible 
value spheres 3 and especially emphasizing the tragic effect of 
the unanticipated indirect effects of n< f ion (Schtckml, die 
Pamdosiv. dcr Foltjrn). 

The other position is concerned, as has I teen said, with the 
conditions of action only as means and conditions to attainment 
of the particular absolute value. Of emir >c the actor is obligated 
to pursue such an absolute value with every possible effort, 
but he is not concerned with tin' Miece* . {!•.hftdyl of his action. 
Whether he can succeed or not has no relation to whether he 
should try for there is no other value to eimijiete or to com¬ 
pensate for lack of success If Nueces;, in uujm'-Mblo in f he ohjet live 
situation " martyrdom" is the only acceptable course On the 
othei hand, he is not in the least concerned with the effect of his 
action on the piospeets of realizing other values (for himself or 
others), for othei values simply do not count, or if they do they 
are to be legarded as dangerous competitors of the .supreme 
value.® The matter of the results of his action is left to Clod, 4 it 
is no responsibility of the actor’s 

1 See U'trlnc/t u (fee , p 13 

3 Of. IMtffUin.uwztoliigtr', Vn! I, pp ,"ki1 mi the Xptinnungm of ft ration* 
ahred religions view in relation to other values Cf nlsss Webers lUihtmche 
Schn/kn 

•The basis of ascetic practices in a iiiv.lienl religious jimiiion 

4 The author m much indebted to personal cmiver ultima* with Dr. von 
.Soliciting for clarilicatmii of this iletmcUun ami its relation to Weber's two 
types of rational action. Dr vtm Schilling m not, however, re,.|miintlilo for 
the mcwh expressed here The ri.imbluoe of thin diiflln'iom to that of 
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Hence in the term** employed in this study the distinction 
between the two type* of rat tonal net ton j* to Ik* regarded ah 
resting on that lietween two polnr tyj**". of ultimate-end eyefeme. 
There are, of emirs*’, alt manner of possible transition tyjM-- 
between them, t«{«-rmlly mitigations of the rigor of the extreme 
abfiolutcnef.** of a '.'ingle value Kv t ry \ ii**r»rrhy of value; irs% olvrs 
an element of for •••an nunyrfthik, while the npjwpite extreme is, for 
instance, the iwhUumi tnh* n by Bent ham m the famous formula, 
“Pushpin in hi 3 good as {antry " Not only i»ch individual hut, 
each value count a aw "on* and only one “ 

In respect to the men no-end r* ItUmndup the difference s * not 
in its logical character, but in it*, “extrii* ity M (Vrtam cotr idem- 
tiona of the relatione of means and end* winch are essential to 
action of the zuxrkmtumn! tyjw lucrum' entirely irrelevant at tie* 
wertraltonal pole But there d nothing in Welter's tyjies m any 
way in conflict with the nltove scheme of the structural element a 
of rational action. Him distinction cuts acme, the- amdyew of 
structure having to do opmtally with differences in tyjies of 
concrete ultimate end nyeteni The pre cut concern i» not to 
criticize the distinction, which, on tin* mntrary, n» mod Useful, 
but merely to point out it» difference,* from flu* cclirfue develop'd 
in this study 1 

Kvcn though he split* it into two tyjtc* Welti r’- rat mind w lion 
involves positively defined normative element* It differ** 
from Pareto's "logical action" m that Welter’-* ioueept.* refer to 
hypothetically concrete complete type* and Inn*** include the 
ultimate-end element, wr well «.* ultimate mean* and eomhttotiw. 
It is not confined to the mode of meium-eml rchtlmndup tia curb, 
08 in Pardo’s concept fin tin* atxivc intrrpretatmn). Hence 
residual elements of aetmn if t h*-y ext 4 for Welter ami they do 
arc to Ik* approached in a somewhat different way from that in 
which Pardo would approach them But tin* matter }>• further 
complicated by the fact that Welter positively defined another 

Pareto between fhejttn turn rod faith i« ''Inking Then .ire however, al.«> 
significant (lifTercm n ftcc above, Chap VII, ftp 2H4 ff 

1 Weber'e actual uenge dory* not m-iti t«* be t*v nnv mean* runialoil 
Zweekrolu>nal\t‘tt often ounm m thought of in nbitrndion from nnv 
ultimate emlw Jfut the above in lit** only tl**ur meaning *Vhell e»u be r\ 
traded from hit* definition*. Departure* from it can be ml* rj*rrn-4 a* *lne to 
the prewiures inherent in the logiea) aitunlirm toward bringing nut the »tnn 
turn of a grm-r.tbmi »v deni tm well an ly[te*i tv* In low, p miO 
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type of norm beside* his two rational types the traditional. It 
is necessary to discuss this before approaching the question 0 f 
residual elements. 

It has already ttmi shown that the concept of traditionalism 
plays a very nniuirtant part in Widwr'a empirical sociological 
work. In the passage quoted altove he give. it only an extremely 
cursory definition—action is determined traditionally “through 
the habituation of long inactive Ulnrrh tmyrt'hU fnwahn/utQ." 
This might even sugge-t that traditionalism for Weber was 
simply the expression of the psychological imcharibm of habit. 
But, however important habit may be in explaining the m<<ch- 
aniaim of a traditional order it wenm to be quite clear that this 
interpretation is not by iw>lf acceptable In the first place, the 
example that was used cxtcn«iv» ly in the htet chapter shows that 
traditionalistic fixation need not apply to (lie total complex of 
action the term docs not designate ■ loser “automatism" hut 
relates only to certain tmrmoiur aspect **, III this ease the fixed 
standard of living On the other hand, by definition tin* adapta¬ 
tion of means to ends is, within these hunt*., rational Traditional 
action is apparently a type of total net ton, it* traditionalism 
consisting in the fixity of certain es-entml., tin ir immunity from 
rational or other criticism 

Weber nowhere gives a fuller definition of tntdttumnl ndion 
as such. He does, however, give further sj«*eific;itmn of the more 
general concept of traditionalism, which ran throw light on the 
question. In his discussion of tin* concept of legitimate order 1 
he holds that the legitimacy of an order may be attributed to it 
by the actors on account of tradition,* Tradition, then, serves as 
a sanction of what is definitely and explicitly a normative aspect 
of a social system. There is absolutely nothing normative aland 
habit as such It is either a mechanism or a concrete pattern of 
actual behavior, not a way men should act 

Moreover, in his fundamentally imjiortant discussion of types 
of authority ( Typrn dir Htrnrhnfl), one of the three main types 
of UtgUimolc authority is the traditional. His definition may be 
quoted m full: “Authority will be called traditional, m w> far as 
its legitimacy rests upon the sanctity (IlnUyki it) of an order, 

1 IPirturfi u (ha , pp 10/ Tin* rimrepl will l>e «lwu>»etl »t length below 
im it m of hums importance for present piirjKwis 

1 Ibul , p it) 
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and this aanetity of the order and that of positions of authority 
within it, arc* believed in iwau-p they have come down from thr- 
past [have always existed; M| The inter* *t mg point, for pr#**»nt 
purposes is th(* use of the term «,mrfity which romhinrd with 
legitimary again brings out the normative n-jr- t. No habit a-* 
such is sacred. Thr* -tmngly suggest., the attitude of moral 
obligation found to l*e -n central to I inrkh* im‘«* thought. Finally, 
it may Ik* recalled that \Y«d«r est«bU*.hcd a eh. r connection 
between trftditionah'-m and nyml*>h*m and ritual in he« de-ru* .ton 
of primitive religion 5 

From all this it is. legitimate to mm-hub', fir«t» that traditional' 
ism has little theoretically to do with th«* psychological concept 
of habit; second, that if litw* a great deal to do with the normative 
aspect of action It« intimate relation to legitimacy arid to 
sanctity establish!* that beyond question It w not, however, 
profitable to pursue the qu« «<iwi farther until thm* concepts 
and the closely related one of ehnrietnu have been considered 
It seems evident, however, that traditionalism is not one of the 
ultimate structural (or other) elements of action system* It is 
rather formulated on a more dc.iriptne level Moreover, tradi¬ 
tional action is defin’d a>" a f«fp, though m thin ease even more 
than in the raw of the two rational fyjM". the difficulties of flu** 
procedure become apparent In WohciV mlmd image file more 
general concept seems to ap|wnr in two mam mutest'.. <11 on 
the concrete content of norma taken over without rational 
criticism from the past (tradition! ami ('2# su* a quality or priqterty 
of certain concrete art ions or relationships (the traditionalism 
of the piece-rate mowers or of authority). There seem* Ui lie an 
inherent difficulty in adequately drsrribmg a total concrete 
system of action by the one term tuiditmnal in the sense involving 
norms, which probably account* for the suggestion of "habit," 
in Welter's definition 

Finally a few words must be wdd about the category of effectual 
action. The diffieultie*. of rutc.uhmig tin*, an adequate definition 
of a concrete ideal type mtoi to be even greater than those 
involved in the definition of "traditional," Apparently Welter 
had in mind such examples mi an outbuint of anger which was 
"irrational" seen in term-, of the interests of the actor in hi ■ gn en 

1 IbM , p 530 

1 iS'tt/ira, t'lmji XV, p(i litiit fillti 
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situation. There is, of course, no doubt that such instances occur 
and that it is possible, to construct ideal types of specifically 
irrational action including them. But such ideal types, to be on 
the name level as the two rational types, would have to be posi¬ 
tively defined. It is an important fact that We tier's definition 
here, as m the definition of "traditional" is very sketchy and 
indefinite, in marked contrast to his treatment of the two rational 
types. Moreover, still more important, there is nowheie a positive 
use of the, concept in Weber’s empirical work at all comparable 
with the use even of traditionalism. 

The obvious couelumon seems to lie that affeetual action is to 
be regarded as a residual category. This is the more likely since 
Weber nowhere states that the classification of the four type's of 
action was not meant to be exhaustive The path by which he 
probably arrived at this concept may be described as follows: 
His real starting point, as was Pareto's, was the concept of ration¬ 
ality of action At the same time his methodological position 
pushed him in the direction of formulating tyiM* concepts Then 
the two possible types of formal ethical attitude led lnm to the 
distinction of the two types of rational action- each thought of 
as a complete, though norinatively ideal, type 

Apparently the traditional stereotyping of certain aspects of 
action and relationships was essentially an impressive empitieal 
fact that lie was continually encountering m his concrete re¬ 
searches. Being precluded by his methodological approach from 
relating it to a generalized system of action he simply took it as 
an ultimate irreducible fact. Largely in conflict with his empirical 
usage he tried to fit it, not altogether successfully, into a logically 
.symmetrical scheme of types of action This left over certain 
nonrational aspects of action which were* at the same time not 
traditional The. positive approach to them was to be found in 
Weber's view that understandaluhty is not confined to the 
rational. 1 Affect was accessible to an observer for example, as 
an outburst of anger Hence this nonrational, rumtraditional 
residuum is formulated as the distinguishing criterion of a fourth 
type of action No attempt will be made here to develop further 
what elements may be found to be included m it It may lie merely 
noted as il caution that especially in view of the residual character 
of the concept it is just as illegitimate to jump to the conclusion 
1 Supra, p (141, 
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that it stands for psyrhfdrtfnrai irrationality in the raw* of the 
outburst of anger, an expression of an inrtmrt of pugnacity, fur 
instance, as it was to identify traditionalism with habit Psycho¬ 
logical elements may well be involved, but crrlmnlytlnntA exhaust 
the matter Above all. it is intern ting to mde that the barn-ally 
important concept rhareiim i trike-. no npjwjminrc at all in tin- 
four types, of action It may w» 11 prove to have om« thing to do 
with the interpretation of affectuid mtum 

From the four type. of .o tion Web r prrirwih to the concept 
of social relationship 8 Thu* u> defimd » "a state of attitude', 
(SichvrrhalUnh 2 of a plurality of |x<rrnn'< whu-h tier ordmg to their 
subjective meaning are mutually concerned with each other and 
oriented by virtue of thm fact The tonal relationship thuf 
consists entirely ami exclusively in the probability that there 
will in certain rirrutirdancc-. Ik- social action of a meaningfully 
predictable sort, without reference to tie- ground - of the- proba¬ 
bility." It is not m-ceinciry to go mto an nnaly r- of the* dh hnition 
here, hut only to nob a few? thing' about it It -onspree-* another 
way d looking at tie- -mm- hot- nnnhnl lit the ■ ic m i of 
action; it is, in fa< t, Minply » way *»f looking at certain rompl* v a 
of action It is imjwirtimf b<-<;»u- e it e, the unit in t- mi* of whuh 
Weber later build* up inorf of he- more complex cab gorics 
This course involves departure from the -fricf rehemri of mtinu 
as such, though it nivolvi •» it by unpin alum s 

But in his treatment of social r* bitton*<hip'f there e* implied 
the existence of element’* of regularity m aitmn it < If m order 
that there may be a aignifirnut probabditv of uch kind* of action 
occurring us to constitute a dehmibb- rdatmn hip 

Mount or ()ui> station or Action 

Among the elnmnts of regularity tho, e which mtere-t. Welter 
are the ones that are umler-tandahh* m term of mhp-rtivc 
categories lie then take*, a still further »tep m narrowing the 
range of consideration by ronfuung hi-* attention to what he 
calk "modes of orienlatnm " of action T!u< form of expre, amn 

1 Wirtnch. u Ort , jt 13 

3 YrilmUfn mol ,Sichirrhti!irn arr rxn < dingh ihJti all leritet to trniiilnle 
"Allitilclr" in n rough remit nog 

* That is tun* im|KirtnnL rrs«m whv tltc Mimic of nlnuTuo t«f - v - O-nin *>f 
action remained implicit tn Weber. 
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strongly suggests a focus of interest on the normative aspect of 
action systems, an impression which is strengthened by the 
general character of Weber's approach to the problems of 
action 

This is obviously the case with two of the* three categories which 
Weber puts forward in this connection. Action may, ho says, 
be oriented in terms of («) usage (Hrnurh), (l>) interest ( Tnirrcs - 
stallage) or (r) legitimate enter. 1 "Interest" is the category in 
which uniformities are understandable in terms of the rational 
( zwcckralional ) orientation of the actors to similar expectations. 
The concept of legitimate order, on the other hand, involves 
the orientation of action to the idea (Vomit Hung) on the part 
of the actors of the, existence of such an order as a norm. A 
few further remarks relative to those two categories an* in order 
here The stability of regularities of action based on interest lies, 
he, says, in the fact that any actor who does not consider the 
interest of the others in Ins action thereby calls forth their 
resistance, which becomes an obstacle to the attainment of his 
own ends. 5 Also, orientation to a legitimate order is not limited 
to the extent to which its rules are lived up to, but also includes 
their evasion and defiance The point is, of course, that the 
existence of the order innkrit a diffiraxcr to flic action and that 
this difference may be imputed to understandable motives. 

The. normative character of these two elements of regularity 
ih thuH clear: With respect to one it is attributed to a norm of 
rationality in the pursuit of given ends; with respect to tin* other 
it is attributable to rules involving an element of legitimacy, 
or obligation The status of the third category, usage, is more 
doubtful in tins respect Indeed Weber's own formulation, which 
is very brief, suggests that this is a catchall for imn-tiormative. 
elements. lie says that usage involves uniformity of action 
"in so far as it is given as a matter of actual practice” (f lurch 
latsdchlichc Uebung) This suggests the psychological mechanism 
of habit as the primary point that he has in mind Ihs actual 
treatment, however, shows beyond dould that here also norma¬ 
tive elements are involved But they are involved in a manner 
that has not yet been analyzed in this study lienee explicit 
discussion of the interpretation of this category will lie postponed 

1 Wirtech u (ire., p Ifi. 

* Ibui , p 111 
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until the two more rhvr 5y rrlat* 4 U> the for«**;nmg dtn*u."iuun 
have been dealt with. 

The exact logical r4»tu<* of ttic-e ttir* r roncepti, h not, very 
clear in Wetierti otit treat men* T«n of Hern »r>* qualified 
in his own definition- by H,<* phra** "ns eo far »>- ” Tin* Hurd h 
merely stated "A* Hon nny tie on»nt*d to the id' a of a 
legitimate order" H t - j»" utile to ronuder them m, thr'" ideal 
types: of action Bn* why ehmild th**r* It* a **eioiid * 1» • dn ntien 
of tiuve m addition to tin fir U wiHmu? a word a- t*< the relation 
of the two or a to wtiv a •*» < <<nd ‘.tiooM n« > * < ary'' Th“ inn, it, 
plauwhle jnter|»r» t«ti»n* to tie that what Vi* tier na, really 

doing vttv* putt tint forward, no a v.< lend framework f*»r he *k.vi 
ficatmn of ideal f_v;>* • nn outline of tin >*< u* ratir/d trmture of 
systems of action, If thr interpn fntioji i rorrm t non** of thern 
would tie, for the mo t port, iseuint iy* de;-rnption** of even 
hypothetically coin rel*< tyj« * of action ! 

Usage ill ttiiw route * ti«<:» n ejt, ■ at fir.-f eight to tie defined only 
negatively It i» m«i<dy the way “ thing* are don* " All Welter 
eaye is tliitt there i- a *ls Hnetjon ti**tw**n thins? "being done" 1 * * * 
because they have "idwriy ti***n *I<«ri«* that way" tiMff* > and 
becttUM* ‘“it ti tti" lowed wav •*» *!*» if" ffahirut, But in the 
descriptive rlmra* t* ti/atum i.*» *-{«*< „fi* motive no iiie.ue* end 
relationship 7 »tpp*itr* to ti* »ivolv*'d 'Ha* i ii«*t in the tea*t 
the same »e* faying that tti< e niuf>*rnuti« ■* will not turn out to 
be understandable a,' tin remit of «ninplexe'< of motivation 5 * 
The other two involve ;.|h«i1i*' n<*rnr . the cfhennf adaptation 
of mean** to end-*, on the on*- band norm** of (fluidity; Ho* 
norm of legitimacy, or moral obligation, on tin* other There t>, 
no refOton wtiat*v<r why then* two, and u ■age »,*< well, '■Itould 
not all tie involved m the aim* concrete situation, indeed they *o 
frequently arc mvoti,<*d that, when there i* complete absence of 
any one of them from any lonrrete complex of action it i- to tic 
regarded as a limiting c«m* To avoid ronfuuon one distinction 

1 Tlie principal motive for introducing lit rue tonreppi la prnhnhlv, iw wn*t 

intimated in tin 1 s ,l « hnjiti r, 111 if l,* ie"hd n framework fur Pin •>> itermtie 

cllliwifil'fitioii uf id* i} I v(w » Ml fSi«<ri» 3 o|p* Iilljr he did it«*l ,i*-ttt t*» he > It *r 

o* to the minnfi* ,un • uf what he «trt» doing in tin* iujit*vt of ih'*t< ( here 

5 There appears to hr unit route -11111 etenolit iw wlrnt I'arelo (idl« l’i 

bemnn ti'uniform)!*, « diffiiw* eiitdv, nut n itmtive, 

1 Bee ftlaivc, (’Imp. X, tm Hiifklietm 
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should he pointed out,,' that between the fact, of orientation to a 
legitimate order and the motives for acting in relation to it. The 
two elements of interest and legitimacy are interwoven in a 
complex way The fact that an order is legitimate in the eyes 
of a large proportion of the community makes it tpiw facto an 
element of the I ntrrensmlage of any one individual, whether 
he himself holds it to he legitimate or not. Hup] swing he does not, 
his action, to he rational, must he none the less oriented to this 
order. This ground has been thoroughly gone over in the dis¬ 
cussion of Durkheim. 

It seems, then, that the best interpretation that can he placed 
on these concepts is that they are pnrtH of a structural framework 
of action. Weber's approach to them, however, is somewhat 
different from that worked out in the analysis of Pareto. It is 
more like Durkheirn’s approach That is, the element of legiti¬ 
macy, which undoubtedly directly corresponds to Durkheim’s 
moral obligation, does not first appear in the form of an ultimate 
end of a particular means-end chain, but as a property of an 
order, that, is, a system of norms, to which particular actions are 
oriented, but which stands in the relation of "condition" rather 
than means or end to the unit act The attitude of the actor to 
these norms may vary; that is, they may, on the one hand, he 
morally neutral conditions to which he orients his action, as he 
would to the availability of any technical menus, or, on the other 
hand, his attitude may lie a " moral" one of acceptance and hence 
an obligation to live up to them, or rejection and a corresponding 
obligation to combat them. 

This is in all essentials the same as Durkhetm’s approach to 
the same phenomena It may, following tin* previous termi¬ 
nology,* he called the institutional approach as distinct from 
the direct action-element approach of Pareto There 1 emerge, 
then, hy this approach three elements: the apparently non- 
uorniative merely factual element of order, usage, the eflieicmiy- 
1101 m element and the legitimacy-norm dement A total concrete 
older normally involves all three ■’ The main task now is to 
analyze each of these to see if it is, in turn, further reducible to 
elements and m what relation these stand to the i,rheme of tho 

1 W**lH*r liiiii-»<ir miLki*« it (|inli- clt-nrly <‘j. Wvrtaeh u GVs , p, 10. 

5 >S u/iru, ('Imp. X, pp .Oil JJ 

*('/ CKpentilly Wirlnch u (Sea, p 17. 



on this analysts it in well to remark on the nature of Welier's 
own course from here on. 

He proceeds to develop step by step a system of idr-al types of 
social relationship. 1 .Starting with three elementary relation* 
conflict ( Kampf), Vrrgnnnn^hnjtung and VrnjrrtU-rhnfttsnfi 7 
he builds them up info more and more complex structures 
culminating in fflich concepts se< church and ..fate It i almnct 
needless to t>ay that the. i* not generali?s‘d theory m the present 
sense at all, but in the development of the other jwj -ability of 
generalizing ronreptunhratioji that of a ’*yel< m of ideal type 
concepts The unit of this systematization in the sorial lelation 
ship. The result i- a scheme of "objectively pn.-ible" lypto of 
social structure. A** such it is a monumental work, unique of it< 
kind in its scope ami refinement, ami a mine for almost any kind 
of empirical research It ha,*, in the empirical «m<, to which 
Weber himself put it, the important r< ..ulf of bringing out into 
clear relief the structural differentiation of institution-. Where 
Durkheitn saw clearly only the functional -*id<- of m dilutions, 
their relation to the determination of individual action, Weber 
saw their structural a .pert on a tremendous ,< nreluteetomc M 
panorama It win. the fine 4 product, of the lu-toiical rehitivi-m 
of the idealistic t radii ton There is no space here to follow through 
this extraordinary type system Certain h.>|hcm of it will be 
discussed later in illustrating the im|Hirlanee of the conse¬ 
quences of the alternative analysis. But the lath r is the main 
concern now. 

It is not necessary to dwell nt any eou-iderahle length upon the 
analysis of what bar* been colled the efficiency-norm element 
But it is worth while to moke certain points, oIhivc all that Weber 
made, even if in slightly different form, all (lie main distinctions 
of structural elements which have appmred in the foregoing 
analysis. In the first place, hw definition of lntrrfmunUtgr fusso- 
ciatcs it directly with ZwrrkratumaltUtl Tin** means that action 
is determined by interest only in so far as it involves adaptation 
of means to given ends, according to objective standards It 

1 See Wxrtnh u Ota., pp. 30 SO for the twdd outline, hut Ihrmighmit Part I 
curried out in morn uin-cial rewperte. 

* Explicit corimderntioii of theuo two emteejiU will lie jKmtpnned until the 
note appended to this chapter in connertum with Toennutt. 
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may be said that this, is what orientation to efficiency-norms i 8 . 
It is true that Weber's concept of Zu-rckmlumnlilnl does riot 
directly abstract from the ultimate-end element But in this 
connection his use of it involves no reference to any specific 
typo of ultimate-end system, nor to it* specific- role The reference 
is wholly to the character of the means-end relationship in a 
given situation, whatever tin* ultimate end-* may bo. These are 
not considered ns variables for the prevent purposes Hence it 
may be concluded that this structural thmmi differs from 
the nwrckrational type precisely in omitting con-id'-ration of the 
character of ultimate ends. It then limmtcs equivalent 1 to the, 
intermediate intrinsic meam-end sector 

But this is not all. The internal differentiation of this sector 
worked out above is also to be found, m essentials, m Weber. 
Ah would be expected this e< clearest in connection with Ins 
discussion of the status of the economic element. Ait inn is, lie 
Kayn, “econninically oriented, m so far a., it 1 . innceriied, accord¬ 
ing to its subjective meaning, with proxi-uui for the desire for 
‘utilities’ ( Nutzlrmturmin )." 3 "Keonorme action t Wtrlsrhnfkn) 
ih a peaceful exercise of power (Vt rfngumj-aj, wall) which is pri¬ 
marily economically oriented The rccotid definition especially 
has a strong concrete-type leaning Blit, ns the first place, it 
explicitly excludes foice as n ineana to i ttmomic action possibly 
other modes of coercion. Secondly, the ojit iitatmu to acquisition 
of utilities exactly corn-ipond-* to tie* above analysis. It is 
intercHting to note that Weber still more explicitly excludes 
the Kpecifie nature of the ultimate ends of this utility-seeking 
element by stating that it must not be taken to be confined to 
coiiHumption wants, since that would rule out "naked acquisi¬ 
tion.” The essential thing is that utilities are actually sought 
after, not why * The importance of this distinction for the 
treatment of capitalism is obvmu- Capitalistic acquisitiveness, 
its .specific limitless character, is not to be explained on economic 
grounds alone 

Moreover, Weber draws essentially the -nine distinction 
between the economic and the technological elements which has 

1 Since it idwi utintracU from the character ml nnv «;pmfir situation 
1 H'utirA u dot , p, 31 
s Ihul 

‘ Ihid t'nfortuimtelv lie does not work out (tie conrrpl of utility further. 
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been made above. 1 He says: "Not every net ion which in rational 
with respect to moan# should be pallet] eronomip. Above all 
‘economy’ xk not identical with "technology,'Rational tech¬ 
nique is any employment of mean** which is ronsciouriy oriented 
to experience and its analyri*. There is thus a technique of 
every kind of action,* i c , it is an element, not n type of actum. 
An economic element enters in only in m far as the comparative 
scarcity of alternative means to a given end becomes relevant 
to the choice between them. This is always a consideration in 
addition to the technological, not in place of it It means that 
the costs of use of a given means for a given end are considered, 
This, in turn, means that their comparative urgency for this and 
alternative ends become** involved. 4 Thus the fundamental 
economic facts are scarcity, adaptation of means to alternative 
ends and cost The economic element involves the weighing of 
the relative urgency of ditTerent uses of a given scarce means, 
which the technological does not 

This gives all the main lines of distinction The only qualifica¬ 
tion is that the statin* of the distinction as a matter of structural 
elements, though strongly suggested, is not clarified, This is 
related to the fact noted in the Inst chapter that Weber took 
the. concepts of economu tie ory no hi** leading ease for the general 
ideal type, hence involving all the methodological difficulties 
found to he inherent in that concept Ihit considering this, and 
the fact that Weber originally approached economies with the 
antitlieoretieal biases of the historical school, he achieved a 
remarkable degree of methodological clarification of the logical 
status of economic theory distinctly superior it may be said, 
to the. majority of present-day orthodox economists. 

The status of coercive junver m Weber in relation to the eco¬ 
nomic factor is a more complicated question than that of the 
technological element A fairly clearly definable line can, however, 
be discerned In the first place, by hunting "economic action" 
to peaceful mean*. Weber, as has been seen, explicitly excluded 
the use of force 6 For the rest in hw systematic treatment he 

1 Chap. VI. 

* End , p. .12, 

* Including, (or instance, prayer and mystical contemplation. 

* ll’irtsc/i, n (If, , n 33 Tins i* surely an unsxjs>i ted place to find an 
apparently independent vermon of the opportunity-cost doctrine 

4 See alao H'lrtarA. u (ie» , p 32 
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clearly separated in different chaptcre, Tin* dwiislogieal Funda¬ 
mentals of Kcnnomp- Life' and Type 1 , of Authority s It is worth 
while, then, to invmtiftnt* he* mnnept of authority ' Hcn\tchafl), 
whieh he clearly did not think of an connotum rat«gnry He 
defines it as “the prollability of •unnfm ntte.lp tn e to 
rnniiiiundft on the pad of si gum group of j« r met "* It is a 
narrower rotin fit than that of j**wir bt/m/i/f whieh in "the 
probability within a w*rinl relation, hip of being able to aeenre 
imeV own rmh, even again.t oppo itn-n "* In the* wide-I sci^a 
power h hy no mean* excluded from She <i«nnitue element of 
relationships, hut authority v In m fur its n *ocnd relationship 
involves eeonoime eoiiMtloratiou-n it p a n*nft<r of agreement, 
not of eomniaiid, on tin* one m« 1«\ ol*t da m e, on the other. 

Of course agreement in tin* on * hy no no are, exclude* m- 
equality of bargaining power, hem «• n* reum ' At the f ame time 
it is perfectly pm. ible to inter into a r» hit ion hip that involves 
Milium-ion to authority by voluntary wgrutiunt Time Welier 
.strongly enipba urns that the Mibj»etion to di upline m the 
capital!* tie enterprise i*q in the itrntu t : • n> >, ••tilffirdimitmn In 
authority although ovi r a hunt'd range The wnrlor nuipt 
obey order,i '■ Hut all tin dm , not atfe* t the ■ ei,trul fact tlint 
authority i* a ejieeifir form of the ex*-r«; of power, involving 
tin* possibility of coercion 

The eotieept of the “ politieril" \V» l« r make, ft ill narrower, 
tying it to authority exerei-.nl within a givui geographical urea, 
on the one hand, and involving tie- application or threat of 
physical coereioit m eu*-e of need, on the other " "Hie important 
distinction between jiohtua! ami mimniii' 1 eh im nt cannot for 
present purposes In- found the far away from tie* r« ntrnl eoneem 
of eeononttes. 

If then, tin* concept of authority la* taken «•* the Hear line 
that Welier draws at the [Hunt where eioiiorme power storw 1 * it 

1 tbtd., pp 31 ff 

8 Ihvl , pp 1 22 jr 

1 I hid , pp ',!K, 1 'IX Inwprrtivi* <i{ %<, hi'thi’r the nttevrr librs the particular 
content of the eoimimrul or mil 

' Ihvl , p 2« 

' thul , p. 123. 

• thul 

1 Unit , ii i!tt 

8 1 tn* even lee of authoritv for Weber nmv In 4 either Wirltchuftmitnl- 
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loaves the following situation: Cnee activities in pursuit of the 
acquisition and distribution of utilities take place in a situation 
involving social relationships, the question arises of the determi¬ 
nation of the power relationship*! of the participants m the 
concrete activities. From the situation involving complete 
equality of bargaining Jtower which seems to have been the start¬ 
ing point of the earlier classical economists, 1 there is a whole 
scries of degrees involving more and more possibility of coercion 
of one party to such a relationship by the other parties. 

Of these power relationships two types may be roughly dis¬ 
tinguished On the one hand, the departure from the completely 
economic norm may be due to the employment of what may be 
called noneconomie means These may lx 1 defined as force, fraud 
and the exercise of authority (in Weber's sense). The upshot of 
Weber's treatment would seem to be to draw, in these terms, the 
line between economic and noneconomie power, taking authority 
as the "mildest" of these means. 1 On the other hand, this still 
leaves open the possibility of inequalities of power, not as a direct 
result of greater productivity, but entering in as a result of taking 
advantage of a liettcr situation, r.g , monopoly, etc , or of greater 
shrewdness and foresight m the use of economic means, that is, 
the securing of voluntary agreements to exchange goods and 
services, 9 

It is over this question that differences about the role of the 
power element, play their principal pari in the history of economic 
thought. At one pole stands the mam classical position resting 
on the postulate of the "natural identity of interests," a position 
which altogether eliminates the coercive element. At the other 
is the, Marxian lyjH’ of economic theory, one of several theories 
that make it the central element. Weber leans rather to the latter 

icrl, concerned with securing utilities, nr Wirttchaftsrdnmil, affecting the dis- 
tnbution of utilities in the community, lint it in not Widncha/tcn ft« such 
The. distinction of these three things is very useful for concrete research. 

1 As Professor F II. Knight says, the great discovery that lay at the basis 
of this development won that of mutual advantage in exchange Sec his 
"Freedom as Fact and Criterion,” Intcrnaiumul Journal of Elk tea, Vol. 30, 
PP 120 ff. 

* Weber tteormi to Itavn little concern with fraud in It in conceptual frame¬ 
work It is im)Misaiblc to go into the question hero. 

• Wlmt Weber aptly ralla "domination through a constellation of inter¬ 
ests.’' Il'ir(«c/i u. pp (KH (KM1, 
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than to the formrr s-rlnml » For the present purpose (which is 
the distinction of the principal M met oral delimit* of action) 
tile issue is one of rxitetlwiry rather than of fundamental prin¬ 
ciple The exclusion of the now miiotnir no are from the intuitions 
of variable* in the system of rtmmme theory • *■« in-, clearly indi¬ 
cated. 51 On the other hand, it t * clearly p<«- ib]< to formulate such 
a nynteni on the pmtufol** of tin- natural ubnhty of interests, 
Whether the element* of < ennojute < <* r« uni -leeild be used to 
define the same nynfem, broadening it, '<ope, or whether they 
require separate systematic formulation mis b<* d< ruled only m 
terms of the results of actual attempt t« do the former There is 
no space here for critical analy.-r. of what attempt!, have, been 
made 

In the meantime it must be -barply tmp!m.*i?/ai that con- 
Hidcrntmns of the logical Mmplidly of a ay-mm of e« onomic theory 
that excludes coercion diould led b>* allow « d to n)»,rim< the enor¬ 
mous empirical importance of oh'ui»h hi retool economic life 
lu the work of the great majority of into ml n oimini *ts this has 
been conspicuously the rare 1 \V« b< r i* imt nbjei t to thin rriti- 
rwiti. He had a deep, alumd fr»g»r, mmuinuMi* . of the unjKir- 
tance of eocrnon m human affair Any - ’udy of Ids political 
writings in Miffuient to ronume one of tbi 1 


Lbuitimatf. Uiuti.n, (“iuiuhwa am> Hr Moms 

It in tune to return to the > urn «pt of 1« giiimntc order, or ns 
it has been put above, legitimacy norm*, sn relation to action 
The way in which Welter deal* v-ith tin* i' of central interest. 
In the first place he mak<c two da.*,- ifn at mil'*, the distinction 
between which is not at first eight nh nt 'l he fir >t s i* ttf modes 
in winch "the legitumuy of an order may be guaranteed " The 

■Of courts he had no cote era »l all *ith Ihc i-jw Ue n , hiocjtlitiCN of 
Marxian cctirmimc theory, oieli a« IM«*»r t)tr**rv of viSm, «urpl*tt xalue, etc 
•As Welter says, “Das ProgUM tier ft* wnlfcam** it i f tl*’« (hist tier 
Wirtachafl aehr Mark Ltilgept ngr >H»i “ HVjseA m •*<-, p .1- 

1 Cj especially till* remark. a) wot l Ilotihii.-t and Noit«r >n thi* ref pretin 
Tuleott Parsons, "Pome Hello lem- ort Ihf Jiti-sir at .) NiCUifti'Biirc of 
Keonomies, 1 ' Quarterly Jtmrimi <>j AV<»n«mrci, Muv, HMI Marshall w 
another eiiitspieittms example 

• See Welier'tt OVstimmcJlr I’nJititrhr .Sctti/frti 
1 fYtrtaeh w Un , p 17 
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second 1 is of reasons why binding legitimacy is attributed to the 
order by the actors 

The basis of the distinction emerges from consideration of the 
actual content of the classifications The guarantee spoken of in 
connection with the first may He purely subjective ( inturhch ), 
in which rase it is In) afTeetual, (5) wiriraiwml or (r) religious. 
Or it may be external, which m«*ans m terms of "interest," certain 
expectations of external cnlt»cquenrea. Tin* terminology here used 
seems somewhat objectionable, but the essential meaning is 
clear. It is a elnwfieaf ion of types of motive, lienee of forces, by 
which actual lulherew e to the norms of the order in question is 
to be. explained. In the terminology of this study it is preferable 
to say that these motives may be classified m disinterested arid 
interested. In the one ease the order is looked upon as an expres¬ 
sion of values, lienee to be lived up to because it is valued for 
itself or for the tallies it expresses. J In the other, its existence is 
part of the situation in which one must act it takes the role of 
morally neutral means or conditions for the actor's own ends. 
Thus a communist who personally does not believe in free speech 
may invoke tin* right to free sja-erh m court to keep himself out 
of jail and thus further his own cause Such a right 3 is part of 
the legitimate order of present society, winch lie uses as means 
to his own ends. W«bei may hi- interpreted as pointing out that, 
oven though interests may morally he quite neutral to tin* order 
they none the 1 »m* may [day a part in guaranteeing it, that is, 
in maintaining its function 

The other classification m on a different plane it is that of the 
motives for w Inch Uytltmncy is ascribed to the order, not why the 
order is upheld in action. Negatively the conspicuous fact is 
that interest drops out entirely. While interest may lie a very 
important reason for conforming to an order, it has nothing to 
do with ascribing legitimacy or illegitimacy -to it. Here only 
the, disinterested motive elements have a place. But Weber’s 
Hube.hussifieation of these is somewhat different from the above. 
It is (a) traditional, (b) afTeetual, (c) wrlrnLwnal and (d) held to 
be legal by positive institution («S alzuny). It does not seem impor¬ 
tant enough to inquire here why Weber eliminated religious 

1 Ibid,, p. io. 

1 Or rnnihated for chain tereaUsl motives. 

* Under curiam rcstriotionB, 
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motives and added traditional. On tins last it may be noted only 
that he, says, “The legitimacy of an order by virtue of the mnhfi. 
cation of tradition is everywhere the most univei-a) and original 
case." 1 This linking of traditionalism with mnchly is a con¬ 
spicuous feature of his treatment of the former throughout, 

It is interesting to note here a shift from the original meaning 
of wcrlratwnal, directly enrrcsjmndmg to that prevmmly noted 
in zwcckratumal Though the term absolute occurs,* m the context 
the important thing seems to in* not the absoluteness but tlu* 
"ultimaey” (in the sense of this study) of the value Thin is 
evident from the fuel that zurckrtUuinal has become identified 
with interest concern with a tiling or per.*on only m ho far as it 
or he may be usable as a means or should 1 m* taken account of 
as an intrinsically relevant condition Wirtrnhuml, on the other 
hand, becomes here identified witli the disinter* >*fetl attitude of 
valuation of a thing for its own sake or ns a direct expression or 
embodiment of an ultimate value, winch hem e ranuot, m so far, 
simply be "used" an a means In other winds tin* distinction of 
zwcckraiwnnt and urrtmtumnt, originally one of hypothetically 
concrete typcn of rational action, has Ht.*pj M d over into one of 
structural elements of action -y ,tem>, r* ropiurible us properties 
of attitudes ()ceurmg in the i miti \t when* it np|« »r< this etuinnt 
hut Is 1 significant 

The fourth category, positive institution of norm* held to lie 
legal, may from the present {Hunt • »f view la* regarded as a cate¬ 
gory of derived legitimacy The lirlu f m legality implies that the 
instituting agency has a right to institute such norms It falls 
for Weber into two subtypes agre« rneut and imp<» itmn {(Iklroy- 
icrung), In the former case, it should he not* d, tie* mere fact that 
persona with interests conn* to an agreement m not enough In 
order that there may he legitimacy there must be an obligation 
assumed to carry out tin* terms of the agreement This will lie 
found to involve one or more of the other three ( lements, hIkivp 
all Wcrtrniumahtnl (in the new sense) The comes tmn of this 
with Durkheiin’s analysis of relations of eontrad i* obvious The 
element of legitimacy m agnenu-nta is a part of Durkheim’s 
"mm-rcmtractual element of contrmt Thu» puiely voluntary 

1 ItVtirti u 1,'ra , (i HI 

1 Belli here mill m llu* < Isnallii ution in tt'emli u */•# , j> 1? 

‘iS'upra, Chaji VIII 
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agreement is the hunt mg rase where the element of legitimacy is 
reduced to a minimum. But this by no means implies that it is 
eliminated 

At the present moment it ia not proposed to go further into 
the mutual relation* of tradition, affect and Wcrhaliunahtat (in 
the second M-me, which will be employed from now on). But 
already the analysis hie. gone far enough to justify certain con- 
clu*uoit‘< legitimacy c< fur Weber a quality of an order, that is, 
of a system of norm* governing eonduet, or at least to which 
action may (or nmai l be oriented. This quality is imputed to the 
order by those acting m relation to it Doing so involves taking a 
given type of attitude toward the norms involved which may be 
characterized as one of disinterested acceptance. To put the 
matter somewhat differently, for one who holds an order to be 
legitimate, living up to its rules becomes, to this extent, a matter 
of moral obligation 

Thus Weber has arrived at the same point Durkheim reached 
when he interpreted constraint as moral authority. Moreover, 
Weber has approached the question from the same point of view, 
that of an individual thought of as acting in relation to a system 
of rules that constitute conditions of Ins action. There has 
emerged from the work of both men the same, distinction of 
altitude elements toward the rules of such an order, the interested 
and the disinterested In both eases a legitimate order is con¬ 
trasted with a situation of the uncontrolled play of interests 1 
Both have eoneentiated their special attention on the latter 
element. Hindi a parallel is not, likely to be purely fortuitous. 2 

But the parallel extends much farther. The question arises 
whether it is necessary to leave the analysis of the motive ele¬ 
ments involved m legitimacy at the pluralism of the three 
mentioned in Weber's classification 3 or whether it is possible to 
find in Weber any indication of a more general unifying concep¬ 
tion ill terms of which all three may he related to each other 
Such a unifying principle is undoubtedly present in the concept 
of charisma. 

1 Of. Wirltch a. fr'r* , p. n-IK 

1 The fact Unit belli liml juristic training probably has something to do 
with tlie niinilnntv "f their nppnmelieH m so far as they differ from that of 
Pareto 

’Tradition, affect, WertratumaliMt 
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Weber himself deals with this concept in a number of different 
contexts 1 which involve rather sharp differences of emphasis 
There is, however, a definite thread of continuity running through 
them all which consists precisely in the relation of charisma to the 
concept of legitimacy. Tracing this will involve come interpreta¬ 
tion beyond simple, exposition, but it is of the sort that is un¬ 
avoidable in such a situation. 

The conception has already been dealt with briefly in connec¬ 
tion with Weber's religions tyjxtlogy 2 There it was noted that 
Weber takes as his point of departure the contract with routine 
( AUtag ). Charisma is, then, a quality of things and persons by 
virtue of which they are specifically set apart fiom the ordinary 
the everyday, the routine ’ It is interesting to note that Weber 
on several occasions specifically contrasts charisma with the 
economic element It is, as such, " r.pt ztjl -i h milu'luifhfnmd "* 

This apartness is what eharactenr.es charismatic things or 
persons. It is hence not immediately related as such to action— 
it is a quality of concrete things, persons, a< ts, etc But a hint of 
the relation to action is given m the kind of attitude men take 
toward charismatic things or persons Weber applies a number of 
terms, hut two may lie singled out Applied to a person the, 
charismatic quality is exemplary (iwbt/dhr/ip jomething to be 
imitated. At the same time recognition of it, as an exceptional 
quality lending prestige and authority i* a duty.* The charismatic 
leader never treats those who resist him or ignore him, within 
the scope of his claims, ius anything but delinquent m duty. On 
the basis of tins characterization it seems legitimate to conclude 
that charisma implies a specific attitude of respect, and that this 
respect is like that owed to a recognized duty It is clearly the 
ritual attitude of Purkheim: charismatic authority is a phase of 
moral authority. 

1 The principal points nrc H'lWir/i u (It* , pp HU 1 IS, 227 ff, 250-261; 
042-049; 709 -77H, ReUgiimssmuilogit, Vol I, pp Un-H -gOil 

* Supra, Chnp XV, pp fiiH ff 

5 Routine tiers clearly linen mil mean that ImlnlnnHv performed but 
rather "profane ” Morning prayers, though i nrried out daily, lire not AlUag 

* Wulnch u Orn., p. 142 Compare Purkhrim'H r Oileiuent, "IrfilHir is the 
profane ortivitv par excellence," quoteil rIkivc, Chap XI 

6 Wirtxch u (its , p, MO 

* Ibid 
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In other words, charisma is directly linked with legitimacy, is 
indeed the name in Weber’s system for the source of legitimacy 
in general. The principal difficulty of the concept arises from the 
fact that he did not, apparently, originally conceive it in these 
general terms in relation to a scheme of the structure of action 
It was, lather, conceived of in terms of a much more specific 
theory of social change and developed from there. There has 
already boon occasion to develop the theory m terms of its most 
important empirical example for Weber, the role of the prophet. 1 

The main context is that of a break in a traditional order 
Hence two of the most prominent aspects of the concept charisma 
—its association with antitraditionalism as its revolutionary 
character 2 and its particularly close association with a specific 
person, a leader The prophet is thus the leader who sets himself 
explicitly and consciously against the traditional order—or 
aspects of it—and who claims moral authority for his position, 
whatever the tei ms in which he expresses it, such as divine will 
It is men's duty to listen to him and follow his commands or his 
example. In tins connection it is also important to note that the 
prophet is one who feels himself to be reborn He is qualitatively 
different from other men in that he is in touch with or the instru¬ 
ment of a source of authority higher than any which is established 
or any to which obedience can be motivated by calculation of 
advantage 

If the concept of charisma is oriented to this particular context, 
then the essential problem is that of the relation of prophetic 
charisma to the legitimacy of the ordeis which govern everyday 
life In Ihis revolutionary sense, Weber holds, charisma is in the 
nature of the case a temporary phenomenon. For the message of 
the prophet to become embodied in a permanent everyday struc¬ 
ture, to become institutionalized, it must undergo a fundamental 
change. In this process the authority that the prophet exercises 
by virtue of his personal charisma may develop in one of two 
directions—a traditionalized or a rationalized structure 3 

The crucial point in the concrete development comes with the 
question of succession at the passing of the original charismatic 

‘Supra, Chap. XV, pp M7tf. 

* WxrUch, u, Gen,, p. 750. 

s 8oo m general t bid , Part IT I, Chap, X, Die Umbildung dca Charisma 
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leader. It is not necessary to go into the varum** concrete, ways in 
which the situation may, more or less r.urw-fnlly, he met. Only 
the two main outcomes will he noted. In the one ease the charis¬ 
matic quality is transferred arenrdmg to one of a number of 
passible rules, from one concrete jier-mi (nr group of persons) to 
another. The most usual, though by no means the only possible 
instance is hereditary rharimna (Erbehnrutmn) 1 * * Then the element 
of saerednCKM, tin* qualification for certain functions, inheres in 
the. particular concrete person hy virtue of his birth, an act 
within the given sphere becomes legitimate hy virtue of the fact 
that he performs it 

The correlate of this is some definition of the norm embodying 
the prophet's mission. In tins ease it takis the form of a tradi- 
tiormlized system of norms (ft “acred law) winch carry the same 
quality of sanctity, of charisma, as the jhtmiii of the ruler. In 
this way there arise what are for Weber the two main charac¬ 
teristics of traditional authority 5 a traditional body of norms 
held sacred and unalterable and, irithni the margin of freedom 
left open by these and the possibility of their interpretation, an 
area of arbitrary personal authority of the rub r, legitimized by 
his generally charismatic personal quality Hy this process, 
from being tho specifically r<\ olutionary force charisma 
becomes, on the contrary, the specific “auction of immobile 
traditionalism 5 

The, alternative to tins mode of roulimzatiori i** a line of 
development which involves thinking of the charismatic quality 
as objectified and hence capable of divorce from the particular 
concrete person It then becomes either 4 (<;) transfemhle or (6) 
obtainable hy a person hy hi*, own efforts or, finally, (r) not a 
quality of a person as such at all hut of an office, or of an institu¬ 
tional structure without reference to personal qualities The first 
two still tie it to particular persons, even though they are not 
independent prophets or blood descendant* of them In the third 
case, however, charisma become* inherent only m the office or 
the objective system of rules. It is hardly necessary to note that 
this is the rond which leads to bureaucratic organization and 

1 Gtnhlchnntinn Is a Kiihlvpi* nf tins. 

1 ('/ Wirtsch u (fen , pp 1,'JO ff 

4 Ihul , p. 774 

4 I trill , p 771 
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“legality” as the standard of legitimacy. The essential point is 
that the quest of the source of legality always leads back to a 
charismatic element, whether by apostolic succession, revealed 
law (Calvin’s Geneva), divine right or a general will. 

Thus it is evident that what changes in the shift from revolu¬ 
tionary prophecy to traditional or rational everyday authority 
is not the quality charisma as such but its concrete modes of 
embodiment 1 and its relations to other elements of the particular 
concrete complex Indeed Weber’s fullest treatment of legitimacy 2 
leaves no doubt that there is no legitimate order without a charis¬ 
matic element In traditionalism this is always given in the sanc¬ 
tity of tradition. 2 This involves more than the mere fact that 
things simply have been done in a certain way and people consider 
it “a good thing” to continue in the same way There is a definite 
duty to do them in the traditional way. Similarly in a rational 
bureaucratic structure there must always be a source of the 
legality of its order which is, in the last analysis, charismatic. 
Finally, the same is true of preprophetic traditionalism 1 

Thus defined chaiisma covers a field considerably broader 
than what is generally called religion. But it has already been 
noted that the probable genesis of the conception in Weber’s 
own mind started from the role of the prophet in the more 
specifically religious sense. What then, is its relation to religion? 
To answer this question it is necessary to go back to the place of 
charisma in primitive religion As was noted 6 in that connection 
the special apartness of the quality of charisma is correlated with 
the conception of a world of supernatural entities in the specific 
sense of the above discussion. 8 Indeed, this sense of the super¬ 
natural is nothing but the ideological correlate of the attitude of 
respect. Corresponding to the dualism of attitude, which has been 
found running through the thought of both Durkheim and Weber, 
between that of morally neutral utilitarian use and moral or 

1 Regarded as a variable, the element itself remains unchanged through a 
range of different values 

J Ibid , pp 042 ff. This section is probably unfinished, as are many in 
this work 

1 In speaking of traditionalism Weber almost always uses the term sacred 
(heihg) 

1 Supra, Chap XV, pp. 505-600. 

6 Supra, Chap. XV, p 506 

8 And, note, only in this specific sense 
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ritual respect, if* out* of " worlds" or systems of entities—in this 
most general sense, one of nature and the supernatural. 1 

Weber lias defined religious action no action in relation to 
supernatural entities thus connived. Then in the broadest 
possible acnae religious ideas might be defined an any conceptions 
men have of these supernatural entities and their relations to 
man and to nature. Then on the ‘•yirilxihe level the question oi 
meaning begins to in* involved Events do not merely "happen” 
and "happen to" men, but they may he interpreted as having a 
meaning in the sense of syinlutlizing or expres-mg the actions, 
will or other aspects of supernatural entities. 

One further logical link h necessary to complete the chain. 
The diBou«ninn of Durkhemi',- treatment of religion brought out 
the central role of the active attitude of men toward the non- 
empincal aspects of the muvenc. In terms of Weber's ideas this 
relation may he analysed suinvVihat further Weber's religions 
"intercuts" 5 may he liehl to he another name for these, active 
attitudes The religious elements of action are concerned with 
men's relations to supernatural entities, Religious interests 
define the directions of the*** activities, the end* men may hope 
to accomplish by means of llie-e nets 

On the "primitive" level religion > actions remain a more or 
leas uniutegrated series of arts m puMiit of particular interests 
The world of supernatural entit iis is not it-elf integrated into a 
fully rationalized system 8 Anording to the exigencies of life 
as they arise and to the supernatural facilities provided in the 
traditional culture, these intere. ts are defined and pursued. 
Here the question of the influence of religious ideas 4 is a difficult 
one. It ih probably safest to speak of ideas, interests, value atti¬ 
tudes and acts ns a single comphx m which relations of priority 

1 When Durkin im rejected the clcfunlum of religion ns concerned with 
twpcrnnlural tliingn, the com ejit of Mipernotur d w»- n diff< rent one from 
that, used here The latter i«, as should he i vuh lit, t ulireK eim-istent with 
Durkliemi’a theoretical jMoulion 

1 The use of this term in l«ith tln« context nod the nhove context where it 
m contrasted with ilemiterc toil is ronfmiug It is rt tamed here hcrauM 1 it is 
Wcbei's own usage Interest in the religious euiili xt, however, ik equivalent 
to a combination of the tratiH eudi iilnl eiuli mid iillitimle value attitudes 
of the above dbti iionion 

’This is naturally a matter of iltgrte A tompletelv umntcgrated system 
would Heart ely < 'institute a religion t'f Dtirklicim'nih (nation 

* Wliii h aie pmourilv of the order of "myth " f'/ «t,j/iu, ('Imp XI, p. 426. 
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are exceedingly difficult to establish. Weber does not make a very 
great contribution to this question 

On the prophetic level, however, he has contributed very 
greatly to clarifying the relationships 1 He has shown that, once 
the attempt to rationalize the meaning of the world into a 
rationally consistent system has been started in a given direc¬ 
tion there is an immanent dialectic of this process of rationaliza¬ 
tion' It may go at a more or less rapid pace; in one or several 
respects it may in a given development be carried to more or less 
mdical conclusions or stopped at different points But the main 
outline is clear There is a limited number of mutually exclusive 
possibilities. 

In the discussion of Durkhcim religious ideas were treated in 
the main negatively, as ideas concerned with the nonempirical 
aspects of the world. Weber’s results make it possible to define 
them more closely They are ideas concerning not merely how 
the world works, hut why in a teleological sense; they concern the 
"meaning” of the world. From this point of view religious ideas 
are inseparably bound up with human interests and vico versa 
Weber has shown how the. problem of evil, especially suffering, 
foims a central starting point for the formulation of the question 
of meaning. Conversely, what human religious interests can 
bo, comes to be defined in terms of the conception of the meaning 
of the world 

This mutual relation is not altogether a completely relativistic 
circle. It is possible to say, in general, what kind of meaning 
and of interest is involved. The meaning is just that involved in 
the above teleological sense If a friend is killed in an automobile 
accident the “how” is usually fairly clear in a scientifically 
satisfying sense It is true that our knowledge of the physiology 
of death is by no moans complete—and the friend of the deceased 
is not likely to be in possession of more than a small fi action of 
that knowledge. But this is not what is problematical to him 
It is rather the “why” in a sense relative to a system of values 
The question is, what purpose or value could his death serve? 
In this Bense such an occurrence iB apt to be felt as particularly 
meaningless 

The “meaning” in question, then, is that which is relevant 
to a tolcological value context, not to a scientific explanatory 
context. The interests are those in the ultimate-value achieve- 

1 Cf note appended to Chap XIV, supra 
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mcnt* with which wo identify ourselves In this connection it 
must ho notocl that tho religious ideas Weber is primarily con¬ 
cerned with aro tint as mHi cxrluMvoIy value ideas, or ends of 
action They arc ratlior rationalized interpretations of the mean¬ 
ing of the world, iiieludmg a complete metaphysical Hyatem 
Out of these fundamental mi-taphyufal portuhitc«, then, into 
he derived what meaning the world ran have for man and, from 
this, in turn, what his ultimate values can "meaningfully" b e , 

It in rather that such idea*- ritualize religious interests---hence 
define ultimate ends and through them mfluenee action. Their 
functional role may he thought of as analogous to that of 
institutions. 1 

They do not themselves constitute ends of action hut rather a 
framework of ideal conditions under which ends may he pursued. 
What concrete ends will make m-hm* depend* on what is the 
structure of this framework But for it to evert, an influence on 
actum it pi osuppoM's certain typical interests of men The 
principal one relevant m the present contest is the interest in 
giving their life a meaning Correlative with this is the fact that 
all men respect or hold tarred certain thing < The variations arc 
not m this buMc fart itself hut in the concrete content of the 
sacred. 

While the quest for a meaning of file world leads to one of the 
possible metaphysical po*itioir., this is most emphatically not 
to he interpreted to mean that either the attitude of respect or 
the human interests cm relative* with Mich a theory are meta¬ 
physical entities They an* strictly oh,,enable empirical facts, 
Man is an entity that in relation to his nature and the kind of 
situation in which he is placed i*. known to develop metaphysical 
interpretations of his world But whether lie is this kind of 
entity or is placed in this kind of Mtuatmn is not a metaphysical 
question hut a question of fact. The jkimUoii taken here, derived 
above all from Durkheim and Weber, is to he criticized and 
defended on empirical grounds. 

It is now possible, to make a reinterpretation of charisma. It 
is the quality which attaches to men and things by virtue of their 
relations with the "supernatural," that is, with the nonempirical 
aspects of reality in so far as they lend teleological "meaning" 
to men's acts and the events of the world Charisma is not a 

1 In Weber's terms defmnMn mm "forma of legitimate order." 
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metaphysical entity but a strictly empirical observable quality 
of men and things in relation to human acts and attitudes 

Though its scope is broader than the religious in the usual sense 
there is inherent in the concept a religious reference That is, 
men’s ultimate-value interests arc in the nature of the case 
inseparably linked to their conceptions of the supernatural, in 
this specific sense. It is hence through this religious reference 
that charisma may serve as the source of legitimacy. That is to 
say, there is an inherent solidarity between the things we respect 
(whether they be persons, or abstractions) and the moral rules 
governing intrinsic relations and actions. This solidarity is con¬ 
nected with the common reference of all these things to the 
supernatural and our conceptions of our own ultimate values 
and interests that are bound up with these conceptions of the 
supernatural. The distinction between legitimacy and charisma 
can be stated, in general terms as follows: Legitimacy is the 
narrower concept in that it is a quality imputed only to the 
norms of an order, not to persons, things or “imaginary” 
entities, and its reference is to the regulation of action, pre¬ 
dominantly in its intrinsic aspects Legitimacy is thus the 
institutional application or embodiment of charisma. 

In concluding this discussion it is interesting to point out 
explicitly the, extraordinarily close correspondence of Durkheim 
with Weber both in approach to this range of problems and in 
treatment of them In spite of their differences—Weber’s absorb- 
tion in the problems of social dynamics and Durkheim’s almost 
complete indifference to them, Weber’s concern with action and, 
Durkheim’s with knowledge of reality—in the basic conceptual 
framework at which they arrive their results are almost identical. 
The identity applies at at least two strategic points—the dis¬ 
tinction of the moral and non-moral motives of action in relation 
to norms, and the distinction between the quality of norms as 
such (Weber—legitimacy; Durkheim—moral authority) and the 
broader element of which this is a “manifestation” (Weber— 
charisma; Durkheim—sacredness) The correspondence is the 
more striking in that the two started from opposite poles of 
thought—Weber from historical idealism, Durkheim from highly 
self-conscious positivism. Moreover, there is no trace whatever 
of mutual influence. There is not a single reference in the works 
of either to those of the other. It may be suggested that such an 
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agreement is most, readily explained iw a matter of correct 
interpretation of the same ela-« of fact,a. 

Finally the nnrrr.-jKmdmre extends to the Mietologistie theorem, 
not only the theorem itself hot tlm particular mode of its state- 
ment. It will be remembered that Durkheim'.s views on this 
subject were charged with being "made in Germany.” 1 - It has 
already been noted how extremely unlikely that is. But m the 
present context the relevant fact m that Weber wins in conscious 
and explicit revolt against mint of tin* prevailing organieism of 
German social theory which he largely identified with the 
intuitionist methodology that he criticized mi severely. As 
against the realism of this trend, he was almost a militant racial 
nominalist A great deal of the German iwh-inic against him has 
been based on this fact a 

Weber ruthle u> -ly discarded from his work all nonempineal 
entities. The only frits/ with which lie will have anything to do 
is a matter of empirically observable attitudes and ideas which 
can he directly related to the understandable motivation of 
action But m spite of this fact lie definitely lake, a sociologistic 
position. For one of his mo d fundamental re*tilts is that of the 
dominant social role of religious idea- and value altitudes— 
specific embodiments or values of chan .in.* which are tommon 
to the members of a great social movi-mnit oi a whole society, 
Indeed only in so far as the attitudes denied fiom the doctrines 
of karma and transmigration are common to all Hindus is 
caste legitimized, and only m -o fur as the Protestant ethic was 
common to large numbers was flare adequate motivation to 
rational ascetic mastery over ev« ryday life A society can only 
lie subject to a legitimate order, and thereinto can lie on a non- 
biological level something other than a balance of power of 
interests, only in so fur as there are nimtimn value attitudes in the 
society 

'Phis, again, is exactly where Durkheirn emerged in lus inter¬ 
pretation of the possible meaning of the social reality It is what is 
/“//aftei Weber’s ontin-ni of the historical organieism of German 
idealistic thought Weber’s individualistie treatment of charisma 
in connection with the role of the prophet in no way touches this 

1 Su/uii, C'hap VIII, It >11)7 

i Tlu> must (xlrcmc disc w Hpitnn'n review of HVtur/iu/t uiul llrselRchaJt, 
(See Iiih Tul> kik/ hIn nitvjt Wutaenneliufl 
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fundamental point. It merely serves to correct the principal 
defect which has been found in Durkheim’s own statement due 
to his lingering sociologistic positivism. This was the implica¬ 
tion that the empirical role of the value element was confined to 
sanctioning the institutional status quo. Weber, on the contrary, 
through his theory of prophecy and of the processes of routiniza- 
tion of charisma shows still another side of the picture. His 
position is not in the least in conflict with Durkheim’s, but merely 
provides a further extension of its application which Durkheim 
failed to develop This advance was due, above all, to Weber’s 
comparative perspective and his correlative preoccupation with 
problems of social change. 

Two other points should be mentioned before leaving the 
concept of charisma It has already been noted 1 that Weber 
did not hold that the fully rationalized Bystems of ideas with 
which his comparative analysis of religion were concerned were, 
in the sharply formulated ideal-typical form in which he pre¬ 
sents them, actually present in the minds of the great masses of 
the people he claims havo been influenced by them These 
rationalizations constitute polar-type cases-—“exaggerations” 
almost—of the meaningful tendencies implicit in mass attitudes. 
This circumstance gives a clue to the general direction of interpre¬ 
tation of his views on the role of ideas and value elements It 
will be remembered that among the motives of attribution of 
legitimacy to an order 2 he distinguished affectual and werirational. 
The latter may be interpreted as referring to the formulation 
of the rational-type case In harmony with the residual character 
of the category of affect, the affectual motive may be interpreted 
at least to include value elements in so far as they fall short of 
complete and consistent rational formulation 

This is particularly indicated by the close relation between 
the terms in which “affectuality” and charisma are character¬ 
ized, 3 which makes it legitimate to conclude that Weber’s 
“affect” is, in this respect, the counterpart of Pareto’s “senti¬ 
ment” and the ultimate-value attitude employed in this study 
The distinction between this concept and Wertrationalitdt is the 

1 See Chap XVI, p 006 

1 Supra, p. 650 

a “Affectual faith” ib in the "validity of the newly revealed or the exem¬ 
plary.” Wtrlschafl. u Gea , p 10. 
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counterpart of that in Pareto between flu* polar type of "resi¬ 
due," which if* a principle clearly formulated and unambiguous 
and a "sentiment," or in the terminology u-cd here, an ultimate 
end and an ultimate-value attitude. The principal importance 
of this distinction in hi note that it mean* that for Weber also 
the role of the value element.! e* w>f limited to the exceptional 
case of the clear, logical formulation <>f metaphysical ideas and 
ultimate ends Departure* from the rational norms are nut to bn 
interpreted ipnn fnrt» tv< evidence of the role of psychological 
factors. Indeed the concept chnremm i.« ko formulated as apucifi- 
cally not to involve this limitation 

Unfortunately, Weber doe.* not give any extended analysis of 
the relations involved To a certain extent doubtle-n ideas must 
he regarded us month stations of the eailie basic elements aa are 
attitudes and nets But they are not wlmlh a function of senti¬ 
ments The cognitive element is* certainly an indispensable 
independent element, however imperfectly rationalized. It is a 
function of true, not purely imaginary a-porta of reality But even 
less ho than in the ru„-c of scientific ideas m p wholly this. As 
Weber shows, in the direction of intere-t and of the ways of 
putting the problems of the meaning of the world, a subjective 
demonl is involved. In working this nut a concept of Wrrtbnie- 
hung would become involved Indeed tln< i* the starting point 
for a Wuixrimiizwtogu' of inelapliyit al ami leligunis ideas, an the 
concept of HVrtfw whnnq m Iih scientific methodology wan for 
one of Hcientifie ideas. 'Hu* most general *tatenient i« that non- 
empirieal rimlity (with particular reference to the teleological 
problem of meaning), our cognitive i ora eptmie* of it, nonrational- 
ized value attitudes and the structure uf th>‘ situations m which 
wo act and about which we think, are eh meats in a relation of 
mutual inlerdejiendenee Upon each other. But thin in more, a 
statement of the problem than a solution. Such a solution would 
he beyond the srojie of this study. It is one of the most funda¬ 
mental fields for future analytical and empirical study. 1 WeixTs 
importance lies in opening it up and formulating the elements of 
the problem in a way that promises to lead to tangible results. 
It lay on the frontiers of bin thought a 

1 No further ftimlvsin is attempted tiers A broad statement of tlie problem 
of the role of ulcus is made in the note appended to (’Imp \IV, supra, 

3 As tin* residual character of tlie concept of sffc* t nhnww 
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Ritual 

The one great exception to the remarkable correspondence of 
Weber and Durkheim m the basic categories of their sociological 
treatment of religion, is that of ritual. This element, so central 
for Durkheim has, curiously enough, no explicit place in Weber’s 
system of concepts It would, indeed, be a serious blow to the 
thesis of the essential similarity of the conceptual schemes of 
these two men if it turned out either that Weber had ignored the 
empirical facts of ritual entirely, or that he had put an interpreta¬ 
tion on them radically inconsistent with that of Durkheim 

This is not, however, the case On the contrary, though these 
elements are not explicitly brought together by Weber to con¬ 
stitute a theory of ritual, there are present in his thinking all the 
principal elements of a theory very close to that of Durkheim 
All of them have been encountered in previous parts of the dis¬ 
cussion. It remains here to discuss them in their relevance to this 
particular phenomenon 

In the first place, a glance back over the above treatment of 
Weber’s comparative sociology of religion will immediately show 
that he by no means ignored the empirical facts of ritual, above 
all magic, but was vitally concerned with them. One of his two 
main directions of rationalization lay in the elimination of magical 
elements, 1 In his discussion of the failure of both the Chinese 
and the Indian religious ethics to develop a thoroughgoing 
rationalization of practical conduct, he laid great stress on the 
fact that both failed to attack the great mass of popular magic 
even though the elite themselves abstained from participation 
The Puritan ethic, on the other hand, was characterized by a 
deep-rooted hostility, especially to magic, hut also to ritual in 
general To attribute sacredness to the means invoked was 
idolatry, and magic challenged the finality of the divine order 
which was an expression of God’s will. Only where interference 
with it was revealed, as in the actions of predestined saints, was 
it to be assumed The only rituals allowed to remain were those 
thought to be directly sanctioned by revelation, namely, baptism 
and communion 2 

1 Entzauberung der Well Sen especially Rdigiontisoziologu', Vol I, pp. 
512-613 

1 The Asiatic. religious ethics may woll have transcended magic They 
never turned against it to root it out. 
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Secondly thin failure to root out ritual, especially magic, is 
unquestionably very closely connected in Weber’s mind with the 
failure to break through traditionalism. 1 This is, so evidently the 
ease that it may well be suspected that traditional action is the 
principal category in Weber’s thinking where ritual is to be found 
hiding. But is this merely a suspicion, or is them further evidence 
for it? 

There unquestionably is evidence of this. In the first place, 
it has several times boon noted that Weber frequently applies 
the adjective sacred 5 to tradition. Indeed it is scarcely possible to 
s]M*ak of traditionalism as an element of bis thought without 
this reference, for only with it docs it become a form of legitimate 
order. Also it is only in this connection that it plays an Important 
role in Weber’s analytical scheme. For Durkheim ritual practices 
were 11 practices m relation to sacred things " Since sacredness, or 
the ritual attitude, is an essential characteristic, of ritual, one 
source of the saereduess of tradition may well be that part of it, 
at least, is ritual tradition. 

But the analysis may be pushed still farther The concept of 
charisma, which is almost another name for saereduess, or for its 
source, is dheetly associated with both prcprophctie and post- 
prophetic, traditionalism. The Iraditionnhwitum of a prophetic 
doctrine or message t« precisely a process of trunsfeitmee of the 
charismatic quality from the person of the prophet to tradi- 
lionahml norms and beams of authority The association of 
charisma and traditionalism is most intimate There is no icason 
why this should not he applied to ritual 

But there is one, fund link in the chain After the fust, the maim 
stuge of the embodiment of charisma, the question of meaning 
arises and with it symbolism enters into the picture The things 
and events which have a meaning, then, are to he interpreted for 
this purpose as symbolic representations of .supernatural entities 
That is the source of the sanctity of these sacred tilings. They 
acquire, by virtue of tins fact, a rhnruitmhc quality Certainly 
among these “tilings" and events which are meaningful symbols 
of “supernalmid” entities are included actions In mi far, then, 
is tins not piecisely I hirklicim’s definition of 1 dual as “ actions in 
relation to sacred things"? Indeed this is just Weliei's definition 

1 In the different liruiu'hea of Cliriutmuit) tins relation is most striking. 

’ Hi tlty 
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of a religious act except for the fact that Weber substitutes 
"supernatural entity” for "sacred thing”—that is, the 
thing symbolized for the symbol. 1 Moreover, fundamental 
to Weber’s view is the most important thing in Durkheim’s, 
the role of the symbolic relation. One could hardly ask for closer 
correspondence 

Finally, Weber holds that the first and universal effect of the 
entrance of symbolism into the situation is the stereotyping of 
tradition. Hence with this link with traditionalism the circle is 
closed But why this intimate association between ritual, symbol¬ 
ism and traditionalism? Ritual involves both symbolism and 
sacred ness The element of sacredness forbids drawing an act 
into the ordinary utilitarian calculations of advantage—by virtue 
of that alone it would cease to be sacred 2 Hence once a practice 
is “proved” efficacious, it becomes immediately stereotyped 
Moreovci, the symbolic element, especially in so far as it enters 
into the means-end relationship, makes it highly undesirable 
that it be subjected m intnnsic terms to rational criticism. For in 
so far as the relationship is symbolic it will by definition fail to 
meet such criticism. 

In a context of action, which inherently implies the attempt to 
achieve ends, it may safely bo assumed that the idea that it docs 
not matter what ends are employed is deeply repugnant to the 
actor. 3 In the field of rational techniques an element of stability 
is provided by the objective intrinsic elements of the means-end 
relationship and the character of means and ends. At the same 
time there is no inherent obstacle to the alteration of such tech¬ 
niques in response to increasing knowledge of these intrinsic 
relationships. When ritual elements enter in there is a different 
situation The sacredriess, or meaning of sacred things is not an 
intrinsic, empirically observable property of them but something 
superimposed, a symbolic meaning Similarly in so far as the 
means-end relationship is symbolic, there is then no intrinsic 
stabilizing element These symbols can only function when the 
convention is accepted, that is, when they are traditionally 

1 In one possible symbolic relation Supra, Chap. V, p 211; XI, p 419. 

1 Cf “The sacred m that which is specifically unalterable!,’’ cited above 
from Wirluchaft u Oca., p, 231. 

’That would bo ft “frivolity" incompatible with the “vie sCriou.se’’ of 
winch Durklienn speaks. Forrnea SUmenlatrea, p. 540 
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stereotyped Traditionalism is the stabilizing element of symbolic 
relationships.' 

Thin and not any incompatibility of philosophical doctrine is 
it may be suggested, the mam basis of the conflict between 
science and religion The spirit of science is inherently that of 
critical skepticism in intrinsic empirical terms while, on the other 
hand, religion cannot do without symbolism. 1 2 

But, however this may be, there is undoubtedly a place in 
Weller's system for an element of the structure of action which 
involves charisma, and at the same time falls outside the ordinary 
intrinsic means-end analysis, above idl through the fact that it 
involves symbolic elements in particular ivays These, are the 
essential features of Durkheim's treatment of ritual for purposes 
of analysis of the structure of action The correspondence between 
the two is complete 3 

It is true that Weber did not develop a theory of the function of 
ntual at all comparable to Durkheim's. This and the fact that its 
analytical place was implicit rather than explicit is due primarily 
to Welier's focus of empirical interest. That is, he was concerned 
primarily with the dynamic aspect of religion embodied in the 
two aspects of charisma (in its prophetic embodiment) and 
rationalization. In tins context the significance of traditionalism 
was mainly negative It was that which stood m the way of these 
dynamic forces He was not particularly concerned with "why”; 
to establish the fact that traditionalism had this effect was 
adequate for ins purposes, lienee lie did not pursue the analysis 
of traditionalism very far. It is significant that the lines of thought 
that have, furnished the material for the above interpretation 
have been taken mainly from the section on the sociology of 
religion in Wirtxchajl und (it'wlhchufl , where Weber attempted a 
systematic, discussion of religion Had lit* pursued this farther on 
the basis of a generalized system of theory, this conception of 
ritual would undoubtedly have become explicit But lie did not 
And for the purposes of his empirical research on the relations of 

1 rn the case of language ns in every cither 

3 Tho application of tliin to Pareto's eyries Is obvious Her alcove, Chap, 
VII. 

3 It should he obvious that the relation IHirkticim established between 
ritual and the noeml, i.e., the common value element, also applies to Weber. 
Tho above discussion of charisma is sufficient evidence. 
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religious ethics and capitalism, ho did not need to The results of 
this analysis only serve to confirm his conclusions m that context, 
not to alter them 

It almost goes without saying that for Weber as for the other 
writers here dealt with the factors formidable in nonsubjective 
terms, heredity and environment, play their part in the deter¬ 
mination of concrete action This is true both in the role of 
ultimate means and conditions of action and in the role of the 
sources of ignorance and error—the nonrational psychological 
factors in failure to attain and deviations from the rational norm. 
Nowhere does Weber take an extreme position denying the 
possibility of an important actual role for these elements His 
own attention, however, is not focused on the analysis of this 
role, but on that of the other elements which have been discussed 
It is merely mentioned here for the sake of completeness and to 
protect Weber against the unfounded charge of denying their 
role He combated at many points exaggerated claims to complete 
determinism in terms of those factors But he was open-minded 
as to the possibility of their providing significant elements of 
explanation on any particular problem. 1 

M ATTKiiR of Taste 

Finally, before this part of the discussion is brought to a close 
attention may be called to one. further question which lies on the 
frontier of both the pioscnt analysis and that of all the writers 
treated in this study. Here it will only be introduced, it will 
receive some further consideration in the note appended to this 
chapter, in connection with Tommies It will be remembered that 
Weber’s scheme, with which this mam analysis of Ins systematic 
theory started, contained not only two elements, efficiency norms 
of rationality and legitimacy norms, but also a third, usage 
(. Brauch ). Is this merely a chance formulation or will it repay 
investigation? Apparently being peripheral to Weber's own 
interest it is not central to any of his major concepts or conclu¬ 
sions But none the less one line of thought associated with it 
is worth a brief development. 

It will be remembered that the term usage was used to refer to 
uniformities of action in so far as they could not be held to involve 
either of the above two types of norm The probability of a 

1 See especially Wirlschafl, u Oca , pp. 0 ff. 
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uniformity is Riven "purely through actual practice ”> This is, 
like the definitions of affectual and traditional action, a somewhat 
indefinite formulation. 

It might be inferred that it applied primarily to the uniformities 
of “automatism,” the results of instinct, habit, etc. This inter¬ 
pretation, however, seems to he excluded by the fact that Weber 
quite explicitly limits his conceptual scheme, to action in ho far 
as it can ho referred to subjectively understandable motives, 
that ih, to action, m his technical sense Usage, he quite explicitly 
says, is a “uniformity in the orientation of uncial action " 3 He is 
perfectly frank to admit that this regularity passes imper¬ 
ceptibly over into those oriented to a legitimate order—in this 
case, "convention."* 

But this still leaves the problem unsolved The principal 
example Weber uses is that of “tastes" in the time, modes and 
conditions of taking food In Germany the “continental break- 
bust” is usage. It is what is "generally done " But there is nothing 
to prevent one having bacon and eggs or shredded wheat if he 
wishes - no sanctions will he visited on one who dejmrtH from the 
usage. 4 This gives the clue Within the limits that are acceptable 
to the legitimate order of the society and are compatible with the 
needs of "efficiency," eg , physiologically adequate food at not 
excessive cost, there are elements of regularity which may he 
referred to as “matters of taste,” 

It is to he particularly noted that this element also involves 
orientation to norms. There are not merely factual regularities of 
netmn (as Weber's formulation would seem to imply) but, stand- 
arils of "good taste” m a society. The factual regularities, ho 
far os they obtain, are to be interpreted as arising from common 
(or like) orientation to common norms. Reflection will show that 
this element has an extremely wide application in social life It 
applies not only to matters of food, dress, daily imrsonal habits, 
etc , hut is a very piominent element in “art,” “recreation," etc. 

How is tins to be interpreted m terms of the present scheme? 
In the first place this normative aspect alone radically shuts out a 

1 JM , |i 15 

»I but 

’ Which Welter diMingiinthc* as a form of order enforced through cliff um 
sauctlooH of "disapproval" aaop|Kti«‘d to "law," enforced through aanotiowi 
of coercion hv a spi riallv mithornied tigmcj of enforcement. Hee i hut , p 17 

* Within limits, of enurwe 
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“naturalistic” interpretation. There is every reason to believe 
that value elements are involved. On the other hand, it is a 
normative aspect of a distinctly different character from those 
thus far considered. The most conspicuous difference is the 
absence of a certain "binding” quality of the norms—at least in 
the same sense 

Efficiency norms and legitimacy norms are norms of action in 
a specific sense. They denote standards of the "right” relations 
of means and ends in a given context or the "right” modes of 
doing things with reference to binding values. Ritual, also, in its 
subjective aspect is to be regarded strictly as a means of accom¬ 
plishing specific ends. The ritual manipulations are binding in 
the sense that they constitute the “right”—and the only “right” 
—way of achieving the end. But in practically all concrete acts, 
whether their principal context is predominantly utilitarian or 
ritual, there is to be found an element of embellishment in 
respects referable to standards of taste. 

It may serve to clarify the question if an example is taken from 
each of these two fields. For the ancient Maori of New Zealand 1 
bird snaring wins one of the principal modes of gaming a liveli¬ 
hood It is a universal fact that their bird snares are decorated 
with elaborate carving which demonstrably has absolutely no 
relevance, to the efficiency of the snare in catching birds. There is 
a ritual aspect to thiN, since the carvingH have magical signifi¬ 
cance, but, as the next example will show, this does not exhaust 
the question. Secondly, the Catholic mass is a typical ritual. But 
it may bo performed in the most primitive circumstances with 
the simplest vestments of the priest, a wooden box for an altar, 
the rudest pottery for vessels Or it may be performed with all the 
pomp and luxury of a great cathedral, the priest in rich, luxurious 
vestments, a highly decorated altar, vessels of gold studded with 
jewels, etc The point is that the ritual element as such is con¬ 
ceived in both cases as exactly the same The differences of 
appointments are precisely matters of taste The pomp of the 
cathedral is not a bit. more efficacious than the simplicity of a 
frontier or mission chapel. 

Finally, there is a whole class of concrete acts that are spoken 
of normally as artistic creation and appreciation, on the one 
hand, and recreation, on the other, where the “taste” element 

1 Cf. It. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. 
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becomes predominant. It is true that all these activities involve 
“techniques"; once given a certain norm of twite, there are right 
and wrong ways of going about achieving it. Them* techniques 
may, then, be subjected to the ordinary means-end analysis. 
But the norm of taste is not itself a binding norm of the same 
character as the, other two rinsers of norms dr-rutsed above. 

It has already been noted that this normative eluirmlcr implies 
a value element. IIow is its relation to the other structural 
elements of action to be conceived? If scorns that here the 
activities and their products are best regarded im modes of 
expression of value attitudes The normative element is involved 
because of the fact that for these activities and their products 
to constitute an adequate expression they mint in some sense 
be in conformity with the character of the value* they express. 
But this conformity does not take the form either of subjection 
in the role of means or conditions to specific ends confideriug 
the expressive activity as h total complex, in nhstrartion from 
the techniques involved, and from minus governing the means- 
end relationships or of rules of legitimate order 1 

It takes the form rather of meaningful corre.qxiuderit e between 
value attitude and concrete form i of activity and product That 
is, these elements are to be interpreted as belonging together 
in a SimmiMmmmhany mi that, on the one hand, the enneretc 
activities and their products works of art, etc constitute in 
this sense a coherent (}rdnU and, on the other, motivational 
interpretation of them involves demonstrating their adequacy 
an expressions of the attitudes concerned It is in tins cense and 
only this that the style of Gothic architecture may bo interpreted 
os an expression of the medieval CnUiolir (}<vl h?« for mutated, for 
instance, in tin* Rummn of Thomas Aquinas 3 

In principle any and all attitudes ran ls> exprtveed in terms of 
norms of taste m this scum- ami action oriented to them But 
it should be evident that value attitudes 11 anil above all common 

1 Involving moral sandman 

’ This is, I Uikn it, wlmt Profewior Boroktn i« fond of rnllniK tie' "jirmiw 
method " 

’ Understood an the value element of eoner«*te attitudes of unirne Bin'll 
element* belong together m a 1m«ii «l meaninutnl umlv t*ee J> A Sofokm, 
“I'ornis and Pmtdernn of (hilhire Integration," Rurtli ,'wi’utlity'j, .tone and 
beptcmlKir, ItKJtl Ih*|iniiUil rui Vid 1, (thap I, of Ins .V.„ n,l end Cultural 
Dynamic*. 
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ultimate-value attitudes will in general find expression m this 
mode as well as in the other relations to action which have been 
outlined. Conversely, any and all concrete action may be found 
to involve an element of this character—it is by no means con¬ 
fined to “art” in the popular sense. 

This conclusion involves a most important methodological 
point At the end of Chap. XVI was mentioned Dr von Schelt- 
itig’s distinction between the understanding ( Verslchen ) of con¬ 
crete motivational processes, oil the one hand; of atemporal 
Sinnzwtammrnhangc, on the other. Dr. von Soliciting shows that 
Weber’s explicit methodological attention was confined to the 
former, hut that at the same time he actually employed the 
latter in his empirical researches. 

Its employment in the winking out of systems of ideas as such 
is not relevant to the present context But its further extension 
to concrete complexes of action is This may, indeed, be 
interpreted pi comely as the methodological counterpart of the 
empirical role of norms of taste and the action complexes oriented 
to them. 1 It is true that Weber’s central interest, both analytical 
and methodological, was not in these phenomena but in the 
role of the other two types of norm But on the periphery of his 
thinking it emerged on both levels—through the, logical necessi¬ 
ties of interpreting the empirical subject matter 

The place of this aspect of action systems—for it fully deserves 
to be, called such is, along with that of common ultimate values 
in the other context, the grain of truth in the intuitionist-emana- 
tionist social theories It is no accident that such theories have 
always laid particular stress on this aspect of social life and have 
attempted to fit all the other aspects into the same schema. 
Weber's ohlivioitsness to it is primarily to be explained in terms 
of his polemical attack on these theories, and his consequent 
concentration on the aspects of action they had patently misin¬ 
terpreted Its re-emergence from his own work is all the more 
significant on tins account 

It may be emphasized that this sketch makes no pretense to 
being an exhaustive 01 adequate account of the role of norms 
of taste or still less to providing an adequate key to the under¬ 
standing of such concrete phenomena as ait, to which its applies 

1 Though not alone of thoso, See nolo appendix! to this chapter, the 
discuHHion of Ocnuniuchafl, for another application. 
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tion is particularly obvious, Its purpose has been to characterise 
a part of the structure of action which impinges directly on those 
with which the previous analysis has been concerned. And, 
true to the general methodological character of the study, 
it has been dealt with precisely in its relation with the previous 
categories. This fact lends it an unavoidable residual character 
of which the, reader by this time will have learned to he suspicious 
as it is probable that it covers up essential distinction 1 '. It does 
not, however, seem expedient to attempt to press the analysis 
further at the present juncture. In the note appended to this 
chapter, however, something will hi* said in connection with 
the concept of Grmnnsrhaft about a class of concrete phenom¬ 
ena in which another element of the same type is prominently 
involved The above sketch will servo as an introduction to this 
treatment. 

The catalogue of the structural elements of action discernible 
in or directly inferable from Weber's systematic ‘-rheme of ideal 
types has now been completed It. has proved pt>. ri»]<* to identify 
and assign to a clear and definite role in the gem rid scheme e\ cry 
single element of the previous analysis, especially ie* gained from 
the, study of the work of I’areto and Ilurkheim. Moremer, every 
one of these elements, if it emerges in their work in clear-cut 
form at all, can he given a formulation that will lit both the 
theoretical schemes and the empirical inteipretations of all three 
writers and do justice to what, according to fh>‘ la «f interpreta¬ 
tion a careful analysis has been able to put upon them, these 
writers themselves meant by their theories 1 This rich lately and 
finally establishes the convergence thill if has been the principal 
object of this study to demonstrate. Finally, in Weber there has 
emerged still another .structural element, the orientation of 
forms of expression to norms of taste, winch fills a gap left in 
the other schemes. 

It is not proposed here to enter upon the implications of tins 
establishment of tins generalized scheme of the structure of action 
for the problem of the construction of systems of general theory. 
A tentative essay in that, dnecfmn will be attempted m the 
final chapter, Nor is it, proposed to pursue the comparison of 
the three fat liter, or to recapitulate the essentials of the scheme, 

1 Put somewhat differently, milking allowance for differing fncimcs of 
fntareat, the three conceptual schemes can l»* dir-s fly triundaUsl into 
term* of each otlici without isuenUal change of meaning. 
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That will be attempted in the first of the two concluding 
chapters. 

In closing this treatment of Weber it is essential merely to 
re-emphasise and make explicit beyond any possibility of doubt 
one thing. That is, Weber’s whole position is definitely and 
fundamentally a voluntaristic theory of action, and neither a 
positivistic nor an idealistic theory. This has been found to be 
true at every essential point. 

In the first place, his treatment of capitalism, of Protestantism 
and capitalism and more generally of the social role of religious 
ideas is understandable only on this basis. The role both of ideas 
and of the ultimate values associated with them is fundamental 
to Weber’s thought. But equally so is the fact that these elements 
do not stand alone but in complex interrelations with other 
independent factors. Without the independence of heredity and 
environment, without the complex interrelations of ultimate 
values, ideas, attitudes, norms of different sorts with each other 
and with heredity and environment, concrete social life and action 
us we empirically know it, and as Weber treats it, is simply not 
conceivable or thinkable at all. 

Secondly, the. discussion of Weber’s methodology has com¬ 
pletely confirmed this interpretation of his empirical work 
IBs methodological interest has been found to be focused mam y 
on those aspects of the logic of science which are significant tor 
the understanding of action and neither of "nature” nor of atem- 
poral complexes of meaning . 1 And, deeper still, Weber Has 
demonstrated that the conception of objective scientific know - 
edge in any sense, of any empirical subject matter, is lndissolup y 
bound up with the reality both of the normative aspect of action 
and of obstacles to the realization of norms. Science itself canno 
be methodologically grounded without reference to the value ele¬ 
ment in the relation of Wcrtbeziehung. Without it there can 
no determinate selection of relevant data, hence of objective 
knowledge in distinction from the "stream of consciousness.^ 
The very conception of science itself implies action. ur 
more it is this basic solidarity of science and action which is t e 
ultimate justification of the starting point of this whole study, 
the mle in action of the norm of rationality in the sens 
scientifically vmfiuble intrinsic means-end relationship 

• Hoc Clmp XIX, p. 727 

« Tins is, us has been noted, one gram of truth in pragma 
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then, there ia to be science at all there must be action. And if 
there is to he a science of action it must involve the norm of 
intrinsic rationality in tins sense; it must, in fact, revolve about 
this us the pivotal point. Denial of this fundamental relation¬ 
ship from either side inevitably leads sooner or later to sub¬ 
jectivism and skepticism winch undermine, both science and 
responsible action . 1 

There is another aspect of Weber's methodology which has 
been briefly touched upon which fit- directly into the present 
context; that is, one principal as[K*et of the ideal tyjs* is its 
normative, character. It is not, of course, a norm for the observer, 
but the, observer understands action partly in terms of the norms 
he has evidence for imputing to the actor as binding for the 
latter's action. Weber uses for explanatory purposes mainly 
rational-type cases hut in any ease pure type cases, which imply 
hypothetical full realization of the norm It is further instructive 
to recall that in Ins polemical opposition to mtuilionist theories 
Weber took special pains to emphasize tin* uunahty of ideal tyjM's 
in this sense 

The above disagreement with Weber over the ideal tyjvc did 
not affect this normative eharaeter at all, hut only the fact that 
Weber failed to distinguish concrete not ms (the hypothetically 
concrete type-element) from normative elements of » generalized 
theory of action, and confined his exploit methodological atten¬ 
tion to the, former category. Hut fiom his pond of view his 
insistence on their unreality was perfectly sound, and the strongest 
possible indication that he wus dealing in boms of a voluntaristic 
theory of action For while the normative elements ate absolutely 
indispensable to action it is equally true and important that 
they cannot stand alone hut can only acquire thur meaning m 
their relations to non-normative elements; the reification of these 
ideal types, that is, the normative elements, ipw facta disposes 
of action itself the, theory becomes idealistic . 3 

Third, the discussion of the present chapter has shown that 
there is, at least as far as the present analysis hits gone, a complete 

1 A recognition of this fumliiim-ntiil truth, though not id ways clearly, ia 
one of the principal merlin of Profeioxir W Y KIIIoU'b iiileoMltiig Pragmatic 
Revolt tn Politic* This paragraph umy tie regarded n philosophies! excur¬ 
sion rather tlmu part of the strictly *« lentilie nrguiucut 

* Of. supra Gimp XI, in comieetiun with Durkhtum. 
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account of the structure of action systems identifiable in Weber’s 
own conceptual scheme. And this is true in spite of the fact that 
his methodology had not clarified the logical nature of a gener¬ 
alized theoretical system. This total system of structural elements 
cannot acquire meaning at all except in the context of a volun¬ 
taristic theory of action, on the other hand, it is also to be main¬ 
tained that such an approach inevitably leads to these elements 
in some form. 

Finally, another emergent aspect of Weber’s theory may be 
remarked upon which was passed over earlier because it was not 
in the center of his attention. It is, however, highly significant 
in the piesent context, indeed finally clinches the proof both 
that his position was a voluntaristic theory of action and that 
once such a theory is built up certain empirical conclusions flow 
from it The above treatment of the problem of social change 
has followed Weber's eential interest in the mutual relations of 
prophecy, rationalization and traditionalizalion 

There is, however, another aspect of social change,, an account 
of a radically different kind of process to be discerned in his work 
—which may be called “secularization ” The most prominent 
point at which it is evidenced is in his conception of adventurers’ 
capitalism The emergence of this phenomenon is due to a process 
of emancipation from ethical control, the setting free of mteicsts 
and impulses from normative limitations, traditional or lationally 
ethical. It appears in the mitigation of ascetic rigor in the later 
stages of the development of the Protestant ethic—in geneial 
m the process of accomodation on both Protestant and Catholic 
bases. It appears in what Weber refers to as the “secularizing 
influence of wealth,” which he emphasizes so strongly in the 
Protestant Ethic . 1 It appears finally in other spheres than the 
economic, for instance in the development of erotic enjoyments 
into a fine art . 2 

This is the centrifugal "bombardment of interests and appe¬ 
tites," their tendency to escape control, which has already been 
referred to at length. It is essentially the process involved in 
Pareto’s process of transition from dominance of the residues of 
persistence to those of combination , 3 equally in Durklieim s 

1 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, p 174, especially 

* Cf. Rthgionssoziologie, Vol. I, pp 660 ff. especially 

* Supra, Chap VII, pp. 284-286. 
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transition from solidarity or integration to anomie. 1 It is a process 
the possibility of which is inherent in the voluntaristic conception 
of action as such. Its complete, absence from Weber's thought 
would have given grave reason to doubt the accuracy of the above 
analysis. But it is there. Only, like the explicit role of ritual, it 
is pushed out of the foreground of attention by the peculiarities 
of Weber’s own empirical interest. 

Unlike Pareto, Weber did not set out to build up a generalized 
theoretical system in the social field. Indeed there is little 
evidence that he had any clear conception either of the ponsi- 
bility of doing so or of its usefulness if it could be done He was, 
rather, deeply absorbed in specific empirical problems and 
conceived theory directly as an aid to empirical resemeh, never 
to be pursued for its own ■'(ike, but only as a means of forging 
tools for the empirical tasks directly in view But his empirical 
research was not tarried on with any dry-as dust pedantry, 
investigating obscure and esoteric problems lie attacked the 
most significant questions he could find, with a range of perspec¬ 
tive and an imaginative Hrt>|>e that few have equaled It is indeed 
significant that in doing this he was in fact led, though without 
full self-eonseiousiless, to develop the outline of a generalized 
theoretical system in at least one of its mam aspects The struc¬ 
tural outline of a generalized system of action m he. work is the 
most complete of any encountered thus far It has previously 
been repeatedly emphasized that gem ral theory, properly 
understood, is not sterile dialectical argument, hilt of the utmost 
consequence for the interpretation of empirical problems The, 
study of Max Welter shows most strikingly, i Oliver.*ely, that 
empirical research, if it has the -roj>c and imagination to 1m 
genuinely important to the deeper problems of the time, lends 
directly into generalized theory with or without « \plicit method¬ 
ological intention The solidarity of general tlnory and empirical 
knowledge, one of the principal theses of this -ludy, could scarcely 
be more impressively shown 

No te on (h manoluift ash (!• ’ll < hnft' 

After netting forth the elrmniliratiiin ttmi fnrim-d the neon Stirling point 
for the nnnlynm of the tiwh simpler, of iim.lrvt ,,f uri> illation of nrlinn wt to 

1 Supra, ChnjiH VIX1 and X 

1 These terms have heroine pno tienllv interim loom lined in ttieir Cirrman 
form ho it BeeioH futile to attempt to trniinlale tin in 
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interest, legitimate order and usage, Weber preceded to set up a further 
threefold classification, Kampf (conflict), Vergemeinschaftung and Vergeaeli- 
schaftung, which is the primary basis of the subsequent system of relation¬ 
ship types. The above analysis was not pushed to thiB point, as it is here 
that Weber turns from direct consideration of action to that of social rela¬ 
tionships. Moreover, what is theoretically significant for present purposes 
could be brought out without considering this There is, however, one point 
which should be briefly elucidated—that the aspect of social systems 
which has been called above modes of expression of attitudes, is not confined 
to matters of taste but extends over into the institutional sphere For the 
purpose of showing this, the phenomena designated by the concept of 
Gcmnnnchafl os it has been developed in German sociological literature are 
convenient But it is more convenient to discuss these phenomena m terms 
of the formulations of Toenmcs 1 who introduced the concept, on which 
Weber modeled Ins own, than it is to follow Weber farther Toenmes em¬ 
ployed this dichotomy os the basis of a classification of social relationships. 

Both Gememschaft and Gesellschaft are what are sometimes referred to as 
positive types of social relationship, that is, modes in which individuals are 
bound together Thus both types specifically exclude conflict elements— 
indeed, as Iioh been noted, Weber made conflict a third basic relationship 
element With this issue it will bo unnecessary to bo concerned 

Gesellschaft for Toenmes is the type of social relationship which has been 
formulated in the utilitarian school of social thought It is significant that 
in the personal history that led to his theory Toenmes was much preoccupied 
with the thought of Hobbes and deserves much credit for helping to revive 
interest in Hobbes Indeed Hobbes and Marx may be considered the writers 
who influenced most his formulation of tho concept of Qcsellschafl Next to 
these influences is that of Sir Henry Maine’s concept of contract 

The keynote of Gcaellschafl is tho "rational pursuit of individual self- 
interest " The relationship is to be regarded subjectively as a means by 
which tho individual attains lus own ends Tho motive for entering into 
such a relationship is that it is the most efficient means to his end that is 
available m tho situation All this presupposes the essential separateness 
of tho parties to tho relationship with respect to their own systems of ends 
or values At least in so far as tho relationship is of the Gesellschaft type 
whatever the parties may have in common beyond the specific elements 
directly spoken of is irrelevant to this conceptual analysis And a total 
system of relationships approaches tho Gesellschaft type precisely in so far 
os in understanding it such common elements may in fact be disregarded, 

Toenmes divides relations roughly into those among equals ( genossen- 
schaflhch), on tho one hand, and those involving authority ( herrschaflhch ), 
on tho other Of the former class tho typical Gesellschaft relations are exchange 
and tho voluntary limited-purpose association,* In tho case of exchange 
the parties act in tho relation of means to each other’s ends A can supply 
something that I) wants and vice versa In tho association relation they 

1 Bee F, Toknnikb, Gememschaft und Gesellschaft, 6th ed. 

* Verein in the Gounan terminology, 
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share a common immediate end, but only tn matters related directly to this 
specific limited end can they be said to have common interests Finally, 
authority oil a Gcsdlschaft basis takes the form of a hierarchical relationship 
of superiority and subordination within a specific limited sphere Bureau¬ 
cratic authority in Weber's sense is n type case 

In each of these three cases the specific characteristic of Grzdhchn/t m a 
fusion of interests over a specific, pne i turfy tbjintd area Within that area it 
involves a "compromise" of interests of the parties, but it, tmlv mitigates 
their deeper-lying separateness, which in essentials remains untouched 
Toennies goes even farther, following Hobbes, to say that there remains a 
latent conflict which is only patched up by coin promise within this specific 
limited area 1 

Tommies does not state the concept of (lcirllscha/1 m such a wny as to 
exclude institutional elements On the contrary, the Marxian influence on 
Ins thought is particularly prominent in tins respis t The compromises of 
Gewllschafl are arrived at within a framework of rules ami are not purely ad 
hoc agreements in the sense of the Spencerian tontrai tual relations Hut in 
a very important sense the institutional rules are external to the relations m 
question, regulating them from the outside They constitute renditions 
according to wha li men must enter into agreements to exchange or nv-ormto 
themselves for a common coil or submit themselves in authority 

Tocimios, m view of the role of llie institutional element in (jrirlhcha/l 
and of the role of Urmnnichafi gcneraHv, mnf <nur*e not to lie r oie nlered an 
belonging to the utilitarian school of social thought Hut, with the t|iml)fiea- 
tions necessary to take act omit of the institutional element, it is m the 
category of (tcsclhc)mji that the elements of n< Don of which the utilitarian 
position takes Recount find their main formulation m hit theory 1 (If course 
Toeniues does not postulate that ultimate ends are m fart random, merely 
that jn so far as relationships are of the Onrthrhnft type what other ends 
the individual parties may entertain besides those involved immediately 
in the relationships become irrelevant In particular it is irrelevant whether 
the ultimate-value aystems of the parties arc integrated When a man walks 
into a store in a strange city to make a pnrclireo* bis only relevant relation 
to the dork behind the eountei concerns mutters of kind of goods, price, 
etc All other facts about both persons niav be disregarded Above nil it is 
not neressary even to know whether the two have tiny further inlorestn in 
common beyond the immediate transaction 

Over against this Toeniues sets Gememirhit/t He uses a number of terms 
to characterize it of which only a few need be employed here Above all, it is 
a blonder relationship of solidarity over a rather undefined general area of 
life arid interests It m a community of fate iSchicknnl I One tuny say that 

1 The similarity of Toon rues' ehnrneteriralionn to thone of I hirklioitn in thin 
connection is striking Toenniea’ book (UWj antedated the />ionti<m of 
Labor (1H93) 

’Gcmrtnnchaft and (rndhrhnjt are for lulu cimadr types of relationship 
Hence the intermediate sector of the intrinsic means end i ham is involved in 
Gcmtuucha/l, too, but in a different way 
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within the area of the relationship the parties act and are treated as a unit 
of solidarity They share benefits and misfortunes m common, not neces¬ 
sarily equally, because Gemeinschaft relations perfectly well admit both of 
functional and of hierarchical differentiation But it is the specific field of 
application of the communistic principle, to each according to his needs, 
from each according to Ins abilities. 

Toennios tended to lay stress m this connection on the involuntary charac¬ 
ter of adherence to such a relationslup, taking that of parent and child, for 
instance, aH a typo case, by contrast with voluntary entrance into a con¬ 
tractual relationship This docs not scorn to be the important line of dis¬ 
tinction, but rather to confuse the issue, since both fnendship and marnage 
arc in our society entered into mainly voluntarily, yet arc most definitely in 
"ideal” relationships of the Gemeinschaft type 

The main criterion seems to lie rather on another piano, that of the way 
in which it is possible to speak of the parties having a “purpose” in entering 
into 01 adhering to the relationship In the Gesellschaft case it was a specific 
limited purpose, a specific exchange of goods or services, or a specific im¬ 
mediate end hold in common In the Gemeinschaft case it is never this 1 If 
it is possible to speak of an “end” for which a party enters into the relation, 
or for which it exists, this is of a different character In the first place, it is of 
a general, indefinite character comprising a multitude of subsidiary specific 
ends, many of them as yet entirely undefined If one is asked "Why did you 
marry?” ho will generally find it an exceedingly difficult question to answer 
in the usual teleological terms If on the other hand, ho were asked why ho 
went into a certain store he would reply without hesitation, “To buy Borne 
cigarettes ” But tho oasc of marriage—one is in love, perhaps, ono wants a 
home, would like to liavo children, companionship, the "psychic security” 
which goes with theso things, the combination of receiving benefits and 
being responsible for one’s own share in maintaining the common enterprise 

In so far ns such a relationship is entered into by voluntary agreement it is 
an agreement to pool interests over a certain more or less well-defined 
goncrnl area of life Thoro are usually certain rather definitely understood 
minimum points—thus in marriage, that there should bo sexual relations 
and a common household maintained But evon those do not define tho 
relationship in the same sense that tho specific ends of the parties do in the 
contractual case 

Of course there is an institutional aspect to Gemeinschaft relations as well 
as Gesellschaft But there is a specific and typical difference in at least two 
important respects In tho Gesellschaft relation the parties to tho relationship 
are held to obligations, morally m the first instance, but enforced by sanc¬ 
tions if necessary But in this case the obligations aro typically limited by 
tho terms of tho contract, that is, in entering into the relationship a party 
has assumed certain specific, positively dofinod obligations. 5 And, above all, 
in any now situation that may arise tho presumption is against tho inclusion 

1 Those aro, of course, polar typos so thoro is a transition between them. 

7 Gcscllschafl relations do not by any moans involve only tho “mtorostod” 
motives of tho eailiei discussion. 
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of a new obligation unless it can be shown to ba "in the contract" or implied 
m its terms 1 The burden of proof is on him who would require the perform¬ 
ance of an. obligation not obviously and explicitly assumed 

Gcmntucha/t obligation*, on the other hand, are typically unspecified and 
unlimited If specified at all it i» in the most general terms Thus in the mar¬ 
riage oath each lots limes the obligation to “love and cherish, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness ami in health " It is a blanket obligation to help in what¬ 
ever contingency may arise in the course of a common life The burden of 
proof is on him who would evade an obligation arming in nnv such contin¬ 
gency One of the most striking examples is care for «irk tiros On the bnws 
of contractual relations one does not, in general, feel obligated to at nine the 
burden of care for an employe, or a ImainrM associate or i mdorner who falls 
sick and whose own resources will not suffice If one does it is from other 
motives, such as friendship or charitable feeling, not those inherent in the 
business relationship as such Hut for a member of one’s own family such 
care is a first obligation even though the object of it has done nothing to 
deserve it and lie is personally disliked. 

Though the obligations attached to a Omc-inif-Ao/l are unspecified and in 
the above sense unlimited, in another they nre limit'd Hut it m an entirely 
different kind of limitation from that given in the (trnrU'cknJI relation This 
is a corollary of the fact that the same person stands in a plurality of tlrmniv- 
tchafL rclntions and others involving ethienl obligations lienee the claims of 
any one arc limited by the jKitentially conflicting claim i of other; There is 
implied a hierarchy of values, and a tw/id re uou for refusing an obligation 
claimed by the other party to a (Umnnuhnfl relation i< its meoinp.liability 
with iv higher obligation. Thus a husband mav reject rlaimi of bin wife on 
his time and attention because, being a doctor, thev would force him to 
neglect the interests of Ins patients. Hut the point is that the higher obliga¬ 
tion here must be explicitly invoked; in the tirurlUrhn/l ease such consider¬ 
ations are irrelevant. If a storekeeper attempts to collect more than is owed 
him on his bill, it does not even matter if the debtor squanders the extra 
money on useless or even pernicious things, while the storekeeper "needs" 
it The important thing is that the debtor’s refusal to pnv more would bo 
upheld by the moral sanction of the community even w about inquiry ns to 
whether tho storekeeper would put the money to better urn* than he, accord¬ 
ing to the standards of that community 

The second important difference in the mstitutioiml aspect lies m the point 
at which institutional norms apply In the f InrlMmJi relation the institu¬ 
tional norms constitute a body of contingent rules I / you enter into an 
agreement you arc obligated to carrv out its terms faithfully You nre equally 
obligated to remain within certain limits in securing ns- i ul of the other party, 
in refraining from fraud, duress, etc , even if vou have the power to perpe¬ 
trate them All those ruins touch the apeeifie means, ends and conditions of 
tho actions or complexes of them 

‘Qualified by the considerations discussed by Durkhemi Supra, Chap. 

VIII. 
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The Gemdnschaft relation is essentially different. There is none the less a 
system of institutional control in this sphere But it does not m general take 
the form of norms directly legulating the specific ends, means and conditions 
of actions within the relationship Where this occurs it is generally at the 
periphery Certain things will be regarded as indispensable minima for the 
relationslup to exist at all Thus in the case of marriage general condemna¬ 
tion will strike the wife who will not allow her husband sexual access to her, 
and the husband who deserts or is guilty of nonsupport But in general, and 
these eases are not really exceptions, institutional sanction is concerned 
rather with attitudes than with specific acts. The latter aro judged primarily 
as expressions of these attitudes This is especially clear from a consideration 
of gossip as a mode of social control in bucIi matters What we enjoin pri¬ 
marily are attitudes such as “love," “respect," “filial piety” and the like 
The acts formally forbidden are those held to be particularly incompatible 
with the “proper” attitudes, those formally enjoined a minimum expression 
of such an attitude 1 In the Gesellschaft relation on the other hand, attitudes 
are specifically irrelevant It is the sphere of “formal legality ” 

This brings out what is in the present context the cential point In the 
Gesellschaft case the specific relationships are, within a framework of institu¬ 
tional norms, ad hoc for the specific acts or complexes of action. In that Bense 
they arc to be regarded as resultants of the immediate action elements In a 
certain sense, as Tocnmes often remarks, the relation is mechanistic. The 
Gcmemschcfl relation is, on the other hand, m the corresponding sense, 
specifically organic. Tor m order to understand the specific acts they must 
be seen In the context of the wider total relationship between the parties 
which by definition transcends those partioulni elements 

The relationship, then, is not to be legarded as a resultant of these im¬ 
mediate elements alone but as involving a wider framewoik within which 
they arc placed What carries the relationship is not these ad hoc elements 
taken alone but the relatively permanent and deep-seated attitudes of which 
these may bo held to bo expressions It is owing to this faet that we always 
inquire into the attitude behind an act within a Geincmschaft relationship as 
we do not in the other case 

In one sense the cutegory of Qememschafl is strictly “formal.” There may 
bo a wide variety of different content involved For instance, within the 
family oven today there is a considerable amount of economic exchange of 
services incident to the maintenance, of a common household But this can¬ 
not be isolated from the wider framework of relationships and attitudes into 
which it fits, as it can be in the case of an ordinary market This is not to be 
taken to mean that economic categories of analysis are inapplicable to such 
a situation, only that they cannot be taken alone This has, indeed, been 
lather widely recognized by economists. 

At the same time, whatever the reasons for it, thero are certain types of 
concrete action which normally appear in a Geincmschaft framework which 
strong moral feelings inhibit from being radically earned over into the 

1 Another aspect of these will bo spoken of presently. 
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OeteUtchafl context. This seems to He particularly true, at lewt in nur society, 
of the sexual relationship The connotations that the term prostitution has 
acquired are particularly striking in thin respect In its original reformer' 
prostitution refers to sexual intercourse precisely m abstraction from such a 
wider context of relationship -m an ad hoc transaction It dues not mutter 
how "honest" the parties are, how considerate, how free from a desire to 
exploit one another There may he a strong element of "workman dup," a 
disinterested perforniatie.e of service, hilt it i« still prostitution 

This same example brings out another thing In our mcietv not all extra* 
marital sexual relations eount as prostitution We spccituidly distinguish 
from it those which oeeur m a context of frieriihlnp. No matter how severely 
the latter may bo condemned m our mured they are never treat* d tu the wmn 
way as prostitution. This is heemme friendship m aim h (temnnrchnft typo 
of relationship. 

It follows that in so far as arts fall within such a system of (Irmnncchaft 
relations they constitute particular mode* of expression of deeper-lying, 
more permanent attitudes This means tpm facia that they lake oti a sym¬ 
bolic significance m addition to the intrinsic significance Tin re can lie no 
doubt of the enormous importance of this fart in wnunl life rieiitiineiits 
cluster about such nets, they acquire a meaning for those who perforin them 
Without being nblo to discuss them with any fullue.w one or two of the 
(specific applications may bn mentioned. 

In tlif! first place it seems probable that this explains a large part of the 
relatively easy acceptance of tasks of drudgery A woman doing housework 
will find tasks relatively bearable which arc not uitrnmr.illv interedmg when 
they are part of the iK'coMtnry maintenance of her own family Die same 
tasks would probably appear much more ns sheer drudgery if she worn 
performing them as a lured maid in •wmieone else'a home « 

The Bcxuul relation brings out a somewhat different n'pnt Here its 
symbolic aspect in terms of a wider relation, in marriage, for instance, gives 
it a "meaning" which is, of course, not usually neceamrv s« an im entire for 
people to enter into it. But this framework serves in most iinjiortnnt ways 
as a mode of controlling wlint arc in themselves strong impulsex ditlu nit to 
manage These impulses are, both in marriage and m friendship, entmliml 
in specific directions which, in so far as the control m effeetive, pre¬ 
vent their development into dangerously all-abwirbmg modes of hedonis¬ 
tic gratification * 

The role of symbolism in this as in other contexts involves that of tradi¬ 
tionalism Tommies often remarks on the close connection between demrin- 
schafl and traditionalism From the analysis of the preumm chapter the 
reasons for the connection should be evident In turn, there is a particularly 

1 For a related case, sen the very interesting monograph by Hoetblislierger 
and Dickson, Technical wi Social Organization in an Ituludnal Plant , 
Harvard fiehool of Business Administration, Hindu** in Industrial 
Research, 103*1 Her also T. N Whitehead, Brnilrmhip tn a Free Society 

1 Romanticism, m thia context, mny be regarded as an exaggeration of this 
symbolic aspect of sexual relations. 
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close relationship between Gememsckafl and religion owing primarily to the 
fact that common to both is a certain type of attitude, of disinterested devo¬ 
tion involved in a fusion of interests over an area, and the prominent role of 
symbolism This comes out with especial clearness with reference to the 
relations of religion and the family, a major though by no means the only 
concrete Held of Gcmemschaft relations It may be stated 1 as an empirical 
generalization that religious and family interests may be very oloBoly 
integrated with each other, or may be acutely opposed; they are never 
mutually indifferent 

The most important point is that here in the phenomena of Gcmemschaft 
is to be found another ease where acts may best be interpreted as modes of 
expression of attitudes rather than as means to specific ends 5 Thus Gernem- 
Hchafl norms are norms closely analogous to the norms of taste discussed 
in connection with Weber’s concept of Brauch They are, however, analogous 
and not identical. For the way in which Weber distinguished legitimate 
order and Brauch threw the moral element entirely over into the category 
of legitimate order This, however, as was natural enough, he analyzed 
predominantly in terms of the institutional aspect of the intrinsic 
means-end schema. 

It is quite clear, though, that Gcmemachaft involves the moral element, 
ns the nature of community attitudes toward a breach of marriage customs, 
for instance, definitely proves By this criterion, then, it is definitely insti¬ 
tutional but in other respects it is closer to the norm of taste The attitudes 
expressed within the framework of Gememschafl relationships though con¬ 
crete attitudes, involve a valuo element, of which a majoi component, in 
turn, is that of value attitudes common to members of the same community 
Adherence to the norms legulating Gemcinschaft relationships ib by no means 
purely a matter of taste 

Then the category of “modes of expression” has been broadened out to 
include, in a different relation, the same elements that have been central 
to the intrinsic and the symbolic means-end relationships This has the 
methodological implication that, like action oriented to norms of taste, 
action in a Ganenibchafl context must bo understood by the jigsaw method 
The concrete motivation elements must be placed m the wider context of 
the relation, or complex of them, as a whole 

This is the essential reason for the importance in this context of the 
relationship schema Statement of the facts m its terms throws emphasis 
immediately and directly on the organic aspects of the phenomena in a way 
in which the action schema does not Thus it provides an important correc¬ 
tive to any biases of perspective which may arise from exclusive concern 
with the action schema 

But it should be emphasized again that this importance of the relation¬ 
ship schema is primarily descriptive, not analytical For Toenmes, Gemem- 

1 This statement has already been made in another place. See Talcott 
Parsons, “The Place of Ultimate Values in Sociological Theory,” Inter¬ 
national Journal of Ethics, April, 1936, p 312 

1 Always making allowance, as in the cases discussed m the last chapter, for 
techniques within such activities 
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achaft and CkselUchaJt are ideal type* of concrete relationship. Hi« scheme is 
in this sense a classification. Its importance here lies in its stating and 
classifying the facts in such a v, av an to firing out with especial clarity 
what are for the present analytical purposes highly significant points. 
Above all it shows the limitations of the understanding of complexes of 
action in terms of the immediate ends and situation of each particular 
act taken alone 

Hut for the explanation of (lenu innchnfl ns well as Branch the generalised 
theory derived fiy de\ eloping the iietnm schema is the most important 
The conception of modes of expression is not a repudiation of the schema 
of the structure of action hut an txtcrmmi of it into what were for its less 
extended forms residual categories Above all, wind is "expressed"' is the 
same attitudes that have been encountered before, with ultimate-value 
attitudes as the component of greatest theoretical interest The fuel that tins 
leads, methodologically, into channels that have been used most fiy 
theories on another linsm than the voluntari .tie theory of action, that is, 
idealistic theories, is not to fie wondered at nor objected to As has been seen, 
in this as m other respects, both the general position* wifh w Inch tin* study 
lias been concerned (hut with which it differ*) have left permanently valid 
precipitates, both empirical and methodological, winch it line been possible 
to incorporate into another scheme The fact that this element is here made 
uso of does not constitute putting forward either an idealistic or a positivistic 
theory 

Weber, It 1ms been noted, u«ed a concept closely related to TocnrucV 
(rcmansclu\fl . He Used it, however, tmuidv on a descriptive level, and its 
implications that arc important for present purpinrs do not come out so 
dearly in his case as they do in the case of Tommies Hence it lin« seemed 
preferablo to use Toenmes' work ns n bases for this dimmsinn Hut its iiinm 
conclusions may be applied directly to Weber 1 ami tied In with the 
previous analysis of this work 

Hut this discussion of Oemnwchnfl and (Irwllnchnjl should not be taken 
to mean that these concepts are unreservedly acceptable as the basis fora 
general classification of social relationships or, indeed, that it is possible to 
Rtart from any dichotomy of only two types. The basic tvpes cannot lie 
reduced to two, or even to the three that Weber uml To attempt to develop 
such a scheme of classification would be definitely outside the scope of the 
present study Much an attempt would, however, have to make a critical 
examination of the schemes of Tommies, Weber and some others one of its 
mam tasks 

However, the aspects of Toenmes' classification with which this discussion 
lms been concerned do involve distinctions of basic mi|x»rtnnrc for nnv such 
scheme and would hence have to be built into the w ider scheme, which would 
probably involve considerable alteration in their form of statement. For the 
present purpose, howiver, that of ib mans! rating another application of the 
concept of mode of expression of altitudes, their formulation in TocllnlCM’ 
terms lias mi Hired 

'Weber, of course, m Ills dismission of tbeae problems owed much to 
Toonmca. 
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EMPIRICALLY VERIFIED CONCLUSIONS 

In the first chapter it was stated that this study should be 
considered as an attempted empirical verification, in a particular 
case, of a theory of the process by which scientific thought 
develops, the theory that was there outlined. The point may here 
be reiterated with all possible emphasis This study has at¬ 
tempted throughout to be an empincal monograph It has been 
concerned with facts and the understanding of facts. The prop¬ 
ositions set forth have been based upon facts, and direct refer¬ 
ences to the sources for these facts have been given throughout 
in footnotes 

That the phenomena with which the study has been concerned 
happen to be the theories that certain writers have held about 
other phenomena does not alter matteis Whether or not they 
have held, as here interpreted, the theories that have been dis¬ 
cussed is just as much a question of fact as any other, to be 
veiified by the same method, that of observation The facts m 
this case have reference to the published works of these writers 
They belong to a class of facts, linguistic expressions, about which 
there has been necessarily a good deal of discussion Observation 
of this class of phenomena involves interpretation of the mean¬ 
ings of the linguistic symbols employed in these works. It must 
be granted that this is cmpiiical observation, otherwise not only 
this study but all the works of the writers here discussed, and all 
others which involve the subjective aspect of action, must be 
denied scientific status After the discussion of the previous 
chapters there is no need to insist upon this point further But 
short of radical and consistent behaviorism the status of the 
material as obseivablc cmpiiical fact can scarcely be doubted 
It is true that this study has not been concerned with theories 
only nH empirical phenomena; it has also done some explicit 
theorizing on its own account. But according to the view of 
science here maintained, not only is this right and proper in an 
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empirical monograph, it ia altogether indispensable, The facts do 
not tell their own story; they must be cross-examined. They must 
be carefully analyzed, systematized, compared and interpreted. 
As is the case with all empirical studies this one has had as much 
to do with working out the implications of certain facts as with 
the establishment of the original facts. Observation and theo¬ 
retical analysis have stood in close relations of interdependence. 
Without a theory of interpretation many of the, facts about these 
writers’ theories on which the greatest stress has been laid would 
not have been important and, if they had been observed at all, 
would have led to no theoretieal conclusions. But equally the 
theory would have remained sterile if it had not been con¬ 
tinually verified by observation. Of course, m the process of 
development of the study the theory itself has undergone con¬ 
tinual modification and restatement As ia usual m such studies 
only the final version has actually been stated. 

In these terms, then, the concluding remarks will be divided 
into two parts. The present chapter will be devoted to a state¬ 
ment of the evidence for certain conclusions which it will be 
maintained have been definitely established on empirical grounds 
by the foregoing study. The following, the final, chapter will he 
concerned with developing a few of their methodological implica¬ 
tions. These are, as far us can now he seen, legitimate implica¬ 
tions of the empirical conclusions arrived at. But it is not claimed 
that they arc established by empirical evidence m the same sense, 
Hence the two groups of conclusions should be kept dearly 
distinct. 

Summary Outunb of tub Structuuk of Action 

But before stating the first group of conclusions, empirical 
demonstration of which is claimed, it will be well for the bust time 
to summarize briefly the mam line of analytical argument of the 
study as a whole Thus the reader will have all the main points 
of the evidence fleshly in mind and he in a better position to 
judge whether the theses stated aie adequately proved 

Rationality and Vlthlaruimmn 

The stalling point, both historical and logical, is the conception 
of intrinsic latioimhty of action 'Plus involves the fundamental 
elements of “ends,” “menus” and "conditions” of rational 
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action and the norm of the intrinsic means-end relationship. 
The rationality of action in terms of the latter is measured by the 
conformity of choice of means, within the conditions of the situa¬ 
tion, with the expectations derived from a scientific theory 1 
applied to the data in question and stated, as Pareto puts it, in 
the “virtual” form. Action in these terms is rational m so far 
as there is a scientifically demonstrable probability* that the 
means employed will, within the conditions of the actual situa¬ 
tion, bung about or maintain the future state of affairs that the 
actor anticipates as his end. 

Historically, this concept of rationality of action, not always 
clearly and unambiguously stated, has played the central role 
in what has been called the utilitarian branch of the positivistic 
tradition. In spite of differences due to varying assumptions 
about the environment in which rational action operates, it 
has been, in its essential structure, a constant structural element 
of the systems of thought considered here. The two radically 
positivistic polar positions do, however, alter its status in essen¬ 
tial respects The rationalistic position does so by erasing the 
distinctions between ends, means and conditions of rational 
action, making action a process only of adaptation to given 
conditions and predictions of their future state. The anti- 
intellcctuahstic position in its really radical form alters the 
status of rationality still more fundamentally; at the pole, indeed, 
eliminating it altogether Both radical positivistic positions, 
however, involve insuperable difficulties—methodological and 
empirical 

The utilitarian type of theory concentrated on the means-end 
relationship and left the character of ends on the whole umn- 
vestigated. This was sound But in so far as it tended to become 
a closed system on a positivistic basis it was forced to the assump¬ 
tion that ends were random relative to the positivistically 
determinate elements of action On this basis any attempt to 
bring order into this random variation led in the direction of 
radical positivistic determinism In the cases of hedonism, the 
theory of natural selection, etc several of these attempts have 
been reviewed and their consequences worked out The utilitarian 

1 However elementary and empirical. 

! Tills mode of Htntomont makes aliowanoo for error due to limitations of 
available objective knowledge 
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assumption, explicit or implicit, of random ends is the only 
possible way to uphold on a positivistic basis the voluntaristic 
character of action, the independence of ends and the other 
normative dements of the structure of action from determinism 
in terrnH of heredity and environment. 

Within the range of the utilitarian tradition and variations 
from it in the direction of the radical positivistic jkiIc, there have 
appeared all the main relations of the norm of intrinsic rationality 
to the elements formulated in the radical positivistic theories, 
that is, to hoiedity and environment 1 These may be seen m two 
main contexts. In so far as action is conceived as a process () f 
rational adaptation of means to ends, they appear in tin' role of 
ultimate means and conditions of action The qualification 
"ultimate’* is made necessary by the fact that what are means 
and conditions to any given concrete actor may lie in large part 
results of the other action elements of other individuals To avoid 
reasoning in a circle it is necessary to think in terms of what are 
ultimate analytical conditions of action m genetnl, abstracting 
from the concrete conditions of a particular concrete act Failure 
clearly to make this distinction has been shown to be a pi oh he 
source of confusion. Another warning of the same order may be 
repeated. The same, elements of heredity ami environment play 
a part in determining the concrete ends of action Such a con¬ 
crete end is an anticipated concrete state of affairs, involving 
elements of the external environment and of heredity Hedonism 
clearly illustrates this situation. Pleasure as an end of action 
was plausible because the psychological mechanisms that produce 
pleasurable feelings in certain circumstances arc, m fact, expected 
to operate in the, process leading to the desired state of affairs. 
But this has nothing to do with the analytical concept of end as 
part of a generalized system It is a feature of the organism 
which wc know by experience wc can count cm to operate m 
certain ways, and winch hence belongs analytically to the con¬ 
ditions of action To speak of ends as determined iiy the mecha¬ 
nism of pleasure is to that extent to eliminate ends ficuu the 
generalized theoretical system. 

1 Used here, it will be remembered, m the trrlmirnl definril m f'Imp. 
n, as a convenient nummary for tlimto elements hearing on actum cnjjnhlo of 
formulation in toririH of nonsulijeolive categoric*. 
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Secondly, the same elements of heredity and environment 
appear in relation to failure to attain the rational norm, From 
the objective point of view they appear mainly as reasons why 
action either falls short of or deviates from the norm, what have 
been called the resistant and the deviating factors, respectively 
Subjectively the same factors in the same role appear as the 
sources of ignorance and error. Error in this sense is not random, 
but rather the existence of a bias of error m a paiticijlar direction 
is ipso facto evidence that a nonrational deviating factor is at 
work Above all, within the positivistic framework, depaitures 
from the noim of rationality must be reducible, from the subjec¬ 
tive point of view, to terms of ignorance or error 01 both 

Finally, it is not to be forgotten that there may well be heredi¬ 
tary elements which “drive” behavior in conformity with a 
rational norm but without the independent agency of the actor 
which is basic to the voluntaristic conception of action In so 
far as this is true, whatever subjective aspect there is to action 
will turn out, on thorough investigation, to be reducible to terms of 
nonsubjective systems 1 The test is always whether an adequate 
explanation of the concrete behavior in question can be attained 
without reference to the elements formulated m concepts with 
an inhciont subjective reference 

Thus it is seen that both the norm of intrinsic rationality itself, 
and its mam relations to heredity and environment in all three 
of the modes just outlined, could on the whole be adequately 
formulated within the general framework of the positivistic 
theoretical system, so long as it does not go over to the radical 
positivistic pole It has, however, been shown that the utilitarian 
position is inherently unstable, and that in order to maintain 
it within a positivistic framework it is necessary to employ an 
cxtrapositivistic, metaphysical prop, which in the cases analyzed 
here has taken the form of the postulate of the natural identity 
of interests Hence the more rigorously and systematically the 
implications of the positivistic position have been carried through, 
the more precarious has become the status of the normative 
elements of action which could find adequate formulation within 
a positivistic framework 

* It was noted above, Chap. XVII, p. 012, that Weber explicitly took 
account of this. 
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Indeed it may be held that the growing pressure of this increas¬ 
ingly rigorous systematization of the remoter implications of the 
positivistic approach to the study of human action has played 
an important part in the movement of thought which lias 
occupied this study. The form of primary interest here is an 
increasingly sharp presentation of the "utilitarian dilemma"• 
either a really radical positivistic position or the strictly utilitar¬ 
ian. The foimer course involved abandoning completely the 
means-end schema as analytically indispensable, the latter 
meant increasing dependence on cxtrascicntific metaphysical 
assumptions. In the generally positivistic state of opinion all 
the weight of “hard-boiled” scientific picstige seemed to lie on 
the radically positivistic side. But at the same time the utilitarian 
tenets rested on sound empirical insight which could not readily 
be explained away Hence the stage was set for a radical theo¬ 
retical reconstruction that would transcend the dilemma alto¬ 
gether. Part II has been concerned with analyzing three different 
processes by which this reconstruction lias occurred They may 
be reviewed briefly 


M ar Hindi 

Marshall 1 took only one step, and that lie took without dear 
self-consciousness of what lie was doing. lie inherited the con¬ 
ceptual scheme of the utilitarian tradition Anti precisely the 
elements of it in which tins study lias been interested were 
central to his own further development of it in his utility theory, 
The conceptions of utility, of marginal utility and the principle 
of substitution are all completely dependent on the means-end 
schema, rational choice and the analytical independence of ends 
This alone is sufficient to account for lus failure to follow the 
trend, so important in his day, to radical positivism 
But at the same time he was quite clear about the inadequacy 
of a rigidly utilitarian position for explaining certain facts of 
economic life, those relating to the phenomena of fiee enterprise 
The course he took was partly determined by Ins sound 
empirical insight, partly by his own ethical predilections. He 
broke through a rigidly utilitarian theory of economic life 
mainly at two points First, he refused to accept lhe* assumption 
of independence of wants even for the heuristic purposes of 
1 Analv/.ed in Gimp IV 
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economic theory This assumption he held applicable only to 
one class of wants, which he called, with a strongly derogatory 
connotation, “artificial” wants. For the class he was primarily 
interested in, “wants adjusted to activities,” it would not hold 
Secondly, he refused to accept the view that the concrete actions 
of economic life should be considered solely as means to want 
satisfaction, even for purposes of economics They are at the 
same time fields for the “exercise of faculties” and the “develop¬ 
ment of character.” 

These two departures from the utilitarian schema are brought 
together under the concept of activities. This is not very clearly 
defined by Marshall, indeed, in relation to his inherited con¬ 
ceptual scheme, it is mainly a residual category Certain things 
can, however, be said about it. It is quite clearly not primarily 
a new form of statement of the elements of heredity and environ¬ 
ment The explicit distinction between wants adjusted to activi¬ 
ties and biological needs excludes this interpretation m one 
direction; it is excluded in a second direction by the clear impossi¬ 
bility of making out Marshall as a hedonist; and in still a third 
direction by his complete failure to question the rationality of 
action in the name of antirationalist psychology 

There can then be no doubt that activities constitute a residual 
category in the value direction Both the wants adjusted to 
activities and the modes of activity themselves are to be regarded 
in the terms of this study primarily as manifestations of a single, 
relatively well-integrated system of value attitudes The extra¬ 
ordinarily close resemblance of these attitudes to those involved 
in Weber’s spirit of capitalism, particularly in its ascetic aspect, 
has been remarked upon. 

“Activities” in this sense become for Marshall an important 
empirical clement of the economic order Along with increasing 
rationality and the accumulation of empirical knowledge, the 
development of this value system becomes to him the primary 
moving force of social evolution But here Marshall stops. His 
consideration of integrated value systems as distinct from random 
ends is limited to this one system He fails to devolop the logical 
possibilities of there being others in other societies. He also 
fails to develop the theoretical possibilities of its relation to 
concrete action beyond the two points where it impinged directly 
on his utility theory. Thus the theoretical importance of Ins 
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departure from tradition, and the empirical implications of a 
further development in this direction remained hidden, both to 
himself and to his followers. But in spite, of this limitation he did 
take the crucial step, introducing an integrated value system, 
common to large numbers, winch had no place in either the 
utilitarian or the radical positivistic framework. 

Pardo 

In the treatment of Pareto the same problems were con¬ 
sidered from a different point of view, In the first place, his general 
methodological position cleared the way for the explicit develop¬ 
ment of a voluntaristic theory of action. For his skepticism had 
divested scientific methodology of the implication that a theory, 
to be methodologically acceptable, had to be positivistic. Indeed, 
of the four writers Pareto, in his general methodological re¬ 
quirements of scientific theory, 1 came much the closest to 
formulating a view that can be considered acceptable for the 
purposes of this study. Above all he thoroughly disposed of the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness winch 1ms so persistently 
dogged the footsteps of positivistic, social Uieoiy 
Pareto also was an eminent economist and as such developed 
essentially the same, kind of utility theory as did Marshall. He 
furthermore, shared with Marshall the conviction of its in¬ 
adequacy for the scientific explanation of concrete human action 
even within the economic field, But his way of dealing with this 
situation was different from Marshall's Rigidly limiting economic 
theory to the utility element lie proceeded to supplement it with 
a broader synthetic sociological theory. 

In his explicit conceptual scheme he did ibis by a double use 
of residual categories. The starting point is the positively defined 
concept of logical action. It is concrete action tit so far as it con¬ 
sists of "operations logically united to their end" from the points 
of view both of the actor and of an outside observer. Nonlogieal 
action, on the other hand, is definitely a residual category— 
action in so far as it fails, for whatever reason, to meet the 
logical criteria Finally the concept of logical action is explicitly 
broader than the economic, but there is no positive systematic 
treatment of the noneconomic logical elements. They arc 
enumerated, not defined The principal task of furthei analysis 
' As distinct from those peculiar to the theory of action, 
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of Pareto’s work lies in following out what happens to both 
these residual categories in a structural context 

Pareto's explicit analysis of nonlogical action may first be 
summarized. 1 It is inductive and starts with a distinction of two 
classes of concrete data—overt acts and linguistic expressions. 
Pareto is directly concerned only with the latter and as a result of 
the analysis of nonscientific “theories” m this sense arrives at the 
categories of residue and derivation, the relatively constant and 
variable elements of these theories respectively. Thus the residue 
is a proposition 

Pareto developed the conception of the residues and derivations 
directly as variable elements in a theoretical system without 
explicit reference to the problem of structure Having defined 
the concepts he proceeded to classify their values, without 
attempting, until a much later stage, to consider concrete systems 
of action. The concern of this study has, on the other hand, been 
to work out the implications of his treatment for the structure 
of the systems to which Pareto’s analysis of elements is applicable. 

In the first place, it was shown that the way in which he 
defined the concepts was such as to cut across what has been the 
major dichotomy of the present study, the distinction of the 
normative and the conditional aspects of systems of action 
In particular, the residues must be held to manifest not one but 
both of those categories of elements The result would be, in 
Pareto’s own terms, to introduce into his classification of the 
residues, another basis, cutting across those he used Many of 
Pareto’s secondary mterpietcrs have held that his “sentiments” 
were essentially the drives or instincts of antirationalist psychol¬ 
ogy But the study of the way in which he approached his analysis 
has shown that there is no warrant m the logic of his position 
for this exclusive interpretation, and it has been shown to be 
specifically incompatible with certain important features of his 
work, particularly with his treatment of Social Darwinism and 
of the question, Do the residues coirespond to the facts? 2 

This general bifurcation of structural elements is the basis 
for the further analysis. 3 The conception of logical action was 
the starting point foi investigating the general question, What 

1 Treated in Chap V 
3 Treated in Chap VI, pp 219 Jf 
1 Supra, Chap. VI, pp 228 if 
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are its implications for the structure of the total system of action 
in -which it has a place? First, one element in the residues is that 
of the ultimate ends of action in the intrinsic me arm-end chain 
which, at the fully rationalized polo, is a clearly formulated, 
unambiguous principle 1 guiding action. The fact that ultimate 
ends belong m the nonlogical category makes it possible to inter¬ 
pret logical action as the intermediate sector of the intrinsic 
means-end chain. It has been possible to verify this interpretation 
of one element of the residues in terms of the role Pareto assigns 
to "faith" in the residues of persistence of aggregates. On nt> 
othei hypothesis known to the present writer is this aspect of his 
cyclical theory understandable. 

Secondly, it appears quite clearly that the value element is not 
exhausted by that of this particular type of residues, but that 
this is a rationalized polar-type ease. Short of this there is a 
vaguer, less determinate value element discernible m the senti¬ 
ments which is manifested in other residues, in derivations and 
in various ways in overt behavior. To designate this element and 
distinguish it from others involved in Pareto’s sentiments the 
term ultimate-value attitudes has been introduced. Similarly 
to distinguish the, residues that constitute governing principles 
of rational action from others they have been called ultimate 
ends. Here has appeared a distinction between two elements 
within the broader value category which was not contained m 
Maishall’s concept of activities. 

Third, it has turned out that logical action, or the intermediate 
intrinsic means-end see,tor is not, in systems of action structurally 
homogeneous but must be subdivided On the, basis of an analysis 
of the implications of Pareto’s concept of logical action for such 
systems distinctions have been made between three such elements 
of the intermediate sector. On the principle of the progressive 
introduction of the bioadcr relations of a given act to the icst of 
an action system there have been distinguished the technological, 
economic and political subsectors It has also been possible to 
verify these lines of distinction in most striking fashion in terms 
of Pareto's theory of social utility. The hierarchical series of 
different levels on which lie holds that the utility problem 
may be ronsidcicd is the statement of the same distinct ions 

1 Le pmuipo <|iu exists claim I'lumuuc" .is Pardo himself put it at one 
point 
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in a somewhat different form. It is significant that these dis¬ 
tinctions emerged in the synthetic part of Pareto’s work where 
he is considering action systems as a whole, while they are not 
to be found m his explicit analytical scheme where only isolated 
unit acts are considered Thus in place of a mere enumeration 
of the content of logical action has been introduced a scheme 
of systematically related structural elements. 

Finally, to crown the hierarchy, in connection with the same 
theory of social utility there has been found to emerge a version 
of the sociologistic theorem. At the rationalized pole, with which 
Pareto is there concerned, it takes the form of the conception 
of the “end a society should pursue by means of logico-experi- 
mental reasoning ” This may be restated to the effect that the 
actions of the members of a society are to a significant degree 
oriented to a single integiated system of ultimate ends common 
to these members. More generally the value element in the form 
both of ultimate ends and of value attitudes is in a significant 
degree common to the members of the society This fact is one 
of the essential conditions of the equilibrium of social systems 

Thus as a lesult of Paieto’s explicitly non-positivistic method¬ 
ology and the much higher degree of historical relativism m his 
empirical views there is to be found implicit in Ins thought 
a differentiation of the structural elements of action systems far 
beyond the point to which Mai shall carried it The latter did 
not even cleaily distinguish analytically the norm of intrinsic 
rationality fiom the value element—they were treated together 
m his conception of free enterprise This distinction is explicit 
m Pareto—the one is logical, the other nonlogical With this goes 
the clear differentiation of the ultimate-end element from the 
intcimediate means-end sector. The latter, in turn, becomes 
differentiated into three subsectors, the lines of distinction of 
which did not come out at all clearly in Marshall He tended to 
fuse them all with activities in his economic category, and thereby 
to suppress the element of coercive power entirely Then the 
ultimate-value element itself differentiates into three dis¬ 
tinguishable aspects, ultimate ends as such, value attitudes and 
both in so far as they are common to members of a community 
Finally, there appeals on the horizon a phenomenon as yet not 
explicitly analyzed but of great empirical impoitaiice to Pareto, 
which became analytically central for Durkheim, namely, 
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ritual Thus, though Pareto's starting point was not markedly 
different from that of Marshall, yet, by analyzing the stage 
that he reached, it is possible, from the present viewpoint, to 
make an enormous advance beyond Marshall 

Durkhcim 

Durkheim, in relation with Pareto, provides the first impressive 
example of convergence. It is true in a sense that they were both, 
even from the beginning, concerned with a very elosely related 
set of problems But the terms in which they approached these 
problems were so radically different that, prior to the present 
study, they have been thought to have little in common except 
that they wore both sociologists. 

Durkhcim never dealt at all with matters of economic theory 
in the technical sense But it has been shown that in his earlier 
empirical work he was greatly inteiesled in the questions of 
economic individualism Moreover, the theoretical terms in 
which Durkhcim dealt with these problems have very much to 
do with the status of the utilitarian position. But here the 
immediate resemblance stops 

In one sense Durkhemi's approach is through the action 
schema, but it was used in a peculiar way The methodological 
counterpart of Ins empiiieal criticism of the utditaunn theories, 
in respect both to the Division of Labor and to the Nuindc, 
is the assertion that they lent on an unsound teleology In the 
terms of this study tins means essentially that he thinks in terms 
of the utilitarian dilemma and having decisively rejected the 
utilitarian solution he is thrown back on the radical positivistic 
alternative. In subjective teuns this means that the decisive 
factors must appear as facts of the external wozld to Hie actor, 
hence as conditions of his action This is the genesis of “ex¬ 
teriority" and "constraint" as ciilcna of "social facts " 

But with the extension in tiie Suicide of bus empirical criticism 
from the utilitarian position to the whole group of theories 
involving the factors of heredity and environment a further 
set of problems developed For the euteria of cxtoiionly and 
constraint ideally included these elements as fuels In the actor 
Kocial facts became a residual category arrived at by diminution. 
Tins included the uoiiutilitiuian aspects of action that is, 
facts to the actor whnh weie not a matter either of heredity or 
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of the nonhuman environment They constituted hence another 
kind of environmental factor, the milieu social 

The foimulas to which Durklienn’s name is btill most widely 
attached—that “society is a reality sui generis ,” that it is a 
“psychic” entity and that it consists of “collective representa¬ 
tions”—were framed, as has been seen, in the effort to define this 
residual category. All these efforts, but especially the synthesis 
argument, represent indirect attacks on the problem rather than 
developments out of the schema of action, which was his starting 
point 1 In respect to this he remained in an impasse. 

This impasse was finally broken through. The decisive step 
was the distinction of social constraint from naturalistic causa¬ 
tion The social milieu constitutes a set of conditions beyond 
the control of a given concrete individual, but not beyond 
the control of human agency in general. In fact from this point 
of view its most conspicuous aspect turns out to be a system of 
normative rules backed by sanctions 

Up to this point, having rejected utilitarian teleology, Durkheim 
still thinks of the actor passively on the analogy of a scientist 
studying the conditions of his situation He entirely fails to 
consider the voluntaristic aspect of action and the role of ends 
The next step, howcvoi, radically alters this situation It is the 
recognition that fear of sanctions constitutes only the secondary 
motive for adherence to institutional noims; the primary is the 
sense of moral obligation With this the primary meaning of 
constraint becomes moial obligation and a clear-cut distinction 
is drawn between social constiaint and that of natural facts 
The social reality has ceased to be merely a residual category. 

But this brings Durkheim back to the voluntaristic aspect of 
the action schema which he had apparently deserted with his 
rejection of the utilitaran position It is literally the synthesis 
that transcends both thesis and antithesis For the sense of moral 
obligation toward a norm is clearly a value attitude in the above 
sense Moreover, since the social milieu for Durkheim involves 
an integrated system of such norms, his position involves the 
existence of a common system of ultimate-value attitudes The 
individualism of the utilitarian position has been transcended, 

1 It has been shown that the concept of collective representations did. 
arise out of this schema, but in the, particular rationalistic form Durkheim 
gave it rather than from a moans-ond analysis like that developed in Chap VI. 
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but after this is done, the value element can return. Durkheim, 
having enunciated the sociologistic theorem at the beginning, 
has arrived by a process of its progressive reinterpretation, at 
essentially the same version as Pareto’s; the social element in¬ 
volves the existence of a common value system 1 

There is, however, one important difference Pareto, approach¬ 
ing the problem through the direct development of the means- 
end schema and its generalization at the rational pole, formulated 
the social clement as the “end a society should pursue.” Durk- 
heim’s approach was different. Instead of generalizing the moans- 
end schema for systems of action lie thought of the individual 
acting in a social environment and went on to analyze the 
elements of this environment. Here he encountered a common 
system of normative rules as one of its principal features. Then 
he came to the sense of moral obligation first as a motive for 
individual obedience to a given rule, and at hast lie came to see 
that the maintenance of a common system of rules rested on a 
set of common values. 

Thus Durkheim illuminated the institutional aspect of action 
systems, one which had been latent m Pareto’s analytical thought, 
though there, were strong suggestions of Hh role m his empirical 
work. But Durkheim brings it into clear relief as a distinct feature 
of the structure of action systems approached in terms of the 
intrinsic means-end schema. It turns out that action in the 
intrinsic means-end chain has at least a double normative 
orientation, as with Weber, both to efficiency norms and to 
legitimacy norms. 

This new orientation has the further ('fleet of bringing utili¬ 
tarian elements back into the picture in the form of “interests" 
tending eentrifugally to escape normative control. The most 
conspicuous formulation of this kind of conception in Durkheim’s 
work so far considered is in the concept of anomic 3 It bears a 
striking resemblance to Pareto’s conception of the “interests” 
in relation to the residues of combinations But cm the whole 
relatively little of Durkheim’s attention was centered on the 
intrinsic means-end schema as such, above all, on its intermediate 
sector Hence the distinctions of elements in the latter which 
were found to he implicit in Pareto’s work remained latent in 

1 Stated m ('hap X, pp 3H1 JJ 

1 Supra, Chap VIII, pp 331 JJ 
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Durkheim’s His own further development of the action schema 
was of revolutionary importance but it lay in another direction, 
in aspects which had remained for Pareto, theoretically speaking, 
latent. 

This important new development came in Durkheim’s study 
of religion . 1 Considering his peculiar previous use of the subjec¬ 
tive point of view it is not surprising that he started with the 
question of what “reality,” that is, empirical reference of a 
class of facts to the actor, underlay religious ideas. But though 
his question is formulated in the same terms as before, his answer 
had revolutionary consequences In the problem of institutions 
he gradually moved in his interpretation of the social milieu 
from considering it a set of facts of “nature,” to a set of rules of 
moral obligation. But such rules are still empirical facts the 
importance of which lies in their intrinsic relation to action as 
agencies of control. 

The specific objects of religious ideas, however, he found to 
be entities with one property in common—they were “sacred.” 
Those with which theories of religion had been primarily con¬ 
cerned were mainly “imaginary” entities, gods, spirits, etc 
But Durkheim showed that this property was shared with a large 
group of concrete objects and also actions, persons m certain 
circumstances, etc Then the question arises, what is there in 
common between all sacred things which accounts for the com¬ 
mon property of sacredness? The previous attempt had boon to 
find an intrinsic source of this property Durkheim takes a 
radically different course The only property common to all 
sacred things is sacredness, and this does not lie in theii intrinsic 
properties at all, but they have it only by virtue of the particular 
attitude men take toward them, the attitude of “respect ” 

If this be true, then, men respect sacred things not for them¬ 
selves but because of their relations to something else they 
respect. What, then, is the character of this relation? It cannot 
be derived from the intrinsic propeities of sacred things, but 
it is symbolic Sacred things are sacred because they are symbols 
with a common symbolic reference to a source of sanctity. This 
symbolic relationship is something entirely new in the theory 
of action as considered up to this point 1 

1 Treated in Chap XI 

* It was introduced m the discussion of Pareto, but ho did not explicitly 
consider it in a systematic theoretical context 
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Then arises the question, what is this common reference? 
It must be, says Durkheim, something we can respect in this 
specific sense, and in this sense, we, respect only moral authority 
Hence the souice of the sacred ness of sacred things is the same 
as that of obligation to moral rules It is “society " This synthesis 
of what had been before regarded as quite disparate aspects of 
human life was a stroke of genius on Durkheun's part of 
revolutionary importance 

But this position is in need of further interpretation to clear 
up the difficulties left by Durkheim’s lingering positivism 
Society in this context is not a conciete entity, it, is, above all, 
not the eoncicte totality of human beings m ielation to each 
other It is a "moral reality” The furthei analysis lias shown 
that religious ideas have to do with men’s cognitive lelations 
with certain nonempnieal aspects of the world, what Inis been 
called m a special sense, in the study of Weber, the, "super¬ 
natural ” Associated with these ideas are certain “active atti¬ 
tudes,” as Professor Nock calls them, in part determined by 
these ideas but in part determining them, in turn 'These active 
attitudes turn out to he the ultimate-value attitudes of the 
previous discussion, and, in ho far as they constitute “society” 
in Durkheun’s sense, are common value attitudes 'The sourer of 
saoredncsH is the supermitutal; our symbolic representations of 
it are sacred tilings, the attitude of respect to them is, along with 
respect for moral obligations, a manifestation of our ultimate- 
value attitudes which are, social in so far as they are common 

But this is not all. The active attitudes associated with 
religious ideas arc manifested not only in "ideas" hut in certain 
actions or “behavior,” and these, actions share tin* quality of 
sacredness and involve relations to sacred entities. This whole 
class of “actions in relation to sacred things" Durkheim calls 
rituals. They are actions in the strictest sense, modes for the 
actor of attaining specific, ends. As Durkheim puls it, they are 
part of the vie sdneuse . 1 But they differ in two fundamental 
respects from the actions the. analysis has previously been con¬ 
cerned with They are sacred and hence eariied out only under 
special conditions, specifically removed from the ordinary 
utilitarian calculations of advantage they are performed with 
the “ritual attitude ” Further, they involve the manipulation 

1 See Formes iUmaUaires , p. 540. 
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of sacred symbols, what has been called a symbolic means-end 
relationship In both these respects, measured by the standard 
of the intrinsic norm of rationality, they are not irrational hut 
nonrational. The standard simply does not apply. 

Finally, ritual to Durkheim was not merely a manifestation of 
value attitudes, but of great functional importance in relation to 
social “solidarity,” a mode of revivifying and strengthening the 
common value elements, which are ordinarily more or less 
latent in the course of profane activities. In this connection the 
centufugal tendencies of “interests” make a striking reappear¬ 
ance in Durkheim’s thought. Ritual is one of the fundamental 
defense mechanisms of society against the tendency to anomie. 

There was thus a steady process of development in Durkheim’s 
thought about society From a concrete reality it became a 
complex of elements of action existing only “m the minds of 
individuals." From a category of the "facts of nature,” in the 
role of conditions of human action, it became a common value 
system involving a nonempirical reference This latter tendency 
culminated in his sociological epistemology. This constituted 
the final break with the methodology of positivism, but brought 
new difficulties of its own. It represented a trend of Durkheim’s 
thought in a definitely idealistic direction which in lus final 
phase was warring with the volnntaiistie theory of action 
Reinterpreted m terms of the latter its essential truth is that 
which came out in more acceptable foim in Weber’s concept of 
Wcrtbczichung, introducing as it did an element of relativity 
into knowledge and at the same time providing a point of 
departure for analysis of the social factors in its development 

It should be emphasized that m the respects relevant to the 
piesent context thoie is nothing important in the theories of 
Pareto which is incompatible with those of Durkheim, and 
vice versa Their differences are complementary, lying in the 
different points at which they differentiated the elements of the 
structure of action Paieto brought out , 1 as Duikheim did not, 
the internal differentiation of the intermediate intrinsic sector 
and the ultimate-value element so far as it is not integrated in 
a common system Duikheim, on the otlici hand, brought into 
clear relief the lolc of the institutional clement m iclation to 
the intrinsic means-end chain and carried out a much further 

1 In the theory of social utility. 
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differentiation of the structure and modes of manifestation of the 
ultimate-value system, which for Pareto had remained residual. 

This was done in the concepts of the sacred, of the role of 
symbolism and of their relations to ntual action and its function. 
In the concept of the sacred there is implied the, nonempineal 
reference of ultimate values, and hence the relation of value 
attitudes to “ideas” is much more clearly evident than in 
Pareto. Furthermore, the symbolic relationship, which is central 
to representations of the supernatural turns out, along with 
the concept of sacrcdness, to provide, the analytical key essential 
to the understanding of a whole class of actions, ritual, which 
had been highly important to Pareto empirically but for his 
systematic theory had remained residual. These concepts of 
Durkheim’s are to be regarded as a further specification of the 
content of Pareto's categories of nonlogieal action and sentiment. 

That the conceptual elements which have hern differen¬ 
tiated in the course of analyzing the work of Pareto and of 
Durkheim really do belong to the same, theoretical system, 
and that the work of the two really did converge, is conclusively 
demonstrated by the fact that it has been possible to show that 
all of them and one other are to he found in the work of Weber, 
This is true m spite of the fact that Weber’s work was entirely 
independent of that of cither of tin* other two, and that Welter’s 
methodological position was such as seriously to obscure the 
status of a generalized theoretical system. It is, above, all, 
remarkable that a Gorman historical economist should have come 
to a conception of the place of the economic element almost 
identical with that of the neoelassicist Pareto and that Weber, 
an idealist (m background), should have come to a pitinl-fur-point 
correspondence in the distinctly complex system of structural 
categories relating to religious ideas, institutions, ntual and value 
attitudes, with the outspoken positivist Durkheun. It is legitimate 
to maintain that in these, fundamental respects the convergence 
has not merely been suggested or made to seem likely but has 
been demonstrated as a matter of empirical fact It can only be 
doubted on the ground that the work of tin* three men has here 
been radically misinterpreted, and that is a question of fact. 

Weber 

The work of Weber should he sufficiently fresh in the reader’s 
mind foi it to be unnecessary to give it more than a very brief 
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recapitulation. Empirically his main attack was on Marxian 
historical materialism which, as has been shown, constituted, 
analytically considered, in essentials a version of the utilitarian 
position, placed in a historical context. Over against this he placed 
a theory of the role of value elements in the form of a combina¬ 
tion of religious interests, e g , value attitudes, in their relation to 
systems of metaphysical ideas. This was, however, placed in 
the context of a voluntaristic theory of action, not of idealistic 
emanatiomsm. Value elements for Weber exert their influence 
in complex processes of interaction with the other elements of 
a system of action, not by simply “becoming real ” All this was 
worked out in great detail in his empirical studies of the relations 
of religious ethics to economic life 1 

The methodological counterpart of his refusal to regard the 
social influence of religious ideas as a process of emanation was 
his attack on the methodological views growing out of idealistic 
philosophy . 2 Their common characteristic was a denial of the 
possibility or validity of general concepts m the field of human 
action. As against them Weber sharply vindicated the mdis- 
pensability of general theoretical concepts for the demonstration 
of any objective empirical proposition in any field 

While sharply rejecting their views of the logic of social 
science he salvaged out of the wreckage certain elements of basic 
impoitance to his own substantive position Idealistic theories 
of intuition were sound in suggesting the subjective reference of 
the theoiy of action, the indispensability of the subjective point 
of view The freedom argument left the norm of intrinsic ra¬ 
tionality as basic to action The organic aspect of inflationism 
left the concept of a value element m its double relation, in 
Wertbeziehung , as methodologically indispensable to theory and 
as central to action itself Above all the methodological vindica¬ 
tion of general concepts is essential to the concept of action 
since science and rationality of action are indissolubly bound 
up together. 

At the same time, due to circumstances which have been 
reviewed, there were from the present point of view two serious 
limitations m Weber’s methodological position. First, in trying 
to defend a line of distinction between the logical character of 
the natural and the social sciences, which has heie been held to 

1 Treated m Chaps XIV and XV 

■ Supra, Chap XVI, pp 681 # 
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be indefensible, he was driven to a fictional view of the nature 
of general concepts in these fields which tended to obscure the 
role of the essentially nonfictional generalized system of theory 
Secondly, this and the circumstance that general concepts were 
for him a residual category obscured what is for this study the 
vital distinction between his hypothetically concrete type con¬ 
cepts and their empirical generalization, on the one hand, and 
the categories of a generalized theoretical system, on the 
other Only the former are fictional in the social field, a fact 
that is due to the important degree of orgameism of the subject 
matter. 

Thus his explicit systematic theorizing tended to run off in a 
direction different fiom that of the main piesent interest, that 
of a systematic classification of structural ideal types of social 
relationship 1 But in spite of these methodological limitations 
it has been passible to elicit by analysis a definite scheme of 
the structure of a generalized system of action which appears 
at the most strategic points of Weber’s work and, though he 
did not clearly recognize its logical nature, this scheme was 
absolutely essential to Weber's specific results both empirical 
and theoietieal, Thus the complexities in the category of general 
concepts brought to light by the previous analysis hav boon 
verified by the demonstration that m fad his actual systematic 
theorizing involves the different types that would be expected 
if the analysis is correct. If is not neeessaiy to recapitulate the 
structural outline of this generalized system and the ways by 
which Weber arrived at its elements so fully as has been done 
in rcgaid to Marshall and Pareto The logical starting point is 
again the standard of intrinsic rationality embodied m the norm 
of efficiency. This involves essentially the- same relations to 
heredity and environment which have been found to exist in 
every case The intermediate sector of (In* intrinsic means-end 
chain is differentiated in essentially the same way as was worked 
out m the sillily of Pareto 3 The line between the technological 
elements and the economic is (he same as that drawn before 
and is perfectly explicit, That between economic and political 
involves more complex questions but, in drawing it as Weber did 

1 Tins is fm nail hoc mingy m Kiiuiiiel'ii ncime Hre (J Himmui., Stuwlogie, 
Oluiji I 

1 Supia, C'liai> XVII, pp liS3 j}, 
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with the use of the concept of authority, there is both a clear 
recognition of the importance of coercive power as exercised by a 
variety of means, and a recognition that there is a definite limit 
to the extent to which these may be made to fit into ordinary 
economic categories of analysis 

The ultimate-value element came into Weber’s work in the 
first instance with the systems of value attitudes associated with 
religious ideas Its status in the role of ultimate ends of the 
intnnsic means-end chain comes out theoretically in connection 
with the types of rational action, zweckrational and werlratzonal 
Its institutional relation to the intrinsic means-end chain is 
expressed m the concept of legitimate order, the direct equivalent 
of Durkheim’s rules possessing moral authonty Its nonempineal 
“religious” reference is formulated in the concept of chansma, 
corresponding to Durkheim’s sacred By analyzing this it was 
possible to clarify the reciprocal relation between value attitudes, 
generally called by Weber in this context religious interests, and 
religious ideas Consideration of the question of “meaning” in 
relation to these ideas, and to things and events m the world, 
leads to the conti al role of symbolism, and for Weber undoubt¬ 
edly there was a class of actions to an eminent degiee involving 
both chansma and symbolism, that is, litual This was not 
explicitly analyzed as by Durkheim but all the elements of Durk¬ 
heim’s analysis aio present 

In all these respects there is a remarkable pomt-for-pomt 
correspondence between Weber and Durkheim 1 There are, m 
this range of questions three mam differences, none of them dis¬ 
agreements but all differences of emphasis. The categories relat¬ 
ing to litual, which were explicit and central for Durkheim, were 
largely implicit for Weber. On the other hand, the mutual rela¬ 
tions of value attitudes and ideas of the supernatural, which had 
to be worked out by inference from Dui kheim’s position, are quite 
explicit in Weber, m a way that directly venfies the inferences 
made from Durkheim’s position Third, the role of value elements 
in dynamic processes of change from the status quo, which was 
almost completely latent in Durkheim, comes into the center of 
the stage for Weber in his theory of prophecy, thus coirooting a 
seriously one-sided impression given by Durkheim as he himself 
left his work. 

1 Supra, Chap XVII, pp 001 ff. 
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Finally, m Weber is to be found another emergent aspect of 
action systems, that which has been called "modes of expres¬ 
sion” of value- attitudes, which has nowhere else been found 
It turns out to be emergent on both the methodological and the. 
theoretical levels In the study of Weber it has been analyzed 
in one context, that of orientation of action to norms of taste. 
But in the discussion of Tommies the same kind of analysis is 
found to be applicable to institutional phenomena in the ease, of 
Gemcvnschaft, where the norms m question contain a moral 
clement and are not merely matters of taste. 

The elements of structure of a generalized system of action 
thus outlined aic seen to fall mto three relatively well-defined 
groups The first is heredity and environment, seen subjectively 
as the ultimate means and conditions of action and as the sources 
of ignorance and “determinate" error These are the elements 
the scientific understanding of which is possible in terms of 
categories not involving a subjective reference 1 They constitute 
data for the sciences of action 2 Knowledge of their nature and 
behavior is the " peimanently valid precipitate/ ’ for the theory of 
human action, left behind by the radically positivistic social 
theoiies. 

The second is the group included in the intermediate intrinsic 
means-end sector This group constitutes the permanently valid 
precipitate of the utilitarian theoiies. The atomistic character 
of utilitarian thought prevented the internal differentiation of 
this sector from coming out clearly, but the lines can he dis¬ 
cerned The general concept of rationality of action, common to 
them all, formulates the technological element. Utilitarian 
theories on a social level under the postulate of the natural 
identity of interests have formulated the economic element. In 
conceptual refinement this has reached its culmination in tin* 
marginal-utility analysis of modern economic theory since Jevons 
and Marshall Finally, the element of coercive power leeeived 
its classic formulation on a utilitarian basis with Hobbes and has 
since appeared in various forms whenever the postulate of the 
natural identity of interests hns been broken down. 

The third is the whole group of elements clustering about the 
ultimate-value system m so far as it is integrated and not reduc- 

1 Qualified fur the psychological oJemeutH to lie dweiumcd m the next 
i hapter 

’ Sec the next t Imp tor 
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lble to the random ends of utilitarianism It is, as has been 
shown, emergent from the positivistic tradition and the process 
of its emergence is that of the breakdown of the positivistic 
tradition m its transition to a voluntaristic theory of action. In 
some form it has always been indigenous to the idealistic tra¬ 
dition and for the development of the theory of action, this is 
the permanently valid idealistic precipitate But until recently 
the positivistic-idealistic dualism of modern social thought has 
created, both methodologically and theoretically, a hiatus which 
has prevented its integration with the other elements into the 
description of a single comprehensive general system of action 
Only the corresponding breakdown of the idealistic methodology 
which has been traced in the study of Weber has made possible 
the bridging of this hiatus and the convergence of the two 
developments 

Finally, there is an element which does not fall within any of 
these three structural groups as such but serves rather to bind 
them together It is that which has been encountered at various 
points and called “effort ” This is a name for the relating factor 
between the noimative and the conditional elements of action 
It is necessitated by the fact that norms do not realize them¬ 
selves automatically but only through action, so far as they are 
realized at all It is an element the analytical status of which 
in the theory of action is probably closely analogous to that of 
energy in physios 


Vemfied Conclusions 

It may bo submitted that the propositions included in the 
above outline and the discussions m the body of the study of 
which they form a brief summary, constitute, with one excep¬ 
tion, adequate proof of the five theses about to be stated 
The one exception is that within the scope of this study it has 
been impossible to include all the empirical evidence on which 
the thcones under discussion have been based In the above out¬ 
line none could be included, but in the body of the study the 
attempt has been made to bring forward a fair sample of this 
evidence, and the reader who is sufficiently interested can turn 
to the works of the writers themselves for the rest The five 
theses are 

1 That in the works of the four principal writers here treated 
there has appeared the outline of what in all essentials, is the 
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same system of generalized social theory, the structural aspect 
of what has been called the voluntaristic theory of action 
Theoretically important differences between these writers can 
be reduced to three circumstances: (a) Differences of termin¬ 
ology, different names for the same thing (for instance Pareto 
calls “logical'’ what Weber calls "rational"). (6) Differences 
m the point to which the structural analysis has been carried 
in order to arrive at the explicit distinction of all the major 
elements In this respect Marshall represents hardly more than a 
beginning of the advance beyond the utilitarian position But 
it is a beginning at such a strategic point as to he of great interest 
here, (c) Differences in mode of statement due to the different 
empirical centers of attention and theoretical approaches of the 
different waters Thus the moral element appeared for Pareto 
first as ultimate, ends, one element of the residues, foi Durkheim 
as institutional norms. 

2. That this generalized system of theoretical categories com¬ 
mon to the wiiters here treated is, taken as a total system, a 
new development of theory and is not simply taken over from 
the traditions on which they built. It is not, of course, a creation 
ex nilnlo lmt was arrived at by a gradual process of critical 
rc-oxamination of certain aspects and elements of the older 
systems, a process standing in closest relation to empirical 
observation and verification. Indeed, given the diveisity of 
starting points, the fact alone that it is essentially the same sys¬ 
tem pieclurles its being simply taken over from the older systems. 
Above all, it does not contain only elements common to all the 
previous traditions Though every one of its major Rumps of 
elements had some place m at least one of the other traditions 
as something more than part of a residual category, this is not 
true of the system as a whole looked at as a specific total struc¬ 
ture of conceptual elements The completed structure is at some 
vital point incompatible with each of these older systems. 

3 That the development of this theoretical system has in each 
case, stood in the closest relation to the principal empirical 
generalizations which the writei in question formulated First, 
negatively, the closeness of Marshall's empirical views to those 
dominant m the utililaiian tradition is possible only by virtue 
of the relatively slight extent of Ins departure from their theo¬ 
retical system, To take only otic crucial instance, if from his 
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insight into the role of one common value system he had come 
to see the possibilities of different value systems, he could not 
have upheld linear evolutionism in the sense he did. In the cases 
of Pareto and Durkheim their departures from all the major 
positivistic empirical theories, such as linear evolutionism, laissez 
fcnre, Social Darwinism, religion and magic conceived as pre¬ 
science, are most intimately related to the voluntaristic theory 
of action In part, their development of this theory is due to the 
criticism of positivistic theories which has followed from their 
new cmpmcal discoveries and insights; in part, their new theo¬ 
retical ideas have led them to new factual insights. The same 
is true of Weber, with the exception that lie was fighting on 
two fronts—on the one side against idealistic, emanatiomst 
views and the empirical theories associated with them, on the 
other against the positivistic tendencies of Marxian historical 
materialism 

Above all, the important empirical interpretations of none of 
the three thinkers could be adequately developed or stated m 
terms of cither a positivistic or an idealistic conceptual scheme 
It is to be remembered that their “theories” in this sense are 
not merely such bald propositions as “Social change follows in 
certain respects a cyclical pattern” or “There are social factors in 
suicide” or “The Protestant ethic had an important effect on 
Western economic development ” All these propositions could be 
fitted into other schemes. The “empirical interpretations” here 
spoken of are rather their specific accounts of the modes, processes 
and relations of elements of the phenomena concerned, which 
underly these most general propositions. The moie deeply one 
goes into the detail of their explanations of these things the more 
central do the categories of the voluntaristic theory of action 
become 

4 That one major factor in the emergence of the voluntaristic 
theory of action lies in correct observation of the empirical facts 
of social life, especially corrections of and additions to the 
observations made by proponents of the theoncs against which 
these writers stood in polemical opposition It has naturally been 
impossible, within the acopc of this study, to present all the 
empirical evidence which each writer studied brought forward 
himself or which could be introduced. Hence the possibilities of 
empirical proof of this proposition have not been exhausted. The 
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evidence that haa been presented is, however, adequate. In the 
first place a considerable amount of this evidence haa been cited 
and on the whole found to be sound. Secondly, various criticisms 
brought against these empirical theories have been considered 
and found to be lacking in conchisivenesa. Finally, there is the 
very impressive fact of convergence, that the work of these men 
who started from markedly different points of view converges 
upon a single theory. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the convergence does not 
exist at all, but that its appearance in this study is the result of 
an accumulation of errors of interpretation by the present author 
It is also conceivable, though very improbable, that it is the 
result of an accumulation of random errors on the part of the 
various theorists themselves. If either of these possibilities is to 
be considered, it might be instructive to calculate the probabili¬ 
ties that this might occur, considering the number of different 
elements and their combinations to be taken into account. 

That it is due to a congruence of purely personal sentiments 
seems highly improbable in view of the great diversity of the 
four men in these respects which wan noted in the first chapter, 
For instance, the anticlerical, radical huinanitarianism that was 
at the basis of Durkhoirn’s personal values was the commonest 
target for Pareto's biting irony. Finally, the diversities of indi¬ 
vidualistic positivism, sociologistic positivism and the idealistic, so¬ 
cial theories as conceptual schemes are so great as to eliminate as an 
adequate explanation the immanent development of pievious 
theoretical systems without reference to the facts Each of these 
theoretical systems could have developed in any one of several dif¬ 
ferent ways— theie was no general predetermination in favor of a 
voluntaristic theory of action Above all, the utilitarian position 
could have developed, and did develop, into radical positivism, espe¬ 
cially the theory of natural selection and psychological anti-mtelloc- 
tuaharn Equally a critique of Marxian historical materialism 
in favor of the role of ” ideas” could perfectly well have developed 
into a radically idealistic, omanationist theoiy, and, with Somhart, 
did so develop. 

In the matter of convergence, then, there remain two other 
possible explanations. One is the determination of the conver¬ 
gence by the adequacy of the theories to tiie facts. The other is 
that it is duo to ceitam features of the total movement of Euro 
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pean thought, independent of the facts observed by scientists, 
but common to all the intellectual traditions considered here 
out of which the voluntaristic theory of action has emerged. 
It is by no means argued that the latter element cannot be 
involved at all—it certainly is involved—but only that, taken 
by itself, it cannot serve as the exclusive 01 an adequate explana¬ 
tion. 1 In addition to the evidence already presented the following 
may be noted. Eliminating observation of the facts as an impor¬ 
tant element in the development of the theory of action leally 
amounts to eliminating action itself, unless there be a purely 
fortuitous harmony between the outline of the theory and the 
facts to which it refers For action itself m the relevant sense is 
not conceivable without some degree of correctness m observation 
of facts This would place the whole problem of the nature of 
science itself, to say nothing of this particular set of scientific 
ideas, on so radically different a footing from the position taken 
heie that the whole study would fall to the ground 2 

This is, then, the basic thesis of the study On it the whole 
structure must stand or fall There is no possible explanation of 

1 It is presumably the common source of the similarity of Wcrtbenehung 
which is essential to such a theoretical agreement 

* The thesis that there lias been convergence between the theorists treated 
in this study on the structure of the same generalized ByBtcm of social action 
is so crucial that, at the risk of boring the reader by repetition, he may hero 
bo referred to the principal points at which the main stages of its demonstra¬ 
tion arc to be found In the first place, the distinction of the two principal 
elements of Marshall's work, utility theory and activities as genuinely 
independent rather than, as Marshall himself treated them, as tied together 
in the development of free enterprise, is verified directly by tho results of 
structural analysis as applied to Pareto’s system, in Chap VI, pp 264 ff In 
Chap IX (pp 343 ff ) it is shown that the analysis of action from the subjective 
point of view in terms of tho methodological schema of science is applicable 
to Durkheim as well as to Pareto Indeed all the main thread of analysis of 
Durkheim’s theoretical development has been couched m these terms By 
following this it has been demonstrated (Chap X, pp 381 ff ) that the inde¬ 
pendence of the value elements from those of the intei mediate sector of 
the intrinsic means-end chain is a necessary basis for interpreting Durk¬ 
heim’s latoi position Tho analysis of the internal differentiation of tho 
intrinsic means-end chain, developed independently of any of the wnteis, 
was verified by its correspondence with Pareto’s analysis of social utility 
(Chap. VI, pp. 241 ff.). Durkhcim’s modo of treatment of religions ideas and 
ritual, and the version of tho sociologistic theorem at which ho arrived were 
shown to bo consistent with the same elements considered m relation to 
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this convergence into a single theoretical system which does not 
include the proposition that correct observation and interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts themselves constitutes a major element 

This conclusion is particularly important for the following 
reason: If this be true, and it is reasonable to think that it has 
been demonstrated, then the concepts of the voluntaristic theory 
of action must be sound theoietical concepts It is not, of course, 

Pareto In the former connection, however, Pareto did not develop this 
mam distinctions explicitly (Compare Chap VI, pp 25U ff and Chap XI, 
pp. 414 ff See also Chap X, pp 380 ff) 

Finally, in Chap XVII it has been jvosstlile to show in detail that Weber’s 
analysis of the intrinsip means-end system corresponds directly with that 
developed and verified in relation to Pareto (Chap VI) while the general 
categories dealing with religion correspond point Tor point with those to be 
found m Durkheim (Chap XI) Though some of the structural elements 
important to this study arc explicit in some writers, others in others, it 
can be said that, with the exception of Marshall, who hardly began the 
transition from the utilitarian position, no element has been identified and 
found to be verifiable in the scheme of one writer which could not be fitted 
into that of the others In mi far us the interpretation of all three makes 
any sense it follows that, in the respects important to this study, the three 
waiters all use the same generalis'd system It lias, however, been necessary 
to disregard certain aspects of the work of some of them in order clearly to 
bring out this consequence. 

To avoid all possible misunderstanding a word mav fie said about the, 
possible meaning of the term demonstration In the must rigorous 
sense a conclusion may lie said to be demons! rated (l) when every statement 
of fuct ou which it logically depends can be verified by a completely 
determinate, unambiguous operation and (2) when every step in logical 
mfeience can he derived with nuillienmtieal rigor It cannot lie claimed that 
this convergence Inis been demonstrated in quite >«> rigorous a sense That 
the writers in question have actually written what it is claimed they have 
written can bo verified by a perfectly definite operation reading their 
texts But the total number of relevant statements of fact is very huge and 
unfortunately it is impossible to apply mathematical methods to the logical 
inferences from these facts The problem is one of fitting these facta into a 
general pattern which makes sense Short of matlieuiatii rd demonstration 
there is no way of convulsing a critic, who simply refuses to see the facts m 
relation to the total pattern here presented and atubliornly [inserts that 
tins is the wrong mterpiotation of them But it is claimed that no other 
interpretation of these facts, taken all together, winch could bo seriously 
eonsideicd lifts ever been put forward, though home of them may well fit 
into other schemes Been ni terms of the si heme employed hero the 
facts full into a consistent pattern aucli (fiat the evidence for convergence 
is adequate No one who eonsiders all the facts together in relation to thin 
ncheme can evade this conclusion 
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asserted that they are in the present formulation final and will 
never develop further. But they have been through the test and 
proved to constitute a conceptual scheme usable in empirical 
research Hence they furnish a feasible starting point for further 
theoretical work, since science always develops further from a 
given theoretical point of departure To advocate the use of this 
scheme, then, is not to lay down a Utopian program of what the 
social sciences should do but never have done. It is, on the con¬ 
trary, to take the position that what has proved useful in the 
past and has greatly contributed to the attainment of important 
empirical results is likely to continue to do so in the course of its 
future use and development 

5 That the four above conclusions, taken together, constitute 
the hoped-for empirical verification, for this particular case, of 
the theory of the development of scientific theory stated m the 
first chapter. It is, indeed, impossible to understand the processes 
of scientific change which have been demonstrated on any other 
basis In particular it has been shown that this change cannot be 
understood adequately (a) as the resultant of a process of ac¬ 
cumulation of new knowledge of empirical fact arrived at inde¬ 
pendently of the statement of problems and the direction of 
interest inherent in the structure of the initial theoretical systems; 
(6) as resulting from processes of the purely “immanent” de¬ 
velopment of the initial theoretical systems without reference 
to the facts; (c) as only the result of elements external to science 
altogether such as the personal sentiments of the authors, their 
class position, 1 nationality, 2 etc. That leaves the mutual inter¬ 
dependence of the structure of the theoretical systems with 
observation and verification of fact in a position of great, though 
by no means exclusive, importance 3 


1 A Marxian might aay that since no proletarian is included this element 
has not been eliminated Granted, but that could make no difference to the 
general conclusion There is too much positive evidence for the importance 
of elements other than class position 

1 It need hardly he recalled that all four writers wero of different 
nationalities 

J It may be explicitly pointed out that this conclusion goes beyond the 
thesis that the scheme is empirically valid. It maintains that the fact of 
its empirical validity has been demonstrated to constitute one important 
factor in the explanation of why it has developed Many other factors arc 
involved of course, but it is hero claimed that had it not been for the fact 
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It is worth while pointing out that if the last conclusion be 
accepted, especially in combination with the other four, this 
study has a legitimate claim to he considered, not only as a con- 
tribution to the understanding of certain wieiid theories and their 
processes of development, but also as a contribution to social 
dynamics For in view of its exceedingly close relations to rational 
action, which have constituted a mam theme of the study as a 
whole, the development of empirical knowledge must be con¬ 
sidered a factor of major importance in wild change; 1 he rational¬ 
istic positivists erred only in making it of exrliw vely dominating 
importance. This is as true of knowledge of human action as it is 
of that of nature. Hence an understanding of the kind of pioccKses 
by which such knowledge, particularly in the form of science, 
develops is an nidi,spendable pieliminary to any accurate com¬ 
prehension of its social role Of course this study has not wived 
these problems, but it may lay claim to have confiibutcd to their 
solution 

that its authors observed eorrerllv, and rutMUinl engenflv about their 
observations, the theory, as it has here been premm-d, \uiuld not have 
developed, Only hv virlur of this lln-.h un the study claim to make a 
contribution to social dynaimes 
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TENTATIVE METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

It would, indeed, be rash to maintain that the outline of the 
structure of action piesentcd m the last chapter was complete, 
even in the mere enumeration of distinguishable elements, to 
say nothing of the modes of relation between them This can 
only be decided as a result of the continual testing of the theory 
in actual scientific use over a long period It is in far too early 
a stage of development for any claim to be made that a definitive 
statement of it m either of these two respects has here been at¬ 
tained It is not pioposed to attempt m this study to carry these 
questions any farther. The limited task set for it has already been 
accomplished 

The development of the system has, however, been traced far 
enough to establish definitely its identity as a system, and as one 
distinct from other systems prominent in the thinking of con¬ 
temporary social scientists, particularly those by modification 
of which its development has taken place Whethei in its present 
state it is a logically closed system, only time and much critical 
analysis can tell . 1 Above all, the main concern here has been with 
the definition of structural elements This has naturally involved 
a great deal of reference to their mutual interrelations. But there 
has definitely been no attempt to investigate this latter question 
systematically, even to the extent to which the works of these 
writers could throw light on it And this would be necessary 
before the question of logical closure could bo settled even on 
the structuial level 

All this must be left for the future, it transcends the scope 
of this study Before closing it will, however, be advisable to 

1 Could it bo stated as a system of simultaneous equations, this would bo 
easy to toll But even though the variables can bo satisfactorily defined, 
it is quite another thing to attempt to state a sufficient number of demon¬ 
strated mmleH of relationship between them to furnish such a lest, This 
study hftH been confined to certain pioliminarics without even attempting 
such a statement. 
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attempt to do two things. In the first plane certain methodological 
questions have run through the study as a whole. The reader 
will bo left with a clearer impression if these are brought together 
in the form of a more systematic, statement of the issues than has 
been provided in the body of the study, since there discussion of 
each of these issues has been limited by its rele\ anee to the im¬ 
mediate questions of interpretation under consideration at 
the time Second, the, study considered in its earlier chapters the 
problem of the status of the conceptual scheme of one of the 
principal social sciences—economic theory The problem of its 
status was, it was seen, of crucial methodological importance At 
other points various other questions relating to the status of other 
social sciences have been mentioned lienee it. will lie instructive 
to inquire, now that all the, evidence has been presented, whether 
a basis is available for further systematic clarification of these 
issues 


Rmpikicihm and Anai.vtk'ai, Thmiuy 

Though this has been explicitly claimed to be a scientific, not 
a philosophical study, it has not been possible, for the reasons 
discussed in the first chapter, to avoid the consideration of certain 
philosophical problems. One group of these problems which has 
been touched upon at several points is a phase of the epistemo¬ 
logical problem, that of the status of scientific concepts in relation 
to reality In particular, it has been necessary to criticize, in 
terms of their unfortunate ernpiiieal implications, a group of views 
which have been brought together under the term empiricism 

It will be remembered that under this heading three different 
positions have been included. The first has been called positivistic, 
empiricism and consists m the reification of general theoretical 
systems of the logical type of the classical mechanics This means 
either that the concrete phenomena to which the themy is ap¬ 
plicable are held to be exclusively understandable in terms of the 
categories of the system, or, in the less ladieal version, that all 
changes m such phenomena, must he predictable from knowledgo 
of the values of the variables of the system The latter position 
makes room for certain constants, that is, assumptions necessary 
for the concrete application of the themy But m so fur as the 
ernpuieist position is adopted these constants are held to bo 
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constant not merely for the immediate scientific purposes in 
hand, but as part of the “nature” of the phenomena in question. 
In other words, the theory applies only when the “experimental 
conditions” are given in which predictions from its “laws” alone 
work out with concrete exactitude The law of falling bodies is 
held to apply only m a vacuum. The most conspicuous example of 
such reification m the social field is the interpretation of the classi¬ 
cal economics as a theory applicable only to a regime of perfect 
competition The heuristic assumptions necessary for the doctrine 
of maximum satisfaction then become the constants, which are 
asserted, in the extreme case, to be necessary truths about con¬ 
crete reality 

The other two modes of empiricism involve the repudiation of 
the validity of general theoretical concepts in this sense for any 
purpose in relation to the concrete phenomena in question. One 
form is what has been called particularistic empiricism, the 
doctrine that the only objective knowledge is that of the details 
of concrete things and events It is impossible to establish causal 
relationships between them which are analyzable in terms of 
general concepts. They can only be obseived and described, and 
placed in temporal sequence It is clear that this is the method¬ 
ological counterpart of Hume’s skepticism in epistemology It is 
quite clear that such a view is unacceptable here, since it would 
destroy the whole, purpose of this study, which is to work out the 
outline of just such a system of general theoretical categories, 
having demonstrable empirical validity 

The third form of empiricism is what has been called (following 
Dr von Soliciting) intuitionist empiricism It permits a con¬ 
ceptual element in social science, but maintains that this can 
be only of an individualizing character; it must formulate the 
unique individuality of a concrete phenomenon, such as a person 
or a culture complex Any attempt to break down this phenom¬ 
enon into elements that can be subsumed under general categories 
of any sort destroys this individuality and leads not to valid 
knowledge but to a caricature of reality. It is equally clear that 
this view is unacceptable for purposes of the present study since 
it denies to its central task any legitimacy as a scientific aim. 

The first form, reification, is unacceptable for a different reason, 
It is correct in insisting on the scientific legitimacy of general 
theoretical concepts, but wrong m its interpretation of their 
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status in relation to concrete reality. This study has presented 
abundant evidence for the view that the understanding of human 
action involves a plurality of such theoretical systems, There can 
bo no doubt of the applicability of the systems of the physical 
sciences to human action, but attempts to exhaust its explanation 
in such terms have broken down More narrowly, conclusive 
evidence has been presented to show that the* assumptions neces¬ 
sary for a theory of economic laisscz fatre cannot, for the general 
purposes of social science, be assumed to be constant features of 
all social systems, but such systems are found to vary m ways 
subject to analysis m terms of other, noneconomic elements of 
the theory of action In so far as this is the ease, the Mngle system 
of economic theoiy is inadequate to the broader theoretical task. 

A fourth attitude toward scientific concepts and their relation 
to reality which has been eneounteied m the study is that they 
are not reflections of reality, but "useful fictions " The principal 
example was Weber's own formulation of the status of Ins ideal- 
type concepts, a formulation that was at rived at in conscious 
reaction against all three of the fotms of empiricism just out¬ 
lined, There is, as has been shown, an clement of truth in tins 
view as applied to certain types of concepts but, when applied, as 
Weber was inclined to apply it, to all general concepts of social 
or any other science, it also is untenable. 

In opposition to all four of these untenable views may be set 
the epistemological position that seems to lie implied throughout 
this study—analytical realism. As opposed to the fiction view it 
is maintained that at least some of the general concepts of science 
are not fictional but adequately "grasp" aspec t« of the objective 
external world This is true of the concepts here called analytical 
elements Hence the position here taken is, in an epistemological 
sense, realistic. At the same time it avoids the* objectionable 
implications of an empiricist realism. These concepts correspond, 
not to concrete phenomena, but to elements m them winch arc 
analytically separable from other elements There is no implica¬ 
tion that the value of any one such element, or e\en of all those, 
included m one logically coherent, system, is completely descrip¬ 
tive of any paiticular concrete tiling or event Hence it is neces¬ 
sary to qualify the term realism with "analytical" It is the 
possibility of making this qualification winch renders the resort 
to fietioiialism unnecessary 
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The mere statement of the general position which seems to be 
implied in the findings of this study and its relation to the other 
possibilities rejected, is not, however, enough It is necessary to 
consider further what analytical realism means when it is applied 
to a detailed consideration of the conceptual structure of the 
theoretical system hero developed, the voluntaristic theory of 
action, and the various lands of concepts which must be dis¬ 
criminated in understanding how it is to be applied to problems 
of empirical research This will involve taking up again the thread 
of the discussion of types of concepts which was begun in the first 
chapter. 

The Action Frame of Reference 

It has been seen throughout the study that it is necessary to 
distinguish two different levels on which the schema of action 
with all its main features may be employed, these have been 
called the descriptive level and the analytical level. Any concrete 
phenomenon to which the theory is applicable may be described 
as a system of action, in the concrete sense. Such a system is 
always capable of being broken down into parts, or smaller sub¬ 
systems If breakdown, or analysis, is followed far enough on this 
plane, it will eventually arrive at what has been called the unit 
act. This is the “smallest” unit of an action system which still 
makes sense as a part of a concrete system of action. 

Though this unit act is the ultimate unit which can be thought 
of as a subsystem of action it is still not, from the point of view 
of the theory of action, an unanalysable entity but is complex 
It is to be thought of as composed of the “concrete” elements of 
action It takes a certain number of these concrete elements to 
make up a complete unit act, a concrete end, concrete conditions, 
concrete moans, and one or more, norms governing the choice of 
means to the end All these concepts have been discussed before 
and there is no necessity to repeat It need only be noted that 
while each of these ih, in a senso, a concrete entity, it is not one 
that is iclcvant to the theory of action unless it can be considered 
a part of a unit act or a system of them. A chair is, for instance, in 
a physical context a complex of molecules and atoms, in an action 
context it is a means, “something to sit on.” 

It is essential to distinguish from the concrete use of the theory 
of action, in this sense, the analytical. An end, in the latter sense, 
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is not the concrete anticipated future state of affairs but only 
the difference from what it would be, if the actor should refram 
from acting The ultimate conditions arc not all those concrete 
features of the situation of a given concrete actor which are 
outside his control but arc those abstracted elements of the 
situation which cannot be imputed to action in general. Means 
are not concrete tools or instruments but the aspects or properties 
of things which actors by virtue of their knowledge of them and 
their control are able to alter as desired. 

The fundamental distinction of these two different applications 
of the theory of action raises the problem of their relations to 
each other. This may be put most generally by saying that they 
involve a common frame of reference. Tins frame of reference 
consists essentially m the irreducible framework of relations 
between these elements and is implied in the conception of them, 
which is common to botli levels, and without which talk about 
action fails to make sense. It is well to outline what the main 
features of this frame of reference are. 

First, there is the. minimum differentiation of structural ele¬ 
ments, end, means, conditions and norms. It is impossible to have 
a meaningful description of an act without specifying all four, just 
as there arc certain minimum properties of a particle, omission 
of any one of which leaves the description indeterminate. Second, 
there is implied in the relations of these elements a normative 
orientation of action, a teleological character. Action must always 
be thought of as involving a state of tension between two different 
orders of elements, the normative, and the conditional. As process, 
action is, in fact, the, process of alteration of tiie conditional 
elements in the direction of conformity with norms Elimination 
of the. normative aspect altogether eliminates the concept of 
action itself and leads to the radical positivistic position Elimina¬ 
tion of conditions, of the tension from that side, equally eliminates 
action and results in idealistic emanationism. Thus conditions 
may be conceived at one, pole, ends and normative rules at the 
other, means and effort as the. connecting links between them. 

Third, there is inherently a temporal reference Action is a 
process in time The correlate of the teleological character is a 
time coordinate in the relation of normative and non-norinative 
elements The concept end always implies a future reference, to 
an anticipated state of affairs, but winch will not necessarily 
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exist without intervention by the actor. The end must in the 
mind of the actor be contemporaneous with the situation and 
precede the “employment of means.” And the latter must, m 
turn, precede the outcome. It is only in temporal terms that the 
relations of these elements to each other can be stated Finally, 
the schema is inherently subjective, in the sense of the above 
discussion. This is most clearly indicated by the fact that the 
normative elements can bo conceived of as “existing” only in the 
mind of the actor. They can become accessible to an observer 
in any other form only through realization, which precludes any 
analysis of their causal relation to action. From the objective 
point of view alone all action is, it will be remembered, 
“logical.” 

These underlying features of the action schema which are here 
called the “frame of reference” do not constitute “data” of any 
empirical problem; they are not “components” of any concrete 
system of action They are in this respect analogous to the space- 
time framework of physics Every physical phenomenon must 
involve processes in time, which happen to particles which can 
be located in space. It is impossible to talk about physical proc¬ 
esses in any other terms, at least so long as the conceptual 
scheme of the classical physics is employed Similarly, it is 
impossible oven to talk about action in terms that do not involve 
a means-end relationship with all the implications just discussed 
This is the common conceptual framework in which all change 
and process in the, action field is grasped. 

Thus the action frame of reference may be said to have what 
many, following Husserl, 1 have called a “phenomenological” status 
It involves no concrete data that can be “thought away,” that 
are subject to change. It is not a phenomenon in the empirical 
sense. It is the indispensable logical framework in which we 
describe and tlnnk about the phenomena of action 2 

This is not true of the components of concrete action systems, 
or of the values of analytical elements, the specific content of 
ends and the like They are of the empirical order of existence 
and are subject to analysis in terms of causality and concrete 
empirical process. The distinction between the action frame of 
reference and the concrete data is vital 

1 E IIohhehi., LoQutc.hr Unterouchungcn, 

» So long as the coricoptlonal scheme employed here is used at all. 
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The fact that wherever the general action schema is used at 
all phenomena arc described m terms of this common frame of 
reference means that whatever level of analysis is employed there 
is a common structure of all systems of action It is this common 
structure which it has been the main task of this study to analyze 
The ultimate unit is always the unit act with the fundamental 
structure of the elements that make it up. Then there are inherent 
in the frame of reference a certain number of “elementary" 
relations between the various unit acts in any system. These are, 
mainly derived from the fact that the existence of other units 
in the same system is necessarily a feature of the situation in 
terms of which any one unit is to be analyzed Finally there are, 
the emergent relations of units in systems These are not logically 
inherent in the concept of a system as such, but they are em¬ 
pirically shown to exist in systems beyond certain degrees of 
complexity. Indeed, by contrast with the utilitarian system, it 
is primarily recognition of the empirical importance* of these 
emergent aspects of total systems which characterizes the volun¬ 
taristic theory of action. The primary interest of the preceding 
analysis lias been in them. 

Tills elucidation of the status of the frame of reference of action 
in its relation to the structure of systems makes it possible to 
state a needed qualification of the term concrete, as applied to 
sucli systems and their components. This leads to certain ques¬ 
tions of the nature of the data of science ami their relation to a 
theoretical system. The descriptions of even the concrete compo¬ 
nents of action systems, unit acts, their parts and aggregations, 
do not comprise all the possible fads that can lie known almut 
the phenomenon in question, but only those which are relevant 
within the action frame of reference. But even these facts, tho 
data of tho theory of action, fall into two classes The distinction 
and the relations between the classes can best he elucidated in 
terms of an example showing tin* mutual interrelations of two 
alternative frames of reference for statement of tin* facts about 

I the same phenomenon, the .Hpatiotcmporal and that of action. 

In dealing with a rose of suicide by jumping off a bridge, the 
social scientist will describe, it ns an "act"; the physical scientist 
as an “event" For the social sciential it has a "concrete" 
end, death by drowning the actor anticipates "himself, dead 
m the water" The means is "jumping" 'Flu* "conditions” 

I include tho height of the bridge, the depth of water, the distance 
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' of the point of striking from shore, the physiological effects of 
impact, of the filling of the lungs with water, etc The actor 
“orients'’ himself to phenomena understandable in terms of 
the physical-spatial schema. He knows that if he jumps he will 
fall, and if lie docs not swim he will drown. When the facts are 
, stated in terms of the, action schema these physical facts are 
; assumed as “data.” But given these data the problems set for 
the social scientist lie in the “lfs” italicized above The reasons 
why, if he jumps, the man will fall, do not interest the social 
scientist He is interested only in the facts that the man will fall, 
that the would-be suicide knows it and knows the probable 
consequences to himself . 1 

To the physical scientist studying this particular phenomenon 
interest is focused on the ''event” of the fall He will apply to 
it the law of falling bodies, etc. That the man jumped is to him a 
given fact, he does not inquire why Or if he does, in terms of 
t “motive,” he is no longer talking in terms of a “physical” 
frame of reference. That is, he is no longer describing his data 
, in terms relevant to the particular theoretical system, of physics 
1 Then m the descriptions of concrete action aie included facts 
| relevant to theoretical systems other than that of action In 
’ fact, they must be if the action frame of reference is to be 
i considered capable of serving as a descriptive schema But they 
arc stated differently from their mode of statement in another 
schema for other theoretical purposes This difference, may be 
stated broadly ms follows: The scientific function of a desciiptive 
frame of reference is to make it possible to describe phenomena 
in such a way as to distinguish those facts about them which 
are relevant to and capable of explanation in terms of a given 
theoretical system from those which are not. The latter enter 
into the descriptions as one class of “ data ” To the social scientist 
it is a relevant but unproblcmatical fact that if a suicide jumps 
he falls. What is problematical is why he jumps To the physicist, 
on the other hand, it is a relevant but unproblcmatical fact that 
the suicide does jump. What is problematical to him is why, 
having jumped, he fell as he did, with the rate, of acceleration, 
the velocity arid momentum on striking the water, etc For the 
statement of “data" in this sense there is only the requirement 
that they should be “adequate" to the context Both the social 

1 Cf. Durkhoim’H definition of suicide which is precisely as an "act,” m 
this sen.se 
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scientist and the suicide must know enough about the "physical 
aspect” to be able to predict that the jump will probably result 
in death. Otherwise the term suicide is meaningless as applied to 
the act. This may be called "motivationally relevant adequacy” 
of physical data. Similarly, the physicist must know enough 
about the jump to know that the jumper was actually detached 
from the bridge and would fall. This would constitute 
physically relevant adequacy of knowledge of the action data 
of the physical problem. To yield empirically valid conclusions 
every theoretical system must be able to describe these data as 
facts “adequately,” in this sense. But, beyond establishing this 
adequacy, it need not pursue inquiry into why the data are as 
they are . 1 

This does not, however, exhaust the category of data of a 
science, if by that is meant all the observed facts about a concrete 
phenomenon dcscrilmblc within a given frame of reference, as is 
the general usage. It includes, rather, only what is usually referred 
to in the physical sciences as the constants of a problem. In 
addition there are the. values of the variables In the ease of the 
I suicide the physically relevant values are distance from the place 
! of the jumping to the water line, etc The socially relevant values 
i are certain particular features of the situation of the actor, his 
tends and the like . 3 These data, like the constants, are always 
given in any particular concrete situation. 'They can never bo 
deduced from theoretical concepts, but must be determined by 
observation. All deduction from theory can do is to help ua 
mutually to verify different sets of data by drawing their respec¬ 
tive implications for each other. And if, for example, we have the, 
values in a given case for three variables out of four m the system 
we can, given the requisite logical or mathematical technique, 
deduce that of the fourth. 

Thus the data of any concrete problem full into the two classes, 
"constant” data and the values of variables One of the most 
j important functions of the frame of reference is to enable the 
j distinction to be drawn . 1 Constants ran only be described in 
1 terms of this frame of reference; their further analysis requires 

1 For its theoretical purpowji. 

1 They tiro analyzed m DurkhrimV iiimmgrtt|ih Hen also aupra, Chap, 

1 It ih not, however, enough, ns Marshall'* experience shown, 
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a different set of terms. The description of values of variables, 
on the other hand, is the starting point for analysis . 1 This brings 
the discussion to the next step. 

Systems of Action and Their Units 

This concerns the construction mthin the frame of reference 
of concrete historical individuals and their various possible modes 
of subdivision into parts or units, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the various objectively possible combinations of these 
units into more and more complex structures. In this connection 
a large number of exceedingly complex methodological problems 
are raised which it is impossible even to begin to discuss ade¬ 
quately here. Such discussion would require an extensive 
methodological treatise of its own. Only a few points essential 
to the immediate context can here be touched upon. 

In the first place, if the above view of the essential role of the 
frame of reference is correct, it follows that the criterion of 
relevance to such a schema sets a definite limit to the extent of 
useful subdivision of the phenomena into units or parts It is 
to be remembered that such a unit must be a “part" of the 
phenomenon in the sense that it can be conceived of as concretely 
existing in isolation from the other parts; whether or not it is 
practically possible to carry out the isolation experimentally 
m concrcto is not methodologically important In the classical 
physics, at least, it is safe to say that a unit of matter had to be 
conceived as itself a physical body, a particle. In the unit sense 
all physical bodies must be thought of as made of such particles 
and all physical processes must be conceived of as changes that 
"happen to” these units or combinations of them . 2 

In the case of phenomena dcscnbable in terms of the action 
schema, the “smallest” unit which can be conceived of as con¬ 
cretely existing by itself is the “unit act.” This further involves 
the minimum “concrete elements” that have been spoken of—a 
concrete end, concrete means, concrete conditions (including 

1 Hence to make the diatinotion the variables must also be defined, that is, 
the analytical elements. 

J The present author does not feel competent to say what difference the 
quantum theory may have made in this respect The impression is that there 
has been a correlative change in conceptions both of the unit of matter and 
of the frame of reference m terms of which physical "bodies" and processes 
are described. If this lie true it confirms the gcnoral view presented here. 
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institutional rules) and a concrete norm governing the means-end 
relationship These are, m a sense, concrete units but they cannot 
be thought of in a form relevant to the action schema except as 
elements or parts of an act , 1 which further implies an "actor,” 
that is, a “personality,” the identity of which transcends any ono 
of its particular acts. 

Description of the same phenomena in terms that isolate those 
elements or, in turn, further subdivided parts of them, from their 
relation to an act in this sense, destroys the relevance to the 
action schema so that if the facts are relevant to any scientific 
theory it must be a theoretical system other than that of action. 
Thus m the suicide example the bridge, which in several respects 
constitutes a condition of the act, may from a physical point of 
view be "broken down” into parts all the way from towers, 
suspension cables, etc., on a macroscopic level to the molecules 
and atoms of the chemical substances of which the steel and 
concrete are composed. These units are relevant to the schema 
of action only in the particular concrete combination that wo call 
a “bridge ” Indeed the word bridge in everyday speech gets its 
primary meaning precisely from its relation to the action schema 
It is a structure over a body of water or some other barrier, 
over which people, or vehicles may go. It is defined functionally 
by its relation to action not physically as an aggregation or as a 
determinate structure of atoms. 

This is the limitation on abstraction in one direction which 
was mentioned above.* A definite limit to the scientifically useful 
subdivision of concrete, phenomena into units or parts ih set, by 
their relevance to the frame of reference. In the theory of action 
it is their capability of being thought of as acts or concrete ele¬ 
ments of acts. One principal criterion of this capability is that 
the subjective point of view can be employed. Failure to see this 
was one of the main reasons why Weber was so afraid of abstrac¬ 
tion and hence did not even attempt to develop a generalized 
theoretical system. 

If will be asked whether breaking up concrete phenomena into 
parts or units in this sense is a process of abstraction at all. 

1 Abstracted from this they can all he placed in other dew riptive harries of 
refeieiice Thus a tool which ni the action m hema la a "menus" may also he 
desenhed iih a phymcal object. 

’ Supia, Chap XVf, p 033 ff. 
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The answer is that it is so precisely in so far as the phenomenon 
in question is organic. This is preeminently true of systems of 
action as they have been treated in this study It is true that 
in the last analysis all such systems are “composed” of unit 
acts But it is necessary to be careful in interpreting what this 
moans. It does not mean that the relation of the unit act to the 
total system is closely analogous to that of a grain of sand to 
the heap of which it is a part. For it has been shown that action 
systems have properties that are emergent only on a certain level 
of complexity in the relations of unit acts to each other. These 
properties cannot be identified m any single unit act considered 
apart from its relations to others in the same system They 
cannot be derived by a process of direct generalization of the 
properties of the unit act 1 In so far as this is true, the conceptual 
isolation of the unit act, or of other parts constituting combina¬ 
tions of them, is a process of abstraction This is the type of 
concept which is really and necessarily fictional, in the sense that 
Weber attributed to his ideal types The questions of the organ- 
ieism of systems of action, of the place of emergent properties 
of such systems which is a corollary and of the sense in which 
unit or part concepts that omit consideration of these properties 
are abstract need further elucidation. 

It is best to begin with the simplest example of an emergent 
property which has been encountered in this discussion It is 
impossible, from the data describing a single rational act with u 
single clearly defined immediate end and a specific situation with 
given conditions and means, to say whether or in what degree 
it is economically rational. The question is meaningless, for the 
economic category involves by definition the relation of scarce 
means to a plurality of different ends Economic rationality m 
thus an emergent property of action which can be observed only 

1 “Direct” generalization may bo taken to mean, the implications of the 
mere fact of the presence of a plurality of units in the same concrete system, 
derivable from the fact that certain relations between units, if there are 
more than one, are inherent in the frame of reference. A system composed of 
unit acts with only these elements of generalization is an atomistic, system. 

It is true, as was noted m the first Chapter (footnote 1, p 32), that 
mechanical systeins have properties as wholes which the parts do not have 
in isolation But in such a ease all such properties (such as entropy) can 
he derived ftom those of the units with the aid of the considerations just 
discussed. 



-when a plurality of unit act# h treated together mt constituting 
an integrated ayatem of sw’timi. To carry unit ntmly~m to the 
point of the. conceptual isolation of the unit a<-t ».« to break up 
the* aytitem anti de-troy tbi- ran r«ew property, fv» long oh 
analysis in confined to (hr unit a<t. in talking of the rationality 
of action it is to mean anything but th«* technological 

aspect of tin* property of rationality 
Thus, on (lit* one hand, unit »um1.v i ■» * hms’-d by th<’ relevance 
of the unit formulated to the frame of reference b*mg employed. 
On the other hand, ko far m> tin« inode of anafy M" h u, >0!, i( j K nut, 
when applied to organic phenomena hunted in the came sense, 
but must be used with caution bf 1 bum* it involve- » certain kimi 
of abstraction, Tina attraction iom.ii(> 111 (le* progressive 
elimination, a« the breaking down into part* m tamed farther, 
of the emergent proportion of flu* more romplrac yon,. Limiting 
observation of the concrete plieii>»men<)n, tb< n, to the properties 
that have a [dare in the unit net or *»th*r tub v f* to leads to 
itidtiterminacy in the theory wh< n empirically npplu-d to complex 
ayateriib, Tliia liideterminaey, « fotm of empire ,d mndeipiacy, in 
the fumhimental (hRieuHy of ntoun to- tleorie. when applied 
to organic phenomena They cannot do pr *t» e t#♦ proji-eitio. Mich 
an eronttmie rationality which are mu propurti*’ of "action as 
Much," that is, of itHilatcd unit act > or of sitoim .tie <y .tetim, hut 
only of organic systems of lotion biv«<ml n rettaiti degree of 

complexity 

The. methodological problem L tint* a mifir of the relation 
of the unit or part concept to the antdy n of s\ stems Tim 
abut ruction involved m the former con-i*<* ■ m the tiuposabihty 
of taking account of certain featun*“nf the Jott> 1 mid the concrete 
effect# of variation in them m term- of mo h units and of (he 
unduly hi tuple elementary relations la-tween them alone Tim 
problem may lie further elm Hied by reM moh to a figure raifiloyed 
eurliei in the study It will be renienibeied that when the conceit- 
tion of an integrated .system of rational action was outlmed the 
figure of a "web" of interwoven strands wo, - u >ol 'fins provides a 
mode of visuahJiiiig what is meant by the organic character of 
HVstems of action Thinking of nidi n ivdcm ns made up of unit 
note in the utombfie sen... would mudve the jiorsduhty of 
unraveling the web into toiuretelv •* parable lbt*-itd. Dropping 
tin* metajihoi, iiieaus-end relations would be ulettfittuble only as 
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connecting a given concrete act with one ultimate end through a 
single sequence of acts leading up to it. In fact, however, the same 
concrete immediate end may be thought of as a means to a 
variety of ultimate ends, so that from this point ahead the 
“threads" branch out m a number of different directions 1 

A given concrete unit act is to be thought of, then, as a “knot" 
where a largo number of these threads come momentarily together 
only to separate again, each one to enter, as it goes on, into a 
variety of other knots into which only a few of those with which 
it was formerly combined enter with it * 

Even here, however, the metaphor may be misleading in one 
respect. A concrete web of threads can, m fact, be untied, the 
threads unraveled from each other. In the present case, and, if 
Professor Jennings is right, the genetic case, this cannot be done 
even conceptually. The web must be thought of as composed 
only of analytically, not in any sense concretely, separable units. 

1 This may lie illustrated graphically 

Time | Umtdct 
Meoina-cnd chains 

* A close parallel to the logic of this situation in another science is that 
involved m the principle of segregation, in genetics Ilcrc the hereditary 
constitution of a given individual organism is to be regarded as the meeting 
point of a large number of analytically identifiable “Htriinds," that is, 
genes, which are relatively constant through a largo number of generations 
Ixwking hack from a given individual the sources of those gono elements 
segregate out into more and mote numerous elements, the number doubling 
with each generation to which the analysis is pushed back Similarly looking 
forward in the progeny of the individual they will bo re-segregated, out with 
each successive generation. It is only by traemg a sufficient number of 
generations that the units can be identified See II S Jennings, The Biologi¬ 
cal Arms of Human Nature 

Professor Jennings’ acrount suggests a further extension of the parallel 
What he calls the unit character theory of inheritance reified these gene 
elements by identifying them with concrete somatic characters of the mature 
organism Tins led to the logical difficulties of tho "mosaic” theory of de¬ 
velopment that he so clearly brings out. The atomism just warned against 
is a strict parallel to this It involves the identification of tho analytical 
elements of action with the concrete action elements of unit acts; it is 
logically the same kind of reification The result is similarly a "mosaic” 
thtsiry of action systems Wo have scon (supra, Chap XVI) Weber falling 
into a similar "mosaic" fallacy. Tho difference is that lie uses another 
much more complex unit than the unit act. 
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The unraveling if- a procww of making nnnly/iVwf distinctiona and 
following through the relation* of the value-. of the elements 
thus arrived at in a series of enm-refe riwrs. 

But if certain of thew elements ran only he given valuta 
by describing emergent pruju rtie* of organic ey tern**, what m 
the empirical basis of their inrltniou at nil in a scientific theory? 
Is it not true that only units really exist? The aiuwer h to be 
found in the fact of m«ie)**ndent, variation. The ha.'is for dis¬ 
tinguishing the economic from the technological elements of 
rationality in the fact that they vary in i nine indejw'iniently of one 
another. A maximization of either one dnex not imply a cor¬ 
responding maximization of tin* other But how m this inde¬ 
pendent variation to Is* demonstrated? It t*> postihle only through 
comparison of different concrete eases Tin « i-« not true of the 
description of a unit winch can lw formulated nulejiendentiy of 
comparison. 

The role of comparison in dMingut-dwig elements is best, 
brought out by a Kfiecific case Given < oitiparalile teehnologicHlly 
relevant conditions there is no essential differeme between the, 
teelmologicnl efficiency of producing ehs trie jsiwi i by wafer power 
on the C'olorado River fBoulder I faint Mini, for m nance, on the 
Ohio Itiver near Pittsburgh But the fact dial Boulder Ihuu is a 
very long distance from coal supple ■* while Pitt burgh i>. in the 
center of a great coal field is nibs ted in the fact that near 
Pittsburgh it ia cheaper to produce rle«tr»r jmwi r by etenm 
Many furtlier cjualificalions would have to Is* made to muKe t he two 
c tinea atrietly coinpamhle, but the prim tple i >i h*nr In eaeh of these 
caaea there are available two acceptable technological methods of 
attaining fin end electric power by water jmwer or by steam, 
In uny two different cases tin* choice lnt\v<en tin m might be 
made differently, not on technological hut on n timimn grounds 
The immediate economically relevant fact t- the lower cost of 
coal at out* place, its higher cost at the other By - pending less 
money at Boulder Bum for wnb r-jimver eb rtrn ity than for 
electricity produced from coal, them i», in\oh> d le. a sacrifice of 
natwf action of other warita than if the same amount of power 
were produced, delivered at the sane point, by steam. Thin 
comparison demount rates independent variation of the techno¬ 
logical and the economic aspects of rationality of action, 

Thun can be seen the essential methodological bams for not 
merely the validity, but the iiuhspric-ubdity of the comparative 
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method for all the analytical sciences. Experiment is, in fact, 
nothing but the comparative method where the cases to be 
compared are produced to order and under controlled conditions 
Welicr's insistence on comparative study, by contrast for instance 
with Bombart's genetic method, was thus deeply symptomatic 
Without the comparative method there can be no empirical 
demonstration of the independent variation of the values of 
analytical elements. 

Before leaving the question of the status of the descriptive 
unit or type-part concept in the sciences of action, a brief sketch 
may ho made of some of the different kinds of such concepts the 
social scientist may be expected to encounter and of their 
relations to each other. Two preliminary remarks are in order 
First, that causal explanation, as has been seen in connection 
with Weber, always involves breaking down a historical individual 
into structural units or parts, on the one hand, perhaps also into 
values of analytical elements, on the other. Precisely in so far as 
a phenomenon is indivisible, in either or both of these two senses, 
it must he considered inaccessible to science Second, it has been 
shown that systems m the social field are to a highly important 
degree organic and lienee certain of their properties are only 
identifiable when there, arc present sufficiently complex combina¬ 
tions of the more elementary units. It is aa different ways of 
looking at these relatively complex combinations that the 
different possible descriptive schemata applicable to human 
society may lie distinguished 

It has already been stated that the smallest elementary unit 
of human action which is still relevant to the action schema is 
what has been called the unit act. These unit acts may be 
conceived of as combined to constitute more and more complex 
concrete systems of actum. These systems are organic in the 
sense that they have, structurally and analytically important 
emergent properties which disappear when the breakdown of 
the systems into units or parts is carried far enough Neither 
economic rationality nor value integration is a property of unit 
acts apart from their organic relations to other acts in the same 
action system. But allowing for this organic character the action 
schema may, descriptively, be carried out to the highest con¬ 
ceivable. degree of complexity of concrete action systems. 

When a certain degree of complexity is reached, however, to 
describe the system in full in terms of the action schema would 



involve a degree of elaboration of detail which would be very 
laborious arid jiedantie to work out. The* is true even if dewrip- 
tion is limited to “typical" unit acts and all the complex detailed 
variations of the completely concrete acts are pawtl over. 
Fortunately, as certain degrees of complexity are reached, there, 
emerge other ways of describing tin* fncM, the employment of 
which constitutes a convenient "shorthand" that h adequate 
for a large manlier of scientific purjioscs. 

Thin takes the, form of confining attention to what may be, 
called "descriptive aspects" of the com r He action system. These 
can be, held to be functionally dependent *m the concrete action 
system bo that substituting them for tin* full concreteness in n 0 t, 
within certain limits, a source of error This isolation of descrip¬ 
tive aspect can take place in two mam directions which, in thin 
particular case , 1 may be called the "relational" and the "aggrega- 
tional." They are complementary, not exclusive. 

The first has already been dealt with m (oimection w ith Weber. 
There it lias been seen that the acts and actum systems of different 
individuals, in bo far asthey are mutually oriented to one another, 
coiiHtitute. social relationship.*. In so far as this mb ruction of the 
action systems of individuals is continuous and regular these 
relationships acquire certain identifiable, relatively constant 
properties or descriptive aspects the of them is the structural.* 
Another is involved in tin* relative priority of <U no tumrhn/l and 
(hwdtechajl. No attempt will be made here to give it a specific 
name as a property.* 

The important thing is that so far as the relationship schema 
is employed for the observation and description of the facts of 
human life in society it rets a standard of what are adequate 
observations, ft is not necessary to oh-erve off tin* acts of the 
parties to a relationship, or all their altitude*, etc, but only 
enough to establish what m for the purjsect in band the relevant 
"character” of the iclationship. For such observation to he 
facilitated as much as possible, there should be available in each 
relevant descriptive aspect a classification of types with adequate, 

1 Perhaps more generally No attempt a til 1«< mmlr to (to into Him, 

* Htiumel'a "form " 

1 In tin* curlier Bingen of defining i|iiautit i um|y varinhlr imnlvtirttl ele¬ 
ments (lie temlenev in to give iligereut imiin s to tin* pair a of s nrliitioo Thun, 
IiodieH are “lj«l)t'* or "heavy " Heiertre fewls to aubslilnte for tins a dingle 
entity, ftfl "moan," thought of an capable of variation in value within a outgo, 
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criteria so that the observer may fit his observations into a 
conceptual scheme. Precisely in so far as such classifications have 
become established and verified is it possible to limit observation 
to a small number of “identifying” facts. How much observation 
is necessary for identification can, however, never be laid down a 
priori but depends on the particular facts and the current state 
of knowledge of the field in question. But the tendency of 
scientific progress is to reduce them continually. This takes 
place by a double process. First, some facts can be ehminated as 
irrelevant. Thus for purposes of the theory of gravitation the 
density of a body is irrelevant and need not be measured Second, 
it is possible to establish connections between the relevant facts 
so that when some are observed it may be inferred that others 
exist without the trouble of observing them. Thus to identify an 
object as in a biological sense a “man” it is not necessary 
to open his skull to sec whether he actually has a human brain 

Thus the primary function of such a secondary descriptive 
schema as that of social relationship is one of scientific economy, 
of reducing the amount of labor of observation and verification 
required before adequate, judgments may be arrived at. A second 
function has already been noted, to state the facts in a way that 
will prevent carrying unit analysis to a point where it would 
destroy relevant emergent properties. That the relationship 
schema is secondary to that of action is proved by the following 
consideration: It is quite possible to isolate (conceptually) 
unit nets from a social relationship But it is quite impossible to 
isolate even conceptually a social relationship from the actions 
of the parties It is a descriptive, inspect of action systems involv¬ 
ing a plurality of individuals and their acts. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that the schema 
of action implies an actor. This is as fundamental to the concept 
of action as is the assumption of a knowing subject to that of 
knowledge It is impossible even to conceive of “knowledge” 
except as something known by a subject Similarly action is a 
scricH of acts of one or more actors It is not necessary for present 
purposes to become involved in the exceedingly difficult philo¬ 
sophical problems relative to the concept of the ego or self. 
A very few eonsideialiens will suffice in the present context. 

First it may be noted that thin implication of the concept of 
action points again to the organic properly of action systems. 



From the* prwnt of view thr* implication of an ,v*tor eon. 
Htitutea a mode of relation of different unit ru Is to eueh other, 
In so far aa it holds, the knowledge of thr mtritii.ie j 
of ft conceptually itmlat* d unit net imioi enough for understanding 
it. It ia nmwary, in addition to Know »!i<k" a*-t jt j, {1! „i w jtat 
relation it hcara to other act,'* of the '■*sin<* a* tor 1 Son m desenh- 
mg any Riven comrete iirtum >> *irm one jmsiilde principle ( ,f 
deaeriptive nrganmdioii of the unit'- i their grouping affording 
to the actor whoM* aria they arc 

Thus ariein tin* nmrept of ntt individual nr n j*r*rsi maht y, The 
logic of the situation lien* in *<•** ntiaily the ,>»mc « . m (he raw 
just dieeiM-ed. For prow id purpu o, then, th** rnmopt t) f <«»>,, r . 
amiably" i« to !«• regarded a* a d‘**enp?n* frame <d reference 
for Htating the fact a of human «»lion. In thi« <*ji ;i personality 
is nothing hut the totality of oh <*r. d*h »un? no,, d< icnltcd in 
their contest of relation to a •mph »» lor Ho! D.i i, to a greater 
or lea« degree an organa cyst* m of n< Hon met a> *.<n j. hjp, in it H 
totality emergent prop' rtn-s not dedmihb from (!«., «* of the unit 
acta taken atnmi*4i<*nlly. 

In no far as tin ■ e* true, it i j«< »hi«* to employ a similar kind 
of deaeriptive "diorlliimd" to that nopi-ond m «nine etmu with 
tin* relationship eeliema It iu not i,.m-m!v to »»1 ,,*n« «i]| the 
unit acta of the per on in q»< fn*h hut onl\ utongh to identify 
him tw a given theoretunllv rel< *,ant kind of per on t tl.j.-ilively 
those identifying proja-r'it * nmv l<> of>rr*d to rhuraeter 
traits, Kuhjeetively ns attitude-* they will h* eh iPihahle in terms 
of a elawsilieation as m the relation’hip *» leu,a Thu for preumt 1 

purports the personality ,*<eh» mu i :inoih> r u t oinhuy d< -.eripfivc 
schema of action It is an organon d ’-v■**f» m <*t unit to i * brought 
together liy their eomiuon refen net to th<* isuur a* tor 

Tina process of "aggregation" mu, howevit, 1«* pushed for¬ 
ward another step, \\ hen iietmn ey-teim mvoh. mg a plurality of 
actors are present they may he d«’erd«*d at group*; that is, a 
larger aggregate rnay he thought of a* made up of persons as 
their unit I lie jM*reou, m thr* eontist, he* one 1 a meiidter of a 
group, I here is no reason to d<*nht that group , in thin sense, 
ftlno have emergent properties not demnbh from tin* . of pernoiifi 

t Ins e,, iitinvj* nil, nut nwfnimrity ltir» **11^ 0*1 in, pr, * si ntiirppl 

of pcmumlily 
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taken in conceptual isolation from their group membership. In 
any event, group properties can certainly be described without 
detailing all the character traits and attitudes of their members, 
hence further descriptive economy is achieved. 

It is true that the individual person is the unit of composition 
of group structure Hut it does not follow that the same person 
cannot at the uimi' time he a member of a plurality of groups 
On the enntnuy he generally is a member of many at the same 
time. Thus his v, hole personality is not involved in any one group. 
At the same time there are, of course, limitations to the com¬ 
patibility of different group memberships. One cannot be a 
member of both tin* (’atholie, and the Baptist churches at the 
same time. This is a cjuestton of the particular concrete groups 
or of types of groups, and the relations of their characters to 
each other. 

At the same time in the present context the group schema 
is also to he regarded as secondary to the action schema There 
are no group properties that are not reducible to properties of 
xytitniiR of action and then 1 is no analytical theory of groups which 
is not translatable into terms of the theory of action. The case of 
Durkhoim is most stuking His analysis of the nature of social 
groups led directly to the schema of action and the generalized 
theory of actum. 

After what has already been said, it is unnecessary to insist 
that the generalization of these unit or part concepts 1 on all these 
levels can, with proper precautions and for properly limited 
purposes, yield empiucal generalizations adequate to explain 
many things The pimeipai millions are two. These concepts 
can hold only for ranges of variation of circumstances not too 
largo to invalidate the assumption that for practical purposes 
the* particular constant relations between the values of analytical 
elements which these type concepts in the e.oneiete cose represent, 
will not he so unreal as to exceed ail acceptable margin of error 
Second, it has been stated repeatedly that precisely in so far as 
the whole is organic its parts or units are not real entities but 
abstractions lienee their use requites a particularly high degree 
of caution to avoid the kind of indication which creeps in when 

1 That in, not only unit nets, hut somul relationships, persons and 
groups may serve tun units of annul systems. 



this is forgotten and there unit* arc treated a* constant real parte 
through complicated pmre'oc.a of change. The remit is to reduce 
the organic wholes to a "mo-aie"’ of unit part* 

Enough ha* been said to show the *» cry da-c relation of the unit 
concept at all there different level*. of complexity to the frame of 
reference of action. Such concept* have no meaning for the theory 
of action unless they are capable of don upturn in tom - of the 
latter as enueretc elements of action, iu mot act,< ut some 
combination This ha* been found to be true even though the 
facts are not stated directly m t"tm< of tie- so lion schema hut 
in that of the relationship, iwrcoitahty or group schemata For 
all three of them' are here held to be **»> oiidary to tin' action 
schema in the sense *101101 The rei|mr» iicnt- of the frame of 
reference set a definite limit to th«* no anmgtul subdivision of 
historical individual • into unit purt*>, for t!.i y c« a " toln« meaning¬ 
ful for the theory of lotion n,* coon a * th«y him* their relevance 
to itti frame of referent e In tin,* 1 cn->> if c» t>< a limit to at***f ruction. 

Tub Uui.k on Anauiuai, l.uvovt.i 

At a number of point‘ m the foregoing diiti’ nun phases of 
the role of analytical element, have bum 1 to mint nod tin this 
subject only a wry few words are »ailed foi In the tint place, 
it should lie repeated with < mphn 1. that eh mi ut an tly-is and 
unit analysis are not singes of mentttie ale traction but two 
different ktmis of abstraction on two different plane* To use 
BinmuTa figure of speech, they draw "hue through the facts" 
not in the sense that the first is the> odor of the same hue farthest 
from the concrete, the second, mare-l, nor fli.it the lines arc 
parallel, hut that they out aero-. e«< h other. To mo another 
figure, unit analysis unravels the warp of empirical reality, 
clement analysis the woof. 

From the point of view of element analysts every unit or part, 
concretely or conceptually isolated, 0010 fitutos a spceihe r<mi- 
binatum of the particular values of one or mure analytical 
elements. Every "type,” is a constant set of relations of these 
values The element, on the other hand, may be the universal 
(1) of winch the paiticulai unit a. a whole i*< a parti* tilar, (U) 
of which one or more facts desmbiuK it are particulars, id) which 
corresponds to one or more emergi at properties of complex 
combinations of Hindi unita. Any atomistic system that dealt) 
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only with properties identifiable in the unit act or any other 


nero^ty fail to treat these latter elements adequately 
(‘terminate as applied tit complex .systems J 


unit will of 

and lie indeterminate as m complex .systems 

A word should also he said ahmit the sens,. i„ whlch the tmn 
emeigcnt is here med since it ha * acquired various connotations 
elsewhere Here it ha - a ,-d nofly empirical meaning designating 
geneial properties of complex -ydem*. of phenomena winch arc 
in their partieular valm empmeally identihahle and which can 
be shown by comparative amdym. to vary, i U these paitieular 
values, independently of of hem So far they aie no different 
from any ofliei general properties What, distinguishes the 
emeigcnt front the elemeuttiry propeities is „ n h, the fact that 
upon unit analysts of (lie y*tem m question beyond a certain 
point they evaporate and are no longer observable This has 
been amply lllu-tinted foi the east* of ceonotnie rationality 
The existence and empirical nnpmtance of cmeigcut properties 
in this sense is, a*, lee- been - ecu, a measure of the nrgurucism. 
of tilt' system They are hast, ally important to action systems. 

Alan e alb it r* not to he nth tre«l that in some sense the ultimate 
relevant unit. in the pr< ent 1 a e th** unit net. with its elementary 
properties, alone e* “nal" and the emeigent prupeitien aie 111 
some sense "denied" or "lietuiou, " That would be a definite 
dcparfuie from the empire al hast* of science 1 In distinguishing 
analytical elenunts tin* fv t - inm.f be taken as they are found. 
The criterion 1 * alwaj 1 impuuallv vmhable mdepenileiit varia¬ 
tion in value. Wien* the* e- d* mon liable theie is a "real” 
element whether it tie * h ne id ary or emeigent Indeed in snenen 
theie is no other criterion of reality It i** pint as possible to arguo 
that the unit act n a tut ion bike Aristotle'* louccpl of hand, 
the unit act i* a "i«al prut" of an actum system "only in an 
ctiuivocal sen c " Then* 1 no mv-tni-m whatever about this 
concept of euergetue It i* ‘imply a designation fm eeitain 
featmes of the ob.enable facts 

It can now be understood bow analytical elements tic m with 
the other two kind of > om eptunh/ation winch have been 
(liaeiiHseil Kverv a' fnallv 01 hvpothetieally emeucte entity, 
descrtheil m terms m e. bane* of jeferenee, mu t have propertiea 
This is one of flu* uttmolc m < > s'utu s of thtnkmg about empirical 
reality, a pbenomenologteal fact. Within a given frame of rofer- 
1 A mtUijihynciil naumon. 
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en.ee there will he found to he a limited number of f hen* properties 
which, taken together, are adequate 1 to the dr»cnpfio» of the 
phenomenon in question The number of throe rm< for 

adequacy may m inganie phenomena no mve with the complexity 
of the phenomena. 

The element of order in rone re te phenomena, won from the 
analytical point of view, roneMe hi the fait that though these 
are,, in their particular value*, variable projwrti* 1 ,. Ih<n valuer 
stand in pertain constant modes of relation t<* t .o h other The 
order consists in these modes of relation pin; the < on Taney of 
definition of the elements of the theorituid framework within 
their range of variation 

Now the values of nnalvtnal element,* are < 01,1 p te data, facts 
of observation or combination. of fact. The pro<*<■* of their 
variation are proeewn of eoneretf change m time Hi me the 
action schema in its form of a framework of analyte a I eh incuts 
takes on a different meaning from that who h it ha* a* a de i np» 
tive schema It* element* have raiwtl ignite nt*<r m the sense 
that variation in the •value of any one ha. «oie*«‘>|*i* me. for the 
values of the uthcis Above all, the nn air « ml .< h* m i becomes 
the central framework for the can a! explanation of actum 
Furthermore it is tin* *perifie perulianfy of tin w In mil that it 
has a subjective reference It involve am! jireo - > 111 the nmol 
of tin 1 actor, as well as external to it 

On this level then the to Unit *rb> m i, in* biding it* central 
means-end component become* moo* thus phenomenological, 
it takes on not merely descriptive but ;d*u ■ or d ignitimiii’i*, 
and in so doing involves ret crewe* t<» " p al • uhp * tiv ** ptoei'rses" 
of motivation It become*, m Hu, «*il‘ < u <•, "p vhologual " s 

Ilut its phenomenological aspei t, a* a train** of reft o m <*, doe. not 

* The NlAnitnril of "iide*puo v" t■> -«i P\ si,*, tp.to .-a * wot. it. within (hi* 
framework of (tie linen tie'll nvrOtn, rn>of it *»«s w»o i in or i* r In ntlam a, 
determinate Milulmn of (to* jirohltin so !n>,.i 

*('/• UrmtMii,, ojt ri( The* ntouieii*. j. >trli.*'K mo’ ‘is <ep Ih.it t no Is* 
involved in the definition of nnv an tiv fo tilv rh »i«.,pj, *■ tide r- lenee of 
pnyehtilogv. It unpin n tmlv iti tint ti,« noimr *f ll.t. pt* nmorii i it 
empire id not "ideal" ns i ■, for in t no r, n,.,i , ( £ , t im«o >t! poijm ilion; 
( 2 ) that lltev* tire net e*nlili< In ttn it, -t t in It ro - *<{ . 1,*. r t ..Ifgnrir \ 

in the •t‘ii*t' i inplovt <1 thifior.tioiit tin ■ . (t,t!v It* n< il t ji*\t lotiogy toe 
***'i* lit t of p viholoKiint plieniuot ,, o Hii-sr riV »n*r, itntiM tie to mate it 

tilt' >A IlUlCMK Ilf ill! tl,f foil'll, I i Ilf Hi (ml, 
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disappear; it remains implicit in any use of the action schema 
Indeed it is tins element which binds the descriptive action 
schema and tlm analytical action schema together For purposes 
<>! explanation the analytical theory of action is applicable only 
to systems the facts about which can be stated in terms of the 
descriptive action schema or of one of its secondary denvative 
schemata, and so to phenomena ultimately divisible by unit 
analysis into unit nets and systems of them Thus all three kinds 
of conceptualization aie most intimately bound together. 

It has i epeatedly been stated that this study has not attempted 
a systematic treatment of what is, in this sense, the analytical 
aspect of the theory of action It has been limited, rather, to 
working out the structural outline of the generalized systems of 
actum to which such an analytical theory would be applicable 
The two modes of conceptualization often overlap, howevei, so 
there has had to be much talk of variables, of analytical elements 
But no attempt has been made to consider the problem of setting 
up a M/.sbw of variables. The other has proved to be a quite 
sufficiently formidable task without the additional complications 
which the inclusion of the latter would have ontailed Moreover, it 
provides certain indispensable preliminaries to the systematic 
prosecution of the other task. Among other things, by showing 
that, the conception of a generalized system is useful in its struc¬ 
tural aspect, it has demonstrated that the task of setting up a 
corresponding system of elements and their relations is not 


logically impossible 1 

In older not to leave the reader feeling that the formulation 
of analyt leal laws on the basis of the system here worked out is in 
the structural context impossible, it may be useful to suggest 
tentatively that there already exists the basis for the formula¬ 
tion of sue), a law of wide scope and high significance The law may 
be tentatively formulated as follows. “In any concrete system 
of actum a process of change so far as it is at all explicable in 
terms of those elements of action formulated m terms of the 
intrinsic means-end relationship can pioceed only m the direction 
of approach toward the. realization of the rational norms con¬ 
ceived as binding on the actors in the system That is, more 
briefly, such a process of action can proceed only m the direction 
of increase in the value of the property rationality 

• Weber would, <t baa been shown, have held a contrary opinion. 
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Stated in this way this brings immediately to mind a striking 
analogy to the second law of thermodynamics. That also is a 
statement of the directionality of change m a system, this time 
a physical system; it must he in the direction of increasing 
entropy. Potential energy is converted into kinetic energy, into 
action, in the physical sense. Rationality occupies a logical 
position in respect to action systems analogous to that of entropy 
in physical systems (at least on the basis of classical physical 
theory). Effort energy is, in the processes of action, converted into 
realization of ends, or conformity with norms. Rationality is 
one, at least, of the properties in terms of which the extent of this 
change is to be measured for any given system at any given point 
in the process of change. 

This conception of a law of increasing rationality an a funda¬ 
mental generalization about systems of action is, of course, not 
original. It is the most fundamental generalization that emerges 
from Weber's work, ins conception of the process of lationalua- 
turn Action systems do not, m Ins view, differ with regard to 
this basic character. The principal differences which he takes 
account of are two: the concrete content of the ends and norms 
toward the realization of which action is rationalized, and the 
formidability of the obstacles to the progress of the process 
It is to he noted, though, that the latter difference*, formulated 
by Weber mainly in the concept of traditionalism, are differences 
touching only the rate of the process of rationalization, not its 
direction . 1 

There is a further interesting parallel between Weber's process 
of rationalization and the second law of thermodynamics, In 
the framework of the classical physics this law has been made 
the basis of fatalistic conclusions about the "running down" 
of the physical universe It is u striking fact that Weber's process 
of rationalization was both by himself and by his interpreters 
thought to lead to closely analogous fatalistic corn lu-ions, These 
have taken a parallel form; in Weber's terms a stock of charis¬ 
matic cueigy, as it were, was in process of being consumed in 
the course of a rationalization prorc-s and would leave behind 
it at the end a "dead mechanism " 

1 Wclier’s geiiernli/iUinu in in need of uimlitientlnn, for the fie-t, (lint the 
mtrmwe means end rein In mull ip m not the only norm governing action 
nyfiternn m this general way. 
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It may be suggested very tentatively that the fatalistic con¬ 
clusions in both eases go back to the same order of causes, 
to reification of theoretical systems. Professor Whitehead has 
shown the effects of this, the fallacy of misplaced concreteness, 
for the classical physics. It has been seen above how Weber 
similarly tended to reify his ideal type concepts. There can be 
little doubt of {lit; connection of this tendency with the fatalistic 
interpretation of the process of rationalization There is unfor¬ 
tunately no space here for further discussion of this interesting 
parallel. 

Thk (IbNMiAi. Status op tub Theory of Action 

Having indicated the general epistemological position implied 
in the results of this study, that called analytical realism, and 
discussed its application to the various foims of theoretical con¬ 
ceptualization, this part of the methodological discussion maybe 
concluded by a brief word about the most general philosophical 
status, usually called ontological, of the type of scientific theory 
considered here 1 The position is realistic, in the. technical 
epistemological sense It is a philosophical implication of the 
position taken here that, there is ail external world of so-called 
empirical reality w hirli is not the creation of the individual human 
mind and is not reducible to terms of an ideal order, in the 
philosophical sense 

The systems of scientific theory under consideration are 
obviously not this external reality itself, nor are. they a direct 
and literal representation of it, such that one and only one such 
representation is m any sense valid They stand, rather, in a 
functional relation to it, such that for certain scientific purposes 
they an; adequate representations of it. It is possible to indicate 
a few of the features of this relation 

In the first place, the applicability to it of scientific theory 
implies that empiriud reality m this sense is a factual order. 
Furthermore its order must be of a character which is, m some 
sense, congruent with the order of human logic. Eve,nts in it 

1 Thin (iiwMNunn if. in Mrieiiiew, outside the scope of tho study, but it is 
inserted so Unit tin* ri'idi'i who ei interested m the possible philosophical 
unplu'iiiums of the [wmiem taken here may bo able better to relate it to a 
philosophies! universe of di»eoiirae None of tho empirical conclusions of tho 
study depend on the following < onmdoraUonu. 
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cannot occur simply at random, in the scn-c w lnrli i*. the negation 
of logical order, For a common feature of all Mionftiic theory i» 
the logicality of the relations between its propo Winns. 

But, in the second place, scientific theory is not it 1 elf un 
empirical entity; it lsan ideal represent at ion of empirical phenom¬ 
ena or aspects of them It is thus Mihji ct to (lie lmiitnliom 
inherent m this fact It is not a justified m sumption that leahfy 
is exhausted hy its eongruenee with the kind of id* al .y 1 1 m- 
accessible to the human mind in its suentitie pli.ee, such as 
what we call logie The same kind of argument inn) In* applied 
to limitations inherent, in the humanly available no < liam-m- of 
observation. If the term he interpreted broadly enough it is 
eorreet to say that fnetunl elements can find a plate in .nenee 
only when there is a humanly pus tide operation by whirh they 
can he deteimined The limitations to which human ub.crvatinn 
is subject may well he purely fortuitous seen in relation to the 
totality of external reality. 

Fur both these reasons it may he inferred that humanly 
possible knowledge is not identical with that com enublv pus* ihle 
to a mind freed from these human limitations But at the *inue 
time the fact of verification, that scientific theory "works," 
is proof that, though limited, the propo limits of human ' eieuee 
are not completely arbitrary hut me adequately relevant to 
significant aspects of reality. 'Ihere is and muM he ns a hunting 
concept a totality of humanly possible m (entitle know ledge w hieh 
is not that of "external reality it«i*lf” but adequate to a jigmfi- 
cant pari of it In so far tus science progresses at tual knowledge 
approaches this hunt asymptotically. 

But in addition to the limitations on complete realism neces¬ 
sitated by common human limitations, there are others winch 
determine the fact that knowledge at any given time m any gi\ en 
field is less than this totality of humanly possible Knowledge 
These may be said to be of two orders: those inherent m the 
nature of the cognitive aspect of the human inmd and those ow mg 
to the fact that this cognitive aspect is never completely isolated 
from the other aspects; man is never exclusively Homo sapiens. 

In the first connection the cimriete entities dealt with hy the 
scientist are never “fully" concrete even m the humanly possible 
sense but me what Weber called tustomul individuals They are 
constructed entities, the construction being dttermmed by the 
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structure of the frame of reference employed. Hence the realism 
of the description of concrete entities must be modified to take 
account of this element of descriptive selection Secondly, in so 
far as description in this sense is applied not to a total concrete 
system, but to parts or units of it isolated from their context, a 
further element of abstiaction enteis in to the extent that the 
system is organic and has emergent properties There is no 
a prion reason to limit the number of important emergent proper¬ 
ties as such systems increase in complexity Finally there iB the 
abstraction involved in the concept of an analytical element 
The cmpincal reference of such a concept is not necessarily a 
concrete phenomenon even in the above relative sense, but may 
be one aspect of it; the particulars corresponding to the general 
concept may constitute only a small part of the many facts 
used tamable about the. phenomenon in question. 

lienee a given system of generalized theoiy must be interpreted 
in the light of this threefold abstraction from the totality of 
humanly possible knowledge It is capable of explaining only 
part of the facts important within the given frame of reference 
The otheis, the values of constants, can be explained, if at all, 
only in terms of other analytical systems But the facts that are 
important in terms of n given frame of lofeienoe are by no 
means all those which can be known about the concrete phenom¬ 
enon Only when it has bean adequately described in terms of all 
known fiiunes of reference, and all the data subsumed under 
analytical concepts of some system, and all these different ways 
of analyzing it systematically 1 elated to one another, can it be 
said to have been as fully explained as is possible in the state 
of scientific knowledge of the time. But these various levels of 
abstraction do not imply unreality, in the fictional sense This is 
proved by the fact that the. results of analysis on the different 
1<>\ els, m terms of the various frames of reference, etc., are capable 
of being integrated into a coherent body of knowledge which, as a 
whole, has the realistic implications that have been outlined 
In f,o far as this happens the various parts of this body of knowl¬ 
edge serve to reinforce each other and to strengthen the evidence 
in favor of any one proposition in it. 

At the same time, evidence, has been piesented in this study 
that though scientific knowledge is an independent variable in 
human action it is interdependent with the other variables. In so 
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far as the others determine the human limitations on the know-a¬ 
bility of reality which have been mentioned, they have already 
been taken account of. But there are, at the •rune tune, other 
limitations Those connected with the direction and limitations 
of scientific interest in relation to vain*- : y tone- are, perhaps, 
the mast significant,. In so far as the range of empirical interest 
has, in fact, been limited by these factors it may be inferred that 
the humanly possible approaches to empirical phenomena have 
not been exhausted. But as the jmssible variation of human values 
is actually approached, the sclent die range is aKo biomlened 
It has been noted that if this element of relatnum in science is 
not to lead to skeptical t oi)sequriice\ it is neec s>»rv to pn-fu!ate 
that in thin sense, the possible points of view are of a limited 
number With (he accumulation of \nlue exjtoru nee the totality 
of knowledge approaches tin* asymptote. 

The particular ontological status of the sj-fem of tin* theory 
of action is to be understood as a sts-rml application of these 
general considerations 

In the first place the net mu frame of reference i. certainly one 
of those in which errtam of the fact- of human a< tnut can be 
for certain scientdic purposes adequately described. It is not 
the only one of which this is true, but tie- eritu-.il re nits of this 
study allow that, for certain purpo-c., which tannot but be con¬ 
sidered scientifically legitimate, it is more tub quaie than any 
of the alternative frames of reference whu li have bet n i t»ii'-itb*red 
here, such as tint natural wu-nre schema of -pace'time and the 
idealistic schema Within that frame of reference it has been 
possible to work out systematically points of articulation with 
both these other frames of reference through i uie-idering the 
status of the constant data of the piobleius of a< turn Furthermore 
it has been demonstrated that within the range of a hat must be 
considered variables from the jioini of view of the actum system, 
there are, several subgroups that constitute relatively independent 
subsystems. The necessity of taking account of all of these 
for concrete purposes has been shown 

It cannot he. maintained either that m tin- formulation at tamed 
in the present study this theoretienl system e» complete, or that 
it will not,, with the further development, of the «neml sciences, 
be superseded by one as radically different from it na it m from 
the, systems from which it htur emerged. But its empirical useful- 
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ness as recounted in this study is such that it is quite safe to say 
that if and when it is superseded it will be found to have left a 
substantial permanently valid precipitate of knowledge which, 
with the appropriate restatement, it will be possible to incorporate 
into the future broader system. This, and this only, is the sense 
in which it is claimed that it has given us valid knowledge of 
empirical reality 

The Classification of the Sciences of Action 

The general position regarding the relation of theoretical 
concepts to concrete phenomena which is implied in the findings 
of this study has been called analytical realism In one respect 
this \ lew is contrasted with the empiricist reification of theoretical 
systems. The latter view implied that only one system of ana¬ 
lytical categories could be applicable to the understanding of any 
given concrete class of phenomena By contrast with this implica¬ 
tion the position taken here involves the theorem that the 
adequate undei standing of many concrete phenomena may 
requires the employment of analytical categories drawn from more 
than one such system, perhaps from several. 

Secondly, this study has considered at length one particular case 
of a theoretical system with reference to which the problem of 
indication, in this sense, has been acute in much scientific dis¬ 
cussion, that of orthodox economic theory The conclusion 
reached is that, as Pareto lightly saw, it must be interpreted as 
the formulation of the relations of a limited group of analytical 
elements in the broader concrete system of action Concrete 
phenomena, even those capable of description in terms of supply 
and demand, involve other variables not included in the system 
of economic theory. Empirical evidence has been presented suffi¬ 
ciently ample to prove this point beyond question Furthermore 
it has been possible to go farther than merely to state that this 
group of elements is abstract, one among several in concrete 
social phenomena In tho sense used by Pareto and in one 
part of Marshall’s theory, it has been placed m systematic 
logical relations to the other elements in the structure of the 
wider system here, called action. 

This wider system, the voluntaristic theory of action, has, 
m turn, been fou nl to involve at another remove a similar kind 
of abstraction. In particular, its concrete application has been 
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but nut analytical explanation in term-. of fh»* actum frame of 
reference tlna set of then* data. fit into jiii'dl-er nf the broader 
frames of reference of route in] marry .< vtu *\ * -died m the broadest 
M*iirt k the “physical," \vhwh dr onle-. phemomnu tw fpatiu- 
temporal thing** or event-. Imbed on*' of th*- mum |**4ur fHeafiorK 
with whirl) thr* amily i» lure ban had to 1** cnornr ■! i* that «t 
whit'lt tli** art ion m lu'Jiia Ion”'* nsphnuPory r» tome < altogether 
and bmimrs merely descriptive U Jem the h«pf«’ji‘ tt turn 1 * till 
data into rom*fantn in the above e.-si-*- And at on** the 

radical jvositivhim, analytical treatment of these data involve- 
tho phy.-iral frame of r<'frren*“, the po-iiivr * rif* run <<f which Is 
apatmlity, the negative eriurmn, unnljteml imbvanrc of 

subjective cutogoriis. (ompleinentary in tin 1 tendency for the* 
theory of action u»d»r e> rtuua ■ ireum-tam < - !** * lip ovor to a 
radically poMtivhtm theory, e tie* Prehmy f*»i it to • hj* over to 
the opposite, the idealistic pob Idea may W 'iid to |e* rnmtant 
data for tin* theory of action in tic '.»»»** j*c i»j.>*M«‘gicrl cense 
ua are physical data. They are not, 10 * Mieh, v.rmbh • of the action 
system. 

Finally, in discusing Welter's methodology tin r** luo been 
encountered the Infimation of armntihr intcirf. m th** one 
direction toward the under landing of (onrrefe individual 
phenomena no Mich, in tie* other to the budding of theoretical 
systems of general validity. 

Consideration of all there ipie ilium* hat* Iwi-n i.eee .ary to 
the elaboration of the conceptual ctruetmr of the* rliidy bach 
of them is imporuuit to the ;<trurture at »ome point Moreover m 
connection with several there has had to be rae-ed the queetinn 
of the status, in relation to the whole, of a more re«trnt»d con¬ 
ceptual scheme, which j« widely ref* rred to on constituting the 
theoretical aspect of a ajmeifie science Thu- the economic 
theory in question is the theoretical preoccupation of economic 
science as a unified discipline. Abo the que.tmn of the physical 
data of actum systems lias involved, in some *en«< or other, 
that of tin* idatum of the natural and the social f.rieimcs 

A great deal of the confusion into whuh tin. study hnn at 
tempted to introduce some order has heeu due to the failure of 
scholars cloudy to discriminate between the-.e various com 
ceptual scheme*) and adequately to investigate their mutual 
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logical relations. Wherever, in any empirical problem, more than 
one of them becomes involved, it is essential m the interest of 
clarity that the student of the problem should know what he is 
doing; to know when he is employing one scheme, when another 
and what the shift from one to another implies If a basic theorem 
of the present discussion be accepted, that in a large proportion 
of empirical problems in the action field more than one of these 
theoretical systems is involved, it follows that the questions of 
their relations cannot be evaded, they are scientifically important 
questions in the strict sense 

It is clear what this means: the study of these relations is 
the attempt to develop a systematic classification of the empirical 
sciences and an outline of this, so far as it bears upon the problems 
of the present study, is the final task to be undertaken 

There is a great deal of current piotest against attempts to 
set up boundaries between the sciences, to divide them into neat 
compartments. We are told that all knowledge is one, that the 
way of progress is to break down divisions, not to set them up 
It is possible to sympathize generally with the spirit of this pro¬ 
test For concrete empirical research it is clearly impossible 
to adhere to any neatly scpaiated fields The empirical scholar 
will follow his problems wherever they may lead and refuse to be 
deterred by any signs which road, “Foieign Territory” Indeed 
tins study, by demonstrating the extent to which different con¬ 
ceptual schemes must be called upon to unravel the complexities 
of the same empirical field, has given a direct justification to the 
advocacy of such scientific Wanderlust But, at the same time, 
such an attitude, pushed to the extiemc of refusing even to dis¬ 
cuss the problems of systematic relationship of theoretical sys¬ 
tems involved in the classification of the sciences, becomes a 
case of the, kind of empiricist evasion of theoretical problems 
which has been shown again and again to be scientifically dis¬ 
astrous. It is an excellent thing to travel in many countnes, 
but the traveler who lefuses to take any cognizance of the local 
peculiarities and customs of the countries lie visits is likely to get 
into trouble. Many a traveler has lost his life through sheer 
ignorance of these things Such an attempt, then, is not mere 
pedantry; it is a deduction from the general scientific precept, 
"It is a good thing to know what you are doing ” The attempt 
is fuxther justified here by the fact that these problems have 



bflcn touched upon in fragmentary fttrtnnra n* vanmin points. m 
this study, and in fhwm n.mif «•!>..is« lm e ! n 4«wn to he 
important to it. Their .systematic treatment writ provide an 
opportunity to bring out with greater < Lintv than Indore the 
main outline of the conceptual structure which hi*# emerged as 
the principal outcome of the study «■■* ft whole. It will place its 
results in a clearer per-jactive than ha* 1 hen atminnhle m the 
Mitnm&ry contained in the previous chapter 

All the distinction# that, will he made « *' of have already l>mi 
encountered; it is neechsary only to point out their relation to 
the present context. The firrt to 1#* recalled in the hoe between 
the historical and the analytical ki» no * The ohp «d of the first 
group in to attain the fullest po~**ible under'-landing of a class of 
ecmerete historical individual'. or of one of (he ■•} t*,» Thi distinc¬ 
tion hold# regardlem of whether (fie hi .torn ,d individual enn- 
cemetl m a natural nhprt or event, a 1mm m individual, an act 
or system of arts, a system of social relation*, or a tvjw of social 
group. In each case the e\pl:umti**n in tpe fi«*u will involve, by 
implication if not explicitly,' refereme to the th* >*o te al cate¬ 
goric# of one or more analjticnl science. How jn.u.v mid what 
ouch will depend on the particular *cu nfifie purpo.'c in hand, 
the aspect# of tile phenomenon, changer, in who 1< re«|»m»* > \plnim- 
tion. One such ay el cm may prove adequate hut m t»«> > w < is there 
tui a priori presumption of Mich nd<*pia'-y I-«sSl > xpbtuatwn may 
bo, found to involve all the theoreju nl * a(egnn> - of all the 
analytical science#. 

On the other hand, there are tie* rumlyfn id >,» i> n> e », the aim of 
which is t,o develop logically inherent .ynttiu,. of geueial ana¬ 
lytical theory. The unit of r» fen nee fot nidi .nemo r not a 
particular historical individual nor a cisco of th> in, which may 
for purpose# of the science m question 1«* comuleied »♦>,<entuilly 
the same, but a closed systr m of theory Wherever ueh n closed 
system exist# which i# not translatable into term# of number it 
is [Kwsihlc to speak of an indeja iulent Miom*, 

The role of what has been called the ftame nf reft retire intro 
duces a complication into this elnmifirntion h'or it; me necca 
sitatea a distinction, implicit or explicit, hrfwtiu two c|*m*,*c,. 

1 Dcpewhng on whether, In r rinjuri*‘i»l ruleoiwev. it n wircm to go 
bcynriil Htmetural or unit ntnlvn* duty if it »» i.r» t Mtv to «h* o ,!■«> >i the 
iliHlini'Oon of aanlytaiftl xynUma involve*! have to fit* mat* c»p!s* it 
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of data—those which are problematical and those which are 
unproblematical to the corresponding analytical system, the 
values of variables and of constants, respectively. On this basis 
it is best to distinguish between a “fully” and a “relatively” 
historical discipline To illustrate, most history is written in 
terms of the action schema and its secondary derivatives. The 
data, for instance, of the geographical environment are taken 
simply as unproblematical data, are noted and their consequences 
worked out for the particular historic process in mind This is a 
relatively historical procedure. It would become a fully historical 
one in so far as the historian attempted to explain changes in 
these data in terms of geology, climatology, etc., as well as the 
data of heredity, race, for instance, in terms of natural selection. 
Most actual historical disciplines are, in this sense, relatively 
rather than fully historical. Thus history generally confines its 
problems to data relevant to the action schema, meteorology to 
those relevant to the schemata of physics and chemistry If, 
for instance, a meteorologist finds that smoke in or near a large 
city significantly alters the climate there, he takes the smoke 
production for the area as a fact without attempting to enter into 
an economic or a sociological explanation of it. He merely works 
out its meteorological consequences 

Unit or pai t concepts as such can hardly constitute the basis 
of independent sciences In their descriptive and nonanalytical 
explanatory use they are adjuncts to the historical sciences 
Further analysis of them, on the other hand, leads over to the 
analytical sciences They constitute the principal conceptual 
link between the two. 

It is not difficult to see that an empiricist methodology favors 

(1) the general classification of the sciences on a “historical” 
basis, according to the classes of concrete systems dealt with; 

(2) the limitation of the development of theory to the type- 
part concept and its empirical generalization. Any attempt at 
analytical theory on an empineist basis leads to the reification 
of the theoretical system. Wheie, as in physics, the main concrete 
historical individuals studied are scientifically interesting to 
men almost entiiely in the respects relevant to such a theory, 
for example the stars, and the processes going on m laboratories 
lor atomic research, the consequences may not become serious 
until an advanced stage in the analysis. Where, as in the field 
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of human behavior. nlnuM any rnnrrctr hbb'ri.'nl individual in a 
meeting ground for the application of a number of stub 'ryntcms, 
the consequence* lieennn* ‘•'Ti'Hi-* n( an early 4 age Tin* fate of 
orthodox economic theory fail'd with irrfttufemail* t criticism 
is a vivid caw* in point,. On nil emptrn ist ba.*i - Ha re js a ronipletis 
deadlock. 

On an analytical lm*is it in jwmMbie to wo oincrKing roil of this 
study as a whole si dn imhti into thn** gr« a! * la.”* <4 flaunt heat 
systems. They may Is* **p<b.<*n of a** tie y ,f« tt ,< of nature, acfuitt 
and culture . 1 It, should be further noted that the ( ji tun * ion 1*1 one 
of theoretical system*, not one of rl»*.«•> of concrete historical 
individuals. Only the first two ar<* *>>{>iri* of rm/miot/ scientific 
theory in the usual son pi*, the* third nmipu" » eja*'iiil flatus. 

Thin is because an empiru ;d cneiire r n*n« > rn> d with prwv ran 
m Ittiif. The problematical data of tie* theories "f both the nature 
systems and the action systems rw«>*rn *urh pro* * - *■ ; thtsM* 
of the cultut(* systems do not Th** hue of ds* tin* U<m w Inch may 

1 The rlnwwt approach to tins <b-*i/t**!**•:» n it »l <4 t r*-\rj »*>*•'; i»I<Yte 
aU \Y\rltlttMrilwii' m rn ¥ <'hnjt i Mini Hi iftrOeiro.-nswn 

ndmjt ami btgnni ifrnnthrtft Tie pn riu f<*nu>ilvc,'<r, n g« «,J -Wi o, hts 
whelm*, though u differs in «erM.n t*'j H '*“ 

It will he (titled that in linn In.al ■ hon.ti i», a the ndjxttve, 

‘'VKUmtnri«tie" ns nppliol to tie *.l •••r. of a*" < u t l.<*< ** «!», *|'|m *1 and 
referenet* i« made nimplv lo the m n i< n of 4. it.* jpunhrd fro to 

IhdMOif nntliremi<t of I nlture flistncp ll 111 tie i( f*. Ui* I f|..ii of Ji 
janutiviHtu* theory of action hat l«i>n «inp',v<4 uvt |.-»n Ion awful m 
analysing and ela-nifving tleoni-i It t.^n bn a applied ■«« tl e ues sou***! in 
terms of the net mu *''lntim, hut 1,'imi.r f** it s»i «„j4, ation*>, Here, 
however, the oh jet t n not to aimhre other ,d (|io*fn ■» b,»! to o l up the mont 
nearly eorreet classifl** lllon v. hu h m ot pm* til nit moil fn 

It m it legitimate emitImuim from She nifiJv*<<t of *Mdv that m the 
sense of having indejw odeut miiMl import on. /* tin re r m vt tin* lost ttti.-ilvna 
he no nueli thing ns a radically po itivmtir theory of utjun tt i< always 
[toetilble to fltnte the ftnti in termu of the «> t.oti fr cec of phrenic, hut 
when the advance from deei*ripti*m and unit tinilvnn to ihuonl viriftlymi 
m made, it ttinm out that the a'fmu ‘ 'it* g.uu ■* are i «o an iHlieally 
mgnifiennt The rnmallv relevant Yariultle* e,iit alw i*. 1 1 e •vlc.prvtcfv Uatetl 
ill temm of a imturul iteieoee nveU'lll In till mur u jm teivition 

iUwilvm rediu ei the evplunatnm of to tum to nutur.it ur* ie e *erins 

It fnllowe tlmt if a thisirv of action is lo have ll.e -t..l i. of n.. nob |m rulent 
atialylinvl nvetein at nil, it rmi-t, in tin nulure of l'.< t i (< )» a v ohio tarislie 
theory*, Hence the inmllfyniR ndjei me, uriKiiulh *ntt.wi*.*i 1 to ilustitiguidi 
the system thmetmlv ivaruoneermsl with from » jn.'ilm-in thm,r^ ( hreornm 
Buperflmni** liutl ran hi* driip|ie<l from the tuml clacnlti bIioii 
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be drawn between the first two is that the nature systems involve 
time in relation to space in the frame of reference, the action 
systems in relation to the means-end schema. Physical time is a 
mode of relationship of events in space, action time a mode of 
relation of means and ends and other action elements All known 
empirical scientific theory apparently involves one or the other 
of those two basic frames of reference, physical space-time or the 
means-end schema of action Action is non-spatial 1 but temporal 
The culture systems are distinguished from both the others 
in that they arc both non-spatial and atemporal They consist, as 
Professor Whitehead says, of eternal objects, in the strict sense 
of the term eternal, of objects not of indefinite duration but to 
which the category of time is not applicable. They are not 
involved in “process ” 

Concrete spatial objects and temporal events may have a 
cultural aspect, in this sense, but in bo far as they are physically 
understandable it can only be as symbols Eternal objects con¬ 
stitute tho meanings of symbols. As objects they exist only “in 
the minds ” of individuals 2 They in themselves are not to be found 
by external observation, only their symbolic manifestations 
It cannot, however, be denied that the cultural systems have 
the status of science if by that is meant a body of objectively 
verifiable propositions. For if it is granted, as it must be, that 
the meanings of symbols are observable, it is necessary also to 
grant that there is verifiable knowledge of eternal objects. But 
this cannot take the form of causal understanding of events 
Beyond tho grasp of the immediate meaning of a particular 
isolated symbol it can only mean a grasp of the interrelations of 
eternal objects in meaningful systems 

Of these systems there are presented to our experience many 
kinds which it is not possible here to attempt to analyze and 
classify. The reader may, however, be reminded that the systems 
of scientific theory with which this study has been so intensively 
concerned are among such systems As such they are neither 
physical objects nor events. There are also other kinds of culture 
systems as of “ideas,” “art forms" and many more 

i Of pmi tho every concrete event oce.urs in space, too But this fact is an 
unproblemntienl datum to the analytical sciences of action 

a Or “embodied" in ByBtoms of symbols tho “understanding ' of which. 

implies a mind. 
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The relation* i<f culture systems to action arr highly complex. 
Here it i- JH-rf—ary In -* s»**• only that * !.* y may, on tin* one hand, 
be rmiMtlrrrd irs prtiitu'l'% of prom s* rft of action, on the other, as 
conditioning elements of fssrtbrr action, n,* for instance h true r»f 
scientific iunl other “ ideas,’' The *■< ie»rt.. of n< tuni r*m no more 
avoid concern with them than they ran with "phvee »!** fart ,. 
But the logical relation i« CMcntially the '<atn«‘ Tt»* y cturtitnin 
unpmhlcrnatical data, knmtb dgc of whHi lurs-rutta! to the w»ht» 
tion of rnnrrete problem **. 1 

On both sides there h onr exception, Though the <- three kinds 
of systems must be dearly di<tingm bed from cm h ntlur, tiny 
all constitute part*, of a cornui tent who!*' *<f objr« live knowledge 
Hence the presumption is that (lure ivi t important m*i irrlu- 
tirms It rocs without MiyitiR that a v.i t mimic r of phy-mal 
objerls may he considered m part produ< t > of pinn ,< , of action. s 
Actum, t hat i“, changes the physical world n w< IS a> hems i nmli- 
tinned hy it Similarly, culture >ystem .ire m j o*t* 51 products 
of action as writ as m turn rondittonuiR a< turn Both tic e border* 
line cases would naturally Rive ri<* to l«*rd< rime do t pi tun On 
the borderline between fiHimi and t tillure Ihmr i •dimdy a unite 
well-developed and reengm/rd dim tplum, gniM.iUy known m 
Gcrimmy ns Wi’tfwtwzuiloffir. It'* torn mi e with nilture y*. 
terns aa products of action, the influ* nee ( ,f a* tom Hcjuent,< upon 
them and their concrete professes ( ,f deMdopm* nt 

leaving aside tin* "srienren” of niltnr> * the i jupirual ana¬ 
lytical sciences may tin n be divided into the two great groups 
of the natural sctenci s and the rcieun . of mtion Tin- latter 
are distinguished negatively by the unh um <* of tie* pat ml 
frame of reference, positively by the means end ehem.i and by 
the imlLspen.sability of (he sulijrct asjHs t, heme of the method 

1 It should lie nolis) that jdivutetd phenomena »r< iho off* u il e products 
of mitum. 

’ Usually eailed nrlrfiirl*, 

•From the cbiiwiI point of view* we tnuni Riant to them the rrtilmn to 
action r certain Ktgfngi'-unfhchUii A thought jimn ■* whoh i* » prmrvsof 
artimi in rimnltmt hv logical mn.idtratuuu* The , voiriti of |«,ru , a iidlutr 
svstern, la n camtnl element m the emu rote omit 

‘Kilt'll lit* hiRie, msthelimtw n, aynlemulio pirepritdenoc, etc One prcM 
branch rminlitun r> what are sometimes culled normative w leneert Thut U rm 
tdiould ho taken cautiously, hownvor. 
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of Verstehen, 1 which is specifically irrelevant to the natural 
sciences. 

Each of these groups constitutes in a sense one great system 
since there is a common basic fiame of reference and in all 
probability a definite systematic relation of all the analytical 
and structural elements relevant to this frame of reference But 
within each of these groups there have developed well-marked 
subsystems that enjoy a degree of independence of each other 
It can be said with some definiteness what is the main principle 
of subdivision in the action group, with much less definiteness, 
in the natural science group. The mam principle is that, with 
increasing complexity of concrete systems, there appear succes¬ 
sively new emergent properties which give rise to new theoretical 
problems not relevant to the more elementary systems. No 
attempt will here be made to enter into the question as it concerns 
the natural sciences except to note that a somewhat similar 
doctrine of "emergence” is rather widely held among biologists. 
According to this doctiine what is peculiar to biological theory 
is the problems raised by the properties of organisms which are 
not to be found in their constituent physicochemical elements 
or parts And surely the line between the physicochemical and 
the biological group is the clearest line of subdivision within 
the natural sciences 

But in the action group it is possible to be much more specific 
It has been seen that certain fundamentals are to be posited of 
the elementaly unit act The first emergent property that arises 
with increasing complexity of action systems is, in one direction, 
that of economic rationality. Now the whole methodological 
discussion of this study in this connection has started with the 
fact that the ramifications of this element in its various relations 
1 o the concrete facts of action have given rise to a well-integrated 
theoretical system, that of economic theory If one such emergent 
element can bo made the basis of a coherent theoretical system 
there seems to be no clear pnma-facie reason why others should 
not also, if others there be. 

For it must be evident that, if the analysis is pushed no farther, 
the results of the. discussion of the status of economic theory are 

• Culture systems lire obviously only understandable by this method In 
the seiences of uelion we (ombinc bolh Verstehen anil observation of “be¬ 
havior," that ih, of the external spatial course of events. 
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anomalous. This is well illustrated by the j went ion in which Pareto 
left the question He is quite Hear that what he railed pure 
economics is to be regarded as an abstract theoretical system. 
Its status is precisely that which has hern accorded hen* to an 
analytical system. But he leaves it as the ,mly positively defined 
analytical science applicable to action The only other ‘•octal 
science hr* mentions is sociology, which, though he implicitly 
refused to define it rigorously, appears to include two aspects, 
One is an analytical aspect, the analysis of the tintiluKir.il ele¬ 
ments of action, the other a synthetic, the total account of con¬ 
crete action generally, including the mainline clement. It is 
Hear that sociology for Pareto must lm considered, in the ana¬ 
lytical sense, a residual science since it is concerned with a 
residtial category of action clement-.' On this ba <j • it surely 
could not hope to he a closed system in the seti-e that mechanics 
has long been From this it seems legitimate to mho Hide, either 
that the course Pareto took in defining the staim of economic 
theory was wrong and an entirely different ba-m um>I be found 
or that it is ne< e*»ury to proceed from las position, w htoh involves 
only one positively defined analytical sejeme of action, to the 
construction of a coheicnt system of the analyte :d ’ejenecs of 
actum Since the economic element of Paulo's treatment ha. a 
definite place in the wider scheme of element of action here 
developed, it is reasonable to think that tin* latter will provide 
a practicable basin for the more comprehensive w heme of Hs«.*sifi» 
catum. Thin study is naturally definitely committed to Pareto's 
view of the status of eeunomten. 

Thus the principle employed is to Has.ify analytical .deuces 
according to which structural element or group of Helmuts of a 
genetalized system of action constitutes the focus of attention 
of the science in question. It must be remembered that this 
structural analysis may or rnay not coincide with the most con¬ 
venient selection of analytical elements or variables Thus, in 
the economic case, tin* relevant subsystem of (he theory of actum 
will include all the variables that arc most significant m an mint¬ 
ing for changes m actions attributable to the fact that these 
systems me cnmoimcnlly rational to a high degree (t»e of these 

' Tim iimv lie, mill jooloit.lv was regarded tty Pareto »>, a first »p|mi\iuia- 
tiuii. As such il wan n great adviuicson the positron for iicttou r, of .Marshall 
Now, fin tniiiiUly, it is jaivuttlc to proceed to a second approximation. 
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may bo tho valid knowledge of their situation possessed by 
the actors But in so far as the same systems are rational in 
respects other than the economic, namely the technological and 
the political, the same variable will probably be included in other 
subsystems. Though the analytical systems are, as a whole, 
distinct from each other, it docs not follow that in the choice of 
particular variables they are mutually exclusive. On the contrary, 
they are almost certain to overlap. Any group of variables may 
constitute an analytical system which it is convenient to treat 
together in relation to empirical problems Since the mam 
structural features of the differentiation of action systems with 
which this study has been occupied form some of the most con¬ 
spicuous features of the concrete phenomena of action, it is 
probable on general grounds that the variables which are the most 
closely related to each in the manner outlined will have a set of 
such close mutual interrelations that it is for many purposes 
convenient to treat them together as a system This general 
presumption is greatly strengthened by the fact that the most 
closely articulated analytical system in the action field, that of 
economic theory, docs, in fact, fit very closely one of these main 
distinguishable, structural aspects of action systems. 

The economic concept makes sense only for systems of action, 
but it is applicable to the system of action of a particular indi¬ 
vidual- "Crusoe economics.” 1 The next conceptually important 
htep m increasing complexity of systems of action comes with 
the inclusion of a plurality of individuals in the same system 
This has a double consequence On the one hand, it introduces the 
possibility of coeicive power entering into the relations of the 
individuals within the system This is a property not included 
m the economic concept. The action system of an individual 
may have not only economic rationality but also coercive 
rationality 

But this coercive rationality has a peculiar characteristic. 
It cannot be, a property of the total action system 2 involving a 
plurality of individuals; it can only apply to some individuals 
in groups withiu such a system relative to others Coercion is an 

1 Alt it« fundamental conceptual elements are to bo found on this level 

* In this respect it iH analogous to tho economic conception of value The 
idea of a "general level of values” is nonsensical because value is a relative 
concept Power in also a relative concept. 
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exercise of power over others. At the same fine* this fuc-Mhility 
of coercion opens up a new' set of problem*, t hr* problems of social 
order stated in classic form by Hobbe« as a result, of 1uh explora¬ 
tion of the consequences of an unlimited struggle foe power In 
order that there may be a stable system of action involving a 
plurality of individuals there must lie normative regulation of 
the power aspect of the relations of individuals within tin* system; 
ill this KCn.sc, there must he a distributive order. This double, 
aspect of *acutl action systems, the problem of power relation*! 
and order in so far as it may 1 h* regarded as a solution of the 
struggle for power, gives another relatively well marked “ft of 
emergent properties of action systems These may In- called the 
political action elements 

Tins Poach or Socioi.fwiv 

Third, it has been seen that the solution of the powor question, 
as well as of a plurality of other complex features of v« ml actum 
systems, involves a common reference to the fad of integration 
of individuals with reference to a common value system, mam- 
feslcd in the legitimacy of institutional norm., in tie* common 
ultimate ends of action, in ritual and in varioir- mode,, of expres¬ 
sion All these phenomena may la* referred bach ton, single general 
emergent property of social action system*, which may he called 
"common-value integration *’ This i*. a clearly marked emergent 
property readily distinguishable from both tin* economic and the 
political. If this property is designated the sormlogh al, sociology 
may then be defined as "tin* aru*mc which attempts to develop 
an analytical theory of social 1 action systems in so far as these 
systems cart he understood in terms of the property of ctmimnn- 
valuis integration.'’ 

Thus, m brills of the emergent properties of at fion stems 
beyond those attributable to the elementary unit ml, it n* pos¬ 
sible to distinguish three well-defined emergent level*. With 
cat'll of these is associated a group of emergent properties that, tin 
the one hand, disappear when the sy> b m i.* broken down by unit, 
analysis beyond this level of complexity and, on the other hand, 
can no longei he thought of u*. .(milling alone when the construc¬ 
tion of such systems e. rained beyond the given stage of com- 

1 Involving a plurality of ttcliirn imitutillv orient* <1 to eneli otlier'a iictnm. 
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plexity Thus the three analytical social sciences of organized 
action systems, economics, politics 1 and sociology may rea¬ 
sonably be distinguished by their respective relations to these 
three emergent properties of such systems. 

This leaves the unit act In itself its basic properties do not 
constitute the subject matter of an independent analytical 
science They constitute, rather, the common methodological 
basis of all the sciences of action, for it is really these basic 
elementary properties of the unit act in their mutual interrelations 
which constitute the common frame of reference of all the sciences 
of action It is no more true that the unit act defines an independ¬ 
ent science of action than that there is an independent natural 
science of space-time. 

At the same time there are two points at which systematic 
theorizing in connection with action is not exhausted by the three 
systematic sciences just mentioned In the first place, nothing 
has been said about the problems arising from the fact that action 
elements and processes involve a refei once to an actor This is 
another organic aspect of action systems not included in the three 
sets of emeigent properties so far discussed It has already been 
mentioned in connection with the aggregational organization of 
action systems, involving the concept of personality. 

Reflection shows that concrete personality can be in part 
explained in terms of the analytical systems of these three social 
sciences That aspect may be called the social component of 
personality Application of this social analysis will, however, 
leave a fesiduum unexplained within the limits of relevance of 
the action frame of reference. In so far as this residuum can be 
abstracted from the specific content of the concrete ends and 
norms of unit acts, which is environmental, it will be found 
to be lcfeiable to heredity. There are, then, certain emergent 
properties of action systems, in part at least, understandable 
with reference to the hereditary basis of personality There is 
an important place for a systematic analytical science con¬ 
cerned with these properties In no other way can psychology 
he defined in terms of the general scheme employed here—as an 

1 In arriving at Uiih conception of the place of politics the present author 
has lieen greatly influenced by discussions with Profcssoi C. J. Friedrich 
of Harvard University. lie is not, however, responsible for the above specific 
formulation 
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analytical, not a historical 1 science It would then be the ana¬ 
lytical science concerned with the variable profs-rlms of action 
systems derivable from their reference to the hereditary basis of 
personality. 

Tills makes psychology definitely a science of action and, in 
spite of the common reference to heredity, liras', a clear line 
between it and biology 1 Its categories refer to projMTties of action 
systems with special reference to the .subschema of personality 
They are thus «en-spatial. They are modes of function of (he 
organism as a whole But they abstrai t from social iidationshijis, 
and hence from the properties of action sy-tenc* that emerge 
only on the social level 

Secondly, the general properties of the unit tod, in abstraction 
from economic, political and sociological con-adorations, rimy 1 m> 
studied with special reference to tin* concrete routi nt of immedi¬ 
ate ends, norms and knowledge Since the general properties of 
the unit act do not constitute the tue-is of an independent 
analytical science lint, rather, the common lews of all the 
sciences of action, there will nri-e out of the. -tody not so much 
ono discipline ns a plurality of di-ciplincs according to classes 
of concrete ends ’These discipline*, may he i ailed tie* technologies, 
They will he highly important com refcly, but they mid r< lnttvely 
little, to the systematic analytical thiory of a< turn 

Common to all these five analytical den iplim* • n the basic 
action schema on both the descriptive ami the nimlvttenl level. 
The facts relevant to them all can Is 1 trim luted into terms of 
the action schema as a frame of reference But, at the “tune time, 
it is in general convenient to ojwrate, for inn-t of their purposes, 
with mono specialized Mibsehematn In regard to economics 
it is primarily the supply-and-demand schema In the political 
discipline it w jmmanly the social-relation-,hip schema in the 
special form of power relationships, seiondurily the group 1 
schema In sociology the relationship and group schemata are 
particularly suitable. In psychology the personality schema is 

1 Two of the current definitions quite definitely Wilke It -i hi Mil lent •> Idles 
In our sense ns, tlic Hcience of "hclnvionr" mid the i»> icnc e uf "mind," or of 
11 subjective imiCtl'Mn " 

* Eupm, note lipiH'iuteil to ('Imp If, jip, hf, Hd 

1 Such m) industrial, military, isieiititii, erotic, ritual, ascetic, con tern- 
phitivc, artistic, etc. 

* Ah for niMtnnie in lliti thcorlmof political plnralnnii 
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obviously central. 1 * Finally, the technologies can in the nature of 
the case operate only m terms of the elementary means-end 
action schema. 

History may be regarded primarily as the general historical 
science concerned with human action 4 As has already been 
pointed out it tends to be a relatively rather than a fully his¬ 
torical discipline Besides its subdivisions according to periods 
and concrete social units, peoples, nations, etc , it also tends to 
subdivide into the study of classes of concrete fact particularly 
relevant to one or another of the analytical sciences of action 
Thus there are economic history, political history, social (perhaps, 
sociological) history, biography and histories of the various con¬ 
crete technologies History of religions would for obvious reasons, 
be included primarily in the sociologically relevant group The 
mam criterion of distinction between these various branches of 
history would be consideration of the facts in terms of one or 
another of the descriptive subschemata of action. Thus a biog¬ 
raphy is the history of a personality. It should be noted that 
history is hero treated only so far as it claims empirical scientific 
status; m other words in so far as it attempts to arrive at empiri¬ 
cally voiifiable judgments of fact and of causal relationships 
Any other aspect of concrete historical works, as works of art, 
for instance, is beyond the scope of the present discussion. 

While m th(‘ interest of clear thinking it is essential to main¬ 
tain the logical distinctions between the various analytical sciences 
of action, it is none the loss true and important that since they 
all constitute subsystems of the same great and inclusive system 
of theory their interrelations are exceedingly close and the work¬ 
ing s< lentist cannot afford to neglect them. 3 Above all, there seems 
to be no possibility that scientific work on a high level can be 
done by a man in any one of them who does not have a working 
knowledge of the othcis This becomes particularly true at the 

1 Thus a lmsic psychological concept is that of attitudes But it is quite 
clear that umcicte attitudes arc not the exclusive concern of psychology, 
but arc relevant to all the sciences of action 

s Ah distinguished fiom what, reviving an old term, may be called natural 
history, on the one hand, lustoiy of ideas and other cultural systems, oil the 
other 

3 These mtcrrelutumH will naturally give rise to borderlmo fields analogous 
to physical chemistry and biochemistry, e ff , social psychology, social 

economics, etc 
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higher levels of emergence A soriolngi 4 r an no more hope to do 
satisfactory work, empirical or theoretical, without a knowledge 
of psychology, economics ami polities than can a luologHt without 
a knowledge of physics and rheme-try. The rea/mrus are much 
the same. The "mechanism**” of the prmemer< that a ''O' lologiHt 
is interested in will always prove to involve crucially important 
elements on these "lower'’ levels Tin* fact has I*> on largely 
obscured by empiricist methodology and the cJok-Iv related 
elementary level of analytical thinking in tie* ** of actum. 

Over against this has to be set the fact that in tin* >e held- < ointnon 
sense is by no means of negligible value tonal common sense often 
yields better results than bud theoretical analysis * 

It will be noted that the place Riven to mu mingy in this classifi¬ 
cation makes it a special analytical hw on the same level 
an economic theory Tin* procedure run. counter to tie* bulk of 
methodological tradition in tie* matter Tie* dominant view 
in the past has been the encyelopi die, which would make 
sociology a fully historhal science in the above sen ?** 4 W< her, 
defining it as the science of social action would mnk** it either a 
relatively historical science, or a .-ynibitie analytu «1 *r*ienee of 
action, including ecimoiniei and polities. 

The Klaiting point from vv hieh tin** > onelu ion ha < Steen reached 
is the view of economic theory ti < a spnial analytical irienre, at 
which Pareto arrived Once this i . acceptctl it 1,. ns has been 
stated, anomalous to atop llu re for purjHoe of mote than first 
approximation and speak of only him* mu h metiee m the aetton 
field, This is particularly true .ime other trmturtd elements of 
action have, been defined which arc part of tie* came broader 
system as the economic ami occupy methodologically the same 
logical status ns emergent propirtie- of at tmn *y*.tom* The 
logical course, then, seems to be to tarry the analysis through 
to the, point of outlining a complete ,*yMi m of tin* -pet ml ana¬ 
lytical .sciences of action The only alternative would be to go 
back to the empiricist basis of ehesiiiculiou winch ha* become, 
as a result of the preceding nmilyM-, untenable 

The, procedure here is not, however, altogether without 
precedent KmnuelV vva**, perhaps, tin* hr t *1*11011*. attempt 

1 Which thn«t nut prove it,- n mlti no* In tier than would 1„ it,me of y.«/ 

til* Ill'll! lUlfllVMb 

s SlMMM*, Suzwloffte, (’imp, I. 
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to gam a basis for sociology as, m this sense, a special science 
His formula is unacceptable for reasons that cannot be gone 
into here. But it was founded on sound insight and the view just 
stated may be regarded as a restatement of its sound elements 
in more acceptable terms. The main difficulty for Simmel was 
that the view he took of the other social sciences precluded 
relating his concept of sociology to other analytical social sciences 
on the same methodological level. To him sociology was the only 
abstract analytical science m the social field 1 

Moreover, Durkheim's thought was progressing to a point 
where, had his conception of action continued to develop in the 
voluntaristic direction he might well have reached a similar 
outcome Long before the close of his career his concept of 
society as a “reality sui generis" could no longer be considered a 
concrete entity but only an abstract element or group of ele¬ 
ments of concrete reality His conception of society also tallied 
well with the above view of emergence. Finally, its specific 
content in his thought makes it quite legitimate to identify it 
with the emergent property of common-value integration The 
view taken here is the logical outcome of placing Durkheim's 
substantive results in a systematic scheme of the structure of 
action. 2 

It can easily be seen why such a view has had to wait upon a 
idatively full development of the generalized theory of action 
This concept of sociology could not develop on a positivistic 
basis For at the radical positivistic pole all empirical sciences 
become natural sciences m the above sense Short of that, on a 
utilitarian basis action systems could only be considered on 
levels at which the property of common-value mtegiation was 
not yet emergent, or, m concrete application, was present at 
best as a residual category, taking the form generally of implicit 
assumptions such as that of the natural identity of interests 
If anything beyond psychology, economic theory and political 
theory of the Hobbesian type was to be given a place at all it 
had to be as a “synthetic” science. 3 

1 It is interesting to compare this opinion with the corresponding status 
given to economics in Paioto’s scheme. 

* Another view similar in a number of respects, is that set forth by Pro¬ 
fessor /mtimoc.ki in Ins MHhod of Soaologi/ 

a Spencer’s system is so definitely utilitarian that this may serve as an 
explanation of why lie regarded sociology ftB an encyclopedic science 
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On an idealistic basis, on flic other hand, the jV/* value 
integration were clearly wen, hut th** tnh'mit tendency was to 
assimilate them to culture systems in the show sense, nm] thus to 
end tip in some kind of emnnntiom-t theory f r-vo in his Hook 
cited above, has analyr/ul tlu« tendency with an at acumen. 
Thus, aa long as social thought ha'’ remained divided between the 
positivistic ami the idealistic systems fin re htM hi on no place 
for an analytical sociological theory in the om f e in which it has 
just been defined, The possibility of gn mgit a place}„, jaulmie,, the 
deepest symptom of the great change in »<trial thinking the proc¬ 
ess of convergence here traced has, brought alsmf 

One fund word There has been of late a strong current of 
pessimism m the thought of students of tie* eneml senmees, 
especially those who call themselves j orudogbp. W<- me told 
that there are ns many sy.derrw of Miriologn a I theory n,<> there are 
sociologists, that there is no rmuinon ha v , that nil n- arbitrary 
and subjective. To the present writer tin current of cnittniritt 
has two equally unfortunate implications, < >r» the mi<< hand, it 
encourages the view that the only sound work m fin* 'octal held 
is detailed factual study, without benefit of theoiy i In the other 
hand, fur those who refuse to lie «atbfird with the , it eneunrages 
a dangerous irrationalism winch let. go of *nentifie startdnrda 
altogether We are told sociology i* an art, that what i. valuable 
in It is to be measured by the standard'' of intuition atnl inspira¬ 
tion, that it is not subject to the canon, of rigorous logic and 
empirical verification. 

It is to lie hoped that this study may contribute to the combat¬ 
ing of both these dangerous tendencies It umv claim to do so in 
two principal respects First, it bus shown that, witluti the field 
it ban covered, the difference* are not so gr**at as they appear 
at first sight. There is » substantial common bind- of theory 
if we will but take the trouble to dig d« i p enough to find it. The 
opinion may, indeed, he ventured that it will b>* found to he 
the more substantial the more eminent the men whose work in 
studied It would he quite possible to cite the font men here 
studied as examples of this lack of agreement Y*t if is a legitimate 
conclusion from the evidence here pri • ruled that the* would he a 
superficial judgment Their agreement far outweighs the differ¬ 
ences that occur on the more Miprrfiunl levels What 1ms lmp- 
p< in d in tlu* minds of these men i>. not the appearance of an 
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unorganized mass of arbitrary subjective judgments, It is part of 
a great deep stream of the movement of scientific thought It is 
a movement of major proportions extending far beyond the works 
of the few men here considered 

Secondly, if the interpretation of the nature of scientific develop¬ 
ment lieic formulated be accepted even only in its application 
to this particular case, another conclusion follows. What has 
been traced is not merely a movement of thought of major 
proportions, it is scientific progiess, indeed, notable scientific 
pi ogress One of its mam aspects is a clearer, sounder under¬ 
standing of a broad range of the facta of human action. The whole 
theoretical work here reviewed is oriented to and justified by 
this achievement It could not have been done without the 
systematic theoretical thinking which forms the basis and is 
tiie subject of this study 

It is not, therefore, possible to concur in the prevailing pes¬ 
simistic judgment of the social sciences, particularly sociology 
If attention is centered not on the average achievement but, as 
is fully justified in such a case, on the best, we certainly need 
not be ashamed of our science. Notable progiess on bouh em¬ 
pirical and theoiotioal levels lias been made within the short space 
of a generation We have sound theoretical foundations on which 
to build 
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theory) 

Chains of mcmis-cnd rchitiounhipn, 
220 ff , 207, 157, 405, 052, 700, 
740/f 

differentiation of, 232 ff , 238 210, 
457, 700 

Change, mrial, 44S 

t.SVr aim Cyclical theories; 
Dialectic, Kvolution, anriat, 
//l«(or Him U4) 

Charmma, 201, 501 ff, 047, 040, 
(MU ff, 00H 071, 717 
routiiiization of, 003 005 

(,S7c aha Prophecy; Kohgimt; 
Heaped, attitude of; Mac red- 
nero, HvmladinuJ 

China, 507. Old, 511, 512(7,573 574 
OSIce aim Hiireaucracy; Con¬ 
fucianism, Trndiltnnaliamj 
f7i«*r*, 3 IK ff , 305, 402 

(.SVr also Cormtraiut, Kxtcrlor- 
ity, Kficta, hocihI; Hciencej 
Church, 431 435, 521, 525, 531 


Civilisation, 281, 202/ 

i.SVc of", ('•iuiliiriati*<n*«, instinct, 
of; Sri nlnncnfeiiii 
Clark, Walter I, , 501. 500 
Claw antugoiiein, 107/7, 105, 170, 
4 HU, 404 , 4 OK, 500 
J.SVr aha Marx, Karl; Power, 
r.-rr<-ive) 

Ingtml, MS 

m relation to jimphn-v, 572 
stnirturc, 270, 501), ,642 
Clavuiu ntson, of ideal tvjw-, OIK 
010 , tr.’rt 027 
ndc of, 744 746 
of in lenem, 5M7 /? , 751 ff 
of value „ nf vnrinldoi, 37, 200 
Closure e,f theoretical system**, enl- 
pirn id, 10, 70, 47*i 
logical, 0, 17. 71, 70, 117, 727 
I .SVr nh > 11,’lfii alien, Hvete Jnei of 
theory < 

(Vteri ton, 735, 311, 3711, 395 
definition, 2 HI 

t.SVr a!-‘i tur'e, Order, pr.itdem 
of, Power, loerciv* 1 ; Pant 
tiolinl 

Cognitive him, 387, 4 SO 

i,SVr nha Hi'iciit e nud rationality 
of a> tern ) 

Cohen, Morris It , 170 

i,SVr ill"'i It< itn uliniii 
('ollei'tHr rejireacntati'im iftce Ho- 
preiM'iitatWiiei, collective) 
Comhinatuum, inalmil of, 47H, 710 
i,sVr nbm lute riot i; Hesiduoa; 

8m ulanratiMit , 

Common rtida, 447 ff , 207, 

405, 707 

value*, 309, 318, ;)H0, 392, 390, 
421 125, 410, 158, 100, 07(1, 

712 

(Erf aha hnda, Mora! rleinnit; 
Normal ivc nnetitanurt; Value 
elrtucntrt, Vnlur nvatemal 
fVuuiiiuimm, 310 
Coiuparatm method, 742 

t.SVr tihn t’anwal rclutiounhipa; 
Kt pc rim cut; (lenelic method; 
PriHif, logic of; 
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Competition, economic, 104, 106, 
108, 118, 120, 122, 132, 152, 
105, 491, 490-498, 508 
(See also Capitalism; Control, 
social, Free enterprise; Indi¬ 
vidualism, Interests) 

Comte, Auguste, 181, 273, 293, 307 
Concepts, analytical, 34, 633 ff 
role of, 587 
types of, 27 ff , 731 fi 

(See also General categories; 
Proof, logic of, Scienco; The¬ 
ory) 

Conclusions of study, 697 ff., 719 ff 
Conditions of action, 44, 114, 732 
in relation to irrationality, 67 
(See also Heredity and environ¬ 
ment; Nonsubjective cate¬ 
gories) 

Coiulorcot, 103, 123, 491 
Conflict, of values, 044-663, 687 
(See also Common values, Inte¬ 
gration) 

Conformity, moral, 390, 395, 404 
(iSVc also Anomie, Constraint, 
Control, social) 

Confucianism, 539, 546 if, 673 
(See also China) 

Congruence, 611, 529, 575 
(See also Ideas, role of) 
Conscience collective, 309, 318-320, 
323, 330, 333, 330, 350, 358, 
401, 407, 462 

(See also Common values; 
Group mind; Punishment; 
Hcieneo and rationality; Sol¬ 
idarity) 

ConseuiUMiiehs, 309, 359 

(See also Conscience collective) 
Constants, 71, 728, 730, 758, 761 
Constraint, 347, 378 ff, 400 ff., 462- 
463, 708 

(See also Authority, moral; 
Chatter,; Control, social, Ex¬ 
teriority; Obligation, moral; 
Sanctions; Science and ra¬ 
tionality of action) 
Construction, 012 


Contract, social, 93 
relations of, 311 jf, 364, 376-377, 
461, 550, 660, 688 
(See also Competition; Control, 
social, Individualism, Insti¬ 
tutions; Order, problem of) 
Control, as basis of scientific inter¬ 
est, 692 ff. 

social, 288, 376 ff , 400 ff , 436 ff, 
463-466, 492 604, 686-686 

(Seealso Anomie, Constraint, In¬ 
terests, Moral element; Order, 
problem of, Power, coercive) 
Convention, distinguished from law, 
678 

Convergence, in development of 
theory of action, 12, 241 ff, 
264 ff, 343 ff., 381 ff., 386 ff., 
414 if, 713-714, 717-718, 720 
ff, 723-724 

Cost of production, 131, 137, 146 ff 
(See also Activities; Hedonism, 
Opportunity cost) 

Couranls suicidngbnes ( see Altruism, 
Anomie, Egoism, Suicide) 
Cousin, Victor, 287 
Crime, 309, 376, 379, 406 

(See also Constraint; Control, 
Bocial, Punishment) 

Crowd psychology, 436-438 
Culture, sciences of, 762 ff 
Curiosity, idle, 6 
Curtis, C P., Jr , 199 
Custom, 160, 166 ff , 176, 312, 651 
(See also Habit, Habituation; 
Traditionalism, Usage) 
Cyclical theories, 6, 178, 275, 278 ff 
(See al so Change, social, Evolu¬ 
tion, social) 

D 

Darwinism, 110 ff, 322 
Social, 114, 116, 119, 155, 219 ff, 
246, 206, 289, 457, 705 
(See also, Positivism, radical 
antl-mtellectualistic; Selec¬ 
tion, natural, Survival of 
fittest) 
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Data, 71, 117, 223, 393, 73-1 /,7SO, 
758, 761 

{Her oh so Constanta; Klein ents, 
Analytical; Fact; Facte, Pa¬ 
rian 

Definitivenc-t* of study, lack of, -10 
IFenumatration, mrMUttx of, 724 

{Hu oIm Causal relationship*; 
Proof, ktffie of) 

Dtmnrfl, W H., 447 
Density, dynamic, 321 
maternal, 322 

(.SVe ohm Kabor, diviwon of 'j 
Dependence, emotional m. economic, 
319 

Dependent vnnatdrt, 23 
DeploiRc, H , 307, 409 
Derivations, 227, 259, 456 
definition of, 19ft 

{Hu <il mi Nonlngicai action, 
ItuHiduen) 

DcwrarlMi, lli'iif', 449 
Deturc, 3K7, 402 

[Her otnei I'.tula, Motives; Wants) 
Detettnmwn, mmotrnc, 491, 493 
(,SVr (ifiw Materialism,hinUirteal) 
empirical, 70, 344, 47(1 
logical, 10, IMS 
Dharmtt, 557 558 
Dmleette, no, 488 

{See a Imi Change, ewml; Hegel, 
(5 W. V , Marx, Karl; Ms. 
termhmn, hintnrieal) 
Differentiation, wicml, 318 ff, 512, 
5G7 

(Hu alto Labor, division of, 
Kperialuatimi) 

Dll they, Wilhelm, 470, 480, 484 
IWiplino, 285, 335, 3H4, 507, 515, 
522 

{Hu alto Hureaurrwy; Con¬ 
straint; Control, nrrewl, In- 
ntitutionn, I’lmmliment) 
Dmenvcrv of fact, 5 
DletriferMitedlirru, 104, 650 / 

(Hu alto Authority, moral, 
Moral element; Uetspet t, atu- 
tude nf, Value element i 


Division «f labor ,nre I a Lor, divi-non 
of) 

Dogma, 273. 558 

•Her aleo Id- aa, religious; Ideas, 
role *d t 

Drives, 222. 235 

(,8c/, of, i Ifaranimm, wk-iaI; 
Instinct, FViBilivjB.ru, anti- 
intellectual ) 

Durkbnm, fhinle, 13, 17, 20, 74, 81 , 
84, 121, 702, 211, 24H, y:,8, -.nil, 
288. 2V3, 3111 / . 453, 460 /, 
487. 501 502, 529, 537, 554), 579, 
<W3, 1*37, 617, 05 J, 660 Ml, 
Wlft MA, 062, 68.’, 686, 088, 
708 714. 717 7!H. 736 
ronvrfgrucr with Weber, 669 4171, 
573 S 

I Hit j,. 387, 64,2 

Hr r tiltti I 'on -I taint, (11 digit lion, 
moral, Heojetci, attitude of) 

Dvnnme i, rac-lal, 72<* 

iHef ttJo'i Chanwe, errna.ll 

h 

FeoimniK element, 233, 240, 243, 
iH7 2*16, mu, 654 055, 658, 
691. 701 705, 71 l, 710, 7)H, 
739 740. 742 743, 705 700 
| Hu alto Competition; Con¬ 
tra* t, relatn<n« of; logical 
action I 

Krnnnuiie l«trr|irrtotlll|| nf history 
.err Matcrialimi, hwlnriral) 

b,-moioic mall ’see 1 connllue I no- 
ill r .;-; 

K. oimini' motive*, 101 Jf, 

»,sVc ohm tv,in)«‘titinn; Con¬ 
tra. t, relation* of, Digical 
action t 

Fonunmu theory,nlat'mt.f, 13,95#., 
Ifi'* /, 1W), IKl, 243, 204/, 
310, 452 455, 466, 470 , 499, 
606. (XHl /, OUV 01H, 728, 
757 758, 765, 769, 772 
{Hee aim Competition; (‘nil- 
tract, relation* of; Jmgietd 
actum) 
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Economies, classical, 18, 95 ff , 129, 
489 

definition of, 266 

(See also Economic theory, 
status of) 

Economy, scientific, 745 
Effects of action, 644 

(See also Ends, role of; Ends, 
subjective and objective) 
Effervescence, 437, 450 

(Nee also Crowd psychology, 
Effort, Ritual) 

Efficiency, norms of, 651, 653 

(See also Economic clement, 
Rationality of action; Tech¬ 
nology) 

Effort, 141, 147, 263, 298, 396 , 440, 
467, 719 

Egoism, economic, 161-102, 328, 
330 ff , 405 

(See also Altruism, Anomte, 
Economic motives) 

Election (see Predestination) 
Elementary relations, 734 

(See also Atomism; Emergent 
properties; Organicism; Sys¬ 
tems of action) 

Elements, analytical, 34-35, 39, 
010 ff., 615 ff, 730, 743, 748 
g, 755, 700 
structural, 732 g 
systems of, 180, 751 

(See also Concepts, types of, 
Systems of theory; Units; 
Variables) 

Elites, 279 ff. 

Elliott, W. Y , 684 
Emanationist theories, 536, 572, 
676, 715, 722, 774 
(See also IdealiBtn; Idealistic 
theories) 

Emergence, 85, 749, 705, 772 

(See also Emergent properties) 
Emergent properties, 35, 84, 351, 
35(1, 367, 009, 734, 739 g, 
743, 746, 75,L 

(See also Atomism; Organicism; 
By stems of action) 

Emotion (see Affect) 


Empirical aims of study, 697 
Empiricism, 6, 7, 10, 23, 59, 69 ff , 
130, 169, 173, 181, 183, 294, 
337, 357 ff, 367 ff, 397, 421, 
441 ff , 455, 589-590, 635, 
728 ff , 757, 759, 761, 774 
idealistic, 476, 480, 499, 729 
(See also Abstraction, Closure, 
of theoretical systems; His- 
torismus, Misplaced concrete¬ 
ness, fallacy of; Reification) 
EndB, assimilated to situation, 63 
concrete and analytical, 49, 75, 
731-732 

empirical and transcendental, 
256 ff , 260, 430, 666 
and Gemeinschaft, 689 
integration of, 66, 231 ff., 237 
random, 59-60, 63 
real and imaginary, 189, 204, 256- 
267 

role of, 22, 44, 63, 206-207, 224, 
228-229, 369, 397-398, 464, 
608, 700, 709 

subjective and objective, 188 
systems of, 232, 237 ff , 249, 372, 
407, 459-460, 465, 707 
ultimate, 208, 230, 254, 266 Jf, 400 
(See also Common ends, Norma¬ 
tive orientation; Value ele¬ 
ments; Value systems) 
Entropy, 739, 752 

Environment, non-soeial (see Hered¬ 
ity and environment) 
social, 50-51, 74, 81, 321 /, 327, 
364, 370-371, 375, 383, 438, 
709 

(See also Institutions, Rules, 
Value elements) 

Epistemology, 23, 441 ff , 468, 473, 
713, 728 ff. 

(See also Empiricism, Philos¬ 
ophy, Proof, logic of) 
Equations, simultaneous, 10, 727 
Error, relation of to action, 46, 66, 
123, 199, 203, 210, 270, 422, 
701, 722 

(See also Heredity and environ¬ 
ment, Ignorance) 
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Errors of observation, 8, 66 
Eternal objects, 763 

(See aho Culture, wiener® of; 
Idealism; Ideas, role of; TimeJ 
Ethics, 368 ff., 390 #. 
profeagional, 339 

(See aho Institutions) 

religious, 513#, 639,#. 

(.See also Id can, role of; legiti¬ 
macy; Value elements) 
scientific, 389 ff. 

(Sea aho Positivism; Retailvmm; 
Science, and rationality of 
action; Ultimate ends; Value 
elements; Voluntaristic theory 
of actum) 

Evil, problem tif, 822, 568, 587 

(See aho Meaning, problem of; 
Salvation, Suffering) 
Evolution, 3, 122-12-1 
linear, 4, 5. 112, 178, 274, 020 
social, 165-158, 168, 621, 703 
(See aha Change, social; Dar¬ 
winism, Social; Positivism) 
Exchange, economic, 98, 235, 311#., 
687 

equality in, ICKI 

(,SYc aim Competition; Con¬ 
tract, relations of; Individual¬ 
ism; Order, problem of) 
Existence, struggle for, 02, 105, 
112#, 322/ 

(See also Competition, eco¬ 
nomic; Darwinism, social) 
Experiment, 8, 184, 612 613, 022, 
743 

(See aim Comparative method; 
Proof, logic of) 

Exploitation of labor, 109, 492 

(See. aho Claws antagonism; 
Power, coercive) 

Expression, symbolic, 211, 216 
modes of, 003, 718 

(See aim (Irmnaeehajt, .Sifirv 
aiuamtnt nhang, MviiiIkiIic 
mterpretatiim; Hyinbolism; 
Taste, matter# of) 


Exteriority, 347, 462, 708 

lSee aim Chmee, Constraint; 
Fact*, social) 

F 

Fact, 6, 181-182, 345, 356, 60ft 
cnrrewpmidrrire with residue*, 
225#, 266 

in relation to theory, 7, Hi, 582 
iKileon, 41 42 

{■Sec aha Objectivity; Observa¬ 
tion; Operations) 

Factors, 610 

(See aha Element,*!, analytical; 
Ideal type; t'nit«) 

Facta, social, 347 # , 357, 365, 394, 
407, 708 

(Wee nj.ro Cirmarru* rirllrclllc, 
Emergent prtqmrtirs; Envi¬ 
ronment, ivK’inl; (iroup mind; 
Representation'', culleetive; 
Rormlogisttc theorem) 
Factual knowledge, meaning of 
Inadequacy of, 42 
(See aha Adequacy of rxplann- 
tton) 

Faith, 179, 2H4 # , 289, 436, 440, 573 
(See aha Relief, Effort; Ideas, 
role of; pernisteme of aggre¬ 
gates; Kittnd, b'kcjitu jam) 
Famthntlr organisation, 512 ff. 
Fashion, 433, 651 
Fatah erne, 327 
Feudalumtuin, 544 
Fuhtr, J 0,478 

Fictional t atcgories, 31 # , 355, 503, 
607, 026, 033, 710, 730, 756 
(Sec aha Atnimwn; b inpinrlam; 
Ideal type; Mosaic theory) 
Filial piety, 512, 517, 548 
Firth, Raymond, 438 , 670 
Force, role of, 90, 101, 132, 170, 
2H1 /, 288 #, 655 657, 658 
(See al-'t Fraud; Order, prob¬ 
lem n(; Power, coercive) 

Feuricr, 491 
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Foxes, 28 '2 

(See also Combinations, in¬ 
stinct of; Lions; Skepticism, 
Speculators) 

Frame of reference, 28-30, 616 #, 
034-635, 755, 760-761, 770-771 
of action, 43 #, 731 #, 744-747 
(See also Concepts, types of) 
Franklin, Benjamin, 532 
Fraud, role of, 90,101,132, 179, 282, 
290,311,051 
(Sec also Force) 

Free enterprise, 135, 150 ff , 163, 
175, 608, 707 

(See also Activities, Capitalism; 
Individualism, economic, Sol¬ 
idarity, organic) 

Freedom, intellectual, 179 
religious, 51, 87, 331 # 
of will, 474, 477, 584 
Fiend, Sigmund, 386, 388 
Freyor, Hans, 473, 702, 774 
Friedrich, ,1,, 709 
Future reference of action, 45, 732 
(See also Ends, role of) 

G 

Gay, Edwin I 1 ’, 501 
Gehlke, C K , 360 
Grist, 474, 478, 487, 670 

(Sec also Capitalism, spirit of; 
Krnanationmt theories, Ihs- 
tonmus, Idealism) 

Gcmcinde, 569 

Gemnnschaft, 401, 653, 682, 686 ff , 
718, 744 

General categories, 580, 595, 613 ff , 
638 039, 715 
Generalization, 6, 11 
direct, 52, 353, 739 
empirical, 33, 622, 720, 747-748 
Genetic, method, C37, 743 
Genetics, 741 
Gesdlschaft, 053, 744 
Gmnnungsethik, 043 ff 
von Gierke, Otto, 479 
Gilds, 338, 645, 550, 601 


Glory of God, 622 
Godwin, William, 104-105, 110, 119 
Goldschmidt, 502 
Grace, state of, 520, 525, 527, 560 
(See also Calvinism; Predestina¬ 
tion) 

Granet, Marcel, 596 
Gresham's law, 022 
Group mind, 357, 361-362, 421, 461- 
462 

(See also Conscience collective, 
Emergent properties; Facts, 
social, Representations, col¬ 
lective) 

Groups, social, 30, 746-747 
Grtlnwald, Ernst, 480 

H 

Habit, 408, 646-047, 658, 678 
(See also Traditionalism) 
Habituation, 188, 321 
Halbwachs, Maurice, 326 
Ilaldvy, film, 96, 102, 108 
Ilandman, Max S , 212 
Happiness (see Hedonism) 

Health, 372-373, 379 
Hedonism, 117#, 121,142,147, 161, 
163, 165-166, 316 ff., 344, 
628, 534, 699, 700, 703 
(See also Economic theory; 
Utilitarianism) 

Hegel, G W F , 449, 475, 478, 488, 
494 

Henderson, H D , 131, 134 
Henderson, L J , 28, 41, 103, 181, 
184, 186, 199 

Heredity and environment, 76, 83#, 
86, 114, 166, 202, 215, 252, 270, 
325, 345, 351-363, 365, 388, 
459, 464-465, 677, 700-701, 
708-709, 718 

analytical meaning of, 49-60 
m relation to utilitarian dilemma, 
64, 07 

Heredity and personality, 769-770 
Hesiod, 206, 211 
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Hinduiam, 639, 653, 657#, 571, 674 
(See aho Brahman*; Kurina and 
transmigration) 

Historical individual, 30, 594, 603, 
004, 610, 612, 620 621, 626, 
743, 754, 702 

(iS’ec aho Frame of rrfcrrtifci 
Units) 

Historical schools, 602 
of economics, 13, 470, 602 
of jurisprudence, 13, 478 470 
Historical Bctcnces, 60S #., 023, 
700 # 

flu-tor ism us, 477 470, 510, 600, 027 
(See also Idealistic tradition; 
Relativity) 

History, 771 

Hobbes, Thomas, 80 #, 100, 151, 
170, 236 -238, 302, 314, 337, 
362, 377, 382, 402, 401, 087, 
718, 708 

Homans, Cleorge C , 190 
HumatulRnnniHin, 170, 223 224, 290 
Hume, David, 473 474 
Huwcrl, Kdmuml, 733, 760 
Huxley, Thomas H., 113 

I 

Ideal elements, 306 307, 444 #, 
481 530 531, 040 Ml, 

502, 008 

(See alto Materialism, histon 
cal; Normative orientation, 
Value elements) 

Ideal type, 33, 400, 600, 551, 503, 
001 #, 605 #, OKI, 710, 730, 
748, 701 

as elans concept, 014 # 

Weber's system of, 053, 710 
(See aho Umt analysis, Units of 
systems) 

Idealism, 13, 444 #, 40H, t70, 000, 
0H4 

Idealmtir theories, 7 4, 002, (218, 604, 
715, 710, 732. 768, 774 
theory of actum, 82, 251 
tradition, 12, 02, 473 #, 

(iS'cc aho Idealism) 


Ideals, 3M 

Ideas, religion*, 411#, 434, 620 521, 
533 #, 545 #, 000, 711, 717 
role of, 272. 389, 420, 440, 533 #, 
714, 722, 758 

(*W oho Ideology; Inti're:*la, 
religioun; Normative oricnU- 
tmn of action, Value el<y 
mrnla) 

Identity of intwits, natural, 07, 
im 102. 10.9, 105, 105, 1(18, 
170, 343, 057, 718, 773 
(Set etlao Order, problem of) 
Ideology. 5. 250 # , 2K3 #. 

(Set a{) k> Ideal, role of) 

Idolatry, 523 524, 520, 540, 073 
Ignorance, 00, 123, 203, 223, 077, 
701, 718 

{.SVe <»tea I.rror; Heredity and 
environment) 

Imitation, 325 
Immaiiriiee of fowl, 551 
(Set aho Pantheism f 
Immanent dec elnjonriit of science, 
5, 12, 27, 5117, 725 720 
ImjMirlanre, M'jeutific, of facta, 7, 0, 
20 

Imposition of norms, <810 
Impulse, 377 

(See oho Demre; IIrives, In- 
stim t; 

Independence, of variables, relation 
to iiitordrjiemleiire, 25, 024 
Indeterminacy of ntounsUc tbeoriea, 
740 

India, l(81, 280, 513, 574 
Individual element, 344#., 351, 354, 
304, 367 308, 377, 382, 388, 
300, 441, 4 fU #. 

(See aho Kmergent properties; 
.Social factor, Utilitarianism) 
Individualism, 5, 152, 170 
of ('alvirunm, 525 5215 
Ulinnlian origins of, 53 # 

<* onomu , 104, 314, 418), 708 
ethical, 52 53 
of I'.iiropcan thought, 62 
Hpenecr'a, 4 
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Individualism, in theory of action, 
72-74, 84, 300, 351 
of utilitarian position, 72, 314, 347 
0 See also Atomism; Social factor) 
Industrial society, 4 

{See also Capitalism, Free 
enterprise; Individualism, 
economic) 

Instability, social, 278 ff. 

{See also Anomie; Control, 
social; Integration) 

Instincts, 115, 204, 215, 219, 296, 
678, 705 

of acquisition, 142, 505 

{See also Darwinism, Social; 
Heredity and environment) 
Institutionalism, 18, 122, 125, 174 
{Sec also Economic theory, 
status of) 

Institutions, 105, 174, 399 ff, 435- 
430, 446, 403, 489, 497, 652, 
060, 688, 689-091, 711,713-714, 
717 

of contract, 311, 337 
definition, 407 
function of, 106, 108 

{See also Common values; Con¬ 
trol, social; Rules) 
Integration, 403, 433 
of action, 637 
of ends, 239, 254, 401 
social, 238, 245#, 291, 377 
Interdependence, 215 

in relation to independence, 25 
of theory and fact, 11 
Inleressenlage, 653 ff. 

{Sec also Interests) 

Interest, direction of in scientific 
investigation, 6, 9, 16, 585, 
591 ff , 595, 604, 634 
{See also Importance of facts, 
Wertbeziehung ) 

Interostodncss, 311, 414 

{See also Economic motives; 
Egoism) 

Interests, 335, 377 ff., 402-404, 463, 
490 /, 650, 659, 661, 685-686, 
087 


Interests, Pareto’s category of, 263, 
285, 298, 465, 609, 710 
religious, 520, 524-525, 527, 531- 
532, 572/., 666-667, 715 
natural identity of (see Identity of 
interests) 

{See also Control, social; Insti¬ 
tutions; Order, problem of) 
Interpretation, of this study, 16, 630 
Intrinsic, 210 

{See also Symbols) 

Introjcction, 386, 388 
Intuition, 444, 481 
Intuitiomsm, 586 ff., 602, 670, 684, 
729 

(See also Emanatiomst theories; 
Idealism) 

Irrationality, 66, 203 ff,, 581-584 
explanation of, 67 

(See also Heredity and environ¬ 
ment, Nonlogical action, Ra¬ 
tionality of action) 

Islam, 675 
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